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A 

viCTof ihe British Parliament to prohibit and restrain 
American trade, 137. 

Jjdams, Rutledge, and Franklin meet lord Howe, 137. 
Jilbuny, Franklin appointed commissioner to the In- 
dians there, in 1754, 52— Plan of union of the colo- 
nies prepared and presented there, 53. 

Jtlezandcr, William, esq., Franklin’s letter to, on the 
origin of the stamp act, 78. 

.America asserts her right of exclusively taxing her- 
self, 85— Gratitude of, 201. 

American discontents, cause of, 197. 

.Americans abused in the house of lords, their courage, 
religion, and understanding depreciated and treated 
with contempt, 132. 

Aaecdotes of Bradford, 9, 10— of Ralph, 15— of governor 
Clinton, 45— of Beatty, (iO— of governor Denny, 03. 
Arnold, general, his treacherous conduct, 157— How re- 
warded by the British government, 157, 158. 

Arrest, the ministry design to arrest Franklin, 105. 
Articles of belief and acts of religion, 33. 

B 

Barclay, David, interview betwixt Franklin and, 107— 
Conference with. 124— Further conference, 128. 
Bernard, governor, dispute with lieutenant-governor 
Hutchinson, 86. 

Bond, Dr. Thomas, proposes an hospital in Philadel- 
phia, 49. 

Boston, resolutions of the town of, 84 —Tumult with the 
people and the soldiers, 80. 

Braddock, general, arrives in America, 54— Service ren- 
dered to his army, 55—1118 character, 50— His defeat, 
57. 

Brown, doctor, turns the Bible into doggrel verse, 9. 
Burgoyne, general, surrenders with his whole army to 
the Americans, 140. 

Burnet, son of Dr. Burnet, notices Franklin, 13. 

C 

Calumnious speeches in the house of lords, against 
America, 132. 

Camden, lord, has interviews with him, 118— Supports 
America, 121— Speaks admirably on American af- 
fairs, 132. 

Canada, Franklin decides the policy of Chatham con- 
cerning, 74— His pamphlet thereon, 75. 

Caricature occasioned by the stamp act, 80. 

Carlisle, Eden, and Johnstone, 146. 

Causes of the American discontents, a pamphlet, 84. 
Chancery, Franklin sued in, 92 
Charter, the first royal, granted to Pennsylvania, in 
1681, 72. 

Chatham, lord, consults Franklin, 74— Desires to see 
him, 106— His motion relative to America, 121— Vi- 
sits Franklin, 122— His plan for settling the disputes 
With the colonics, 123— Rejection of the same, 12.5. 
Clapham, colonel, 60. 

Clarkson's life of Penn, refutation of censurers on 
Franklin in, 73. 

Clifton, John, first proposes the lighting of the streets 
of Philadelphia, 50. 

Coleman, William, character of, 25— Liberality to 
Franklin, 26. 

Collins, John, some account of, 9. 11. 13. 

Collinson, publishes Franklin’s “ JVlczc Experiments in 
Electricity," 62. 

Commissioners in Europe, grant letters of marque, 145. 
Common Sense, a political publication, 137. 

Conductors, blunt opposed to pointed, 151— Epigram on, 
151. 

Congress, assembly of, 103— Their declaration of rights: 
their petition to the king, 103. 113— Send their pro- 
ceedings to lord Chatham, and present a second 
tion, 134— Declare the independence of the colonies, 
137— Appoint a deputation to meet lord Howe and 
hear his propositions of peace, 137— Resolution re- 


specting general Sullivan, 140— Report of the com- 
mittee appointed to confer with lord Howe, 140— As- 
semble at Philadelphia, 141. 

Cool Thoughts, a pamphlet by Franklin, 78. 

Copely, sir Godfrey, his gold medal presented to Frank- 
lin, 63. 

Correspondence, social and familiar, of Dr. Franklin, 
in a series of letters, 233— Private and political, be- 
fore the declaration of independence, in a senes of 
letters, 303. 510. 

Croghan, George, Indian interpreter, 57. 

Cushing, Thomas, letters to, 103. 

D 

Dartmouth, lord, made secretary of state for Amerir;i, 
85— Friendly to Franklin, 86— IIis good wishes to- 
wards the colonies, 95. 

Daschkoff's, the princess, letter to Franklin, 189. 

Delor introduces Franklin’s electrical experiments into 
France, 83. 

Denham, Mr. an early friend of Franklin, 16— His death , 
trait in his character, 20. 

Denny, governor, succeeds Morns, 62— Presents a me- 
dal to Franklin, 63— Refuses assent to an appropri- 
ation, 68. 

De Romas, invention of the electrical kite, falsely at- 
tributed to, 83. 

D' Estaing arrives lu America with six sail of frigates, 
151. 

Dickenson, John, engaged in public affairs, 77. 

Dissensions betw'eeii England and America, concern- 
ing the, 223 

Dubourg, mons , translates Franklin’s philosophical 
papers into French, 80. 

E 

Ecton, in Northamptonshire, birth-place of the ances- 
tor of Franklin, 1. 

Education of females, how important, 39— Publishes u 
pamphlet on, 47. 

Electrical discoveries, general account of Franklin’s, C2. 

Electricity, Franklin’s experiments in, 48— Renewed, 
62— Applied to various purposes by Franklin, i .l. 

Erpenments on canals, and water, by Franklin, 80. 

on the Gulf Stream, 133. 

F 

Fayette, a letter to, 157. 

Fire Companies, first established by Franklin, 42. 

Fire-place invented, an iron one, 17. 

Folgers, ancestors of Franklin, 3. 

Fothergill, doctor, character of, 51— Letters to Dr. 
Franklin, 108— Meeting with him and Barclay, 128— 
Another meeting, 131 

Franklin, the family of, 1— Benjamin Franklin born, 3 
—Erects a monument to his father and mother, 4 — 
Is apprenticed to his brother, a printer, 5 — Method 
of teaching himself English composition, 6— Proposal 
made him for establishing a new religious sect, 14 — 
Pays hiB addresses to Miss Read, 15— Embarks for 
London, 16— Writes a dissertation on Liberty and 
Necessity, &.C., 17— Becomes acquainted with Dr. 
Pemberton, sir Hans Sloane, dec , 17— His moral and 
religious principles 23— Writes under the signature 
of Busy-body, 25— Writes on the necessity of paper 
money, 26— His marriage to i ^ss Read, 28— Projects 
the first subscription library .n Philadelphia, 32— 
Publishes Poor Richard’s Almanac, 38— Begins the 
study of languages, 40— Appointed clerk of general 
assembly, 4 J— Made post-master at Philadelphia, 41— 
Founds the Union Fire Company, 42— Proposes esta- 
blishing an academy and Philosophical Society at 
Philadelphia, 44— Publishes Plain Truth, 44— Its ef- 
fect, 4.5— Invents an open stove, 47— Renews his 
attempts to establish an academy at Philadelphia, 47 
—Devotes his time to philosophical experiments, 48— 
Is elected a member of assembly and justice of peace 
48— Is appointed a commissioner to treat with the 
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Indians, 40-~rian for clpanin^ the slrccts of Phila* i 
(lelphia and paving the same, 50— His improvement 
in atreet lamps, 51— Appointed post-in.ihtcr general, 
52 — Made M. A of Cambridge and Yale CoUegcs, 52 
— Plan for the union of the colonies, 52 — ilis address 
to the counties of Lancaster, &c., 55— Chosen colonel 
of d volunteer regiment, 61— Philosophical reputation, 
62 — Chosen a member of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, and presented with the gold medal of sir Godfrey 
Copely, 63— Embarks for England, 65— llis coiineA- 
lon with the London newspapers, 70— Dedication of 
Ins “ Historical Review,” &c., 73— Is consulted by Mr. 
Pitt, 75 — Writes ” England’s Interest with respect to 
the Colonies,” 75 — Visits Scotland, is made L. L. 1). 
ut St. Andrews, 75— Receives the same honour from 
(J.vford, 75— Returns to Philadelphia, 70— Loses his 
seat in the Pennsylvania assembly, 78— Reinstated, 
and revisits Great Britain, 78 — Visits Holland, Ger- 
many, and Pans, 80— Introduced to Louis XV.; re- 
peats hiB electrical experiments in his presence, and 
by count de Buffon, &;c., 80— Is dismissed from the 
office of deputy post master, 99— Correspondence with 
dean Tucker, 100— Invents an embleniHlical sign, 103 
— His acquaintance with Mrs. Howe, 107— Hints for 
terms of union with Great Britain, 108 — Letter to 
lord Dartmouth, 127— Experiments on the ocean, 133 
— Arrival in America, 134— Proposes the adoption of 
paper money, 13G— Sent on a mission to Canada, 136— 
writes to Holland for assistance, 136 — Correspond- 
ence with lord Howe, 137—18 npiMiinted minister ple- 
nipotentiary to the court of Franco, 142— Experi 
rnents during the voyage, 143— Receives a present of 
Cook’s Voyages from the British government, 153 — 
Private Journal, 153— Requests leave to retire on ac- 
count of age, 153— The congress refuse his resigna- 
tion, 155— Account of Arnold’s treachery in a letter 
to general la Fayette, 157— Political information with 
sir William Jones, 160— Negotiates for a peace at Pa- 
ns, 164— Opens negotiation with the Swedish court, 
167— Extracts from his private Journal, 169— Is nomi- 
nated by the king of Prance to examine the pro|x,*r- 
ties of animal magnetism, 173— Signs the treaty of 
peace with Groat Britain, 174— Loaves Pussy on Ins 
leturn home, 175— Arrives at Philadelphia, 177— Con- 
gratulatory address on his arrival, 178- Chosen a 
member of the council, 179— (Queries and Remarks on 
I^nstitutjon of government, 180— Speech on Sala- 
ries, 181— Speech on Representation and Votes, 182— 
Retires from public affairs, 185— Sketch of his ser- 
vices, J86 — Writes ngain.st the slave trade, 187— Ijust 
illness, death, and funeral, 190— Oration oc^sioned 
by his death, 191— His character, 192— Extracts from 
his w’lll and codicil, 193— Epitaph written by himself, 
196 — Examined before the house of commons respect- 
ing the Stamp Act, 203— Before the privy council, 217. 

Franklin, William, (Dr. Franklin’s son,) appointed go- 
vernor of New Jersey, 75. 

Franklin, W. Temple, baron de Stael’s letter relative 
to him, 107. 

French, colonel, attention to Franklin, 11. 

French government first take interest m the dispute i 
betwi.xt Great Britain and America, 84. 

G 

Oalloicay, Joseph, engaged in politics, 77— His siieech 
published with a preface by Franklin, 77. 

Gates, general, defeats the British troops, 140. 

Georgia, Massachusetts, and Mew Jersey appoint Frank- 
lin agent in England, 80. 

Gerard, monsieur, goes ns envoy to America, 146. 

Germany and Holland, Franklin travels info, 80. 

Gnadcnhvtfen, Franklin sent in military command to, 
58— Tridiaus burn that place, 58— Constructs military 
works there 59— His military police, 60— A popt begin 
scour the anchor, —Grog before prayers, incentive to 
piety, 60. 

Godfrey, Thomas, inventor of Hadley’s quadrant. 24 

Mrs., projects a marriage for Franklin, 27. 

Government, Franklin's system of, eulogized by the' 
duke de la Rochefoucault, 184. I 

Grace's, Robert, liberality to Fianklin, 2(1. I 

Gucrchy, the French ambassador, attentive to Frank- 
lin, 84 

Gunpomder, as gi ai n , comprehended with wheat, &c. , 4C. 

H 

Hall, Mr. David, a partner in business with Franklin, 

48. 

Hamilton, Mr. Andrew, account of, 16. 27. 

Harry ^ Davids history of, 27. 


Hartley, David, esq , employed to negotiate with Frank- 
lin, 167. 

Hemphill, parson, first settles in Philadelphia, 39. 

Henly and Nuirne, verify Franklin’s electric system, 
150 

Hereditary legislators and mathematicians. 123. 
Hillsborough, lord, made secretary of state for America, 
84 — His resignatidU, 85. 

Hints for negotiation, 108— Arguments on, 109. 

on further fnopositions 127. 

Htsiorieal Renew, opinion <if various writers on the, 63. 
History, observations on reading, 37. 

Jlulmis, Mr , brf)ther in law to Franklin, 11. 

//o.ftifiacs commence betw ixtGreat Biitain and France, 
147. 

House of Commons, Franklin’s examination before the, 
79. 

Howe, Mrs , conference with Franklin, 107— Letters to 
Franklin, 119. 128 131 

Howe, lord, courts an acquaintance with Franklin, 116 
—Meets him by appointment. 128— Letter to Frank- 
lin, 129 — Another meeting, 131 — Appointed to com- 
mand the British fleet in Noith America, 137— Cor- 
respondence with Franklin, 138 
Hutchinson , lienteiiaiit-governor, disputes W’lth, 86 — 
His letters, Franklin's account of, 88. 

Hutton, Mr , the Moravian, account of, 152— Letter to, 
159. 

Hyde, lord, his interview' with Franklin, 128. 

I 

Indian method of concealing fires, 60. 

Jngenhausz's, Dr , detection of Wilson’s deceptive ex 
perimenls relative to Franklin’s lightning conduct- 
ors, and pretended improvements of his own, 150. 
hnus, the ineshenger, some account of him, 65 
Intelligence f rum Pennsylvania, political jiapcrs, effect 
of, 70. 

J 

James, Abel, letter to Franklin, requesting him to con- 
tinue his memoirs, 29. 

Jay, John, esq ,sent minister to the court of Spain, 148 
—Arrives at Pans to negotiate for peace, 164. 

Jones, Jolin Paul, pretended letter from him, 159. 

sir William, account of an attempt to negotiate 

for a peace wuth Franklin, 160— His suppo.®ed trans- 
lation of ” ./S Fragment of Polybius," 160— His senti- 
ments respecting America, 162. 

Judges made independent in Massacliusetts, 86. 

Junto, account of a literary one formed by Franklin, 
24— Its sphere enlarged, 40. 

K 

Keimer first employs Franklin as a printer, 11— Pro- 
poses to Franklin to establish a new religious sect, 14 
— duarrels wuth him and parts, 22. 

Keith, sir William, proposes to establish Franklin as a 
printer, 12— Practises the grossest fiaud on Frank- 
lin, 14 

Kippis, Dr., a calumny of his respecting Franklin cor- 
rected, 151. 

* L 

Lamps, improvement thereof, 51. 

Languages, began to study, 40. 

Laic of JTations, proiHised improveineiii thereof, 170. 

Lee, Arthur, petition of, witliBollan and Franklin, 126. 
Legal tender of paper money, he opposes, 69. 

Library, the first established in Fliiladelphia, 32. 
Lighting and Paving of Philadelphia set on foot by 
Franklin, 51. 

Lightning drawn from tlie elouds, 63— Theory of con- 
ductors, 63. 

Logan, Mr., arcount of, 46 

Loudon, lord, arrive^ in Pliiladelphia, 64— His mode of 
despatching busiue.ss, 64— His ideas of public service, 
66— Gause of his removal, 66. 

Loughborough, lord, liis abuse of Franklin before the 
privy council, 87 

Luiicich, captain. account of liis fast-sailing packet, 66. 
Lyons, Dr., encourages Franklin to write on religious 
subjects, 18. 

M 

Magnetism, animal, 1G9. 

MandeviUe's, Dr., friendship for Franklin, 18. 

Marbois, Barbt;, his secret letter on American affairs, 
Mote, 165. 

MassackmeiU appoints Franklin agent in England, 80 



A POSTLIMINIOUS PREFACE. 


This edition of the Memoirs and Writings of Dr. Franklin appears under cir- 
cumstances favourable to a more general distribution in society than any former 
edition. Its bulk is reduced to two volumes, the price to that of two volumes of 
the latest preceding edition of 1818 ; and the additional matter is augmented equal 
to the contents of a volume more than was contained in that edition. 

In the arrangement of the subjects, this varies a little from any of the former 
editions, and it becomes requisite to explain the present distribution. 

Something appears to be necessary, also, in elucidation of other circumstances 
which appertain to the writings — to the history of the author — and to the matter 
now added, as well as to some part of the Memoirs, which it is now too evident 
have been withheld or suppressed. In proportion as those who were his con- 
temporaries retire, the interests and the enmities signally which characterized his 
career, lose something of their freshness and their asperity. The world generally 
has assumed new aspects ; but, above all, this new world, in whose political crea- 
tion the author had so large, so early, so long, and so successful a share. He had 
frequently expressed a wish, that it were possible for him to revisit this life at the 
end of a century ; but were that possible, the world he so effectually aided in 
creating, would already far exceed in its success the most sanguine calculations of 
his proverbial sagacity. The editor of the edition published in London, in 1779 , 
in his preface said — “ The times appear not ripe enough for the editor to give ex- 
pression to the affection, gratitude, and veneration he bears to a writer whom he 
has so intimately studied : nor is it wanting, as history lies in wait for him, and 
the judgment of mankind already balances in his favour. Yet he may be excused 
for stating one opinion ; he conceives no man ever made larger or bolder guesses 
than Dr. Franklin, from the like materials, in politics and philosophy, which, after 
the scrutiny of events, and the zeal of open hostility, have been more completely 
verified.” 

Though the period at which this edition appears approaches to nearly half a 
century since his demise, the sentiment of the London editor as to the ripeness of 
public affection, gratitude, and veneration, is not even yet entirely complete. The 
jealousies of rivals and competitors have ceased ; the animosity of partisans of 
different descriptions has abated ; the principles of policy and philosophy which 
he taught pervade the civilized world ; in the minds of those who are interested 
in human subjection and ignorance, his views and efforts to promote human hap- 
piness, and in America particularly, as leading to that universality, was his sin — 
and the enmities so founded survived him many years, and have descended along 
with prejudices engendered in political and unsocial causes, which the prosperity 
and success of free governments have not yet entirely neutralized. 

History, in its strictest sense, has not yet done justice to Franklin. The editions 
of his writings which have been hitherto appeared, were not published for his 
own benefit ; several appeared without his privity or consent ; and tills fact, though 
at the present time of light moment, has been the source of many misrepresenta- 
tions and mistakes, and furnished, with other incentives, food for various manifesta- 
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A POSTLIMINIOUS PREFACE. 


tions of malignity which stand now only as contrasts of the benevolence and 
liberality of him whom they had been employed to disparage. Some account of 
the several editions which have at different periods appeared, so far as they have 
been ascertained, will be pertinent on this occasion. The first edition of Frank- 
lin’s writings, were compositions of private correspondence, confined at first to 
philosophical subjects, addressed to Peter Collinson of London. The letters to 
Mr. Collinson were published in octavo by Cave, London, in 1751, and extended 
only to 86 pages ; the first knowledge of their publication the author obtained by 
the copy transmitted to him by his London friend ; which identical copy supplies 
the data of these remarks. 

The curious, new, and original ideas contained in those letters excited unusual 
notice ; a new edition was called for in 1754, and a third in 1766, by which time 
the additional discussions on philosophical subjects extended to 500 pages octavo. 
Many of these papers were transferred to the pages of the philosophical transactions 
of the Royal Society, and, on the appearance of another edition in 1769, em- 
braced further new discussions. 

In 1776, there was published in London, a volume in octavo, of about 300 
pages, of which the revision and publication have been ascribed to Dr. Fothergill, 
though not alone ; the copy transmitted to the author is before the writer, and 
is peculiarly interesting from the manuscript notes and corrections, made on the 
margins and blank spaces of the book by Dr. F. This volume, which will be 
again referred to in this introduction, consists wholly of pieces that relate to poli- 
tics, such as the often celebrated “ Observations concerning the increase of man- 
kind, peopling of countries,” &c., written in 1751. Of the papers noted in the 
blank leaf, are found the following items of productions, which have not been yet 
recovered — “Correspondence wdth Dean Tucker” — “ Britain’s application to pro- 
hibit arms” — “ Defence against Wedderburne” — “ History of Political Life.” 

Ten years afterwards — in the critical year 1779 — another edition was prepared 
in London, while the author was minister of the United States at Paris ; it was pub- 
lished by Johnson, a bookseller of liberal celebrity at that period : it extended to 
674 pages, and was prepared with very great care and an honorable zeal, by Mr. 
Benjamin Vaughan, who had been a member of the British Parliament. This 
edition was distributed under five general heads : — I. General Politics 11. Ame- 
rican Politics before the troubles. III. American Politics during the troubles. 
IV. Provincial or Colonial Politics. V. Miscellaneous and Political papers, 
with this epigraph,’*^ remarkable for its significancy, from the then position of the 
author and the editor, the excited state of mind in England, and the total failure 
of the British arms. 

In 1787, a select octavo volume was published, containing philosophical 
pieces only. 

In 1793, an edition, in two volumes octavo, was published, containing so much 
of the Memoirs written by himself, as reached to 1731, with a collection of Es- 
says, humorous, moral, and literary. 

In 1806, an edition, in three volumes octavo, was published by Johnson, with 
handsome engraved vignettes, a portrait, and other engravings. The editor is not 
known, but the preface to that edition excited a sensation which, though it has 
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“The colony of, a sketch of the Importance of, 86— 
Their judges made independent, 86— Dispute with 
governors Bernard and Hutchinson, 86— Report of 
their house of representatives on Hutchinson’s let- 
ters, 87. 

Meeting-house, how to obtain a subscription for, 50. 

Meredith, enters into partnership with Franklin, 23. 

Method, importance of, 36. 

Meyrick, an army agent, his letters to general Arnold, 
154— an account of the 5000Z. paid him for his trea- 
chery, 155. 

Mickle, anecdote of Mr. Samuel, 24 j 

Military spirit excited by Franklin, 44. 

Militia, writes in favour of, 59— His magnanimity on 
the occasion, 45. I 

Militia Bills, governor refuses to ratify, 77 

Miraheau, proposes to the national assembly of France 
a public mourning for Franklin, 191. 

Moravians, account of the, 59—61. 

Morns, James, anecdote of, 54— Returns from Eng- 
land, 62. 

N 

Meats, Mr, W., letter to Franklin, 115. 

Mew England Courant begun by the Franklins, 8. 

Mew Jersey, William Franklin, the doctor’s son, ap- 
pointed governor of, 75— Appoints Franklin agent in 
England. 80. 

Mewspaper, mode of conducting, 39 — Newspapers, Eng- 
lish, he writes in, 71— Effects of, 71. 

Moailles, marquis, quits London, 146. 

Mollet, the abbo, opposes Franklin's system of electri- 
city, 62— Claims the discovery of the theory of light- 
ning, 63. 

Morth's, lord, motion in the house of commons re- 
specting America, 129. 

Motes, for discourse with lord Chatham, 122 

O 

Office, public, Franklin’s maxim concerning, 45. 

Onslow, Arthur, esq., Franklin’s Histoncal Review de- 
dicated to him, 71. 

Orme, captain, anecdote of, 57. 

Oswald, Mr , is succeeded by David Hartley, esq., as 
minister from Great Britain, 163. 

Oxford University confers the degree of L. L. D. on 
Franklin. 75. 

P 

Paine's pamphlet, “Common Sense,” effects of, in 
America, 137. 

Paper currency proposed by, 27— Legal tender opposed, 

68 . 

Parliament, British, arguments against its right to tax 
the American colonies 85. 

Partnership, advice in, 44. 

Paxton murders, account of, 76. 

Peace with Great Britain, Journal of negotiation for, 
in a series of letters, 476. 

Pemberton, Dr., an early friend of Franklin, 17. 

Penn, William, anecdote of, 46— Exacts quit rents, 46 
— Character of, 74 — Attaches himself to James the 
Second, 74— Deprived of his authority in Pennsylva- 
nia, 74—18 reinstated, 74. 

Pennsylvania, state of the province of, in 1757, 68 — First 
royal charter granted to the colony, 72— First cause 
of dispute with the colony of, 76 — Petition from, to 
the king, 77. 

Petition of W. Bollan, B. Franklin, and Arthur Lee, 
126. 

Petition to the king from congress, in 1774, 103. 112— 
The last to the king, 134. 

Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, proposed by 
Franklin, 44. 

Piquet, M. La Mothe, captures twenty-two sail of Bri- 
tish merchant vessels, 155. 

Pitt, Wm., earl of Chatham, consults Franklin re- 
specting Canada, 74. 

Plain Truth published, 44. 

Plan of Union at Albany, 1754, 52— Adopted by assem- 
bly, rejected by the British government, 54. 

Plan of permanent union, 125. 

Polybius, supposed translation of a Fragment of, by sir 
William Jones, 157. 

Poor Richard's Almanac first published, 38. 

Postmaster, he is appointed in 1753, 52. 

Pownall, governor, anecdote of, 54. 

Prayers, Franklin’s motion for, 179. 

Preaching, anecdotes of, 40. 

Preface by W. T. Franklin, iv. 

!♦ 


Priestly's, Dr., testimony of the merits of Franklin’s 
discoveries in electricity, 80— His account of Frank- 
lin’s demeanour before the privy council, 87. 

Privateering, proposes to put an end to, 170. 

Privy council discuss the Massachusetts' petition. Mr. 
Wedderburn’s abuse of Franklin, 87. 

Project, an extensive one, 37. 

Proposed vindication and offer fVom congress in 1775, 
88 . 

Proprietary, refuse to tax their estates for public de- 
fence, O^Remonstrance against, 69 — The disputes 
with, had great influence on forming the character 
of Franklin, and on the revolution, 70— disputes 
with, 77. 

Protest, an eloquent one by Franklin, 132. 

Prussian edict, 225. 

Purchase of Dr. Franklin’s writings by British minis- 
ter confuted, iv. vi. 

Public affairs, Franklin first turns attention to, 41. 

a 

Quakers' meeting, the first house Franklin entered at 
Philadelphia after his arrival, 10— Anecdote of the, 
45 — Take an active part in opposing the rioters de- 
nominated Paxton Boys, 76. 

R 

Ralph, the historian, curious anecdote of, 13 — Becomes 
a schoolmaster, 18 — obtains a pension for political 
writing, 64. 

Read, Mr., father of Franklin’s wife, 11. 

Religion, a new one proposed to be established, 11. 

Religious creed of Franklin, 29. 

Remarks, on propositions for reconciliation, 127. 

Remonstrance, drawn up against the selfishness of pro- 
prietary, 69. 

Richard's, poor, almanac, 38 

Richmann, professor, introduces Franklin’s electrical 
discoveries into Russia, 83. 

Right of British parliament to tax America, 85. 

Rights, privileges, &c., to America, equal communica- 
tion of, by Great Britain, 202. 

Roy, Mens. Le, refutes the abb6 Nollet, 62. 

Royal Society of London, Franklin chosen a meml)' r 
thereof, 63. 

Rules for reducing a great empire to a small one, 227. 

Rum, Indian orator’s apology for drinking, 49. 

Rutledge, Franklin, and Adams, meet lord Howe, 137. 

S 

Salaries, Franklin’s speech thereon, 177. 

Sandwich, lord, attributes lord Chatham’s motion to 
Franklin, 123. 

Scotland, Franklin visits, 75. 
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Subsided in some measure, has left painful impressions ; and which it will be proper 
to quote on this occasion, as the facts belong to history. The advertisement 
which prefaces the edition of 1600, after noticing preceding editions, thus proceeds : 

“We hoped to have been able to add what would have been equally new and 
more acceptable, a genuine copy of the life of the author, as written by himself ; but 
in this hope we are disappointed, and w’e are obliged to be content with a transla- 
tion already before the public, from a copy in the French language, coming down 
no farther than 1731, and continued by Dr. Huber, of Philadelphia. 

“ The character of Dr. Franklin, as a philosopher, a politician, and a moralist, 
requires no illustration ; his WTi tings, from their interesting nature, and the fasci- 
nating simplicity of his style, are too highly esteemed for any apology to be neces- 
sary for so large a collection of them, unless it should be deemed necessary by 
the individual to whom Dr. Franklin, in his will, consigned the manuscripts ; and 
to him our apology will consist in a reference to his own extraordinary conduct. 

“ In bequeathing his papers, it was no doubt the intention of the testator, that 
the w'orld should have the chance of being benefited by their publication. It 
was so understood by his grandson, W. T. Franklin, the person in question, who 
shortly after the death of his great relative, hastened to London, the best mart for 
literary property, employed an amanuensis for many months in copying, ran- 
sacked our public libraries, that nothing might escape, and at length had so far 
prepared the works of Dr. Franklin for the press, that proposals were made by 
him to several of our principal booksellers for the sale of them. Tliey were to 
form three quarto volumes, and were to contain all the writings published and un- 
published, with memoirs brought down by himself to 1757, and continued to his 
death by his legatee. They were to be published in three dillcrent languages, 
and the countries corresponding to those languages, France, Germany, and Eng- 
land, on the same day. The terms asked for the copyright of the English edition 
were high, amounting to several thousand pounds, which awakened a little demur; 
but eventually they would no doubt have been obtained. Nothing more, how^ever, 
was heard of the proposals or the work in this its fair market. 'Fhe proprietor, it 
seems, now found a bidder of a different description, in some emissary of the 
government, whose object it was to prevent the communication to the public of 
transactions which would reveal mysteries in governmental policy, odious in their 
nature ; and in which it appears they were too successful : the manuscript of those 
transactions passed from the hands of him to whom they were bequeathed, into 
those who felt an interest in their suppression, and for what remuneration appears 
now not likely to be revealed : neither is the precise tenor of the suppressed 
matter known, as will be perceived in the further progress of this elucidation. 
These impressions prevailed in England and America for many years, and the 
silence obstinately maintained from 1806 to 1817, gave additional strength to the 
prevailing opinion. 

“ What the manuscript contained that should have excited the jealousy of the 
government, is not distinctly known ; but from the conspicuous part acted by the 
author in the whole progress of American affairs, for nearly half a century before 
the revolution, in its progress, and in the diplomacy and war which grew out of it, 
it is by no means difficult to conceive ; and of this there can be no dispute, that 
from Franklin’s character, no disposition of his writings could have been more 
Contrary to his intentions or wishes.” 
b 
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Obaervations such as these, by the London editor, carry in themselves the evi- 
dence of being written by some person intimately conversant with Franklin and 
his contemporaries, and with the history of the memorable period in which he 
held a place so pre-eminent. Before proceeding in the regular order proposed for 
this preface, it may be proper to dispose of the whole of this subject in a con- 
nected form, and to exhibit the matter offered in his defence by W. T. Franklin, 
as well as some facts not before published. 

The vicissitudes of the revolution, particularly the occupation of Philadelphia 
by the British army in 1777, had exposed the papers and the library, which was 
ample and abundantly curious, and the manuscripts of Dr. Franklin, to dispersion ; 
the family of Dr. F., after the peace, had not been successful in collecting much 
of the dispersed matter ; and to a certainty much is still unrecovered ; the frag- 
ments of the library which remained in America was most remarkably neglected, 
and unappreciated ; in 1805, the remains of what had been unappropriated by the 
legatee, were thrown, like lumber, into the hands of a foreign bookseller, to be 
disposed of among the mass of second-hand books ; some few parcels were caught 
at by curious and studious individuals, and a few transferred with a niggardly and 
shabby parsimony to some libraries which should have taken means to secure the 
whole — for there were no books collected by Franklin which had not some pecu- 
liar value in relation to universal knowledge. 

From fragments then snatched from oblivion, and other sources, not necessary 
to specify, an improved edition was undertaken in Philadelphia, in 1817, intended 
to embrace all that had been then collected, or that could be procured through a 
special application to men who had partaken in the transactions of the preceding 
half century, in Europe and America. Then it was that Mr. Temple Franklin 
reappeared in London, with a prospectus for the publication of the whole of his 
grandfather’s writings. As the Philadelphia editor possessed much matter which 
was not in W. T. Franklin’s possession, an arrangement was made for a consen- 
taneous publication of all that was possessed by both, at the same time in London 
and Philadelphia. The London publication was in quarto, with an edition in 
octavo; that of Philadelphia in six volumes octavo, all of which, with much not 
published in any former edition, is comprehended in the two volumes which form 
the present edition. 

On the publication in London, W. T. Franklin came forth with a preface, in 
which, for the first time, the imputations on his good faith were noticed and replied 
to, which preface also appeared in the Philadelphia edition. It forms a necessary 
part of the history of Dr. Franklin, and requires to be given in the very terms of 
the person implicated. It is as follows : 

“ Preface.— W, T. Franklin, An apology for presenting to the republic 
of letters, the authentic Memoirs of Benjamin Franklin, illustrative of his life and 
times, written almost entirely with his own hand, would be at once superfluous 
and disrespectful. If any observation be at all requisite, in the shape of expla- 
nation, it must be in answer to the inquiry, why such interesting documents have 
been so long withheld from the public view ? In this the editor has no hesitation 
in replying, that were he conscious of having neglected a solemn trust, by dis- 
obeying a positive injunction ; or could he be convinced, that the world had sus- 
tained any real injury by the delay of the publication, he certainly should take 
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shame to himself for not having sooner committed to the press what, at an earlier 
period, would have been much more to his pecuniary advantage. But aware, as 
he is, of the deference due to the general feeling of admiration for the illustrious 
dead, he is no less sensible that there are times and seasons when prudence im- 
poses the restriction of silence in the gratification of the most laudable curiosity. 

“ It was the lot of this distinguished character, above most men, to move in the 
prominent parts of his active life, within a sphere agitated to no ordinary degree 
of heat by the inflammatory passions of political fury ; and he had scarcely seated 
himself in the shade of repose, from the turmoil of public employment, when 
another revolution burst forth, with far more tremendous violence ; during the 
progress of which his name was adduced by anarchists as a sanction for their 
practices, and his authority quoted by dreaming theorists in support of their 
visionary projects. Whether, therefore, the publication of his Memoirs and other 
papers, amidst such a scene of perturbation, would have been conducive to the 
desirable ends of peace, may be a matter of question ; but at all events the sober 
an^inquisitive part of mankind can have no cause to regret the impression of 
what might have happened from the perverted talents of designing partisans and 
infuriated zealots. It may fairly be observed, that the writings of Dr. Franklin 
are calculated to serve a far more important purpose than that of ministering to 
the views of party, and keeping alive national dissensions, which, however ne- 
cessitated by circumstances, ought to cease with the occasion, and yield to the 
spirit of philanthropy. Even amidst the din of war and the contention of fac- 
tion, it was the constant aim of this excellent man to promote a conciliatory dis- 
position, and to correct the acerbity of controversy. Though no one could feel 
more sensibly for the wrongs of his country, or have more enlarged ideas on the 
subject of general liberty, his powerful efforts to redress the one and extend the 
other were always connected with the paramount object of social improvement, 
in the recommendation of those habits which tend most effectually to unite men 
together in the bonds of amity. Happening, however, himself to live in a tur- 
bulent period, and called upon to take a leading part in those scenes which pro- 
duced a new empire in the western world ; much of his later memoirs and cor- 
respondence will be found to exhibit his undisguised thoughts upon the public 
men and occurrences of his day. These sketches, anecdotes, and reflections, will 
now be read by men of opposite sentiments without awakening painful recollec- 
tions, or rekindling the dying embers of animosity ; while the historian and the 
moralist may learn from them the secret springs of public events, and the folly of 
being carried away by political prejudices. 

“ While, therefore, some contracted minds in different countries may be queru- 
lously disposed to censure the delay that has taken place in the publication of 
these posthumous papers, it is presumed that the more considerate and liberal, on 
either side of the Atlantic, will approve of the motives which have operated for 
the procrastination, even though the period has so far exceeded the mnum pre- 
matur annum assigned by Horace, the oldest and best of critics, for the appear- 
ance of a finished performance. 

“ The editor, in offering this justificatory plea to the public, and taking credit for 
having exercised so much discretion as to keep these relics in his private custody 
till the return of halcyon days and a brightened horizon, when their true value 
might be best appreciated, feels that he has discharged his duty in that manner 
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which the venerable writer himself would have prescribed, could he have antici- 
pated the disorders which have ravaged the most polished and enlightened states 
since his removal from this scene of pride and weakness ; where nations as well 
as individuals have their periods of infancy and decrepitude, of moral vigour and 
wild derangement. 

“ Shortly after Dr. Franklin’s death, there were not wanting the usual train of 
literary speculators to exercise their industry in collecting his avowed productions, 
together with those which public rumour ascribed to his pen. These miscella- 
nies were printed in various forms both in England and America, greatly to the 
advantage of the publishers ; nor did the possessor of the originals avail himself 
of the general avidity and the celebrity of his ancestor, to deprive those persons 
of the profits which they continued to reap from repeated editions of papers that 
had cost them nothing. When, however, they had reason to apprehend, that the 
genuine Memoirs and other works of Franklin, as written and corrected by him- 
self, would be brought forward in a manner suitable to their importance, and the 
dignified rank of the author in the political and literary world, invidious reports 
were sent abroad, and circulated with uncommon diligence, asserting that aZfthe 
literary remains of Dr. Franklin had been purchased at an enormous rate by the 
British ministry, who {mirabile dictul) it seems were more afraid of this arsenal 
of paper than of the power of France, wdth all her numerous resources and auxi- 
liaries. This convenient tale, absurd as it was, found reporters in Europe and in 
the United States, who bruited it about with so much art, as to make many who 
were unacquainted with the legatee of the manuscripts believe it to be true, and 
to lament feelingly, that such inestimable productions should be suppressed, and 
lost for ever, through the cupidity of the person to whom they were bequeathed. 
Provoking as the story was, the party whom it most affected, and whose interests 
it was designed to injure, felt too much of the conscia mens recti to do other- 
wise than to treat the ridiculous invention with contempt, from a persuasion that 
the refutation of an improbable falsehood is beneath the dignity of truth. He 
therefore endured the opprobrium without complaint, and even suffered it to be 
repeated without being goaded into an explanation ; contentedly waiting for the 
time when he might best fulfil his duty and shame his calumniators. That period 
has at length arrived, and the world will now see whether an enlightened govern- 
ment could be weak enough to be frightened Jay the posthumous works of a phi- 
losopher ; or whether a man of integrity, bred under Franklin, bearing his name, 
and intrusted with his confidence, could be bribed into an act of treachery to his 
memory.” 

So far the preface is intended as a defensive reply to the imputations first made 
in the edition in three volumes, issued by Johnson, in London, in 1806 . How 
far it fulfils the present purpose must be left to the judgment of history. Criti- 
cism is not the purpose of this introduction, else a very brief animadversion on 
the defence might at least show that the motives assigned for the suppression after 
the visit to London, are not such as would induce or justify a postponement of 
a publication previously proposed and prepared for at considerable expense ; that 
the political opinions, theories, and discussions in the writings of Dr. Franklin 
not in harmony, but in direct variance with the violences of the French re- 
^ iwlution ; and that they were adapted rather to repress than to afford any incen- 
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lived in favour of violence or outrage, such as alHicted France in the convulsions 
which produced so many afflictions to the friends of liberty as well as to the ad- 
herents of despotism ; that, on the contrary, the moderation and temperate reasoning 
of Franklin's political writings were rather to be feared by the advocates of legiti- 
macy, than stimulatives to the pensioned aposdes of discord and destruction, with- 
out reference to any argument founded on the personal circumstances of the lega- 
tee ; the works, as they appear under his more authentic publication, afford very 
little matter in addition to what had been collected and published by booksellers 
in the fair pursuit of their business ; nor did the first rumour of the suppression, 
in the edition of 1806, excite so much or such general attention as the circum- 
stance would seem to call for, in the United States ; where the hostility to the 
memory of Franklin’s services, strange but true to tell, had found a body of 
animosity so ample as to produce a certain measure of exultation rather than of 
resentment or shame on the appearance of the rumour. In Europe the Edinburgh 
Review, in noticing the preface to the edition of 1806, did not overlook the alleged 
suppression ; that article was copied into the Boston Monthly Anthology, No. 12, 
for December, 1806, from which a few short extracts will be pertinent to the pre- 
sent purpose. 

“ Nothing, we think, can show more clearly the singular want of literary enter- 
prise or activity in the States of America, than that no one has been found in that 
flourishing republic to collect and publish the works of their only philosopher. 
It is not even creditable to the liberal curiosity of the English public, that there 
should be no complete edition of the works of Dr. Franklin till 1806 ; and we 
should have been altogether unable to account for the imperfect and unsatisfactory 
manner in which the task has been now performed, if it had not been for the pre- 
fatory advertisement, which removes all blame from the editor of that edition, to 
attach it to a higher quarter.” 

Here the preface is quoted, and animadverted upon by the reviewer, in which 
he observes that the whole of Franklin’s works were not political and republican, 
and that a variety of remarks and speculations said to have been left by him might 
have been permitted to see the light, though his diplomatic operations had been 
interdicted ; and the reviewer thus proceeds : 

“The emissary of government, however, probably took care of these things; 
he was resolved ‘ to leave no botches in his work ;’ and to stifle the dreaded re- 
velation, he thought the best way was to strangle all the innocents in the vicinage. 

“ This self-taught American is the most rational, perhaps, of all philosophers. 
He never loses sight of common sense in any of his speculations ; and when his 
philosophy does not comport entirely in its fair*and vigorous application, it is al- 
ways regulated and controlled by it in its application and results. No individual, 
perhaps, ever possessed a jus ter understanding, or was so seldom obstructed in 
the use of it by indolence, enthusiasm, or authority. 

“ Regular education appears to be unfavourable to vigour and originality of un- 
derstanding. We cannot help fancying that if Franklin had been bred in a col- 
lege, he would have contented himself in expounding Pindar, and mixing argu- 
ment with his port in the Common Room ; and that if Boston had abounded with 
men of letters, he would never have ventured to come forth from his printing 
house, or been driven back to it, at any rate, by the sneers of the critics af)^r|he 
fl^st publication of the Busy Body. if 


2 
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“ llieife are not many among the thorough-bred scholars and philosophers of 
Enrope Who can lay claim to distinction in more than one or two departments of 
tcience and literature. The uneducated tradesman of America has left writings 
that call for our attention in natural philosophy— in politics — in political economy, 
and in general literature and morality* His examination before the House of 
Commons, in 1766 , adbrds a striking proof of the extent and minuteness of 
his information, the clearness and force of his extempore composition, and the 
steadiness and self-possession which enabled him to display those qualities with 
so much effect upon such an occasion. His letters before the commencement 
of hostilities are full of grief and anxiety ; but no sooner did matters come to 
extremities, than he appears to have assumed a certain keen and confident cheer- 
fulness, not unmixed with a sprinkling of asperity, and more vindictiveness than 
became a philosopher. 

“ Nothing can be more perfectly and beautifully adapted to its object than most 
of the moral compositions of Dr. Franklin. The tone of familiarity, of good 
will, and harmless jocularity ; the plain and pointed illustrations ; the short sen- 
tences, made up of short words ; and the strong sense, clear information, and 
obvious conviction of the author himself, make most of his moral exhortations 
perfect models of popular eloquence, and often the finest specimens of a style 
which has been too little cultivated in his native country. 

“ The most remarkable thing, however, in these, and indeed in the whole of his 
physical speculations, is the unparalleled simplicity and facility with which the 
reader is conducted from one stage of the inquiry to another. The author never 
appears for a moment to labour or to be at a loss. The most ingenious and profound 
explanations are suggested, as if they were the most naturd and obvious way of 
accounting for the phenomena ; and the author seems to value himself so little on 
his most important discoveries, that it is necessary to compare him with others 
before we can form a just notion of his merits. As he seems to be conscious of 
no exertion, he feels no partiality for any part of his speculations, and never seeks 
to raise the reader’s ideas of their importance, by any arts of declamation or elo- 
quence. Indeed, the habitual precision of his conceptions, and his invariable 
practice of referring to specific facts and observations, secured him, in a great 
measure, both from extravagant conjectures, in which too many naturalists have 
indulged, and from the zeal and enthusiasm which seems so naturally to be en- 
gendered in their defence. He was by no means averse to give scope to his 
imagination in suggesting a variety of explanations of obscure and unmanageable 
phenomena ; but he never allowed himself to confound these vague and conjectu- 
ral theories with the solid results of experience and observation. In his meteo- 
rological papers, and in his observations upon heat and light, there is a great deal 
of such bold and original suggestion ; but the author evidently sets little value on 
them, and has no sooner disburdened his mind of the impressions from which 
they proceeded, than he seems to dismiss them entirely from his consideration, 
and turns to the legitimate philosophy of experiment with unabated diligence and 
humility. As an instasuce of this disposition, we may quote part of a letter to the 
Abb^ l^ulavie upon a new theory of the earth, which he proposes and dismisses, 
Wi^ut concern or anxiety, in the course of a few sentences ; ‘ though^ the idea 
M ftdlen bn the brain m Enr^opean philosopher, it might have germinated 
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into a volume of eloquence, like Buffon’s, or an infinite array of para^phs and 
observations like those of Parkinson or Dr. Hutton.” 

Returning to the subject of the disputed suppression, there are other facts which 
may perhaps aid in the formation of a reasonable conclusion. Before the mate- 
rials were prepared for an edition in Philadelphia, in 1815, the editor addressed 
many of Dr. Franklin’s contemporaries, in general or special terms, soliciting any 
matter adapted to the purpose ; among whom was Mr. Jefferson, who often 
spoke of a suppression in England ; an intimation some years before from the 
late B. F. Bache, that he had made three several copies of certain political tran- 
sactions, which would make some noise whenever published. In consequence, a 
communication was made through a third person, in substance as follows : — 

“ Being on my way to Congress, which then sat in New York, I could not but 
call on my venerable friend : — 1 found him confined to his bed ; he thrust his hand 
from under the bedclothes — which struck me from its presenting the resemblance 
rather as an anatomical preparation, of mere bones and skin : he entered into conver- 
sation with the vivacity of health ; and after we had touched every topic he had 
thought fit to suggest, I was about to take my leave. ‘ Stop,* said the doctor, ♦ I have 
something to give you ; you shall see that 1 have not been idle, much as I have 
suffered.’ He called one of his grandsons, William, whom he directed to go into 
the library, and from a shelf described where he would find three folio stitched 
books, bring him one of them. The book was brought, and he said, ‘ Take 
that, it was intended for you.’ To avoid interrupting our conversation, I placed 
the book in my bosom, buttoning my coat over it; and our conversation continued 
some time : being about to retire, he repeated, * Take care of that book : it is 
for you and for posterity.’ — I took my leave— it was the last time ! Soon after, 
while I was yet in New York, my venerable friend died. An advertisement ap- 
peared in the public prints, calling upon all persons who possessed papers, books, 
or manuscripts of the deceased to return them to the legatee. 

“ Apprehending that the manuscript presented tome might be among the objects 
sought, I inconsiderately, and without taking a copy, sent it to Mr. T. Franklin, 
who on receiving from the gentleman by whom I sent it, said, ‘ Hah \ this is the 
very thing I wanted.’ Reflecting afterwards on the subject, the importance of 
the matter, and the expression, ‘ it was intended for you,’ I have never ceased 
to regret that my eagerness to do justice to Uie wishes of my venerable friend, by 
returning the manuscript, had precipitated me to do what appears to have been his 
purpose to prevent by placing the manuscript in my hands.” 

Such is the information derived from Mr. Jefferson, which he is known to have 
repeated to many others of his friends. Conversing with the late Benj. F. Bache, 
the doctor’s grandson, on the subject of the memoirs published by Dr, Steuber, 
he casually said there were some transactions which were yet to appear, which 
would excite great attention when Temple should publish his grandfather’s papers ; 
he had himself made three copies of a very important writing, one of which he 
had been told was intended for himself ; but, said he, Temple tells me he possesses 
them all.” Being asked if the subject was proper to be mentioned* he replied, 
” No ! l*expected to have had some concern in the publication myself, but he whose 
right it was to decide has disposed of them otherwise ; he considered Tenq |n| ,m 
requited by the government for his laborious services a^ad, that as a soMlHpt* 
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pensaiiont He beetowed the whole on him — ^his wishes were always sacred with 
me — my lips are sealed.” 

Upon the receipt of Mr. Jefferson’s statement, the editor of the Philadelphia 
edition, who had been previously in occasional correspondence with governor 
Franklin, then residing in London, communicated to him the preceding informa- 
tion, and enclosing a duplicate for Mr. T. Franklin, then in Paris. From the 
governor a most feeling and manly letter was received ; but although at a subse- 
quent period a correspondence on the contemporaneous publication at London and 
Philadelphia took place, no notice whatever was taken by Mr. T. Franklin of 
the communication, though made with the most friendly purpose. 

“ What the suppressed manuscript contained,” says the editor of a London edi- 
tion, ** that should have excited the jealousy of the government, we are unable to 
affirm, but from the conspicuous part acted by the author in the American revolution, 
and the wars connected with it, it is by no means difficult to guess ; and of this 
we are sure from his character, that no disposition of his writings could have been 
more contrary to his intentions or wishes.” 

These observations, indicating an acquaintance with the character and history 
of Franklin, are such as the circumstances warrant. Indeed, on comparing 
the facts here developed, and looking to the writings published, the matter 
offered by W. T. Franklin falls infinitely short of a vindication. The only 
article in the edition, given by him as complete, which is new or interesting, is 
the social intercourse and correspondence brought about between Mrs. Howe, the 
sister of Earl Howe, with the doctor ; and in that, nothing is to be found sufficient 
to induce or require a suppression : it is very interesting indeed, and honourable 
to all the parties, but involving, in its publication, nothing implicating any one. 
The. contents of the stitched book does not appear, nor is it accounted for in the 
ostensible vindication ; it is suppressed ; and unless some future Walpole, Dairy m- 
ple, or Doddington shall draw it forth from the British archives, it is not probable 
that it will ever appear. 

In the same edition, published by Johnson, London, the editor notices what he 
considers as Franklin’s probationary political essay, admired for its principles, 
its boldness, and its success ; yet it was the fruit of much previous discipline in 
composition, and was followed by many others of more comprehensive applica- 
tion. The occasion of its production had been before noticed by Dr, Wm. Smith, 
in his eulogium pronounced before the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia in these 
words : “ In 1744, a Spanish privateer, having entered the Delaware, ascended as 
far as Newcastle, to the great terror of the citizens of Philadelphia. On this oc- 
casion, Franklin wrote his first political pamphlet, called Plain Truth, exhort- 
ing his fellow-citizens to the bearing of arms ; which laid the foundation of those 
military associations which have ever since followed for the defence of the coun- 
try.” The effect of this pamphlet was prodigious. A public meeting was held 
in the meeting-house, where Whitfield had preached, and Franklin being called 
upon for his plan, produced it ; twelve hundred signatures were at once obtained, 
and the author was requested to take the appointment of colonel, which he mo- 
destly declined, recommending Mr. Lawrence as better qualified, and the recom- 
moiidlibn was adopted. 

'IhitWhough on this occasion he declined military command, he accepted it a 
few years after. Just before the defeat at Fort du Quesne had reached PhiladeL 
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phift, some citizens had proposed to raise a subscription for the purpose of ezhj* 
biting fireworks on the expected reduction of that place. ** It will be time enough/’ 
said Franklin, to prepare for rejoicing when we know we ought to fejoice.*’ 
The implied prognostication gave ofienoe, but the advices which came upon the 
heels of the purpose too well justified his sagacity ; and he reserved to arouse the 
people to a new energy. A numerous volunteer association was formed ; the assem- 
bly appropriated iS60,fi00 to defray the expenses, and the proprietary added i@5000 
more ; the governor invested Franklin with ample military powers, and the rank 
of colonel; his son, afterwards governor of Jersey, who had been an officer in 
the previous Canada war, became his aid-de-camp. Though there was no inva- 
sion by a foreign enemy, the Indians, at that period, very much harassed the 
frontier settlers, and in ITfifi, he marched in command of a detachment to Gnaden* 
hutten, a Moravian settlement, where his faculties were called upon to establish 
discipline, and protect the frontiers against a crafty enemy. Here we find the 
future sage unfolding faculties which have not been noticed by any of his biogra- 
phers, nor ever noted as of moment by himself. The facts are few, and the scene 
of action very limited, but such as it was, we find him at the moment of his ap- 
pointment calling upon the resources of his own mind, to supply what previous 
inexperience and the novelty of liis position required. The few facts here referred 
to are found in his own handwriting. 

We find the following notes made immediately upon his appointment to the 
command : 

“ Considerations to be taken : 

“ What number of men ? 

“ Should the post be fortified, and in what manner ? 

“ How long to be continued there ? 

“ Could they not be partly employed in raising their own provisions ? 

“ Could they have some lots of land assigned them for their encouragement ? 

“ What their pay ? and from what funds ? 

“ How much the annual expense ? 

“ Is it certain that the late method of giving rewards for apprehending rioters 
will be effectual ? 

“ To whom does the land belong ?” 

The commissioners to whom the charge of conducting the affairs with the In- 
dians was intrusted, at this period, were, the well known in Pennsylvania history, 
Conrad Wifer, with Jonas Seely, and James Reed, Esqs,, to whom the following 
letter was addressed : 

B* FranMin to James Reed^ Esq, 

** Philadelphia, Nov. 2, 1755,-5 o’clock M. 

Dear Sir, — I have your letter per Mr. Sea, and one just now by express. 
I am glad to hear the arms are well got up : they are the best that we could 
procure. I wish they were better ; but they are well fortified, will bear a good 
charge, and I should imagine they would do good service with swan or buck-shot, 
if not so fit for single baU. 1 have been ill these eight days, confined to my 
room and bed most of the time, but am now getting better. I have however 
dune what I could in sending about to purchase arms, for the supply of the 
frondeie« and can now spare you fifty more, which 1 shall send up todparrow 
c 2* 
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hostility of the court ; but his refusal of the place of under-secretary of state for 
the colonies, by showing that he was incorruptible, made him an object of abhor- 
^ rence. No other evidence need be referred to, than the conduct of Wedderbume, 
on his appearance before the privy council, on the affair of the celebrated letters, 
see vol. L p. 87 of this edition. 

The constancy and courage of a man was never more steadfast than that of Dr. 
Franklin on this occasion. The malignity of Wedderbume sought to hx a stigma 
by resorting to a classical allusion, and attempting to transfer it to the roan whose 
virtue had excited ministerial hatred. Though the allusion is well understood by 
men of erudition, it cannot be amiss, on this occasion, to give a concise explana- 
tion of it. Pliny, b. xviii. c. 3. reports an Athenian custom of branding slaves 
convicted of certain offences on the forehead ; or if for theft, on the hand w^ith 
which the theft was committed ; those thus marked, as Pliny expresses it, were 
inscripti trium literarum^ihe man of three letters, referring to the three initial 
letters, I T L, impressed on the culprit. Besides the malignity of W edderbume’s in- 
vective, the inapplicability of the wretched pun made the cause of the government 
ridiculous in the eyes of all liberal men. The triumph of the republic was not 
necessary to counteract the malice ; and time has testified to the uprightness of 
the American agent. It was known to the writer of this article in 1798, that those 
letters had been placed in the hands of the American agent by Dr. Williamson, 
who died a few years since at New York, and disclosed the fact before his death. 

The mission of Dr. Franklin to the court of France gave extreme mortification 
to the British ministers. Whether the attempts made to poison him by a present 
of wine, or the attempt to seduce him into a meeting at one of the churches, was 
the act of the ministers, or of some assassins, who sought the assassinatipn under 
expectations of reward, cannot now be ascertained, nor indeed is it necessary ; 
and the facts ere noticed here only as they appear to have been in the same spirit 
which operated on the court of St. James’s to retard negotiations, merely because 
Dr. Franklin, the trium literarum komot must have been the negotiator. This 
difficulty was attempted to be explained away by the ministers, who alleged that 
there was no person in Europe accredited by full powers to conclude a treaty of 
peace. 

On this occasion it was that a man of some celebrity, but who merited much 
more than has been rendered him, volunteered to clear away this pretext, Tho- 
mas Pownall, who had been some time governor of Massachusetts, — who knew 
America well and Franklin intimately, — had the courage to apprize the ministry 
that there was a man in Europe ready and willing, and duly authorized to treat 
for peace. This was done in a memorial, dated at Richmond, Jan. 1, 1782, and 
contains this striking paragraph : 

“ Your memorialist, from bis experience in the business, from information of 
the state of things, being convinced that a preliminary negotiation may be eom- 
menced ; from his knowledge of the persons with whom such matters must be 
negp|i|ted, as men with whom it was once his duty to act, with whom he has 
acte^%ith whom he has negotiated business of the crown, and whom, houmtr 
httblijSfond dexterous he found /Asm, he ciweiys experienced to be qf good faith ; as 
mm who h(we known your memorialist in bueinesM, md will have that cmfidmicc 
in him which ie necessary to the gestim qf tffairs.*^ 

GovmiQr PpwnaU was not listened to> theiigb no nan was better 'qualified to 
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advise by experience in American affairs and upright disposition. In a memorial 
which he had previously published concerning America, he predicted the progress, 
and growth, and grandeur of the United States. ** He who has observed the pro- 
gress of the new world,” said Governor Pownall, “ will know that this is true, 
and will have seen many a real philosopher, a politician, and a warrior emerge 
out of this wilderness, as the seed riseth out of the ground, where the grain lies 
buried for a season. I hope no one will so misunderstand this, as to take it for a 
fancy drawing of what may be ; it is a lineal and exact portrait of what actually 
exists.” 

In the printed preface to this memorial, the governor has taken care to be more 
explicit. After discussing the evils of a bad administration, and the benefits which 
flow from good great men in authority, he says, “ It is for that reason I will set 
Henry IV. of France at the head of the list ; one has heard of a Tully, a Fleury, 

a Clarendon, a Somers, a De Witt, and a ; and for the good of mankind, 

one would hope that such men, in all countries where they can act, may never be 
wanting to continue the list.” 

On the margin of the printed page in which this passage appears, the space in 
a ruled line is filled up with the word Franklin, and below in the governor’s 
handwriting, these words : — “ I have written in the name which was intended for 
that space.” 

Among the moral allegories in this and in former editions, is a parable very 
much celebrated, and justly, from the force and delicacy of its application : it is that 
of Abraham and the Stranger. Very soon after the revolution had terminated in a 
peace, and while yet the resentments of those who had been self-exiled by hos- 
tility to the freedom of their country were still fresh and rancorous, several publica- 
tions of a criminatory and vituperative kind were published in England. Two 
works of this description, both written by clergymen, appeared ; the first, a me- 
moir of the Life of Dr. Franklin, professing to be a continuation of the memoirs 
by himself ; this was published in French, and distributed in France for political 
purposes, in which odium theologicum was so extravagant as to furnish its own 
antidote. The second was entitled, “ A View of the Causes and Consequences of 
the American Revolution, by Jonathan Boucher, M. A.” &c., in which the parable 
against persecution was charged upon the venerable Franklin as a palpable pla- 
giarism; copied from the Polemical Discourses of Jeremy Taylor, folio 1674, 
p. 1078. The editor of a recent English epitome of Franklin’s memoirs has 
renewed the story, with an expression of surprise that his grandson should not 
have rectified the error. 

Perhaps the present occasion may be a suitable one to place this matter on its 
proper foundation. The general source of misapprehension on this topic, arises out of 
the a.ssumption that Dr. Franklin premeditatedly published this parable as an original 
composition of his own. Upon this point it would be enough to say, that Dr. Frank- 
lin never published any edition of his own productions ; that those editions which 
appeared at various times were issued by other persons, to whom, when asked, he 
communicated whatever was sought and within his power; deriving no emolument 
whatever from any of them. 

In the works of Lord Kaimes, in a chapter on education, he published a version 
of the parable on persecution. Parson Boucher first alleged that Franklin 
claimed it as his own.” This allegation is a mere assumption ; there is nothing to 
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verify it, any more than that he who quoted prose or verse from Pope or Dryden, 
illustrative of some moral principle, must be considered as appropriating the verse 
as his own. Lord Kaimes simply says, “ the following parable against persecution 
was communicated to me by Dr. Franklin.** This doth not substantiate the alle- 
gation of a claim to be its author ; it was communicated as an illustration of bene- 
volence and toleration, without any other intimation. Lord Kaimes states simply 
by whom it was communicated, and so descants on it. 

It is very certain that there were two different versions of such a parable, one of 
the Persian poet Sadi, and written so early as A. D. 1256 ; and a second, of Jere- 
my Taylor, published in 1674. That the leading ideas and moral inferences were 
alike in both, and differed only in their idiomatic construction, is indisputable, 
and that they both merited the regard and approbation of all good men. The ver- 
sion of the parable in the Bostaan of the Persian poet Sadi, is more oriental and 
circumlocutory ; and not required to be presented here. That of Jeremy Tay- 
lor is given with a view to afford the reader an opportunity of judging on the 
merits of the version, said by Dr. Taylor to have been “ found in the Jewish 
books.” The version is as follows : “ When Abraham sat at his tent door, accord- 
ing to his custom, waiting to entertain strangers, he espied an old man, stoop- 
ing and leaning on his staff, weary with age and travel, coming towards him, who 
was a hundred years of age : he received him kindly and washed his feet, provided 
supper, caused him to sit down ; but observing the old man ate and prayed not, 
nor begged for a blessing to his meat, he asked him why he did not worship the 
God of heaven ? The old man told him that he w^orshipped the fire only, and ac- 
knowledged no other God. At which answer Abraham grew so jealousy angry, 
that he thrust the old man out of his tent, and exposed him to all the evils of the 
night, and an unguarded condition. When the old man was gone, God called to 
Abraham, and asked where the stranger was ? He replied, I thrust him away, be- 
cause he would not worship thee. God answered him, I have suffered him those 
hundred years, although he dishonoured me ; and couldst thou not endure him one 
night, when he gave thee no trouble ? Upon this, saith the story, Abraham fetched 
him back again, and gave him hospitable entertainment and wise instruction, . Go 
thou and do likewise, and thy charity will be rewarded by the God of Abraham.” 

We shall here give the version as published by Lord Kaimes, and shall annex, in 
another column, a different and much improved version, which we copy from the 
edition corrected by Dr. Franklin, for the use of Mr. Vaughan. A comparison of 
Dr. Taylor’s version with the first, and the improvements in the scriptural style, 
arrangement into numbered verses, and the still stronger point and effect given to 
the moral, will at least amount to this, that if it was a copy, it was a very much 
improved one, and in every respect better adapted to the nature of a mc^ apo- 
logue than that of Sadi or Dr. Taylor. 


Lord Kaimts's version. 

And it came to pass after these things, that 
Abraham sat in the door of his tent about the 
going down of the sun, and behold a man bent 
with age, coining from the way of the wilderness, 
leaning on And Abraham arose and 

|||t lum, and stu^^onto him, Turn in, I pray thee, ! 


Last version by Dr. Franklin. 

1. And it came to pass after these things, that 
Abraham sat m the door of his tent about the 
going down of the sun. 

S. And behold a man bowed with age, came 
from the way of the wilderness, leaning on a 
staff 
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•nd wash iky feet, and tarry all night ; and thou 
tbdt rise aarly in the morning and go on thy 
way. And the man said, Nay, for I will abide 
under this tree. But Abraham pressed him 
greatly ; so he turned, and they went into the tent ; 
and Abraham baked unleavened bread, and they 
did eat And when Abraham saw that the man 
blessed not God, he said unto him, Wherefore 
dost thoU not worship the most high God, creator 
of heaven and earth 1 And the man answered 
and said, 1 do not worship thy God, neither do I 
call upon his name; for I have made to myself 
a god, which abidcth always in my house, and 
provideth me with all things. And Abraham’s 
zeal was kindled against the man, and he arose 
and fell upon him, and drove him forth with 
blows into the wilderness. And God called upon 
Abraham, saying, Abraham, where is the stran- 
ger ? And Abraham answered and said. Lord, he 
would not Worship thee, neither would he call 
Upon thy name ; therefore I have driven him out 
from before my face into the wilderness. And 
God said, I have borne with him these hundred 
and ninety and eight years, and nourished him, 
and clothed him, notwithstanding his rebellion 
against me ; and couldst not thou, who art, thyself 
a sinner, bear with him one night 1 
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3. And Abraham rose and met him, and said, 
Turn in, I pray thee, and wash thy feet, and tarry 
all night, and thou shalt arise early in the morn- 
ing and go on thy way. 

4. But tbk man said, Nay, for I will abide 
under this tree. 

5. And Abraham pressed him greatly ; so he 
turned, and they went into the tent, and Abra- 
ham baked unleavened bread, and they did eat. 

6. And when Abraham saw that the man 
blessed not God, he said unto him, Wherefore 
dost thou not worship the most high God, creator 
of heaven and earth ? 

7. And the man answered and said, I do not 
worship the God tliou speakest of, neither do I 
call upon his name ; for I have made to myself a 
god, which abideth always in my house, and 
provideth me with all things. 

I 8. And Abraham’s zeal was kindled against 
the man, and he arose and drove him forth with 
blows into the wilderness. 

9. And at midnight God called upon Abraham 
saying, Abraham, where is the stranger 1 

10. And Abraham answered and said, Lord, 
ho would not worship thee, neither would he 
call upon thy name ; therefore I have driven him 
out before my face into the wilderness. 

I 11. And God said, Have I borne with him 
these hundred ninety and eight years, and clothed 
him, notwithstanding his rebellion against me ; 
and couldst not thou, that art thyself a sinner, 
bear with him one night 1 

12. And Abraham said. Let not the anger of 
the Lord wax hot against his servant; lo, 1 have 
sinned ; forgive me, I pray thee. 

13. And Abraham arose, and went forth into 
the wilderness, and sought diligently for the 
man, and found him, and returned with him to 
the tent; and when he had entreated him kindly, 
he sent him away on the morrow with gifts. 

14. And God spake unto Abraham, saying, 
For this thy sin ihall thy seed be affleted four 
hundred years in a strange land. 

15. But for thy repentance will I deliver 
them; and they shall come for& with power and 
gladness of heart, and with much iubstance. 


A comparifion of these three several versions will show that the transfusion of the 
first idea, wherever it arose, with Sadi, Jeremy Taylor, or the Jewish books, that in 
each change the moral purpose was more perspicuously put forth, and besides the 
greater appropriateness of the language, the subdivision, and the entir<^ ’/ition of the 
12th to the 16th verses, much improved, and enforced the excellence of the princi. 
pie of toleration. In this view, it becomes of little consequence whence the first 
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idea was derived ; no one can dispute the superiority of the latter version, and no 
one can claim it in that form as belonging to any other than Franklin. The moral, 
however, appears to have been thrown away on the Rev. Jonathan Boucher, who, 
having been a rector oT an episcopal church in Maryland before the Revolution, for- 
sook his country, and was rewarded by the royal bounty with an ecclesiastical living. 

Franklin has not been treated with the same virulence by clergymen generally ; 
among his most enduring and faithful friends through all the vicissitudes of fortune, 
Dr. Joseph Priestley, the founder of the pneumatic system, and Dr. Richard Price, 
the apostle of civil liberty, maintained their uniform and constant friendship; and 
many of less note appear to have coveted to be numbered amongst the adherents 
of a man who had shed so much lustre on his country and the cause of liberty. It 
may therefore be fit in this place to bestow a few words on the ethics of Franklin. 

As Socrates was the first of whom we have knowledge in all antiquity, whose 
philosophy concentrated all actions, and determined their value by their utility, 
Frahklin appears to have taken the lead in modern times, and was, during many 
years of his residence in Europe, considered as the founder of modern utilitaria- 
nism ; and this too was the standard of his religious opinions. It was his practice 
to avoid .disputation or controversy on modes of faith ; he censured none, when 
they did not operate perniciously, and deemed that to be good which produced 
good. liike Cicero and Sir William Jones, he acquiesced without accepting the 
dogmas of the prevailing systems, and even conformed in his exterior deportment, 
and in his family, to the usages of some one or other sect, unbiassed by any. In 
his youth he became sceptical, but in maturer years perceived that doubt had its 
extremes as well as credulity ; and that as the human faculties are limited, so man 
cannot penetrate beyond those bounds ; that time, space, and the origin, or causes, 
or what has been called the eternity of things, are all beyond the measure of those 
faculties ; that we judge of all we know by analogy, and where that fails we know 
nothing. He felt that there was a morality incident to the nature of man, inde- 
pendent of all that is held to be supernatural or miraculous ; nature at large and 
her phenomena, and greatest of all, man himself, the only miracles ; that the source 
of these phenomena was sublime and impenetrable, indicating beneficence and 
justice, and leading to utility in all things. All religions he considered as human ; 
none having superiority, but as they promoted the greatest good ; but the proper 
business of man in the world of which he forms a part, and the perfection of his 
nature, was the promotion of universal happiness, by the prevention or mitigation 
of evil. 

This mode of thinking arose either out of a happy temperament, or produced it. 
Modesty and frankness, with a happy gaiety, were his ordinary characteristics ; 
somewhat reserved, but cheerful abroad, playful and communicative at home ; cool 
in deliberation, dispassionate on all subjects, the most inflexible of men under the 
persuasion of rectitude and justice. 

Among his warmest admirers in Europe were three very uncommon men, of 
three different nations : Bentham, and Turgot, and Beccaria. Condorcet relates an 
anecdote of Franklin and Turgot. 


When Turgot had determined to make some reforms upon the system of Colbert, 
and rescue France from the tribute to which she was subjected by a commerce 
#^ch destroyed the internal industry of France, and where there was no recipro- 
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city, the Perruquiera were at that time a privileged corporation, and it was tho 
policy of the time to preserve their privileges, rather than have to pay an immense 
number of pensions, if their privileges were takei) away. Franklin, speaking U) 
Turgot on the financial point, observed : “You have in France an excellent source 
of revenue, may recruit your army at the same time, and it will cost you nothing ; 
let the public refrain from frizzing and powdering their hair; the money saved will 
be preferable to a tax, and enable the people to pay those that are indispensable; 
then the Perruquiera, being without a vocation, may be embodied in a military 
corps, the wages of hair-dressing will be saved, and the hair-powder will be con- 
verted into provisions.” 

In the memoirs written by himself, we find his mind was very early disengaged 
from the prevailing superstitions of the day. Among the works which fell under 
his eye, while employed as a printer at Palmer’s, in London, was Wollaston’s 
Sketch of the Religion of Nature ; and this work it was which led him to try his 
own mind by a severe and unbiassed scrutiny ; in consequence, he composed a 
short Essay on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain. Of this tract no traces 
are to be found, though the tenor and title of the work may be very easily con- 
ceived upon a review of his moral writings, and especially the notes which he was 
accustomed to commit in a rough, hasty form, as if in haste, lest they should 
escape him ; of these first thoughts and rude sketches, we have several sheets 
before us, and among which is the first sketch of an essay on Providence, and the 
original draft of the first letter which appears in the epistolary correspondence of 
this edition, which was never before published. If it were practicable to presen 
a fac simile, it would afford an example of the mode in which a few first rough 
thoughts may be enlarged by correlative ideas, and by progressive improvements 
reduced into a complete whole. 

Time has done some justice, but not as ample as is due, to the character and 
services of Franklin. While his reputation spread among civilized nations, and 
his wisdom and sound discretion contributed, above all other men, to the consum- 
mation of his country’s character and independence ; it is melancholy to have to 
say, that his merits excited the envy, and often the malice, of men associated 
with him in the common cause. He had at one period to maintain the credit of 
his country at the court of Versailles, when some of his colleagues were wantonly 
intruding individual views on the attention of the court; at the same time he was 
traduced by a private correspondence with members of Congress, the substance of 
which found its way into debate, and formed fuel for faction : on two occasions 
he had deemed it necessary to signify his desire of retiring from his station at Ver- 
sailles, as, being the object of a constant jealousy, he felt pernicious counteraction 
of his best efforts ; but the good sense of a few wise and able men, such as Charles 
Thompson, soon counteracted those designs against him in Congress, and the 
Count de Vergerines, by formally declaring that he could not hold correspondence 
with more than one plenipotentiary from the United States, put an end to the difli- 
culties which had been thrown in the way of the public interest. A public agent 
of the south at this period charged Dr. Franklin with being a Yankee! ! — another 
of the north represented the Americans at Paris as satellites revolving round the 
planet Franklin ! — and among the accusations which for a long time carried the 
greatest force was^ that he obeyed the orders of CongrearimpUdtly, 
d 3 
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One of his colleagues at Paris, a few years ago, reviewing the transactions of 
that period, in which it was not easy to overlook Franklin, speaks of him in the 
following article, which, being an eifusion conceived in a temper splenetic and 
resentful, affords, perhaps, the best eulogy that has been offered to the public on 
his character. It was published in the Boston Patriot. 

** Mr. Jefferson has said, that Dr. Franklin was an honour to human 

nature. And so indeed he was. To all the talents and qualities for the foundation 
of a great and lasting character, which were held up to the view of the whole world 
by the University of Oxford, the Royal Society of London, and the Royal Academy 
of Sciences in Paris, were added, it is believed, more artificial modes of distin- 
guishing, celebrating, and exaggerating his reputation, than were ever before or 
since practised in favour of any individual. 

“ His reputation was more universal than that of Leibnitz or Newton, Frederic 
the Great or Voltaire, and his character more beloved and esteemed than any or 
all of them. 

“ Newton had astonished, perhaps, forty or fifty men in Europe ; for not more than 
that number, probably, at any one time had read him and understood him, by his 
discoveries and demonstrations ; and these being held in admiration in their respec- 
tive countries, at the head of the philosophers, had spread among scientific people a 
mysterious wonder at the genius of this, perhaps, the greatest man that ever lived. 
But his fame was confined to men of letters. The common people knew little, and 
cared nothing, about such a recluse philosopher. Leibnitz’s name was still more 
confined. Frederic was hated by one half of Europe, as much as Louis XIV. was, 
and as Napoleon is. Voltaire, whose name was more universal than any of those 
before mentioned, was considered as a vain profligate wit, and not much esteemed 
or beloved by anybody, though admired by all who knew his works. 

“ But Franklin’s fame was universal. His name was familiar to government 
and people ; to kings, courtiers, nobility, clergy, and philosophers, as well as ple- 
beians, to such a degree, that there was scarcely a peasant or a citizen, a valet de 
chambre, coachman, or footman, a lady’s chambermaid, or a scullion in the kitchen, 
who was not familiar with his name, and who did not consider him as a friend of 
human kind. When they spoke of him, they seemed to think he was to restore 
the golden age. They seemed enraptured enough to exclaim, 

Aspice venturo Istentus ut omnia seculo. 

** To develope that complication of causes which conspired to produce so singular 
a phenomenon, is far beyond my means or forces. Perhaps it can never be done 
without a complete history of the philosophy and politics of the eighteenth century. 
Such a work would be one of the most important that ever was written ; much 
more interesting to this and future ages, than the ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,’ splendid and useful as it is. La Harpe promised a history of the philoso- 
phy of the eighteenth century ; but he died, and left us only a few fragments. Four 
of the finest writers that Gneat Britain ever produced, Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, 
Hume, and Gibbon, whose labours were translated into all languages, — and three 
of the most ele^nt writers that ever lived in France, whose works were also 
translated into au languages, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Raynal,— were professed ad*» 
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niirers of Mr. Franklin. He was considered as a citizen of the world, a friend ta 
all men, and an enemy to none. His rigorous taciturnity was very favourable to 
this singular felicity. He conversed only with individuals, and freely only with 
confidential friends. In company he was totally silent.” 

This sketch, drawn by one of his colleagues at Paris, is remarkable for the 
force of its reluctant acknowledgments, and the preposterous effort to account, in 
a supernatural, or artificial*, or some mysterious way, for his celebrity, and the 
indiscriminate attachment and praise lavished on him by every condition in hu- 
man society. There would not seem to be a necessity for any other than the 
simple and obvious causes of this celebrity ; he who was “ an ornament of human 
nature,” “ as indeed he was.” One “ who possessed all the talents and qualities 
for the foundation of a great and lasting character,” would seem to require no 
“ artificial modes of diffusing, and celebrating his reputation.” That it was ex- 
aggerated, is in no instance shown ; yet the author of the sketch insinuates that 
“ artificial modes were practised, such as were never known before.” Who prac- 
tised them ? Franklin never published nor profited by any of his writings, phi- 
losophical or political ; on the former he seems to have set very little value, 
and the latter were more profitable to his country than to his purse. The cause 
is solved by the words of the reluctant eulogist, — “ He was considered a citizen 
of the world, a friend of all men, and an enemy to none.” This is the key of 
this artificial mystery. 

It is due to truth not to withhold the fact, that his distinguished labours for his 
country were not regarded with the justice due by that country to his services. 
Very soon after his return from that splendid mission, of which he was the ani- 
mating soul and the superintending intelligence, he experienced that often re- 
peated and too often verified imputation of ingratitude in republics. During the 
contest, his all-effective influence regulated and drew forth the resources which 
formed the only treasury of the revolution. That influence blunted the venom of 
envy ; but peace restored, it burst forth with an acrimony which, had not the 
venerable Charles Thomson consigned his journal to the flames in a moment of 
mistaken liberality, would have surprised and confounded posterity. The long 
concealed spirit of jealousy, and the discretion which had silenced the enemies of 
the revolution, and encouraged hopes of the royal cause even to the moment when 
peace was proclaimed, now changed its passivity for action, and singled out the 
patriarch of independence as the object of their vengeance. In monarchies, gratitude 
is never expected, and the disregard of services is genial to selfish institutions. It 
becomes the more odious, and the more remarkable, when it appears in the last 
position of human society where it should not be suffered or tolerated. 

The following is an abstract of a summary of his services, which was offered 
to the notice of Congress by a friend. In England he combatted the stamp act by 
his public writings, and in his two celebrated examinations before parliament and 
in the privy council, which it was allowed led to the repeal of that act. 

He opposed the duty act, and though he could not prevent its passing, it was 
modified, at this instance, by the omission of salt, and other articles. 

He wrote and published numerous papers in refutation of the ministerial prin- 
ciples of taxation, and their writers ; he conducted two secret negotiations for 
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the repeal, and offered payment for the tea destroyed at Boston, in the event of 
their repeal. 

He rendered himself obnoxious by his zeal for his country, for which he was 
insulted before the privy council, and dismissed from the direction of the post 
office, estimated at 7500 dollars a year. 

The king’s governors were ordered not to sign any warrant for his salaries. 

Returning home, he devoted himself to the cause of independence. He was 
chairman of the committee of safety, and invented the chevaux de frize for the 
defence of the Delaware. 

He, in 1775, associated with Messrs. Hanson and Lynch, at the head-quarters 
near Boston, arranged the affairs of the union between the northern states and 
general Washington. 

In spring, 1776, he was associated with Messrs. Carrol and Chew in a mis- 
sion to Canada ; the same year he was appointed to France ; put all the money he 
possessed into the hands of Congress (about S3000), and sailed for France, in 
the midst of war and danger, in the 70th year of his age. 

He made no bargain for salary, or appointments, but was told he should have 
g2500 a year, his expenses paid, and to be assisted by a secretary. 

When, in 1764, Pennsylvania sent him to England on the same salary, they 
allowed him a year’s advance for the expenses of his passage. He had no al- 
lowance from Congress, was badly accommodated in a vessel, not fit for the north- 
ern seas, and which foundered on her return. 

He served as commissioner and plenipotentiary at the court of France ; and 
performed services which were not probably duties of his station. No secretary 
being sent, the business was executed partly before the commissioners left him, 
and entirely after by himself, with the aid of his grandson, who was allowed 
never exceeding three hundred pounds a year. 

He served as consul for several years; and as special judge in admiralty 
causes ; and issued commissions to privateers, of which the Black Prince alone 
captured in one year seventy-five sail. 

He served as commissary of purchases, receiving and paying bills of exchange, 
amounting to 2,600,000 livres. 

In a letter of Silas Dean to colonel Wm. Duer, of New York, he thus notices 
the services of Franklin ; — “ Congress drew bills of exchange upon president 
Laurens, in Holland, several months before he left America; they drew on Mr. 
Jay, long before his arrival in Spain ; all of which bills were honoured by the 
doctor. You in America believed that this was done with money received from 
Spain and Holland ; not at all ; the drafts were constantly sent to Franklin to be 
discharged ; even the salaries of Mr. Jay, and Mr. Adams, and their suites, were 
paid by the doctor out of funds which his address obtained from the treasury 
of France. The agents of particular states were provided with large sums in 
the same way, out of funds ostensibly obtained for the subsistence of the army. 
Our ambassadors and agents have cost us, for some time, at least twenty thousand 
pounds sterling each year; the redemption of prisoners as much more. Congress 
was several times requested by the doctor not to draw on him for more, but they 
always continued to draw, often without notice, and were always paid.’’ 
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It is true, that by his fellow-citizens of Pennsylvania, he was received on hi« 
return with gratulations, and they conferred on him the highest trusts they could 
bestow. It has been before noticed, that, by the editor of the edition of 1779 
it was said, “ the times appear not ripe enough to give expression to the venera- 
tion due to Franklin and even now, in the fifty-seventh year of American in- 
dependence, that justice remains to be suitably done. The secret enmities which 
were directed against him during the whole time of his eventful mission at 
Paris have been snatched from the indignation of the history, by the consignment 
of the private papers of the venerable Charles Thomson to the fiames ; an error 
having its motive in virtue, but certainly operating as a denial of positive as well 
as of retributive justice. Charles Thomson, being rebuked in terms of afifection and 
respect for this sacrifice, excused himself to the writer by expressions to this effect : 
“ The reputation and the actions of Dr. Franklin required no other vindication than 
the independence of his country ; during the whole period of his services at home 
and abroad, no person knew them better than myself ; as to his enemies, it is an 
act of charity to future generations that they should be consigned to oblivion, were 
it only to leave the revolution unblemished by their exposure. Men who have 
held their heads very high would otherwise not appear to very great advantage.” 

Though honoured in his favourite city and state, Congress never made that 
remuneration which he had a right to expect ; and it will at some day not re- 
mote be inquired by the faithful historian, to what causes it should be ascribed 
that even in his latter years, and after his demise, his descendants should have 
been proscribed in the very city which he and they had so much honoured and 
adorned. After the foundation of the federal government, there appeared a mani- 
fest tendency to proscribe him and others, who had been eminently conspicuous 
in the cause of independence ; and this spirit extended to the institutions of which 
he was the author, which deserve some brief remarks here. 

There had existed in Pennsylvania a law called the test act, which was in- 
tended to counteract the private intrigues and the undisguised hostility which was 
manifested by the adversaries of the revolution who had not emigrated. The mo- 
deration of the people forbade any molestation on account of opinion, and many who 
were, from education or other causes, partial to the royal cause remained in perfect 
security while they refrained from actual interference with the cause of liberty. In 
the moment of the triumphant establishment of independence, the generosity of the 
friends of liberty held forth an amnesty, and opened to those who had been opposed 
to the national independence the common rights of freemen. None was more earnest 
or effectively active in the repeal of the test law than Franklin. With an ingrati- 
tude that is unhappily too frequent, the power and influence which had been so 
long repressed by a perfidious discretion, soon displayed itself ; and thenceforward 
exhibited a character, which never ceased till the generation had nearly passed 
away, of hostility to the principles of freedom. The repeal of the test law forms 
a salient point in the politics of the period, which affected all public measures. 
Those who were thus liberally treated identified themselves with every measure 
hostile to liberal principles, and became an active and propelling power in one 
of the parties which grew up on the formation of the federal government. The 
artifices and the malignity of this class of ungrateful men, gave much of their 
girbssness to party spirit, in the first twelve years of Ac federal government, and 
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coBtnbuted at once to produce and imbitter the melancholy state of society which 
clc^sed the last century, and by their violence to the overthrow of that party ; from 
wriueh period the slate of society is happily contrasted by the social quiet, security, 
and concord which have been experienced during the subsequent thirty years. 

It was said of David Mallet’s life of Chancellor Bacon, that “ it contained no 
illustration of the philosophy of the period ; and that had he written the life of 
Marlborough, he might have omitted the tactics of the period with the same pro- 
priety.” The same characteristic belongs to more than one history of the Ame- 
rican revolution, in which Franklin appears not to have held even a secondary 
place. 

Among the transactions which followed the peace, the abrogation of the consti- 
tution which had been drawn up by Franklin for Pennsylvania, merits some no- 
tice. The same month which is marked by the Declaration of Independence 
gave birth to the convention which formed the republican constitution of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Franklin was the president of that convention. The constitution 
which it adopted presents his political opinions ; a single assembly and a plural 
executive- were in his judgment the proper basis of a government for a free 
people. Averse from any form which would subject human affairs to the caprice 
or passions of any individual, he considered a single executive as constituting in 
effect a monarchy, the natural tendency of which was to despotism. It was 
contvplcted 28th September, 1776, having a preamble assigning the causes of its 
formation ; its first chapter was a Bill of Rights, embracing all those free prin- 
ciples of action, right, and security which leave no room for the equivocations 
of unwritten law, and asserting all that was necessary to social security, freedom 
of action and opinion. 

The second chapter contained the plan of a frame of government, wherein the 
legislative power was assigned to an assembly of responsible delegates, and the 
executive to a president and council. The assembly to be annually chosen by bal- 
lot, and the members to be eligible for only four years out of seven ; no members 
elected by the state to Congress of the United States to sit longer than two years 
successively, and to be ineligible for three years afterwards. All bills presented at 
any session to lie over after debate for another session, and to be printed in the 
interval for public consideration ; and by the § 47, a council of censors was con- 
stituted to be chosen every seventh year, to sit one year, whose duty it should 
be to inquire whether the constitution had been administered inviolate ; the legis- 
lators faithful ; tlie executive performed their duty ; in what manner the retinue 
had been collected and disposed of; and if they should find cause, to call a con- 
vention in two years after their session for the revision of the constitution, dtc. 

This constitution was in operation until after the present constitution of the 
United States was established. The parties which grew out of the contest on 
that occasion assumed various names, which as is not uncommon were sometimes 
deceptive, and displayed in action what was very different from or absolutely 
opposed to the signification of the title assumed. 

It was in the heat of these excitements that the constitution of Pennsylvania 
furnished by Franklin was assailed ; and while the friend of freedom cannot but 
ijSlgret the various modes by which consUtutions have been l^ubverted in more 
times, he who is fatniliar w^th history will be apt to moderate his surprise 
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at what has happened in other countries, when he learns that even in Pennsyl- 
vania, the constitution of Franklin was not terminated by the means and mode 
provided within itself; but that proceedings characterized by violence put an end to 
it, and supplied its place by the constitution which still exists. 

This abstract of history would be defective, if the causes and consequences 
were not adverted to. The § 36 of Franklin’s constitution is in the following 
words : “ As every freeman, to preserve his independence (if without a sufficient 
estate), ought to have some profession, calling, trade, or farm, whereby he may 
honestly subsist, there can be no necessity for, nor use in establishing offices of 
profit ; the usual effects of which are dependance and servility, unbecoming free- 
men, in the possessors and expectants ; faction, contention, corruption, and disorder 
among the people. But if any man is called into public service, to the prejudice 
of his private affairs, he has a right to a reasonable compensation.” 

The discussions which had arisen on the formation of the federal constitution 
had unfolded unequivocal prepossessions towards monarchical institutions, and the 
forms of the English government especially. Titular distinctions and the appetite 
for place, ranks, orders, and degrees — patricians and plebeians— the well-bom and 
the vulgar, were heard of, and menaced a restoration of the vices and follies which 
had cost so much to overcome and do away. A constitution which required every 
man to have a profession, calling, or trade, and which at once held forth the incon- 
gruity of sinecure offices, could not but be odious to the newly self-incarnated no- 
bility ; and the work of Franklin, under which the commonwealth prospered in 
quiet, was doomed to a like proscription with that of his family. An illustration 
of the state of society at the period, is pertinent to the historical purpose of 
this preface. Such were the ridiculous extremes of the passions of the period, 
that the intolerance of faction, temporarily ascendant in political power, carried its 
influence into private society. The enjoyment of peace after the recent afflictions 
of war naturally led the youth of both sexes to social intercourse and innocent 
felicity. Dancing assemblies were among the seasonable recreations. A grand- 
son of Franklin, who had been educated with peculiar care and affection during 
his residence in Europe, had returned home with his intellect well cultivated and 
the polish of the best manners. Modest and unassuming, ainiable and unaffected, 
his deportment during the completion of his education at the university of his 
native city had acquired for him private esteem and public admiration. Without 
seeking distinction^ he was by common assent considered tlie model and became 
the leading director of those innocent and rational assemblies. But that jealous 
and unq\iiet spirit which had closed the doors of the presidential levees against the 
talented and accomplished daughter of Franklin, carried its proscription into the 
dancing assemblies ; and, surprising as the fact may appear at the present day, the 
grandson was interdicted from those assemblies of which he was the first orna- 
ment, upon this significaDt plea — that he was a printer! Such an occurrence 
would appear from its complex absurdity and extravagance almost incredible ; but 
there still survive too many witnesses of the fact to leave it doubtful. 

The constitution of the commonwealth, it may be better conceived from this 
anecdote, was not adapted to the views and wishes of the then dominating influence. 
In ffie flush of success in some points of political contenUon, and usings but 
abusing the influence of a great name, while in the prosecution of their vempsoce 
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ftgatnsi popular government equal and free, they conspired to subvert Franklin’s 
ooBstitutkin, and to establish another which, by a concentration of official patronage, 
comparatively greater in the executive than that possessed by the royal prototype 
of England, they calculated would secure to them the power and the offices of the 
state for ever ; nor did they hesitate to resort to means odious and violent to ac- 
complish their purpose. The existing constitution had provided legal means for 
its correction and amendment ; those were wholly disregarded ; and such was the 
temper of the authors of the transactions, that members of the assembly were 
forc^ from their dwellings to give an appearance of sanction by their presence, 
to an act against which they had protested, for which they refused to vote, and 
to which their constituents were opposed : to complete their purpose, they excluded 
from the new constitution every provision for its amendment; a feature which 
was a favourite in all the constitutions formed contemporaneously and since. 

This omission, however, only indicated the hopes and purposes of the authors. 
They had seen the monarch of England governing an unpaid parliament by patron- 
age and influence. The whole power of appointment was therefore vested in the 
executive. The judiciary, in the absence of a church establishment, was a power 
to be made permanent to secure the duration and identity of their domination, and 
the dependence of the bar. Fortunately for mankind, power is constantly 
blinded by the excess of its passions ; the combination was circumscribed and 
local, but suffrage was diffusive and all comprehending : the illusion which sug- 
gested the calculation of a perpetuation of power in the dominant party, survived 
scarcely ten years; for the general election of 1779 terminated their career, and 
transferred that very power to the hands of their democratic adversaries. The 
chief actors in those irrational transactions have moved off the stage, and their 
descendants who survive are blended with the community, undistinguished, but 
enjoying that peace, order, and security which began to bless society only at the 
moment of their overthrow. The reputation of Franklin has gradually ceased to be 
assailed, and his posterity in the third degree, by the mere force of their faculties 
and virtues, have found their way to the chairs of philosophy in their native city, 
to the scientific branches of the military establishment, and to a reputable rank 
in the naval institutions, of their country. 

These incidents belong to history, they carry a moral which cannot be disregard- 
ed, but the generation now upon the tapis have no means but a vague tradition to 
appreciate how great the obligations they owe to the men of those days, the 
evile they have escaped, or the afflictions endured and overcome in arriving at the 
present state of peace, concord, and prosperity. 

It would be remiss on this occasion not to notice a recent collection and publi- 
cation of familiar letters of Dr. Franklin, by Jared Sparks, Esq. of Boston. A few 
of those letters had appeared in the edition of 1818, but the rest have never 
before reached the press ; they are principally addressed to his relatives, and to 
Miss Stevenson, to whom letters appear addressed, in the early published 
editions : miscellaneous fragments form an appendix thereto, taken from some volumes 
which had been collected by Col, W. Duane, and transferred from his private 
library to the Philadelphia Atheneum ; these will also be found at the close of the 
second volume of this edition. In the preface to Mr. Sparks’s publication, he deplores 
tite loss of “ Franklin’s letter-book, embracing the entire period of his agency in 
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England, throughout a space of almost twenty years, ascribable to the treachery 
or negligence of the person to whom he intrusted them when he went to France.” 
Mr. Sparks animadverting on that injustice to Franklin, of which we took notice 
in the preceding part of this preface, written before Mr. Sparks’s publication ap- 
peared, he thus manfully expresses himself : 

“ Owing to a train of circumstances which, at one time, were not well under- 
stood, but. now admit of an easy and full explanation, the character of Franklin 
suffered in the hands of some of his late associates and contemporaries. Sus- 
picions of his political integrity, and even of his private honesty, were scattered 
among the credulous, and produced impressions on the minds of many of his 
countrymen, which his brilliant name and great services have as yet hardly 
effaced. After a laborious inquiry into this matter, with no ordinary means of in- 
formation and opportunities of research, particularly in regard to his acts as minis- 
ter plenipotentiary in France, and in negotiating the treaty of peace at the end of 
the war, I feel authorized to declare, that his conduct admits of unqualified vin- 
dication ; that so far from open censure or the whispers of suspicion, he deserves 
the lasting praise and gratitude of his country, for the manly, consistent, unde- 
viating, honourable, and efficient course he pursued, in the face of numerous 
obstacles and embarrassments, during the whole nine years of his residence in 
France. His patriotism and fidelity to his trust were equalled only by his un- 
rivalled talents and sagacity.” 

It may be proper to state the nature of some of those odious imputations, in 
which personal jealousy and the angry hate of the refugees who had obtained am- 
nesty united in propagating. During the periods of the first and second presidency, 
it had been whispered by certain persons, that Franklin had obtained a million of 
livres from the court of Versailles, and had appropriated it to his private use. The 
writer of this preface has frequently heard the calumny unreservedly uttered ; and 
it was not until Thomas Jefferson entered upon the presidential duties, that the 
authentic means of putting an end to this odious moral assassination could be 
reached. It appeared that this report had at an early period of the first presidency 
been made the subject of an official but secret investigation, and Mr. Gouverneur 
Morris, official agent at Paris, was instructed to trace the subject to its source. 

This million unaccounted for, as the libellists said, was found to be that very 
million which has been a subject of petition for nearly half a century, and which 
was only decided to be repaid by Congress in 1832-3; Franklin was suspected of 
receiving and appropriating to his own use. Mr. Gouverneur Morris, by no means 
an admirer of Dr. Franklin or his philosophy, to his honour, performed his duty with 
integrity. He found that this million had been advanced by the French court 
before Franklin had arrived in France; that it was placed to the order of Baron 
Beaumarchais; and that it was disposed of in supplying military stores, of which 
the government of the United States had acknowledged the receipt. But what ap- 
pears most remarkable is, that although this report of the American minister at 
Paris reposed in the archives of the department of state, the calumny was tolerated 
until Thomas Jefferson caused it to be exposed, and set the slander to rest for ever. 

The letters first ushered to the public by Mr. Sparks unfold further the do- 
mestic and social character of Franklin. One of his eulogists has described him as 
silent in company, and given to converse freely with only one person. The in- 
e 
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ference intended by this trait of character, is not exactly that which naturally be- 
longs to it. In the habitual innocency and playfulness which he was fond of in- 
dulging with his grandchildren, he frequently introduced, in reproof of too light 
and frequent volubility, this admonition : — “ Recollect you have two ears, and two 
eyes, and only one mouth, which shows you must not speak more than half what 
you hear, and of half as much as you see.” 

He entertained a very unfavourable opinion of the ordinary modes and topics 
of conversation in mixed companies; he did not consider them always the most 
favourable places for obtaining or communicating knowledge; in mixed companies 
capacities are generally unequal, and egotism or the desire to show off qualities 
more superficial than solid too generally predominates ; useful topics are rarely 
thought of, and where gaiety prevails, it is good philosophy to partake and not to 
disturb it by the interposition of gravity, or serious discussions, which are better 
adapted to the retired privacy and deliberation of individuals of similar temper and 
dispositions : he was in his domestic relations habitually cheerful and gay ; and 
though no man possessed a more ready or keen wit, he repressed it abroad; 
considering vanity as a predominating passion, and too often using an exag- 
gerated freedom with the qualities and failings of neighbours. 

In those select societies which sprung up under his guidance in his first ma- 
turity, and of which the philosophical society and the city library are existing 
monuments, he was the actuating spirit. Among his associates of those early days 
his wit was as interesting as his philosophy was instructive ; the questions which 
he propounded in the Junto extended to every department of practical knowledge, 
and had for their aim uniformly utility and the promotion of benevolence ; in the 
discussions which arose he had always a principal but an unobtrusive share ; he 
was not dogmatical in any thing; though he spoke frequently, he was never guilty 
of a long or an incomprehensible speech ; and when others flagged, he was always 
ready to bring his philosophy and his good humour into action. Several sheets 
of his first thoughts suggested for discussion lie before the writer ; with their first 
terms altered, interlined, improved, augmented, or abridged. From those frag- 
ments the following are selected. 

“The great secret of succeeding in conversation is to admire little, to hear 
much ; always to distrust your own judgment, and sometimes that of your friends ; 
never to pretend to wit, but to make that of others appear as much as possible ; 
to hearken to whatever is said, and answer to the purpose.” 

Another extract, though not strictly analogous, is distantly so, and cannot be out 
of place. 

“ How shall we judge of the goodness of a writing? or what qualities should a 
writing on any subject have, to be good and perfect in its kind ? 

“ Answer, To be good, it ought to have a tendency to benefit the reader, by 
improving his virtue or his knowledge. 

“The method should be just; that is, it should proceed regularly from things 
known to things unknown, distinctly, clearly, and without confusion. 

“ The words used should be the most expressive that the language affords, 
provided they are the most generally understood. 

** Nothing should be expressed in two words that can as well be expressed in 
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one, i. e. no synonymas should be used ; but the whole be as short as possible, 
consistent with clearness. 

The words should be so placed as to be agreeable to the ear in reading, 

Summarily it should be smooth, 

clear, and 

short. 

“ For the contrary qualities are displeasing.” 

The early perceptions of Franklin on nearly every subject were far in advance 
of his contemporaries. His memorable essay on population, and other thoughts 
on the subject, preceded the Congress of delegates from all the colonies in 1754. 
The articles agreed upon by that assembly were composed by him ; he had pene- 
trated futurity ; and there was a certain harmony between the tone of his thoughts 
and the occurrences of the period which brought about that Congress, which may 
be historically considered as the first germination of that great revolution which 
was terminated by the peace of 1783. 

Franklin has been, by writers hostile to freedom, considered as one premedi- 
tating a revolution, and labouring to fulfil his own prophecy. But persons who 
imagine this only prove their want of due discrimination. His mind had anti- 
cipated posterity, not with a view to augment its acceleration, but,-— as he view- 
ed the electric fluid, — among the phenomena of human society. Having sounded 
the depths of the generations of men, it is probable that he discerned a necessary 
and inevitable consequence, the future outnumbering of the people of this conti- 
nent, so as to reverse the tenor of an expression which he uttered after the race 
of events had outstript his speculations. A small island in the west of Europe 
governing the American continent, and subjecting it to a policy incompatible with 
human freedom, resembles k jolly boat governing the motion of an hundred gun 
ship he perhaps saw the day when, the ship would “ cut the painter,” as it has 
happened. The sagacity which then outstript his contemporaries, was not a crea- 
tion, but a discernment of future events ; he was no stranger to history, and in 
the colonies of Spain he could discern enough to induce a generous desire, that 
his own country should not gradually sink or be sunk, by the relentlessness of 
power, into a similarly degrading condition. 

Indeed the British politicians of 1754 appear to have taken an alarm, and in 
seeking to arrest the progress of events, suspended the plans then digested, and 
appear thenceforward to have entered upon a policy more repressive and rigorous. 
Among the autograph notes before referred to, is the following question pro- 
posed to be debated at the Junto. 

“ If the sovereign power attempts to deprive a subject of his right (or, which is 
the same thing, what he thinks his right), is it justifiable to resist if he is able?” 

This sentiment is much older than the Congress at Albany,* and in poor 
Richard’s almanac, for 1751, three years before the Albany meeting, the following 
article is found under the title genealogy. 

“ It is amusing to compute ie number of men and women among the ancients 
who clubbed their faculties to produce a single modem. As you reckon back- 
ward the number augments, in the same ratio as the price of the coat which was 
sdd for a halfpenny a button continually doubled. Thus, 
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» A nobleman of the present day is the great result, who numbers 1 


His father and mother 

- 

- 


2 

His grandfather and grandmother 

- 


4 

His great grandfather, and great grandmother 


8 

4th degree 


- 



16 

5th 

- 


- 



32 

6th 



- 



64 

7th 






128 

8th 






256 

9th 






512 

10 th 






1024 

11th 






2048 

12th 






4096 

13th 






8192 

14th 






16384 

15th 






32768 

16th 






65536 

17th 






131072 

18th 






262144 

19th 






524288 

20th 

.. 




1048576 


There are twenty-one generations, without taking a plurality of children in any 
case or intermarriage, and allowing three generations for one hundred years, we 
are carried back to the era of the Norman Conquest, at which time each noble- 
man of that race at the present day, to exclude ignoble blood from his veins, ought 
to have one million forty-eight thousand Jive hundred and seventy-six noble an- 
cestors, 

** Carry the reckoning three thousand years farther back, and the number amounts 
to fve hundred millions, probably more than exists at one time on the earth — 
proving pretensions to ancestry to be — a joke 

In a letter to his daughter, Mrs. Sarah Bache, concerning the order of Cincin- 
nati, there is another explication of this subject, given in a very sarcastic style. 

The domestic economy of Franklin, has been generally inferred to be sordid 
and penurious, perhaps from a misapprehension of the economical morality of 
Poor Richard, which has never been considered by his biographers in the spirit 
of its author. Those who laboured to find in this production a pretext for dis- 
paraging him, have discovered matter of reprobation even in its morality ; it has 
been held forth as inculcating a paltry and niggard economy. Those critics 
never place themselves in the position he held, nor look at the state of the society 
to which Poor Richard addressed himself. In the centre of an assemblage of 
colonies, detached and varying in climates and positions ; originating in incon- 
gruous elements ; with interests not always harmonious, rendered dissonant by 
foreign policy, and restricted from the exercise of their faculties abroad and at 
home; forbidden to be industrious, and oppressed wherever the natural instincts 
in seeking hiqipiness had bounded over unnatural restraints he saw those in- 
stinctive powers of the human character directing enterprise with such powerful 
success in opposition to law, as to induce policy to relax, and to connive at 
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those very illicit entaiprises, beesuse they tought from the sources of the pre- 
cious metals fruits more rich and ample than th(Hie of merely lawful mercantile 
commem> and transferred the treasures of Mexico and Peru to the coffers of the 
English treasury. 

Ilie testraints of colonial policy forbade indulgence in luxury of living, or enjoy- 
ment; but the propensity to imiute European frudiions was even then too preva- 
lent for the pecuniary means of the people. An effort to restrain those propensities, 
to induce a community of thought in social relations, to wculcate simplicity of 
manners, as alone adapted to the state of society in which policy, in violation of 
nature, had placed them, were the objects of Poor Richard. Perhaps, indeed, he 
may have anticipated an event, which was to arrive at some uncertain and remote 
day, when the liberty of posterity might have to depend on a frugal and hardy 
yeomanry ; and however remote such a crisis might then appear to be, that steps 
could not be taken too early to avert such fatal effeminacy as had marked the de- 
cline of Italy and Spain. To accomplish such provident purposes Poor Richard 
was happily adapted ; the success was signal as the conception was original ; the 
production was indeed more admired for its simplicity and ingenuity, *than as a 
deep moral design ; but the moral effects have been realized, and still retain their 
influence with the pleasure of recollection. 

In his domestic economy he has been generally supposed to be penurious and 
niggardly, and that the household of the philosopher was regulated by sordid 
maxims. No mistake could be greater ; in every stage of his progress he was 
regulated by what he possessed, not by what he might possess. He was severe in 
avoiding debt, and equally so against whatever was wasteful; amonx his maxims 
at home, was ** Share where it is needful, but waste nothing.” ]^. Franklin 
differed from those opinions of others concerning her husband, and frequently 
deemed it necessary to suggest lessons of prudence to the very master of jnrudence ; 
she sometimes complained of unnecessary purchases and hard bargains— Debby,” 
said the doctor, *<is not the dam full ? Would you wish it to overflow and go to 
waste T More than enough is too much : kt us share what we can spare, as Poor 
Richard says.” ^ - 


This loosb preface was deemed necessary, were it for no other end than to 
point out errors, and afford hints to some fhture biographer, should one arise, 
whose benevolence and disinterestedness of purpose may be in sympathy with 
the American sage. 

The arrangement of the whole of former editions, with very large additions, are 
embraced in these two volumes. 

The first volume enobraces the autobiography and continuation, widi political 
and some philosophical subjects ; for the ready access to any of which, an alpha- 
betical index of principal matters is pr^ed to the first volume. 

The second volume is preceded by a table of cmitents, which designates every 
separate subject contained therein. 
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OF 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


To WUliam Franklin^ Esq., Governor of 
New Jersey. 

Twyford,* 1771. 

Dear Son,— I have ever had a pleasure in 
obtaining any little anecdotes of my ancestors. 
You may remember the enquiries I made 
among the remains of my relations, when you 
were with me in England, and the journey I 
undertook for that purpose. Imagining it 
may be equally agreeable to you to Team the 
circumstances of my life, many of which you 
are unacquainted with, and expecting the en- 
joyment of a few weeks’ uninterrupted lei- 
sure, I sit down to write them. Besides, there 
are some other inducements that excite me to 
this undertaking. From the poverty and ob- 
scurity in which I was born, and in which I 
passed my earliest years, I have raised my- 
self to a state of affluence and some degree of 
celebrity in the world. As constant good for- 
tune has accompanied me even to an advanc- 
ed period of life, my posterity will perhaps be 
desirous of learning the means, which I em- 
ployed, and which, thanks to Providence, so 
well succeeded with me. They may also 
deem them fit to be imitated, should any 6f 
tliem find themselves in similar circumstances. 
— This good fortune, when I reflect on it, 
which is frequently the case, has induced me 
sometimes to say, that if it were left to my 
choice, I should have no objection to go over 
the same life from its beginning to the end : 
requesting only the advantage authors have, 
of correcting in a second Slition the fiiults 
of the first. So would I also wish to change 
some incidents of it for others morefavourable. 
Notwithstanding, if this condition was deni- 
ed, I should still accept the offer of re-com- 
mencing the same life. But os this repeti- 
tion is not to be expected, that which resem- 
bles most living one’s life over again, seems 

♦The seat of Dr. Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph. 
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to be to recall all the circumstances of it ; 
and to render this remembrance more durable 
to record them in writing. In thus employing 
myself I shall yield to the inclination so natu- 
ral to old men, of talking of themselves and 
their own actions ; and I shall indulge it with- 
out being tiresome to those, who, from respect 
to my age, might conceive themselves oblig- 
ed to listen to me, smce they will be always 
free to read me or not. And lastly, (I may as 
well confess it, as the denial of it would be be- 
lieved by nobody,) I shall perhaps not a little 
gratify my own vanity. Lideed, 1 never heard 
or saw the introductory words “ Without vani- 
ty I may say,” (Sic., but some vain thing imme- 
(fiately followed. Most people dislike vanity in 
others, whatever share they have of it them- 
selves, but I give it fair quarter, wherever I 
meet with it, being persuaded that it is often 
productive of good to the possessor, and to 
others who are within his sphere of action : 
and therefore, in many cases, it would not be 
altogether absurd, if a man were to thank 
God for his vanity among the other comforts 
of life. 

And now I speak of thanking God, I desire 
with all humility to acknowledge that I attri- 
bute the mentioned happiness of my past life 
to his divine providence, which led me to tlie 
means I u|ed, and gave the success. My 
belief of this induces me to hope, though I 
must not presume, that the same goodness 
will still be exercised towards me, in continu- 
ing that happiness or enabling me to bear a fa- 
tal reverse, which I may experience as others 
have done; the complexion of my future 
fortune being known to him only, m whose 
power it is to bless us, even in our afflictions. 

Some notes, one of my uncles (who had the 
same curiosity in collecting family anecdotes) 
once put into my hands, furnished me with 
several particulars relative to our ancestors. 
From these notes I learnt that they lived in 
the same village, Ecton in Northamptonshire; 
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on a freehold of about tliirtv acres, for at least 
three hundred yeon^ and now much longer 
ccmld not be ascertained.* 

This small estate would not have sufficed 
for tlieir maintenance without the business of 
a smith, which had continued in the family 
down to my uncle’s time, the eldest son being 
always brought up to that employment; a 
custom which he and my father followed witli 
regard to their eldest sons. When I searched 
the registers at Ectoru, I found an account of 
their marriages and burials from the year 
1555 only, as the registers kept did not com- 
mence previous thereto. I however learnt 
from it, that I was the youngest son of the 
youno^est son for five generations back. My 
granJfather Thomas, who was bom 1596, liv- 
ed at Ecton, till he was too old to continue 
his business, when he retired to Banbury in 
Oxfordshire, to the house of his son John, 
with whom my father served an apprenticeship. 
There my uncle died and lies buried. We 
saw his grave stone in 1758. His eldest son 
Thomaslived in the house at Ecton, and left 
it with the land to his only daughter, who 
with her husband, one Fisher of Wellingbo- 
rough, sold it to Mr. Isted, now lord of the ma- 
nor there. My grandfather had four sons, 
who ^ew up: viz. Thomas, John, Benjamin, 
and J^iah. Being at a distance from my pa- 
pers, I will give you what account I can of 
them from memory : and if my papers are not 
lost in my absence, you will find among them 
many more particulars.! 

* Perhaps from the time, when the name of Frank- 
UN, which before was the name of an order of people, 
was assumed by them for a surname, when others took 
surnames all over the kingdom. 

As a proof that Franklin was anciently the common 
name of an order or rank in England, see Judge For- 
tescue, De laudibvs Legum Anglim, written about the 
year 1412, in which is the following passage, to show 
that good juries might easily be formed in any part of 
England. 

Regio etiam ilia, ita respersa refertaque est posses- 
soribus terrarum et agrorum, quod in ea, villula tarn 
parva reperiri nompoterit, in qua non est miles, armi- 
gcr, vel pater -familias, qualis ibidem Frankkri vulga- 
riter nuncupatur, magnis ditatus possessionibus, nec 
non libore tenentes et alii valccti plurimi, suis patri- 
raoniissufficientes ad faciendum juralam, in forma pra:- 
notata 

“ Moreover, the same country is so filled and repre- 
nished with landed menne,thRt therein so small a thorpe 
cannot be found wherein dweleth not a knight, an es- 
quire, or such a householder, as is tltbre commonly 
called a Franklin, enriched with great possessions; 
and also other freeholders and many yeomen able for 
their livelihoodes to make a jury in form aforemen- 
tioned.”-^ OW Translation.) 

Chaucer too calls his country gentleman, a Franklin; 
and after describing his good housekeeping, thus cha- 
racterises him: 

” This worthy Franklin bore a purse of silk. 

Fix’d to his girdle, white as morning milk. 

Knight of the Bhire, first Justice at th' Assize, 

To ^Ip the poor, the doubtful to advise. 

In all employments, generous, just, he proved ; 

Renown’a for courtesy, by all beloved, 
t Copy of an original letter, found among Dr. FrankUn's 
papers, from Josiak to B. Franklin. 

Lovino Son,— A s to the original of our name there is 
various opinions ; some say that it came from a sort 
nf title of which a book, that you booglit whea hen. 


Thomas, my eldest uncle, was bred a smith 
under his father, but being ingenious, and en- 
couraged in learning (as aD my brothers 
were) by an esquire Palmer, then the princi- 
pal inhabitant of that parish, he qualified him- 
self for the bar, and became a considerable 
man .in the county ; was chief mover of all 
public-spirited enterprizes for the county or 
town of Nortliampton, as well as of his own 
village, of which many instances were relat- 
ed of him : and he was much taken notice of, 
and patronized by lord Halifax. He died in 
1702, the 6tli of January ; four years to a day 
before I was born. The recital which some 
elderly persons made to us of his character, I 
remember, struck you as something extraor- 
dinary, from tits similarity with what you 
knew of me. “ Had he died,” said you, four 

gives a lively account. Some think we are of a French 
extract, which was formerly called Fiaqjvs ; some of a 
free line; a line free from that vassalage which was 
common to subjects in days of old; some from a bird 
of long red legs. Your uncle Benjamin made inquiry 
of one skilled in heraldry, who told him there is two 
coats of armour, one belonging to the Franklins of the 
north, andone totheFranklinsof the west. However, 
our circumstances have been such as that it hath hardly 
been worth while to concern ourselves much about 
these things, any further than to tickle the fancy a 
little. 

The first that I can give account of, is my great grand 
father, as it was a custom in those days among young 
men too many times to goe to seek their fortune, and 
in his travels he went upon liking to u taylor; but he 
kept such a stingy house, that he left him and travel- 
led farther, and came to a smith's house, and coming 
on a fasting day, being in popish times, he did not like 
there the first day ; the next morning the servant was 
called up at five in the morning, but after a little time 
came a good toast and good bt^er, and he found good 
housekeeping there ; he served and learned the trade of 
a smith. 

In queen Mary’s days, either his wife, or my grand- 
mother, by father’s side, informed iny father that they 
kept their bible fastened under the top of a joint-stool 
that they might turn up the bonk and read in the bible, 
that when any body came to the dore they turned up 
the stool for fear of the aparitor, for if it was discover- 
ed, they would be in hazard of llieir lives. My grand- 
father was a smith also, and settled nt Eton in North- 
amptonshire, and he was imprisoned a year and a day 
on suspicion nfhis being the authorofsome poetry that 
touched the character of some great man. lie had only 
one son and one daughter ; my grandfather's name was 
Henry, my father's name was Thomas, my mother’s 
name was Jane. My father was born at Ecton or Eton, 
Northamptonshire, on the 18th ofOctober, 15% ; married 
toMiss Jane White, niece to Coll White, ofBanbury, and 
died in the 84th year of his age. There was nine chil- 
dren of us who were happy in our parents, who took 
great care by their instructions and pious example to 
breed us up in a religious way. My eldest brother had 
but one chi Id, which was married to one Mr Fisher, at 
Wallingborough, in Northamptonshire. The town was 
lately burnt down, and whether she was a sufferer or 
not I cannot tell, or whether she be living or not. Ffer 
father dyed worth fifteen hundred pounds, but what her 
circumstances are now I know not. She hath no child. 
If you by the freedom of your office, makes it more like- 
ly to convey a letter to her, it would be acceptable to 
me. There is also children of brother John and sister 
Morris, but 4 hear nothing from them, and they write 
not to me, so that I know not where to find them. I 

have been again to about seeing but have 

mist of being informed. We received yours, and are 
glad to hear poor Jammy is recovered so well. Son 
John received the letter, but is so busy just now that 
he cannot write you an answer, but will do the best bo 
can. Now with hearty love to, and prayer for you all 
I rest your affectionate Ikther. Boston, May 36, 1739. 

JOSTAH FRANKUN. 
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years later, on the same day, one might have 
supposed a transmigration.’* John, my next 
uncle, was bred a dyer, I believe of wool Ben- 
jamin was bred a silk dyer, serving an appren- 
ticeship in London. He was an ingenious 
man. I remember, when I was a boy, he came 
to my father’s in Boston, and resided in the 
house with us for several years. There was 
always a particular affection between my fa- 
ther and him, aid I was his godson. He 
lived to a great age. He left behind him 
two quarto volumes of manuscript, of his own 
poetry, consisting of fugitive pieces addressed 
to his friends. He had invented a short hand 
of his own, which he taught me, but not having 
practised it, I have now forgotten it He was 
very pious, and an assiduous attendant at the 
sermons of the best preachers, which he re- 
duced to writing according to his method, and 
had thus collected several volumes of them. 
He was also a good deal of a politician ; too 
much so, perhaps, for his station. There fell 
lately into my hands in London, a collection 
he made of all the principal political pamphlets 
relating to public affairs, from the year 1641 
to 1717 ; many of the volumes are wanting, as 
appears by their numbering, but there still re- 
main e’ght volumes in folio, and twenty in 
quarto and in octavo. A dealer in old books 
had met with them, and knowing me by name, 
having bought books of him, he brought them 
to me. It would appear that my uncle must 
have left them here, when he went to Ameri- 
ca, which was about fifty years ago. I found 
several of his notes in the margins. H is grand- 
son, Samuel Franklin, is still living in Bos- 
ton. 

Our humble family early embraced the re- 
formed religion. Our forefathers continued 
Protestants through the reign of Mary, when 
they were sometimes in danger of persecu- 
tion, on account of their zeal against popery. 
They had an English bible, and to conceal it, 
and place it in safety, it was fastened open 
with tapes under and within the cover of a joint 
stool. When my great grandfather wished 
to read it to his family, he placed the joint 
stool on his knees, and then turned over the 
leaves under the tapes. One of the children 
stood at the door to give notice if he saw the 
apparitor coming, who was an officer of the 
spiritual court In that case the stool was 
turned down again upon its feet when the 
bible remained concealed under it as before. 
This anecdote I had from uncle Benjamin. 
The family continued all of the church of 
England, till about the end of Charles II. 
reign, when some of the ministers that had 
been outed for their nonconformity, holding 
conventicles in Northamptonshire, my uncle 
Benjamin and my father Josiah aiier^ to 
them, and so continued all their lives : the 
rest of the family remained with the episco- 
pal church. 
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My lather married young, and carried his 
wife with three children to New England, 
about 1682. The conventicles being at that 
time forbidden by law, and frequently disturb- 
ed in their meetings, some considerable men 
' of his acquaintance determined to go to that 
country, and he was prevailed with to accom- 
pany them tliither, where they expected to 
enjoy the exercise of their religion with free- 
dom. By the same wife my mther had four 
children more born there, and by a second 
wife ten others — in all seventeen ; of which 
I remember to have seen thirteen sitting to- 
gether at his table, who all grew up to years 
of maturity, and were married; I was the 
youngest son and the youngest of all except 
two daughters. I was bom in Boston in New 
England. My mother, the second wife of my 
lather, was Abiah Folger, daughter of Peter 
Folger, one of the first settlers of New Eng- 
land ; of whom honourable mention is made 
by Cotton Mather, in his ecclesiastical histo- 
ry of that country, entitled Magnolia Christi 
Americana^ as “ a goodly and learned Eng- 
lishman,” if I remember the words rightly. 

I was informed he wrote several small occa- 
sional works, but only one of them was print- 
ed, which I remember to have seen several 
years since. It was written in 1675. It 
was in familiar verse, according to the taste 
of the times and people; and addressed to 
the government there. It asserts the liberty 
of conscience, in behalf of the Anabaptist^ 
the Quakers, and other sectarians, that Iiad 
been persecuted. He attributes to this per- 
secution the Indian wars, and other calami- 
ties that had befallen the county ; regarding 
them as so many judgments of God, to punish 
so heinous an offence, so contrary to charity. 
This piece appeared to me as written with 
manly freedom and a pleasing simplicity. The 
six last lines I remember, but have forgotten 
the preceding ones of the stanza ; the purpose 
of them was, that his censures proceeded from 
good will, and therefore he would be known 
to be the author. 

“ Rpcatise to be a libeller (said he) 

I hate it with my heart; 

From Sherburne* town, where now I dwell, 

My name I do pul here ; 

Without oflence, your real friend,— 

It is Peter Folgier. 

My elder brothers were all put apprentices 
to different trades. I was put to the grwnmar 
school at eight years of age, my fiither intend- 
ing to devote me as the tythe of his sons, to 
the service of the church. My early readiness 
in learning to read, (which muEit have been 
very early, and I do not remember when I' 
could not read,) and the opinion of all my 
friends, that I should certainly make a gocil 
scholar, encouraged him in this purpose of 


* Sherburne In the island of Nantucket. 
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hia. My uncle Benjamin, approved of it, 
and proposed to give me his short-hand vo- 
lumes of sermons to set up with, if I would 
learn short-hand. 

I continued however at the grsmmar school 
rather less than a year, thoucn in that time 
I had risen gradually from the middle of the 
class of that year, to be at the head of tlie 
same class, and was removed into the next 
class, whence I was to be placed in the third 
at the end of the year. But my father, bur- 
thened with a numerous family, was unable, 
without inconvenience, to support the expense 
of a college education ; considering, moreover, 
as he said to one of his friends in my presence, 
the little encouragement that line of life af- 
forded to those educated for it, he gave up his 
first intentions, took me from the grammar 
school, and sent me to a school for writing and 
arithmetic, kept by a then famous man, Mr. 
George Brownwell. He was a skilful master 
and successful in his profession, employing 
the mildest and most encouraging metlioda 
Under him I learnt to write a good hand pretty 
soon, but failed entirely in arithmetic. At 
ten years old, I was taken to help my father 
in his business of a tallow-chandler and soap- 
boiler, a business to which he was not bred, 
but had assumed on his arrival in New Eng- 
land, because he found that his dying trade, 
being in little request, would not maintain his 
family. Accordingly, I was employed in cutr 
ting the wick for the candles, filling the moulds 
for cast candles, attending the shop, going of 
errands, &c. 

I disliked the trade, and had a strong incli- 
nation to go to sen^ but my father declared 
against it ; but residing near the water, I was 
much in it and on it I learnt to swim well, 
and to manage boats ; and when embarked 
with other boys, I was commonly allowed to 
govern, especially in any cose of difficulty ; 
and upon other occasions, I was generally (lie 
leader among the boys, and sometimes led 
them into scrapes, of wliich I will mention on 
instance, os it shows an early projecting pub- 
lic spirit, though not then justly conducted. 

There was a salt marsh which bounded 
part of the mill-pond, on the edge of which at 
high water we used to stand to fish for min- 
nows ; by much trampling we had made it a 
mere quagmire. My proposal was to build a 
wharf there for us to stand upon, and I shew- 
ed my comrades a large heap of stones, which 
were intended for a new house near the marsh, 
and which would very well suit our purpose. 
Accordingly, in the evening when the work- 
men were gone home, I assembled a number 
of my playfellows, and we worked diligently 
like so many emmets, sometimes two or three 
to a stone, till we had brought tiiem all to moke 
our little wharf. The next morning the work- 
men were surprised, on missing the stones 
which formed our wharf ; inquiry was made | 


after the authors of this transfer; we were ’ 
covered, complained ot and corrected by our 
fethers ; and though I demonstrated the utili- 
ty of our work, mme conv.nced me that, that 
which was not truly honest could not be truly 
useful. 

I suppose you may like to know what kind 
of a man my father was. He had an excellent 
constitution, was of a middle stature, well set, 
and very strong: he could draw prettily, was 
a little skilled in music ; his voice was sono- 
rous and agreeable, so that when he played 
on his violm and sung witlial, as he was accus- 
tomed to do after the business of the day was 
over, it was extremely agreeable to hear. He 
had some knowledge of mechanics, and on oc- 
casion was very handy with other tradesmen’s 
tools ; but his great excellence was his sound 
understanding and solid Judgment in pruden- 
tial matters, both in private and public af- 
fairs. It is true he was never employed in 
the latter, the numerous family he had to edu- 
cate, and the strictness of his circumstances 
keeping him close to his trade ; but I remem- 
ber well his being frequently visited by lead- 
ing men, who consulted him for his opinion 
in public affaii-s, and those of the chui-ch he 
belonged to, and who shewed great respect 
for his judgment and advice : he was also 
much consulted by private persons about their 
affairs, when any difficulty occurred ; and fre- 
quently chosen an arbitrator between contend- 
ing parties. At his table he liked to have, as 
often as he could, some sensible friend or 
neighbour to converse with, and always took 
care to start some ingenious or useful topic for 
discourse, which might tend to improve the 
minds of his children. By tliis means he turn- 
ed our attention to what was good, Just, and 
prudent, in the conduct of life ; and little or no 
notice was ever taken of what related to the vic- 
tuals on the table, whether it was well or ill dress- 
ed, m or out of season, of good or bad flavour, pre- 
ferable or inferior to this or that other thing of 
the kind, so that I was brought up in such a 
perfect inattention to those matters, as to be 
quite indifferent as to what kind of food was 
set before me. Indeed I am so unobservant of 
it, that to this day I can scarce tell a few hours 
after dinner of what dishes it consisted. This 
has been a great convenience to me in tra- 
velling, where my companions have been 
sometimes very unhappy for want of a suit- 
able gratification of tJieir more delicate 
because better instructed tastes and appe- 
tites. 

My mother had likewise an excellent con- 
stitution : she sueWed all her ten children. I 
never knew either my father or mother to have 
any sickness but that of which they died — he 
at 89 and she at 85 years of age. They lie 
buried together at Bo^n, where I some years 
since placed a marble over their grave, with 
this inscription : 
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Jon AH F&JUfXLlN, 
and 

Abiah, his wife, 
lie here interred. 

They lived lovingly together in wedlock 
fifty-five years. 

And without an estate, or any gainful employment, 
By constant labour and honest industry, 
naintained a large family comfortably, 

and brought up thirteen children and seven grand- 
children respectably. 

From this instance, reader. 

Be encouraged to diligence in thy calling 
And distrust not Providence. 

He was a pious and prudent man ; 

She a discreet and virtuous woman. 

Their youngest son. 

In filial regard to their memory. 

Places this stone. 

J. F. born 1655, died 1744, iGtai 89. 

A. F. 1667, 1752, 85. 

By my rambling digressions, I perceive my- 
self to be ™wn old. I used to write more 
methodiciuly. But one does not dress for pri- 
vate company as for a public ball Perhaps it 
is only negli^nce. 

To return: I continued thus employed in 
my father’s business for two years, that is till 
I was twelve years old ; and my brother John, 
who was bred to that business, having left my 
lather, married and set up for himself at Rhode 
Island, there was every appearance that I 
was destined to sujmly his place, and become 
a tallow-chandler. But my dislike to tlie trade 
continuing, my father had apprehensions, that 
if he did not put me to one more agreeable, I 
should break loose and go to sea, as my bro- 
ther Josiah had done to his great vexation. 
Inconsequence he took me to walk with him, 
and see joiners, bricklayers, turners, braziers, 
&c., at their work, that he might observe my 
inclination, and endeavour to fix it on some 
trade or profession that would keep me on 
land. It has ever since been a pleasure to me to 
see good workmen handle their tools ; and it has 
Ixien often useful to me to have learnt so much 
by it as to be able to do some trifling jobs in 
the house, when a workman was not at hand, 
and to construct little machines for my expe- 
riments, at tlie moment when the intention of 
making them was warm in my mind. My 
fithor determined at last for the cutlers’ trade, 
and placed me for some days on trial with Sa- 
muel, son to my uncle Benjamin, who was bred 
to that trade in London, and had just establbli- 
ed himself in Boston. But the sum he exacted 
as a fee for my apprenticeship displeased my 
father, and I was taken home again. From 
my infancy I was passionately fond of read- 
ing, and ail the money that came into my 
hands was laid out in the purchasing of books. 
I was very fond of voyages. My first acqui- 
sition was Bunyan's works in separate little 
volumea I afterwards sold them to enable 
me to buy R. BurlorCs Historical Collec- 
tions ; they were small chapmen’s books, and 
cheap, 40 volumes in all. My father’s little 
Hbi^ coDfflsted chiefly of hooks in polemic 
divinity, most of which 1 read. I have oftra 
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regretted, that at a ume when 1 had such a 
thirst for knowledge, more proper books had 
not fallen into my way, smce it was resolved 
I should not be bred to divinity ; there was 
among them Plutarch’s lives, which I read 
abuncSmtly, and 1 still think that time e^t 
to great advanta^. There was also a book 
of be Foe' Si called an Essay on ProjectSi and 
another of Dr. Mather^ s^ cadled an Essay to 
do goodi which periiaps gave me a turn of 
thinking that had an influence on some of the 
principS future events of my life. 

This bookish inclination at length deter- 
mined my fether to make me a printer, though 
he had aJreadv one son (James) of that profes- 
sion. In 1717 my brother James returned 
from England with a press and letters to set 
up his business in Bo^n. I liked it much 
better than that of my father, but still had an 
hankering for the sea. To prevent the appre- 
hended effect of such an inclination, my fk- 
ther was impatient to have me bound to my 
brother. I stood out some time, but at last 
was persuaded, and signed the indentures 
when I w'as yet but twelve years old. I was 
to serve as an apprentice till I was twenty-one 
years of age, only I was to be allowed jour- 
neyman’s wages dm'ing the last year. In a 
little time I made a great progress in the busi- 
ness, and became a useful hand to my brother. 
I now had access to better books. An acquaint- 
ance with the apprentices of booksellers, ena- 
bled me sometimes to borrow a small one, 
which I was careful to return soon and clean. 
Often I sat up in my chamber the greatest 
part of the night, when the book was borrow- 
ed in the evening to be returned in the morn- 
ing, lest it should be found missing. After 
some time a merchant, an ingenious, sensible 
man, Mr. Matthew Adams, who had a prett)-- 
collection of books, frequented our prmting 
office, took notice of me, and invited me to 
see his library, and very kindly proposed to 
lend me such books as I chose to r^. I now 
took a strong inclination for poetry, and wrote 
some little pieces ; my brother supposing it 
might turn to account, encouraged me, and 
induced me to compose two occasional ballads. 
One was called tlie Light-house tragedi/i 
and contained an account of the 8hip^vreck of 
captain Worthilake, with his two daughters : 
the other was a sailor’s song, on the taking of 
the famoui Teach (or Blackbeard) the pirate. 
They wKinl wretched stuff in street ballad 
style ; ahdf-When they were printed, my hro- 
ther sent me about the town to sell them. — 
The first sold prodigiously, the event being 
recent, and having made a great noise. This 
success flattered my vanity, but my fether dis- 
couraged me, by criticising my performances, 
and telling me verse makera were generally 
beggars. Thus I escaped being a poet, and 
probably a very bad one : but as piw writ- 
ing has been cf gnat use to me in the oonrae 
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of OQT life, and was a principal means of my 
advancement, 1 shall tell you how in such a 
aituatioo, I accquired what little ability 1 may 
he suppled to have in that way. 

There was another bookish m in the town, 
John Collins by name, with whom I was inti- 
mately acauainted. We sometimes disputed, 
and very fmd we were of argument, and very j 
desirous of confuting one another, which dis- j 
putatious turn, by the way, is apt to become | 
a very bad habit, making people often ex- 
tremely disagreeable in company, by the con- 
tradiction that is necessary to bring it into prac- 
tice ; and thence besides souring and spoiling j 
the amversation, it is productive of disgusts and 
perhaps enmities with those who may have oc- 
casion for friendship. I liad caught this by 
reading my father’s books of disputes on re- 
ligion. Persons of good sense, I have since 
o&erved, seldom fall into it, except lawyers, 
university men, and generally men of all sorts 
who have been bred at Edinburg. A question 
was once some how or other started, between 

S dlins and me, on the propriety of educating 
0 female sex in learning, and their abilities 
for study. He was of opinion that it was im- 
proper, and that they were naturally unequal 
to It I took the contrary side, perhaps for 
dispute sake. He was naturally more elo- 
quent, having a greater plenty of words ; and 
sometimes, as I thought, I was vanquished more 
by his fluency than by the strength of his rea- 
sons. As we parted without settlmg the point, 
and were not to see one another again for 
some time, I sat down to put my arguments 
in writing, which I copied fair and sent to him. 
He answered, and I replied. Three or four 
letters on a side hod passed, when my father 
happened to find my papers and read them. 
Without entering into the subject in dispute, 
he took occasion to talk to me about my man- 
ner of writing ; observed that, though I had 
the advantage of my antagonist in correct 
spelling and pointing, (which he attributed to 
the printing house,) I fell far short in elegance 
of expression, in metliod, and perspicuity, of 
which he convinced me by several instances. 

I saw the justice of his remarks, and thence 
grew more attentive to my manner of writing, 
and determined to endeavour to improve my 
style. 

About this time I met with an odd volume 
of the Spectator. I had never before seen 
any of them. I bought it, read it ^ver and 
over, and was much delighted ^th it I 
thought the writing excellent, and wished if 
possible to imitate it With that view I took 
some of the papers, and making short hints of 
the sentiments in each sentence, laid them by 
a few days, and then without looking at the 
tried to complete the pampers again, by 
Ateeasing each hmted sentiment at lei^h 
feiUy as it had been exprassed before 
llllf iMitahle words ttotifeoiad occiir to lae. 


Then I compared my Spectator with an ori- 
ginal, discovered some of my faults, and cor- 
rected them. But 1 found 1 wanted a stock 
of words, or a readiness in recollecting and 
using them, which I thought I should have 
acquired before that time, if I had gone on 
making verses ; since the continual search for 
words of Ae same import, but of different 
lengths, to suit the measure, or of different 
sounds for the rh 3 rme, would have laid me under 
a constant necessity of searching for variety, 
and also have tend^ to fix that variety in my 
mind, and make me master of it Therefore 
I took some of the tales in the Spectator, and 
turned them into verse : and after a time, 
when I had pretty well forgotten the prose, 
turned them back again. 1 also sometimes 
jumbled my collection of hints into confusion, 
and after some weeks endeavoured to reduce 
them into the best order, before I began to 
form the full sentences and complete the sub- 
ject This was to teach me metliod in the 
arrangement of the thoughts. By comparing 
my work with the original, I discovered many 
faults and corrected them ; but I sometimes 
had the pleasure to fancy, that in particulars 
of small consequence I had been fortunate 
enough to improve the method or the lan- 
guage, and this encouraged me to think, that 
I might in time come to be a tolerable Eng- 
lish writer, of which I was extremely ambi- 
tious. The time I allotted for writing exer- 
cises and for reading, was at night or before 
work began in the morning, or on Sunday, 
when I contrived to be in the printing house, 
avoiding as much as I could the constant at- 
tendance at public worship, which my father 
used to exact from me when I was under his 
care, and which I still continued to consider 
as a duty, though I could not afford time to 
practise it. 

When about sixteen years of age, I happei^ 
ed to meet with another book, written by 
Tryon, recommending a vegetable diet I de- 
termined to go into it My brother^tepig yet 
unmarried, did not keep house, lijtoaraed 
himself and his apprentices in another family. 
My refusing to eat flesh occasioned an incon- 
venience, and I was frequently chid for mv 
singularity. I made myself acquainted with 
Tryon’s manner of preparing some of his dishes, 
such as boiling potatoes or rice, making hasty 
pudding, and a few others, and then proposed 
to my brotlier, if he would give me weekly, 
half the money he paid for my board, I would 
board myself. He instantly agreed to it and 
I presently found that I could save half what 
he mid me. 

This was an additional fund for buying of 
books. But I had another advantage in m — 
My brother and the rest going from the print- 
ing office to their meafe, I remained there 
alone; and despatching^ presently my li^tre> 
past which was otfeano mere a 
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or a slice of bread and a handful of raisins, a 
tart from the pastiy cook’s, and a fflass of war 
ter, had the rest of the time till their return 
for study, in which I made the greater pro- 
gr^ from that greater clearness of head and 
quick apprehension, which generally attends 
temperance in eating and drinking. 

Now it was, that being on some occasi(Hi 
made ashamed of my i^orance in figures, 
which I had twice Med learning when at 
school, I took Cocker's book on arithmetic, 
and went through the whole by myself with 
the greatest ease. I also read Sellers and 
Sturny's book on navigation, which made me 
acquainted with the litfle geometry it contain- 
ed ; but I never proceeded far in that science. 
I read about this time Locke on the Human 
Understandings and the Art of Thinking by 
Messrs, du Port Royal. 

Wliile I was intent on improving my lan- 
guage, I met with an English grammar, (I 
Sunk it was Greenwood’s,) having at the end 
of it two little sketches, on the arts of rhetoric 
and logic, the latter finishing with a dispute 
in the Socratic method ; and soon after I pro- 
cured Xenophon’s Memorable things of So- 
crates, wherein there are many examples of 
the same method. I was charm^by it, adopt- 
ed it, dropt my abrupt contradiction and posi- 
tive argumentation, and put on the humble in- 
quirer ; and being then, from reading Shafts- 
hury and Collins, made a doubter, as I already 
was in many points of our religious doctrines, 
I found this method the safest for myself and 
very embarrassing to those against whom I 
used it ; therefore I took delight in it, practis- 
ed it continually, and grew very artful and 
expert in drawing people, even of superior 
Iwewledge, into concessions, the consequences 
they did not foresee; entangling 
difficulties, out of which they could 
not extricate themselves, and so obtainmg vic- 
tories, that neither myself nor my cause al- 
ways deserved. I continued this method 
some few years, but gradually left it, retain- 
ing only the habit of expressing myself in 
terms of modest diffidence; never using, 
when I advanced any thing that may possibly 
be disputed, the word certainly — undouhted- 
ly—OT any other that gave the air of positive- 
ness to an opinion ; but rather say I conceive, 
or apprehend a thing to be so and so, it ap- 
pears to me ; or I should not think it is so, for 
such and such reasons ; or I imagine it to be 
so ; or it is so, if I am not mistaken. This 
habit I believe has been of great advantage 
to me, when I have had occasion to inculcate 
my opinions, and persuade men into measures 
that I have been from time to time engaged 
in promoting ; and as the chief ends of c(m- 
versation are to inform, or to be informed, to 
pZme or to persuade, I wish ivefi meaning 
and aenaible men would not lenen tbsir power 
of doing good by a pofitiye, Banuoii^ man- 
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ner that sel&xn Ms to diaigust, teodsto ere* 
ate oppositioi^ and to defeat most of those pui^ 
poses for which sp^h was given to us. 

In fiict if you wish to instruct others, a po- 
sitive and dogmatical manner in advancing 
your sentiments may occasion opposition and 
prevent a candid attention. If you desire im- 
provement from others, you should not at the 
same time express yourself fixed in your pre- 
sent opinions ; modest and sensible men who 
do not love disputations will leave you undis- 
turbed in the possession of your errors. In 
adopting such a manner, you can seldom ex- 
pect to please your hearers, or obtain the cmi- 
currence you desire. Pope judiciously ob- 
serves, 

Mon must be taught as if you taught them not, 

And things unknown proposed as things forgot. 

He also recommends it to us. 

To speak, tho' sure, with seeming diffidence. 

And he might have joined with this line, that 
which he has coupled with another I think 
less properly. 

For want of modesty is want of sense, 

If you ask, why less properly, I must repeat 
the lines, 

Immodest words adroit of no defence. 

For want of modesty is want of sense. 

Now is not the want of sense (where a man is 
so unfortunate as to want it) some apology fbr 
his want of modesty 1 and would not the fines 
stand more justly thus 1 

Immodest words admit but tAi« ds/enee. 

That want modesty is want of sense. 

This, however, I should submit to better judg- 
ments. 

My brother had in 1720 or 21, began to 
print a newspaper. It was the secoiS that 
appeared in America, and was called the New 
England Courant The only one before it, 
was the Boston News Letter. I remember 
his being dissuaded by some of his friends 
from the undertaking, as not likely to succeed, 
one newspaper being, in their judgment, 
enough for America. At this time (1771) 
there are not less ihsoofive-arid4wenty.^ He 
I went on however with the undertaking; I 
^ was employed to carry the p^rs to the cus- 
1 tomers, after having worked in composing the 
types and printing oflT the sheets. He had 
some ingenious men among his friends, who 
amused themselves by writing little pieces 
for this paper, whidi gained it cred^ and 


*The number is 1817, ticaedn«0. 
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nude it more indemandi and these gentlemen 
often visited us. 

Hearing their conversations and their ac- 
counts of the approbation their papers were 
received with, I was excited to try my hand 
among them : but being still a bo^, and sus- 
pecting that my brother would object to print- 
mg any thing of mine in his paper, if he knew 
it to be mine, I contrived to di^^uise my hand, 
and writing an anonymous paper, I put it at 
night under the door of the printing house. — 
It was found in the morning, and communi- 
cated to his writing friends, when they call- 
ed in as usual. They read it, commented on 
it in mjr hearing, and I had the exquisite plea- 
sure of finding it had met with their approba- 
tion, and that in their different guesses at the 
author, none were named but men of some 
character among us for learning and ingenui- 
ty. I suppose mat I was rather lucky m my 
judges, and they were not really so very good 
as f then believed them to be. 

Encouraged however by this attempt, I 
wrote and sent in the same way to the press 
several other pieces, that were equally approv- 
ed ; and I kept my secret till all my fund of 
sense for such performances was exhausted, 
and then discovered it, when I began to be 
considered with a little more attention by my 
brother’s acquaintance. However, that did 
not quite please him, as he thought it tended 
to make me too vain. This might be one oc- 
casion of the differences we tegan to have 
about this time. Though a brother, he consi- 
dered himself as my master, and me as his ap- 
prentice, and accordingly expected the same 
services from me as he would from another, 
while I thought he degraded me too much in 
some he required of me, who from a brother 
required more indulgence. Our disputes were 
often brought before our father, and I fancy I 
was either generaUy in the right or else a bet- 
ter pleader, because the judgment was gene- 
rally in my favour. But my brother was pas- 
sionate and had often beaten me, which I took 
extremely amiss; and thinking my appren- 
ticeship very tedious, I was continually wish- 
ing for some opportunity of shortening it, 
which at length offered m a manner unex- 
pected. 

Perhaps the harsh and tyrannical treatment 
of me, might be a means of impressing me 
with the aversion to arbitrary power, that has 
stuck to me through my whole life. 

One of the pieces in. our newspaper on 
some political point, which I have now for- 
gotten, gave offence to the assembly. He was 
taken up, censured, and imprisoned for a 
month, by the speaker’s warrant, I suppose be- 
cause he would not discover the author. Itoo 
was taken up and examined before the coun- 
cil ; but though I did not give them any sa* 
tia^tion, they contented &emaelveswifti ad- 
monishing me and dismissed me, cmisidenDg 


me perhaps as an apprentice, who was bound 
to keep hjs master’s secrets. 

During my brother’s confinement, which 1 
resented a good deal notwithstanding our dif- 
ferences, I had the management of the paper ; 
and 1 m^e bold to give our rulers some rubs 
in it, which my brotlier took very kindly, 
while others began to consider me in on un- 
favourable light, as a youth that had a turn for 
libelling and satire. My brother’s discharge 
was accompanied with an order (and a very 
odd one) that “James Franklin should no 
longer print the newspaper called the New 
England Courant” 

Un a consultation held in our printing of- 
fice amongst his fnends, what he should do in 
this conjuncture, it was proposed to elude the 
order, by changing the name of the pper ; 
but my brother seeing inconveniences m this, 
come to a conclusion, as a better way, to let 
the paper in future be printed in the name of 
Benjamin Franklin : and in order to avoid the 
censure of the assembly that might fall on 
him, as still printing it by his apprentice, he 
contrived and consented that my old indenture 
should be returned to me, with a discharge on 
the back of it, to show in case of necessity ; 
and, in order to secure to him the benefit of 
my service, I should sign new indentures for 
the remainder of my time, which was to be 
kept private. A very flimsy scheme it was ; 
however, it was immediately executed, and 
the paper was printed accordingly under my 
name for several months. At length a 
difference arising between my brother and me, 
I took upon me to assert my freedom, pre- 
suming that he would not venture to produce 
the new indentures. It was not fair in me to 
take this advantage, and this I therefore Mii^ 
on as one of the first errata of my Hit 
the unfairness of it weighed little wkh 
when under the impression of resentment for 
the blows his passion too often urged him to 
bestow upon me ; though he was otherwise 
not an illnatured man : perhaps I was too 
saucy and provoking. 

W hen he found I would leave him, he took 
care to prevent my getting employment in 
any other printing house in town, by going 
roimd and speaking to every master, who acemJ 
ingly refused to give me work. I then thought 
of going to New York, as the nearest place 
where there was a printer ; and I was rather 
inclined to leave Boston, when I reflected 
that I liad already made myself a little ob- 
noxious to the governing party, and from the 
arbitrary proceedings of the assembly in my 
brother’s case, it was likely I might, if I staid, 
soon bring myself into scrapes; and fiirther, 
that my indiscreet disputations about religion 
began to make me pointed at with horror, by 
good people, as an infidel or atheist 1 con- 
cluded therefiireto remove to New York; 
but my father now siding with my brotlier, I 
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was sensible that if I attempted to go openly, 
means would be used to prevent me. My 
friend Collins therefore undertook to manage 
my flight He agreed witli the captain of a 
New York sloop to take me, under pretence 
of my being a young man of his acquaintance 
that had an intrigue with a girl of bad cha- 
racter, wliose parents would compel me to 
marry her ; and that I could neither appear or 
come away publicly. I sold my books to raise 
a little money, was taken on board the sloop 
privately, had a fair wind, and in three days 
found myself at New York, near tliree hun- 
dred miles from my home, at the age of se- 
venteen, without the least recommendation, 
or knowledge of any person in the place, and 
very little money in my pocket 
The inclination I had felt for the sea was 
by this time done away, or I might now have 
gratified it But havmg another profession, 
and conceiving myself a pretty good work- 
man, I offered my services to a prmter of the 
place, old Mr. W. Bradford, who had been 
the first printer in Pennsylvania, but had re- 
moved thence, in consequence of a quarrel 
with the governor, general Keith. He could 
give me no employment, having little to do, 
and hands enough already. But he said, “ My 
“ son, at Philadelphia, has lately lost his prm- 
“cipal hand, Aquilla Rose, by death; if you 
“ go thither, I believe he may employ you.” 
Philadelphia was one hundred miles farther; 
I set out, however, in a boat for Amboy, leav- 
ing my chest and things to follow me round 
by sea. In crossing the bay we met with a 
squall that tore our rotten sails to pieces, pre- 
vented our getting into the kill, and drove us 
upon Long Island. In our way, a drunken 
Dutchman, who was a passenger too, fell 
overboard ; when he was sinking, I reached 
through the water to his shock pate, and drew 
him up, so that we got him in again. His 
ducking sobered him a little and he went to 
sleep, taking first out of his pocket a book which 
he desired I would dry for him. It proved to be 
my old favourite author. Banyan/ 8 Pilgrim's 
Progress, in Dutch, finely printed on good pa- 
per, copper cuts, a dress better than I had ever 
seen it wear in its own language. I have 
since found that it has been translated into 
most of the languages of Europe, and suppose 
it has been more generally read than any other 
book, except perhaps the Bible. Honest John 
was the first that I know of, who mixed nar- 
ration and dialogue ; a method of writing very 
engaging to the reader, who, in the most in- 
teresting parts finds himself as it were, ad- 
mitted into the compaity and present at the 
conversatioa De Foe has imitated him suc- 
cessfully in his Robinson Crusoe, in his Moll 
Flanders, and other pieces ; and Richardson 
has done the same in his Pamela, &c. 

-On approaching the island, we flHind it was 
in a place where there could be no landing, ( 
VoL. L— B 


there being a great surf on the stony beach. 
So we dropt anchor, and swung out our cable 
towards the shore, ^me people came ‘down to 
the shore, and hallooed to us, as we did to tliem, 
but the wind was so high, and the surf so 
loud, that we could not understand dach other. 
There were some small boats near the shore, 
and we made signs, and called to them to fetch 
us; but they either did not comprehend us, or 
it was impracticable, so they went off. Night 
approaching, we had no remedy but to have 
patience till the wind abated, and in the mean 
time the boatmen and myself concluded to 
sleep if we could ; and so we crowded into 
the hatches, where we joined the Dutchman, 
who was still wet, and tlie spray breaking 
over the head of our boat, leak^ through to 
us, so that we were soon almost as wet as he. 
In this manner we lay all night with very 
little rest ; but the wind abating the next day, 
we made a shift to reach Amboy before 
night ; having been thirty hours on the wa- 
ter, witliout victuals, or any drink but a bottle 
of filthy rum ; the water we sailed on being 
salt 

In the evening I found myself very fever- 
ish, and went to bed ; but having read some- 
where that cold water drank plentifully was 
good for a fever, I followed the prescription, and 
sweat plentifully most of the night : my fever 
left me, and in the morning crossing the ferry, 
I proceeded on my journey on foot, having 
fifty miles to Burlington, where I was told I 
should find boats that would carry me the rest 
of the way to Philadelphia. 

It rained very hard all the day, I was tho- 
roughly soaked, and by noon a good deal tired, 
so I stopt at a poor inn, where I stayed all 
night ; beginning now to wish I had never 
left home. I made so miserable a figure too, 
that I found by the questions asked me, I was 
suspected to be some runaway indentured ser- 
vant, and in danger of being taken up on that 
suspicion. However, I proceeded next day, 
and got in the evening to an inn within eight 
or ten miles of Burlington, kept by one Dr. 
Brown. He entered Into conversation with 
me, while I took some refreshment, and find- 
ing I had read a little, became very obliging 
and friendly. Our acquaintance continue 
all the rest of his life. He had been, 1 ima^ 
gine, an ambulatory quack doctor, for there 
was no town in England, or any country in 
Europe, of which he could not give a very 
particular account He had some letters, and 
was ingenious, but he was an infidel, and 
wickedly undertook some years after to turn 
the Bible into doggrel verse, as Cotton had 
formerly done with Virgil. By this means he 
set many facts in a ridiculous light, and might 
have done mischief with weak minds, if his 
work had been published ; but it never was. 
At his house I lay that ni^t, and arrived the 
next morning at Burlington; but had the 
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mortification to find, that the re^lar boats for a three-penny loaf, and was toW they haft 
had gone a little before, and no other expect- none. Not knowing the dilierent prices, nor 
ed to go before Tuesday, this being Saturday, the names of the diflerent sorts of bread, I told 
Wherefore I returned to an old woman in the him to give me thrcc-pcnny worth of any sort 
town, of whom f had bought some ginger- He gave me accordmgly three great puffy 
bread to eat on the water, and asked her ad- rolls. I was surprised at the quantity, but 
vice ; she proposed to lodge me, till a passage took it, and havmg no room in my pockets^ 
by some other boat occurred. 1 accepted her walked off with a roll under each arm, and 
offer, being much fatigued by tiavelling on eating tlie other. Thus I went up Market^ 
foot Understanding I was a printer, she street as far as Fourth-street, pacing by the 
would have had me remain in that town and door of Mr. Read, my future wife’s father ; 
follow my business ; being ignorant what when she, standing at the door, saw me, and 
stock was necessary to begin with. She was thought I made, as I certainly did, a most 
very hospitable, gave me a dinner of ox cheek awkward, ridiculous appearance. Then I tum- 
with a great good-will, accepting only of a ed and w^ent down Chestnut-street and part 
pot of aJe in return; and I thought myself of Walnut-street, eating my roll all tiie way, 
fixed till Tuesday should come. However, and coming round found myself again at Mar- 
walkmg in the evening by the side of the ri- ket-street wharfi near the boat I came in, to 
ver, a came • by \^mich I found was go- which I went for a draught of the river water ; 
ing towards Philadelphia with several people and, being filled with one of my rolls, gave the 
in her. They took me in, and as there was other two to a woman and her child that came 
no wind, we rowed all the way; and about down the river in the boat witli us, and were 
midnight, not liaving yet seen the city, some waiting to go farther. Thus refreshed, I 
of the company were confident we must walked again up the street, which by this 
have passed it, and would row no further : time had many clean-dressed people in it, who 
the others knew not where we were, so were all waiting the same way: I joined 
we put towards the shore, got into a creek, them, and thereby was led into the great meet- 
landed near an old fence, with the rails of ing house of the Quakers near the market I 
which we made a fire, tlie night being cold, sat down among them, and after looking round 
in October, and there we remained till day- awhile, and hearing nothing said, being very 
light Then one of the company knew the drowsy, through labour and want of rest tlie 
place to be Cooper’s creek, a little above preceding night, I fell fast asleep, and conti- 
Philadolphia, which we saw as soon as we nued so till the meeting broke up, when some 
got out of the creek, and arrived there about one was kind enough to rouse me. This there- 
eight or nine o’clock, on the Sunday morning, fore was tlie first house I was in, or slept in, 
and landed at Marketrstreet wharf in Philadelpliia. 

I have been the more particular in this de- I then walked dovra tow’ards the river, and 
scription of my journey, and shall be so of my looking in the faces of every one, I met a 
first entry into that city, that you may in young Quaker man whose countenance plcas- 
your mind compare such unlikely beginnings, ed me, and accosting him, requested he would 
with the figure I have since made there. I tell me where a stranger could get a lodging, 
was in my working dress, my best clothes We were then near the sign of the Three 
coming round by sea. I was dirty, from my be- Mariners. “ Here,” said he, “ is a house 
ing so long in tlie boat; my pockets were where they receive stirngers, but it is not a re- 
stuffed out with shirts and stockings, and I putable one ; if thou v^ ilt walk with me, Pll 
knew no one, nor where to look for lodging, shew thee a better one and he conducted 
Fatigued witli walking, icwing, and the want me to the Crooked Billet in Water-street. — 
of sleep, I was very hungry; and my whole Tliere I got a dinner; and while I was eat- 
Btock of cash consisted in a single dollar, and ing, several questions were asked me ; as 
about a shilling in copper coin, which I gave from my youth and appearance I wessuepect- 
to the boatmen for my passage. At first they ed of being a runaway. After dinner my 
refused it, on account of my having rowed, host having shown me to a bed, I lay myself 
“but I insisted on their taking it Man is some- on it, witlioiit undressing, and slept till six in 
times more generous when he has little mo- the evening, when I was called to supper. I 
ney, thap when he has plenty ; perhajM to went to bed again very early, and slept very 

F revent his being thought to have but little, soundly till next morn mg. Then I dressed 
walked towards the top of the street, gazing myself as neat as I could, and went to An- 
about, still in Market-street, where I met a drew Bradford, the printer’s. I found in tiie 
boy with bread. I had often made a meal of shop the old man his father, whom I had seen 
dry bread, and enquiring where he had bought at New York, and who, travelling on horse- 
it, I went immediately to the baker’s he di- back, had got to Philadelphia before me. He 
rected me ta I asked for biscuits, meaning introduced me to his son, who received me 
such as we had at Boston : that sort, it seems, civilly, gave me a breakfiist, but told me he 
was not made in Philadelphia. I then asked did not at present want a hand, being lately 
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supplied with one: but there was another particular religion, but something of aU on 
printer m town lately set up, one Keinier, occasion ; was very ignorant of the world, 
who per^ps might employ me ; if not, I and had, as I afterwards found, a good deal of 
shoukl be welcome to lodge at his house, and the knave in his composition. He did not 
he would give me a little work to do now and like my lodging at Bradford’s while I worked 
then till fuller business should offer. with him. He had a house indeed, but with- 

The old gentleman said he would go with out furniture, so he could not lodge me ; but 
me to the new printer ; and when we foimd he got me a lodging at Mr. Re^’s, before- 
him, “ Neighbour,” said Bradford, “ I have mentioned, who was the owner of his house ; 
brought to see you, a young man of your bu- and my chest of clotlies being come by this 
siness ; perhaps you may want such a one.” time, 1 made rather a more respectable appear- 
He asked me a few questions, put a compos- ance in the eyes of Miss Read, than I had 
ing stick in my hand to see how I worked, done when slie first happened to see me eat- 
and then said he would employ me soon, though ing my roll in the street 
he had just tlien nothing for me to do ; and 1 began now to have some acquaintance 
taking old Bradford, whom he had never seen among tlie young people of the town, that 
before, to be one of the town’s people that were lovers of reading, with whom I spent 
had a good will for him, entered into a con- my evenings very pleasantly ; and gained mo- 
versation on his present undertaking and pros- ney by my industry and frugality. I lived 
pects; while Bradford, (not discovering that very contented, and forgot Bt^n as much cs 
he was the other printer’s father,) on Kei- I could, and did not wiSi it should be knou u 
mer’s saying he expected soon to get tlie where I resided, except to my friend Collins, 
greatest part of the business into his own who was in the secret and kept it faithfully. At 
hands ; drew him on by artful questions, and length, however, an incident happened, that 
starting little doubts, to explain all his views, occasioned my return home much sooner than 
what influence he relied on, and in what man- I had intended. I had a brother-in-law, Ro- 
ner he intended to proceed. I, who stood by bert Holmes, master of a sloop that traded be- 
and heard all, saw immediately, that one was tween Boston and Delaware. He being at 
a crafty old sophister, and the other a true no- New Castle, forty miles below Philadelphia, 
vice. Bradford left me with Keimer, who and hearing of me, wrote me a letter, men- 
was greatly surprised when I told him who tioning the grief of my relations and friends 
the Old man was. in BoSon, at my abrupt departure, assuring 

The printing house, I found, consisted of me of their good will to me, and that every 
an old damaged press and a small wom-out tiling would be accommodated to my mind if I 
fount of English types which he was using would return; to which he intreati^ meear- 
himself, composing an elegy on Aquilla Rose, nestly. I wrote an answer to his letter, tlionk- 
before mentioned ; an ingenious young man, ed him for his advice, but stated my reasons 
of excellent character, much respected in the for quitting Boston, so fully and in such a light, 
town, secretary to tlie assembly, and a pretty as to convmce him, that I was not so much 
poet Keimer made verses too, but very in* in the wrong as he had apprehended, 
differently. He could not be said to write Sir William Keith, governor of the pro- 
them, for his metliod was to compose them in vince, was then at New Castle, and captain 
the types directly out of his head ; there being Holmes happening to be in company with 
no copy, but one pair of cases, and the elegy him, when my letter came to hand, spoke to 
probably requiring all tlie letter, no one could him of me, and shewed him the letter. The 
help him. I endeavoured to put his press governor read it, and seemed surprised when 
(which he had not yet used, and of which he he was told my age. He said I appeared a 
imderstood nothing) into order to be worked young man of promising ports, and therefore 
with ; and promising to come and print ofl!’ his should be encouraged : the printers at Phila- 
elegy as soon as he should have got it ready, delphia were wretched ones, and if I would 
I returned to Bradford’s, who gave me a little set up there, he made no doubt I should suc- 
job to do for the present, and there I lodged ceed ; for his part he would procure me the 
and dieted. A few days after Keimer sent public business, and do me every other ser- 
for me to print off the elegy. And now he vice in his power. This my brother-in-law 
had got another pair of cases, and a pamphlet Holmes afterwards told me in Boston, but I 
to reprint on which he set me to work. knew as yet nothing of it ; when one day 

These two printers I found poorly qualified Keimer and I being at work together near 
for their business. Bradford had not been the window, we saw the governor and ono- 
bred to it, and was very illiterate ; and Kei- ftier gentleman, (who proved to be coL 
mer, though something of a scholar, was a French of New Castle, m the province of 
mere compositor, Imowing nothing of press- Delaware) finely dressed, come directly across 
work. He had been one of the I^nch pro- the street to our house, and heard them at the 
p^ts, and could act their enthusiastic agita^ door. Keimer ran down immediately, thii^> 
tioDs. At this time he did not profess any ing it a visit to him ; but the governor in* 
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qnired for me, came up, and with a conde- 
Bcension and politeness 1 had been quite unu- 
sed to, made me many compliment^ desired 
to be acquainted witii me ; blamed me kind- 
ly for not having made myself known to him, 
when I first came to the place, and would 
have me away with him to the tavern, where 
he was going with colonel French to taste, 
as he said, some excellent Madeira. I was 
not a little surprised, and Keimer stared 
with astonishment I went however with 
the governor and colonel French to a tavern 
the comer of Third-street and over the Ma- 
deira he proposed my setting up my business. 
He stated the probabilities of my success, and 
both he and colonel French assured me I 
should have their interest and influence to 
obtain for me the public business of both go- 
vernments. And os I expressed doubts that 
my father would assist me in it sir William 
said he would give me a letter to him, in 
which he would set forth the advantages, and 
he did not doubt he should determine him to 
comply. So it was concluded I should re- 
turn to Boston by the first vessel, with the 
governor’s letter to my father. In the mean 
time it was to be kept a secret, and I went 
on working witli Iveimer as usual. The 
governor sent for me now and then to dine 
with him, which I considered a great honour, 
more particularly as he convers^ with me in 
the most affable, familiar, and friendly man- 
ner. 

About the end of April, 1724, a little ves- 
sel offered for Boston. I took leave of Kei- 
mer, as going to see my friends. The go- 
vernor gave me an ample letter, saying many 
flattering things of me to my father, and 
strongly recommending the project of my set- 
ting up at Philadelphia, as a thing that 
would make my fortune. We struck on a 
shoal in going down the bay, and sprung a 
leak ; we had a blustering time at sea, and 
were obliged to pump almost continually, at 
which I took my turn. We arrived safe, 
however, at Boston, in about a fortnight I 
had been absent seven months, and my friends 
had heard nothing of me; for my brother 
Holmes was not yet returned, and had not 
written about me. My unexpected appear- 
ance Burprised the family; all were, how- 
ever, very glad to see me, and made me wel- 
come, except my brother : I went to see him 
at his printing l^use. I was better dressed 
than ever while in his service, having a gen- 
teel new suit from head to foot, a watch, and 
ray pockets lined with near five pounds ster- 
ling in silver. He received me not very 
frankly, Iwked me all over, and turned to his 
work again. The joume 3 rmen were inquisi- 
tive where I had been, what sort of a country 
it was, and how I liked it I praised it much, 
and the hap^ life I led in it, expressing 
stnmgly my intention of returning to it ; and 


one of them asking what kind of money we 
had there, I produced an handful of silver, 
and siwead it before them, which was a kind 
of raree-show they had not been used to, par 
per being the money of Boston. Then I took 
an opportunity of letting them see my watch ; 
imd lastly (my brother still grum and sullen) 
gave tliem a dollar to drink and took my 
leave. This visit of mine offended him ex- 
tremely. For when my mother sometime 
after spoke to him of a reconciliation, and 
of her wish to see us on good terms toge- 
ther, and that we might live for the future 
as brothers; he said I had insulted him in 
such a manner before his people, that le 
could never forget or forgive it. In this, how 
ever, he was mistaken. 

My father received the governor’s letter 
with some surprise ; but said little of it to me 
for some time. Captain Holmes returning, 
he shewed it to him, and asked him if he knew 
sir William Keith, and what kind of a man he 
was ; adding, tliat he must be of small discre- 
tion, to tliink of setting a youth up in business 
who wanted three years to arrive at man’s es- 
tate. Holmes said what he could in favour of 
the project, but my father was decided y 
against it, and at last gave a flat denial He 
wrote a civil letter to sir William, thanking 
him for the patronage he had so kindly offer- 
ed me, and declining to assist me as yet in 
setting up, I being, in his opinion, too young 
to be trusted with the management of an un- 
dertaking so important, and for which the pre- 
paration required a considerable expenditure. 

My old companion Collins, who was a clerk 
in the Post Office, pleased with the account I 
gave him of my new country, determined to go 
thither also ; and while I waited for my Si- 
ther’s determination, he set out before me Iw 
land toRhode-Island, leaving his books, whicn 
were a pretty collection in mathematics and 
natural philosophy, to come with mine and 
me to New York, where he proposed to wait 
for me. 

My father, though he did not approve sir 
William’s proposition, was yet pleased that' I 
had been able to obtain so advantageous a cha- 
racter from a person of such note where I had 
resided ; and that I had been so industrious 
and careful as to equip myself so handsomely 
in so short a time ; therefore, seeing no pros- 
pect of an accommodation between my brother 
and me, he gave his consent to my returning 
again to Philadelphia, advised me to behave 
respectfully to the people there, endeavour to 
obtain the general esteem, and avoid lampoon- 
ing and libelling, to which he thought I had 
too much inclination; telling me, that by- 
steady industry and prudent parsimony, I 
might save enough by the time I wan one-and- 
twenty, to set me up; and that if I came near 
the matter he would help me out with thereat 
This was all I (xhiM obtain except same mdl 
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gifts as tokens of his and my mother’s love, 
when I embarked a^ain for New York, now 
with their approbation and their blessing. — 
The sloop putting in at Newport, Rhode Is- 
land, I visited my brother John, who had been 
married and setded there some years. He re- 
cmved me very affectionately, for he always 
loved me, A friend of his, one Vernon, hav- 
ing some money due him in Pennsylvania, 
(about thirty-five pounds currency,) desired I 
would recover it for him, and keep it till I had 
his directions what to employ it m. Accord- 
ingly he gave me an order to receive it This 
business afterwards occasioned me a good 
deal of uneasiness. 

At Newport we took in a number of pas- 
sengers, amongst which were two young wo- 
men travelling together, and a sensible ma- 
tron-like quaker lady, with her servants. I 
had shewn an obliging disposition to render 
her some little services, which probably im- 
pressed her with sentiments of good will to- 
wards me ; for, when she witnessed the daily 
growing familiarity between the young wo- 
men and myself, which they appeared to en- 
courage, she took me aside, and said, “ Young 
man, I am concerned for thee, as thou hast no 
friend with thee, and seem’st not to know 
much of the world, or of the snares youth is 
exposed to: depend upon it these are very 
bad women, I can see it by all their actions ; 
and if thou art not upon thy guard, they will 
draw thee into some danger : tliey are stran- 
gers to thee, and I advise thee, in a friendly 
concern for thy welfare, to have no acquaints 
ance with them.” As I seemed at first not to 
think so ill of them as she did, she mentioned 
some things she had observed and heard that 
had escap^ my notice, but now convinced me 
she was right I thanked her for her kind ad- 
vice, and promised to follow it When we 
arrived at New York, they told me where 
they lived, and invited me to come and see 
them, but I avoided it, and it was well I did ; 
for the next day the captain missed a silver 
spoon and some other things that had been 
t^en out of his cabin, and knowing that 
these were a couple of strumpets, he got a 
warrant to search their lodgings, found the 
stolen goods, and had the thieves punished. — 
So, though we had escaped a sunken rock, 
which we scraped upon in the passage, I 
thought this escape of rather more importance 
tome. 

At New York I found my friend CJollins, 
who had arrived there some time before me. 
We had been intimate from children, and had 
read the same books together : but he had the 
^vantage of more time for reading and study- 
ing, imd a wonderful genius for mathematical 
le^ing, in which he far outstript me. While 
I lived m Boston, most of my hours of leisure 
for conversation were spent with him, and he 
ooatuiiied a sober as well as industrious lad ; 
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was much respected for his learning by sevenu 
of the clergy and other gentlemen, and seemed 
to promise making a g^ figure in life. But 
during my absence he had acquired a habit of 
drinkmg of brandy, and I found by h s own ac- 
count, as well as ^at of others, that he had 
been drunk every day since his arrival at New 
York, and behaved himself in a very extrava- 
gant manner. He had g^ed too, and lost his 
money, so that I was obliged to discharge his 
lodgings, and defhiy his expenses on the road, 
and at Philadelphia; which proved a great 
burden to me. The then ^venor of New 
York, Burnet, (son of bishop Burnet,) bearing 
from the captain, that one of the passengers 
had a great many books on board, desired him 
to bring me to see him. I waited on him, and 
should have taken Collins with me had he been 
sober. The governor received me with great 
civility, shewed me his library, which was a 
considerable one, and we had a good deal of 
conversation relative to books and authors. 
This was the second governor who had done 
me tlie honour to take notice of me ; and for 
a poor boy like me, was very pleasing. We 
proceeded to Philadelphia, I received in the 
way Vernon’s money, without which we could 
hardly have finished our journey. Collins 
wished to be employed in some counting 
! house ; but whether they discovered his dram 
drinking by his breath or by his behaviour, 
though he had some recommendations, he met 
with no success in any application, Bind con- 
tinued lodging and boarding at the same house 
with me, and at my expense. Knowing that 
I had that money of Vernon’s, he was continu- 
ally borrowing of me, still promising repay- 
ment, as soon as he should be in business. At 
length he had got so much of it, that I was 
distressed to think what I should do, in case 
of being called on to remit it His drinking 
continued, about which we sometimes quarrel- 
led : for when a little intoxicated, he was very 
irritable. Once, in a boat on the Delaware 
with some other young men, he refused to row 
in his turn : “ I will be rowed home,” said 
he. “ We will not row you,” said I. “ You 
must,” said he, or stay all night on the water, 
just as you please.” The others said, “ Let 
us row, what signifies it ?” But my mind being 
soured with his other conduct, I continued to 
refuse. So he swore he would make me row, 
or throw me overboard; and coming along 
stepping on the thwarts towards me, when he 
came up and struck at me, I clapt my band 
under his thighs, and rising, pitched him head 
foremost into the river. I Jmew he was a good 
swimmer, and so was under little concern 
about him ; but before he could get round to 
lay hold of the boat, we had with a few stitikes 
pulled her out of his reach, and whenever he 
drew near the boat, we asked him if he would 
row, striking a few strokes to slide her away 
from him. He wasready to stifle with vexa- 
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ti^ and obstinately would not promise to row. 
f^inghim at last beginning to tire, we drew 
him into the boat, and brought him home drip- 
ping wet We hardly exchanged a civil worf 
after this adventure. At lengSi a West India 
captain, who had a commission to procure a 
preceptor for the sons of a gentleman at Bar- 
badoes, met with him, and proposed to carry 
him thither to fill that situation. He accept- 
ed, and promised to remit me what he owed 
me out of the first money he should receive ; 
but I never heard of him after. The viola- 
tion of my trust, respecting Vernon’s money, 
was one of the first great errata of my life ; 
and this shewed that my father was not much 
out in his judgment, when he considered me 
as too young to manage businesa But sir 
William, on reading lus letter, said he was 
too prudent, that there was a great difference 
in persons ; and discretion did not always ac- 
company years, nor was youth always without 
it “ But since he will not set you up, I will do 
it myself. Give me an inventory of the things 
necessary to be had from England, and I will 
send for ^thern. You shall repay me when 
you are able ; I am resolved to have a good 
printer here, and I am sure you must suc- 
ceed.” This was spoken with such an appear- 
ance of cordiality, that I had not the least 
doubt of his meaning what he said. I had 
hitherto kept the proposition of my setting 
up a secret in Philadelphia, and I still kept 
it. Had it been known that I depended on 
the governor, probably some friend that knew 
Tiim better, would have advised me not to re- 
ly on him ; as I afterwards heard it as his 
known character, to be liberal of promises 
which he never meant to keep; yet, unsolicit- 
ed os he was by me, how could I think his 
generous offers insincere? I believed him one 
of the best men in the world. 

I presented him an inventory of a little 
printing house, amounting by my computation 
to about one hundred pounds sterling. He 
liked it, but asked me if my being on the spot 
in England to choose the types, and see that 
every thing was good of the kind, might not 
be of some advantage; “then,” said he, 
“ when there you may make acquaintance, and 
establish correspondences in the bookselling 
and stationary way.” I agreed, that this might 
be advantageous. “Then,” said he, “get 
yourself ready to go with Annis ;” which was 
the annual ship, and the only one at that time 
usually passing between Lcmdoii and Phila- 
delphia. But as it would be some months be- 
fore Annis sailed, I continued working witli 
Keimer, fretting extremely about the money 
Collins had got from mo, and in great appre- 
hensions ofbeing called upon for it by Vernon ; 
this however did not happen for some years 
after. 

I believe I have omitted mentioning, that 
in my first voyage from Boston to Philadelphia, 


being becalmed off Block Island, our crew 
employed themselves in catching cod, and 
haul«l up a groat number. Till then I had 
stuck to my resolution to eat nothing that had 
had life ; and on this occasion I considered, 
according to my master Tryon, the taking 
every fidi, as a kind of unprovoked murder, 
since none of them had nor could do us any 
injury that might justify this massacre. AU 
this seemed very reasonable. But I had been 
formerly a ^eat lover of fish, and when it came 
out of the frying-pan it smelt admirably well. 
I balanced some time between principle and 
inclination, till, recollecting that when fish 
were opened I saw smaller fish taken out of 
their stomachs ; then thought I, “ If you eat one 
another, I don’t see why we may not eat you.” 
So I dined upon cod very heartily, and have 
since continued to eat as other people ; return- 
ing only now and then occasionally to a vege- 
table diet So convenient a thing it is to be a 
reasonable creature^ since it enables one to 
find or make a reason for every thing one has 
a mind to do. 

Keimer and I lived on a pretty good familiar 
footing, and agreed tolerably well ; for he sus- 
pected nothing of my setting up. He retain- 
ed a great deal of his old enthusiasm, and 
I loved ar^mentation. We therefore had many 
disputations. I used to work him so with my 
Socratic method, and had trepanned him so 
often by questions apparently so distant from 
any point we had in hand, yet by degress lead- 
ing to the point, and bringing him into difii- 
culties and conti^ictions, that at last he grew 
ridiculously cautious, and would hardly an- 
swer me the most common questions, without 
asking first, “ What do you intend to infer 
from that However, it gave him so high an 
opinion of my abilities in the confuting way, 
that he seriously proposed my being his col- 
league in a project he had of setting up a new 
sect He was to preach the doctrmes, and I 
was to confound all opponenta When he 
came to explain with me upon the doctrines, 

I found several conundrums, which I objected 
to, unless I might have my way a little too, 
and introduce some of mine. Keimer wore 
his beard at full le^h, because somewhere 
in the Mosaic law, it is said, “ Thou shalt not 
mar the comers of thy heard.'"' He likewise 
kept the seventh day Sabbatli ; and tliese two 
points were essential with him. I disliked 
both ; but agreed to them on condition of his 
adopting the doctrine of not using animal food. 

I doubt, said he, my constitution will not bear 
it I assured him it would, and that he would 
be the better for it He was usually a great 
eater, and I wished to give myself some di- 
version in half starving him. He consented 
to try the practice if I would keep him com- 
pany : I did 80, and we held it for three 
months. Our provisions were purchased, 
cooked, and^brou^t to us regularly a wo- 
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man in the neighbourhood who had from me 
a list of forty dishes, which she prepared for 
us at different times, in which there entered 
neither fish, flesh nor fowl. This wliim suited 
me the better at this time, from tlie cheapness 
of it, not costing us above eighteen pence 
sterling each per week. I have since kept 
several lents most strictly, leaving the com- 
mon diet for that and that for the common, 
abruptly, without the least inconvenience. So 
that I think there is little in the advice of 
making those changes by easy gradations. I 
went on pleasantly, but poor Keimer suffered 
m*ievously, grew tired of the project, longed 
for the flesh-pots of Egypt, and ordered a roast 
pig. He invited me and two women friends 
to dine with him, but it being brought too soon 
upon table, he could not resist tlie temptation, 
and ate tlie whole before we came. 

I had made some courtship during this time 
to Miss Read ; I had a great respect and af- 
fection for her, and had some reasons to believe 
she had the same for me; but as I was 
about to take a long voyage, and we were 
both very young, (only a little above eighteen,) 
it was thought most prudent by her mother to 
prevent our going too far at present; as a 
marriage, if it was to take place, would be 
more convenient after my return, when I 
should be, as I hoped, set up in my business. 
Perhaps too she thought my expectations not 
so well founded as I imagined them to be. 

My chief acquaintances at this time were 
Charles Osborne, Joseph Watson, and James 
Ralph ; all lovers of reading. The two first 
were clerks to an eminent scrivener or con- 
veyancer in the town, (Charles Brogden,) the 
other was a clerk to a merchant Watson was 
a pious, sensible young man, of great integrity : 
the others rather more lax in their principles 
of religion, particularly Ralph, who as well 
as Collins had been unsettled by me ; for 
which they both made me suffer. Osborne 
was sensible, candid, frank — sincere and af- 
fectionate to his friends ; but in literary mat- 
ters too fond of criticism. Ralph was inge- 
nuous, genteel in his manners, and extremely 
eloquent ; I think I never Imew a prettier i 
talker. Both were great admirers of p^try, 
and begem to try their hands in little pieces. 
Many pleasant walks we have had together 
on Sundays in the woods on the banks of the 
Schuylkill, where we read to one another, and 
conferred on what we had read. Ralph was 
inclined to give himself up entirely to poetry, 
not doubting but he might make great pro- 
ficiency in it, and even make his fortune by 
it He pretended that the greatest poets must, 
when they first began to write, have commit- 
ted as many faults as he did. Oshome en- 
deavoured to dissuade him, assured him he had 
no genius for poetry, and advised him to think 
of nothing beyond the business he was bred to ; 
‘,tthat in the mercantile way, though he had 
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no stock, he might by his diligence and 
punctuality recommend himself to employ- 
ment as a factor, and in time acquire where- 
with to trade on his own account” I approv- 
ed, for my part, the amusing oneself with poet- 
ry now and then, so far as to improve one’s 
language, but no further. On this it was pro- 
poeedmat we should each of us at our next 
meeting produce a piece of our own compos- 
ing, in order to improve by our mutual ob^r- 
vations, critcisms, and corrections. As lan- 
guage and expression was what we had in view, 
we excluded all considerations of invention, by 
agreeing that the task should be a version ot' 
the eighteenth psalm, which describes the 
descent of a deity. When the time of our 
meeting drew nigh, Ralph called on me first, 
and let me know his piece was ready : I told 
him I had been busy, and having little incli- 
nation, had done nothing. He then shewed me 
his piece for my opinion, and I much approved 
it, as it appeared to me to have great merit. 
“ Now,” said he, “ Osborne never will allow 
the least merit in any thing of mine, but 
makes a thousand criticisms out of mere 
envy : He is not so jealous of you ; I wish 
therefore you would take this piece and pro- 
duce it as yours ; I will pretend not to have 
had time, and so produce nothii^ ; we shall 
then hear what he will say- to it” It was 
agreed, and I immediately transcribed it, that 
it might appear in my own hand. We met : 
Watson’s performance was read ; there were 
some beauties in it, but many defects. Os- 
borne’s was read ; it was much better : Ralph 
did it justice ; remarked some faults, but ap- 
plauded the beauties. He himself had no- 
thing to produce. I was backward, seemed 
desirous of being excused, had not had suffi- 
cient time to correct, &c., but no excuse 
could be admitted ; produce I must. It was 
read and repeated : Watson and Osborne gave 
up the contest, and joined in applauding it. 
Ralph only made some criticisms and propos- 
ed some amendments; but I defended my 
text Osborne was severe against Ralph, and 
told me he was no better able to criticise tlian 
to compose verses. As these two were re- 
turning home, Osborne expressed himself 
still more strongly in favour of what he 
thought my production ; having before re- 
frained, as he said, lest I should think he 
meant to flatter me. “ But who would have 
imagined,” said he,” “ that Franklin was ca- 
pable of such a performance ; such painting, 
such force, such fire ! He has even improved 
on the original. In common conversation he 
seems to Wve no choice of words, he hesi- 
tates and blunders ; and yet, good God, how 
he writes !” When we next met, Ralph dis- 
covered the trick we had played, and Osborne 
was laughed at This transaction fixed Ralph 
in his resolution of becoming a poet I did 
I ail I could to dissuade him from it, but he 
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cratmTied scribbling verses till Pope cured 
him.* He became however a pretty good 
Jinrose writer. More of him hereafter. But 
as 1 may not have occasion to mention the 
other tw<^ I shall just remark here, that Wat- 
son died in my arms a few years after, much 
lamented, being the best of our set Osborne 
went to the West Indies, where he became an 
eminent lawyer and made money, but died 
young. He and I had made a serious agree- 
ment that the one who happened first to die 
should, if possible, make a friendly visit to the 
other, and acquaint him how he found things 
in that separate state. But he never fulfilled 
hiy^romise. 

The governor seeming to like my company, 
had me frequently at his house, and his set- 
ting me up was always mentioned as a fixed 
thing. I was to take with me letters recom- 
mendatory to a number of his friends, besides 
the letter of credit to furnish me with the ne- 
cessary money for purchasing the press, types, 
paper, &c. For these letters I was appointed 
to call at different times, when they were to 
be ready, but a future time was still named. 
Thus we went on t J1 the ship (whose depar- 
ture too had been several times postponed) was 
on the point of sailing. Then when I called 
to take my leave and receive the letters, his 
secretary. Dr. Baird, came out to me and 
said the governor was extremely busy in 
writing, but would be down at Newcastle be- 
fore the ship, and then the letters would be 
delivered to me. 

Ralph, though married, and having one 
child, had determined to accompany me in 
this voyage. It was thought he intended to 
establish a correspondence and obtain goods to 
sell on commission; but I found af^r, that 
having some cause of discontent with his 
wife’s relations, he proposed to leave her on 
their hands and never return to America. 
Having taken leave of my friends, and ex- 
changed promises with Miss Read, I quitted 
Philadelphia, in the ship, which anchored at 
Newcastle. The governor was there, but 
when I went to his lodging, his secretary 
came to me from him with expressions of the 
greatest regret that he could not then see me, 
being engaged in business of importance ; but 
that he would send the letters to me on board, 
wishing me heartily a good voyage and a spee- 
dy return, &c. I returned on board a little puz- 
zled, but still not doubting. 

Mr. Andrew Hamilton, a celebrateddawyer 
of Philadelphia, had taken his p^age in the 
same ship for himself and eon, with Mr. Den- 
ham, a Quaker merchant, and Messra Oniam 
and Russel, (masters of an Iron Work in 
Maryland,) who had engaged the great cabin ; 
so that Ralph and I were forced to take up 

• “ Silence, ye Wolves, while Ralph to Cynthia howla. 

And makes night hidioua:- answer him ye Owls!** 
PoPB*a Donciad, b. iii. v. J65. 


with a birth in the steerage, and none on board 
knowing us, were considered as ordinary per- 
sons. But Mr. Hamilton and his son (it was 
James, since governor) returned from New- 
castle to hiladelphia, the father being re- 
called by a great fee to plead for a seized ship. 
And just berore we sailed, colonel French com- 
ing on board, and shewing me great respect, 
I was more taken notice of; and with my 
friend Ralph invited by the other gentlemen 
to come into the cabin, there being now room ; 
accordingly we removed thither. 

Understanding that colonel French had 
brought on board the governor’s dispatches, I 
asked the captain for those letters that were 
to be under my care ; he said all were put 
into the bag together, and he could not then 
come at them, bqt before we landed in En- 
gland I should have an opportunity of picking 
them out ; eo I was satisfied for the present, 
and we proceeded on our voyage. W e had a 
sociable company in the cabin, and lived un- 
commonly well, having the addition of all Mr. 
Hamilton’s stores, who had laid in plentifully. 
In this passage Mr. Denham contracted a 
friendship for me, that continued during his 
life. The voyage was otherwise not a plea- 
sant one, as we had a great deal of bad 
weatiier. 

When we came into the Channel, the cap- 
tain kept his word with me, and gave me an 
opportunity of examining the bag for the go- 
vernor’s letters; I found some upon which 
my name was put, as under my care : I pick- 
ed out six or seven, that by the hand-writing 
I thought might be the promised letters, es- 
pecially as one of them was addressed to Bas- 
ket, the king’s printer, and another to some 
stationer. We arrived in London the 24th 
December, 1724. 1 waited upon the stationer, 
who came first in my way, delivering the 
letter as from governor Keith. I don’t ^ow 
such a person, said he : but opening the letter, 
O ! this is from Riddlesden. I have lately 
found him to be a complete rascal, and I will 
have nothing to do with him, nor receive any 
letters from him. So putting the letter into 
my hand, he turned on his heel and left me to 
serve some customer. I was surprised to find 
these were not the governor’s letters; and, 
after recollecting and comparing circum- 
stances, I began to doubt his sincerity. I 
found iny friend Denham, and opened the 
whole afmir to him. He let me into Keith’s 
character, told me there was not the least 
probability that he had written any letters for 
me; that no one who knew him, had the 
smallest dependence on him ; and he lauded 
at the idea of the governor’s giving me a let- 
ter of credit, having, as he said, no credit to 
give. On my expressing some concern about 
what I should do, he advised me to endeavour 
getting some employment in the way of my 
business. Among mo printers here, said he, 
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you will improve yourself, and when you re- 
txim to America, you will set up to greater 
advantage. 

We toth of us happened to know, as well 
as the stationer, that Riddlesden, the attorney, 
was a very knave ; he had half ruined Miss 
Read’s father, by persuading him to be bound 
for him. By his letter it appeared there was a 
secret scheme on foot to the prejudice of Mr. 
Hamilton, (supposed to be then coming over 
with us ;) that Keith was concerned in it, with 
Riddlesden. Denham, who was a friend of 
Hamilton’s, thought he ought to be acquaints 
ed with it ; so when he arrived in England, 
which was soon after, partly from resentment 
and ill will to Keith and Riddlesden, and p^- 
ly from good will to him, I waited on him, 
and gave him the letter. He thanked me cor- 
dially, ilie information being of importance to 
him; and from that time he became my 
friend, greatly to my advantage afterwards 
on many occasions. 

But what shall we think of a governor play- 
ing such pitiful tricks, and imposing so gross- 
ly upon a poor ignorant boy ! It was a habit 
he had acquired ; he wished to please every 
body, and having little to give, he gave ex- 
pectations. He was otherwise an ingenious, 
sensible man, a pretty good writer, and a good 
governor for the people ; though not for his 
constituents the proprietaries, whose instruc- 
tions he sometimes disregarded: several of 
our best laws were of his planning, and passed 
during his administration. 

Ralph and I were inseparable companions. 
We took lodgings together in Little Britain, at 
3s. 6(/. per week ; as much as we could then 
afford. He found some relations, but they 
were poor, and unable to assist him. He now 
let me know his intentions of remaining in 
London, and that he never meant to return 
to Philadelphia, He had brought no money 
with him, the whole he could muster having 
been expended in paying his passage. I had 
fifteen pistoles ; so he borrowed occasionally 
of me to subsist, while he was looking out for 
business. He first endeavoured to get into the 
pi ly-house, believing himself qualified for an 
actor ; but Wilkes, to whom he applied, ad- 
vised him candidly not to think of that em- 
ployment, as it was impossible he should suc- 
ceed in it Then he proposed to Roberts, a 
publisher in Pater-Noster Row, to write for 
him a weekly paper like the Spectator, on 
certain conditions ; which Roberts did not ap- 
prove. Then he endeavoured to get employ- 
ment as a hackney writer, to copy for the sta- 
tioners and lawyers about the Temple ; but 
could not find a vacancy. 

For myself I immediately got into work at 
Palmer's, a fiunous printing house in Bartho- 
lomew Close, where I continued near a year. 

I wa:? pretty diligent, but I spent with Ralph 
a good d^ of my earnings, at plays and 
VoL. L— -C 2* 
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public amusements ; we had nearly consum- 
ed all my pistoles, and now just rubbed on 
from ha^ to mouth. He seemed quite to 
have forgotten his wife and child ; and I by 
degrees my engagements with Mi» Read, to 
whom I never wrote more than one letter, 
and that was to let her know I was not likely 
soon to return. This was another of the great 
errata of my life which I could wish to cor- 
rect, if I were to live it over again. In feet, 
by our expenses I was constanuy kept unable 
to pay mv passage. 

At Palmer’s I was employed in composing 
for the second edition of WooUaston’s Reli- 
gion of Nature. Some of his reasonings not 
appearing to me well-founded, I wrote a little 
metaphysical piece, in which I made remarks 
on them. It was intitled “ A Dissertation on 
Liberty and Necessity^ Pleasure and JPum.” 
i I inscribed it to my mend Ralph ; I printed 
a small number. It occasioned my being 
more considered by Mr. Palmer, as a young 
man of some ii^enuity, though he seriously 
expostulated with me upon toe principles of 
my pamphlet, which to nim appear^ abomi- 
nable. My printing this pamphlet was ano- 
ther erratum. While I lodged in Little Bri- 
tainy 1 made acquaintance with one Wilcox, 
a bookseller, whose shop was next door. He 
had an immense collection of second-hand 
books. Circulating libraries were not then 
in use, but we agr^ thst, on certain reason- 
able terms, (which I have now forgotten,) I 
might take, read, and return any of his books ; 
this I esteemed a great advantage, and I made 
as much use of it as I could. 

My pamphlet by some means falling into 
the hands of one Lyons, a surgeon, aumor o ' 
a book intitled “ The Infallibility of Human 
Judgmenty' it occasioned an acquaintance 
between us; he took great notice of me, 
called on me often to converse on those sub- 
jects, carried me to the Homs, a pale alehouse 

in lane, Cheapside, and introduced me 

to doctor Mandeville, author of the Fable of 
the Bees, who had a club there, of which he 
was the soul, being a most facetious, enter- 
taining companion. I-*yons too introduced me 
to doctor Pemberton,* at Baston’s coffee- 
house, who promised to give me an opportu- 
nity, some time or other, of seeing sir Isaac 
Newton, of which I was extremely desirous ; 
but this never happened. 

I had brought over a few curiosties, among 
which the prmcipal was a purse made of the 
asbestosy which purifies by fire. Sir Hans 
Sloane heard of it, came to see me, and in- 
vited me to his house in Bloomsbury square, 
showed me all his curiosities, and persuaded 
me to add that to the number ; for which he 
paid me handsomely. 

♦ F. R. 6. author of “ A View of sir Isaac Newton’s 
Philosophy.” and “A Treatise on Chemistry;” aieU 
in 1771. 
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In dor house lodged ayoiin^ woman, a mil- 
liner, who, I think, W a shop m the cloisters ; 

had been genteelly bred, was sensible, 
lively, and of a most pieairing conversation. — 
Ralph read plays to her in the evenings, they 
crew intimate, she took another lodgmg, and 
ne followed her. They lived together some 
time, but he being still out of business, and 
her income not sufficient to maintain them 
with her child, he took a resolution of going 
from London, to try for a country school, which 
he thought himself well qualified to under- 
take, as he wrote an excellent hand, and 
was a master of arithmetic and accounts. — 
This however he deemed a business below 
him, and confident of future better fortune, 
when he should be unwilling to have it known 
that he once was so meanly employed, he 
changed his name, and did me the honour to 
assame mine ; for I soon after had a letter 
from him, acquainting me that he was settled 
in a small village in Berkshire, (I think it was 
where he taught reading and writing to ten 
or a dozen boys, at 6d. each per week,) re- 
commending Mrs. T.... to my care, and desir- 
ing me to write to him, directing for Mr. 
Franklin^ schoolmaster, at such a place. He 
continued to write to me frequently, sending 
me large specimens of an epic poem, which he 
was then composing, and desiring my re- 
marks and corrections. These I gave him 
from time to time, but endeavoured rather to 
discourage his proceeding. One of Young’s 
satires was then just published : I copied and 
sent him a great part of it, which set in a 
strong light the folly of pursuing the Musea* 
All was in vain, sheets of the poem continued 
to come by every post. In the mean time, 
Mrs. T.... having on his account lost her 
friends and business, was often in distresses, 
and used to send for me and borrow what 
money I could spare to help to alleviate them. 

I grew fond of her company, and being at that 
time under no religious restraint, and taking 
advantage of my importance to her, I attempt- 

* “ W abandoned manners of our writing train 
May tempt mankind to think religion vain ; 

But in their fate, their habit, and their mien, 

That Gods there are, is evidently seen : 

Heaven stands absolv’d by vengeance on their pen, 

And marks the murderers of fkme from men ; 

Through meagre jaws they draw their venal breath. 

As ghastly as their brothers in Macbeth; 

Their feet thro’ fhithless leather meets the dirt. 

And oftener chang’d their principles than shirt; 

The transient vestments of these frugal men 
Hasten to paper for our mirth again ; 

Too soon (O merry, melancholy fate!) 

They beg in rhyme, and warble thro’ a grate ; 

The man lampoon’d fbrgets It at the siidit ; 

The fViend thro’ pity givea, the fbe thro’ spite ; 

And though full conscious of his injur’d purse, 

Lintot relents, nor Gurll can wish them worse.” 

” An author, ’tis a venerable namel 
How few deserve it and what numbers claim ! 

CJnbless’d with sense, above the ppera refin’d. 

Who shall stand up, dictators to mankind T 
Nay, who dare ahine, if not in virtue’s ctuae? 

That M^e proprietor of Juat applause. 


ed to take some liberties with her, (another 
erratum^) which ahe repulsed, with a proper 
degree of resentment She wrote to Ralph 
and acquainted him with my conduct; this 
occasioned a breach between us ; and when 
he returned to London, he let me know he 
cansidered all tlie obligations he had been 
under to me as annulled ; from which I con- 
cluded I was never to ej^ct his repaying me 
the money I had lent him, or that I had ad- 
vanced for him. This however was of little 
consequence, as he was totally unable ; and by 
the loss of his friendship I found myself re- 
lieved from a heavy burden. I now began to 
think of getting a little beforehand, am ex- 
pecting tetter employment, I left Palmer’s to 
work at Watts’s, near IJncoln’s Inn Fields, a 
still greater printing house ; here I cemtinued 
all the rest of my stay in l^ndon. 

At my first admission into the printing house 
I took to working at presi^ imagining I felt a 
want of the bodily exercise I had teen used 
to in America,' where press-work is mixed with 
the composing. I drank only water ; the other 
workmen, near fifty in number, were great 
drinkers of beer. On occasion I carrite up 
and down stairs a large form of types in each 
hand, when others carried but one in both 
hands; they wondered to see from this and 
several instances, that the Water-Americant 
as they called me, was stronger than them- 
selves who drank strong beer ! We had an 
alehouse boy, who attended always in the 
house to supply the workmen. My companion 
at the press drank every day a pint before 
breakfast, a pint at breakfast with his bread 
and cheese, a pint between breakfast and din- 
ner, a pint at dinner ; a pint in the afternoon 
about six o’clock, and another when he had 
done his day’s work. I thought it a detesta- 
ble custom ; but it was necessary, he suppos- 
ed, to drink strong beer that he might be 
strong to labour. I endeavoured to convince 
him that the bodily strength afforded by beer, 
could only be in proportion to the grain or 

” Ye reBtlesa men ! who pant for letter’d praite, 

With whom would you consult to gain the bays? 

With those great authors whose fam’d works you 
read ? 

’Tie well ; go, then, consult the laurell’d shade, 

What answer will the laurell’d shade return? 

Hear it and tremble, he commands you burn 
The noblest works, his envied genius writ. 

That boasts of naught more excellent than wit. 

If this be true, as 'tis a truth most dread. 

Wo to the page which has not that to ^eadl 
Fontaine and Chaucer dying, wish’d un wrote 
The sprightliest efforts of their wanton thoufht ; 

Sidney and Waller, brightest sons of fkme, 

Condemn’d the charm of ages to the flame.” 

” Thus ends your courted fhmc— does lucre then. 

The sacred thirst of gold, betray your pen 7 
In prose ’tis blameable, in verse ’tis worse, 

Provokes the Muse, extorts Apollo’s curse ; 

His sacred influence never should be sold ; 

*Tis arrant simony to sing for gold ; 

*lis immortality should fire your mind. 

Scorn a leas paymaster than all mankind.” 

YOOM. FW. ///. lip. m 
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flour of the barley dissolved in the water of 
which it was made ; that there was more flour 
in a pennyworth of brea^ and therefore if he 
could eat that with a pint of water, it would 

g 've him more strength than a quart of beer. 

e drank on however, and had four or five 
shillings to pay out of his wages every Satur- 
day night for that vile liquor : an expense I 
was free from ; and thus these poor devils keep 
themselves always under. 

Watts, after some weeks, desiring to have 
me in the composing room, I left the press- 
men ; a new bien venu for drink, (being five 
shillings,) was demanded of me by the com- 
positors. I thought it an imposition, as I had 
paid one to the pressmen ; the master thought 
so too, and forbade my paying it I stood out 
two or three weeks, was accordingly consider- 
ed as an excommunicate, and had so many 
little pieces of private malice practised on me, 
by mixing my sorts, transposing and breaking 
my matter, &c., if ever I slept out of the 
room, and all ascribed to the chapel ghosts 
which they said ever haunted those not regu- 
larly admitted, that, notwithstanding the mas- 
ter’s protection, I found myself obliged to com- 
ply and pay the money — convinced of the folly 
of being on ill terms with those one is to live 
with continually. I was now on a fair footing 
with them, and soon acquired considerable 
influence. I proposed some reasonable altera- 
tions in their chapel* laws, and carried them 
against all opposition. From my example a 
great many of them left their muddling break- 
mst of beer, bread and cheese, finding they 
could with me be supplied from a neighbour- 
ing house with a large porringer of hot 
water-gruel, sprinkled with pepper, crumbled 
with bread, and a bit of butter in it, for the 
price of a pint of beer ; viz., three halfpence. 
This was a more comfortable as well as a 
cheaper breakfast, and kept their heads clearer. 
Those who continued sotting with their beer 
all day, were often, by not paying, out of cre- 
dit at the alehoiise, and us^ to make in- 
terest with me to get beer, their lighU as 
they phrased it, being out. I watched the 
pay-table on Saturday night, and collected 
what I stood engaged for them, having to pay 
sometimes near thirty shill ings a week on their 
accounts. This and my being esteemed a 
pretty good rig-ite, that is a jocular verbal 
satyrist, supported my consequence in the 
society. My constant attend^ce, (I never 
making a St. Monday,) recommended me to 
the master ; and my uncommon quickness at 

* A priniincr house is always called a chapel by the 
workmen, because printing was first carried on in 
England in an anci^t chapel, and the title has been 
preserved by tradition. The bien venu among the 
printers, answers to the terms entrance and footing 
among mechanics ; thus a journeyman, on entering a 
printing house, was accustomed to pay one or more 
gallons of beer/or tiks good ef the ekipei; this enstom 
was falling into disuse thirty years ago— it is vary 
praparly rajaeted antirely in the United Scataa. 


If 

(M>mpo6iBg oocasioiied my beaiff pal Upon work 
of dii^tc^ which was gemndly better paid ; 
so I went on now very ameaUy. 

My lodgings in li^e Britain being too re- 
mote, 1 found another in Duke street, oppo- 
site to the Romish chapel It was up thm 
pair of stairs backwards, at an Italian ware- 
house. A widow lady kept the house; she 
hod a daughter, and a maid servant, anda jour- 
ne 3 mian who attended the warehou^ but 
lodged abroad. After sending to inquire my 
character at the house where I last lodgea, 
she a^eed to take me in at the same rate, 
Ss. 6d. per week ; cheaper, as she said, from 
the protection she expected in having a man 
to lodge in the house. She was a widow, an 
elderly woman ; had been bred a Protestant, 
being a clergyman’s daughter, but was con- 
verted to the Catliolic religion by her hus- 
band, whose memory she much revered ; hod 
I lived much among people of distinction, and 
knew a thousand anei^otes of them, as far 
I back as the times of Charles the Second, 
j She was lame in her knees with the gout, 
and therefore seldom stirred out of her room ; 

! so sometimes wanted company ; and hers was 
so highly amusing to me, that I was sure to 
spend an evening with her whenever she 
desired it Our supper was only half an an- 
chovy each, on a vety little slice of bread ariJ 
butter, and half a pint of ale between us ; but 
the entertainment was in her conversation. 
My always keeping good hours, and giving 
little trouble in the family, made her unwilE 
ing to part with me; so that when I talked of 
a lodging I had heai^ of, nearer my business, 
for I&. a week, which, intent as I was on 
saving money, made some difference, she bid 
me not think of it, for she would abate me 2s. 
a week for the future ; so I remained with her 
at la 6d. as Icmg as I staid in Londem. 

In a garret of her house there lived a maid- 
en lady of seventy, in the most retired man- 
ner, of whom my landlady gave me this ac- 
count : that she was a Roman Catholic, had 
been sent abided when young, and lodged in 
a nunnery with an intent of becoming a nun ; 
but the country not agreeing with Tier, she 
returned to England, where there being no 
nunnery, she had vowed to lead the life of a 
nun, as near as might be done in those cir- 
cumstances. Accordingly, she had given all 
her estate to charitable purpe^, reserving 
only twelve pounds a year to live on, and out 
of this sum she still gave a part in chanty, 
living herself on water-gruel only, and tning 
no fire but to boil it She had lived many 
years in that garret, being permitted to re- 
main there gratis by successive Catholic 
tenants of the house below, as they deemed it 
a Wessing to have her there. A priest visited 
her, to confess her every day: “from this I 
asked her,** said xny lan&d^, “how rfie, as 
she lived, could possibly find so mach employ- 
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for a confessor?^' “ Oh,’’ she, “ it is 
^pcmhle to avoid vain tfumghts.** 1 was 
pennitted once to visit her ; she was cheerful 
and polite, and conversed pleasantlv. The 
room was clean, but had no other tumiture 
than a mattress, a table with a crucifix, and a 
book, a stool which she ^ve me to sit on, 
and a picture over the chmmey of St. Vero- 
nica displaying her handkerchief, with the 
miraculous fi^e of Christ’s bleeding face 
on it, which £e explained to me with great 
seriousness. She looked pale, but was never 
sick, and I give it as another instance on 
how small an income life and health may be 
supported. 

At Watts’s printing house I contracted an 
acquaintance with an ingenious man, one 
Wygate, who liaving wealthy relations, had 
been better educated than most printers ; was 
a tolerable Latinist, spoke French, and loved 
readily. I taught him and a friend of his 
to swim, at twice going into the river, and 
they soon became good swimmers. They in- 
troduced me to some gentlemen from the 
country, who went to Chelsea, by water, to 
see the college and Don Saltero’s curiosities. 
In our return, at the request of the company, 
whose curiosity Wygate had excited, I strip- 
ped and leaped into the river, and swam from 
near Chelsea to Blackfriars; performing in 
the way many feats of activity both upon and 
under the water, that surprii^ and pleased 
those to whom they were novelties. I had 
from a child been delighted with this exer- 
cise, had studied and practised Thevenot’s 
motions and positions, added some of mine 
own — aiming at the graceful and easy, as 
well as the useful. All these I took this oc- 
casion of exhibiting to the comj^y, and was 
much flattered by their admiration ; and Wy- 
gate, who was desirous of becoming a mas- 
ter, grew more and more attached to me on 
that account, as well as from the similarity of 
our studies. He at length proposed to me tra- 
velling all over Europe together, supporting 
ourselves every where by working at our bu- 
siness. I was once inclined to it ; but men- 
tioning it to my good friend Mr. Denham, with 
whom I often spent an hour when I had lei- 
sure, he dissuaded me from it, advising me 
to think only of returning to Pennsylvania, 
which he was now about to do. 

I must record one trait of Uiis good man’s 
character : he had formerly been m business 
at Bristol, but failed in debt to a number of 
people, compounded and went to America; 
there, by a close application to business as a 
merchant, he acquired a plentiful fortune in a 
few years. Returning to England in the 
ship with me, he invi^ his old creditors to 
an entertainment, at which he thanked them 
for the easy composition they had flivoured 
)iim with, and when they expected nothing 
but the treat, every man at the first remove 


found under his plate an order on a banker 
for the full amount of the unpaid remainder, 
with interest 

He now told me he was about to return to 
Philadelphia, and should carry over a great 
quantity of goods in order to open a store 
there. He proposed to take me over as his 
clerk, to keep his books, (in which he would 
instruct me,) copy his letters, and attend the 
store ; he added, that as soon w I should be 
acquainted with mercantile business, he would 
promoie me, oy sendmg me with a cargo of 
flour and bread, &c., to the West Indies, and 
procure me commissions from others which 
would be profitable ; and, if I managed well, 
would establish me handromely. The thing 
pleased me, for I was grown tired of London ; 
remembered with pleasure the happy months 
I had spent in Pennsylvania, and wished 
again to see it; therefore I immediately 
agreed on the terms of fifty pounds a year, 
Pennsylvania money; less indeed than my 
present gettings as a compositor, but affbrd- 
mg better prospects. 

I now took leave of printing, as I thought, 
for ever, and was daily employed in my new 
business : going about with Mr. Denham among 
the tradesmen to purchase various articles, and 
see them packed up, delivering messages, 
calling upon workmen to dispatch, &c. ; and, 
when all was on board, I had a few days’ lei- 
sure. On one of these days, I was, to my 
surprise, sent for by a great man, I knew only 
by name, (Sir William Wyndham,) and J 
waited upon him ; he had heard by some means 
or other of my swimming from Chelsea to 
Blackfriars, and of my teaching Wygate and 
another young man to swim in a few hours : 
he had two sons, about to set out on their 
travels ; he wished to have them first taught 
swimming, and proposed to gratifyme hand- 
somely ii I would teach them. They were 
not yet come to town, and my stay was un- 
certain, so I could not undertake it; but 
from the incident I thought it likely, that if 
I were to remain in England and open a swim- 
ming school, I might get a good deal of mo- 
ney ; and it struck me so strongly, that had 
the overture been made me sooner, probably I 
should not so soon have returned to America. 
Many years after, you and I had something of 
more importance to do with one of those sons 
of Sir William Wyndham, become earl of 
Egremont, which I ^all mention in its place. 

Thus I passed about eighteen months in 
London ; most part of the time I worked hard 
at my business, and spent but little upon my- 
self except in seeing plays, and in books. My 
friend Ralph had kept me poor ; he owed me 
about twenty-seven pounds, which I was new 
never likely to receive ; a great sum out of my 
small earnings ! I loved him, notwithstanding, 
fiir he had many amiable qualities. I had im- 
proved my knowledge, however, though I had 
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by no means improved my fortune ; but I had 
made some very ingenious acquaintance, 
whose conversation was of great advantage to 
me ; and I had read considerably. 

We sailed from Gravesend on the 23d of 
July, 1726. For the incidents of the voyage, 
I refer you to my journal, where you will fmd 
them all minutely related. Perhaps the most 
important part of that journal is the plan to 
be found in it, which I formed at sea, for regu- 
lating the future conduct of my life. It is the 
more remarkable, as being formed when I was 
so young, and yet being pretty faithfully ad- 
hered to quite through to old age. 

We landed at Philadelphia the llth of 
October, where I found sundry alterations. 
Keith was no longer govomor, being supersed- 
ed by major Gordon : I met him walking the 
streets as a common citizen ; he seemed a 
little ashamed at seeing me, and passed with- 
out saying any thing. I should have been as 
much ashamed at seeing Miss Read, had not 
her friends, despairing with reason of my re- 
turn, after the receipt of my letter, persuaded 
her to marry another, one Rogers, a potter, 
which was done in my absence. Witli him, how- 
ever, she was never happy, and soon parted from 
him, refusing to cohabit with him, or bear his 
name, it being now said he had another wife. 
He was a worthless fellow, though an excellent 
workman, which was the temptation to her 
friends ; he got into debt, ran away in 1727 
or 1728, went to the West Indies, and died 
there. Keimer had got a better house, a shop 
well supplied with stationary, plenty of new 
t 3 rpe 8 , and a number ofhands, though none good, 
and seemed to have a great deal of business. 

Mr. Denham took a store in Water street, 
where we opened our goods ; I attended the 
business diligently, studied accounts, and grew 
in a little time expert at selling. We lodged 
and boarded together ; he counselled me as a 
father, having a sincere regard for me : I re- 
spected and loved him, and we might have 
gone on together very happily, but in the be- 
ginning of February, 1727, when I had just 
passed my twenty-first year, we both 'were 
taken ill. My di^mper was a pleurisy, which 
very nearly carried me off ; I suffered a good 
deal, gave up the point in my own mind, and 
was at the time rather disappointed when I 
found myself recovering; regretting in some 
degree that I must now, some time or other, 
have all that disagreeable work to go over 
again. I forget what Mr. Denham’s distem- 
per was ; it held him a long time, and at 
length carried him off He left me a small 
legacy in a nuncupative will, as a token of 
his kindness for me, and he left me once more 
to the wide world, for the store was taken 
into the core of his executors, and my employ- 
ment under him ended. My brother-in-law. 
Holmes, being now at Philadelphia, advised 
my letuni to my business; and Keimer tempt- 
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ed me with an offer (fflarge wages by the year, 
to come and take the management of his 
printing house, that he might tetter attend to 
his stauoner’s shop. I hs^ heard a bad cha- 
racter of him in London, from his wife and 
her friends, amd was not for having any more 
to do with him. I wished for employment as a 
merchant’s clerk, but not meeting with any, I 
closed again with Keimer. I found in his 
house these hands : Hugh Meredith, a Welsh 
Pennsylvanian, thirty years of age, bred to 
country work ; he was honest, sensible, a man 
of experience, and fond of reading, but addicted 
to drinking. Stephen Potts, a young country- 
man of full age, bred to the same, of uncom- 
mon natural parts, and great wit and humour, 
but a little idle. These be had agreed with 
at extreme low wages per week, to be raised 
a shilling every three month^ as they sliould 
deserve by improving in their business ; and 
the expectation of these high wages to come 
on hereafter, was what he had drawn them in 
with. Meredith was to work at press, Potts 
at bookbinding, which he by agreement was 
to teach them, though he knew neither one 
nor the other. John Savage, on Irishman, 

[ brought up to no business, whose service for 
four years Keimer had purchased from the 
captain of a ship ; he too was to be made a 
pressman. George Webb, an Oxford scholar, 
whose time for four years he had likewise 
bought, intending him for a compositor, (of 
whom more presently,) and David Harry, a 
country boy, whom he had taken apprentice. 

I I soon perceived that the intention of engag- 
ing me, at wages so much higher than he 
hsS been used to give, was to have these raw, 

I cheap hands, formed through me; and as 
soon as I had instructed them (they being all 
articled to him) he should be able to do with- 
out me. I went however very cheerfiilly, put 
his printing house in order, which had b^n 
in great confusion, and brought his hands by 
degrees to mind ^eir business, and to do it 
better. 

It was an odd thing to find an Oxford scho- 
lar in the situation of a bought servant ; he 
was not more than eighteen years of age ; he 
gave me this account of himself : that he 
was bom in Gloucester, educated at a gram- 
mar school, and had been distinguished amoi^ 
the scholars for some apparent superiority in 
performing his part, when they exhimted 
plays; belonged to the Wit’s club there, and 
had written some pieces in prose and verse, 
which were printed in the Gloucester news* 
papers ; thence was sent to Oxford ; there he 
continued about a year, but not well satisfied ; 
wishing of all things to see London, and be- 
come a plaver. At length receiving his quar- 
terly allowance of fifteen guineas, instead of 
di^harging his debts he went out of town, 
hid his gown in a furz bush, and walked to 
L^on ; where, having no friend to adviee 
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him, he fell into bad company, soon spent his being witnesses how I was treated. He 
guineas, found no means of being mtroduced came up immediately into tlie printing house 
among the players, grew necessitous, pawned — continued the quarrel ; high ^ words pass- 
his clothes and wanted bread. Walking ed on both sides; he ^ve me the quarter’s 
the street, very hungry, and not knowing warning we had stipulated, expressmg a 
what to do with himself, a crimp’s bill was wish that he had not fcleen obliged to so long 
put into his hand, offering immediate enter- a warning. I told him his wish was unne- 
tainment and encouragement to such as cessary, for I would leave him that instant ; 
would bind themselves to serve in America ; and so taking my hat walked out of doors, de- 
he went directly, signed the indentures, was siring Meredith, whom I saw below, to take 
put into the ship and came over ; never writ- care of some things I left, and bring them to 
ing a line to his friends to acquamt them what my lodgings. 

was become of him. He was lively, witty, Mer^itn came accordingly in the evening, 
good-natured, and a pleasant comimnion ; but when we talked my affair over. He had con- 
idle, thoughtless, and imprudent to the last de- ceived a great regard for me, and was very 
gree. unwilling tliat I should leave the house while 

John, the Irishman, soon ran away ; with he remamed in it He dissuaded me from re- 
the rest I began to live very agreeably, for turning to my native country which I began 
they all respected me the more, as they to think of; he reminded me that Keimer 
found Keimer incapable of instructing them, was in debt for all he poasessed ; tliat his cre- 
and that from me they learned something ditors began to be uneasy ; that he kept his 
daily. My acquaintance with ingenious peo- shop miserably, sold often witliout a profit for 
pie in the town increased. We never work- ready money, and often trusted without keep- 
ed on Saturday, that being Keimer’s Sabbath, ing accounts ; that he must therefore fail, which 
80 that 1 had two days for reading. Keimer would make a vacancy I might profit of I ob- 
himself treated me with great civility and ap- jected my want of money. He then let me 
parent regard, and nothing now made me un- know that his father had a high opinion of 
easy but my debt to Vernon, which I was yet me, and from some discourse that had passed 
unable h) pay, bemg hitherto but a poor eco- between them, he was sure he would advance 
nomist ; he however kindly made no demand money to set me up, if I would enter into 
of it partnership with him. My time, said he, will 

Our printing house often wanted sorts, be out with Keimer in the spring ; by that time 
and there was no letter-foundry in America, we may have our press and types m from Lon- 
I had seen types cost at James’s in London, don. I am sensible I am no workman : if 
but without much attention to the manner ; you like it, your skill in the business shall lx* 
however, 1 now contrived a mould, and made set against tlie stock I furnish, and we will 
use of the letters we had as puncheons, share the profits equally. The proposal 
struck the matrices in lead, and thus supplied was agreeable to me, and I consented ; his fa- 
in a pretty tolerable way all deficiencies. I ther was in town and approved of it ; the 
also engraved several things on occasion ; more, as he said, I had great influence with 
made the ink ; I was warehouse-man, and in his son — had prevailed on him to abstain long 
short, quite a fcLc-totum. from dram-drinking, and he hoped might 

But however serviceable I might be, I found break him of that wretched habit entirely 
that my services became every day of less when we came to be so closely connected. I 
importance, as the other hands improved in gave an inventory to the father, who carried 
their business ; and when Keimer paid me a it to a merchant ; the things were sent for, 
second quarter’s wages, he let me know that the secret was to be kept till they should ar- 
he felt them too heavy, and thought I should rive, and in the mean time I was to get work, 
make an abatement He grew by degrees if I could, at the other printing house. But 
less civil, put on more the airs of master, fre- I found no vacancy there, and so remained 
quently found fault, was captious, and seem- idle a few days, when Keimer, on a prospect 
ed ready for an out-breaking. I went on ne- of being employed to print some paper mo- 
vertheless witli a good deal of patience, think- ney in New Jersey, which would require cut^ 
ing that his incumbered circumstances were and various types, that I only could supply, 
partly the cause. At length a trifle snapped and apprehending Bradford might engage me 
our connexion ; for a great noise happening and get the job from him, sent me a very ci- 
near the court-house, I put my head out of vil message, that old friends should not part 
the window to see what was the matter, for a few words, the effect of sudden passion, 
Keimer being in the street looked up and and wishing me to return. Meredith per- 
saw me, called out to me in a loud voice and suaded me to comply, as it would give more 
an angry tone, to mind my business ; adding opportunity for his improvement under my 
some reproachful words, that nettled me the daily instructions ; so I returned, and we 
more for their publicity ; all the neighbours w’ent on more smoothly than for some time 
who were looking^ out on the same occasion before. The New Jersey job w'as obtained, I 
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contrived a copper-plate press for it, thei 
6rst that had been seen in the country; 
I cut several ornaments and checks for 
the bills. We went together to Burlington, 
where I executed the whole to satisfaction ; 
and he received so large a sum tor the work 
as to be enabled thereby to keep himself 
longer from ruin. 

At Burlington I made an acquaintance 
with many principal people of the province. 
Several of them had been appointed by the 
assembly a committee to attend the press, 
and take care that no more bills were printed 
than the law dircctci]. They were therefore 
by turns constantly with us, and generally lie 
who attended brought with him a friend or 
two lor company. My mind having been 
much more improved by reading than Kei- 
iner’s, I suppose it was for that reason my 
conversation seemed to be more valued. 
They had me to their houses, introduced me 
to their friends, and shewed me much civili- 
ty ; while he, though the master, was a little 
neglected. In truth, he was an odd creature ; 
ignorant of common life, fond of rudely oppos- 
ing received opinions; slovenly to extreme 
dirtiness; enthusiastic in some points of reli- 
gion, and a little knavish withal. We con- 
tinued there near three months, and by that 
time I could reckon among my acquired 
friends, judge Allen, Samuel Bustill, the se- 
cretary of the province, Isaac Pearson, Joseph 
Cooper, and several of the Smiths, members 
of assembly, and Isaac Decow, the surveyor 
general. The latter was a shrewd, sagacious 
old man, who told me that he began for him- 
self when young, by wheelmg clay for the 
brickmakers, learned to write after he was 
of age, carried the chain for surveyors, who 
taught him surveying, and he had now by 
his industry acquired a good estate ; and, said 
he, I foresee that you will soon work this man 
out of his business, and make a fortune in it 
at Philadelphia. He had then not the least 
intimation ol' mv intention to set up there or 
any where. These friends were afterwards 
of great u to me, as I occasionally was to 
some of tliem. They all continued their re- 
gard for me as long as they lived. 

Before I enter upon my public appearance 
in business, it may be well to let you know 
the then state of my mind, with regard to my 
principles and morals, that you may see how 
far those influenced the future events of my 
life. My parents had early given me religious 
impressions, and brought me through my 
childhood piously in the dissenting way. But 
I was scarce fifteen, when, after doubting by 
turns several points, as 1 found thenfi disputed 
in the different books I read, I began to doubt 
of the revelation itself. Some books against 
Deism fell into my hands — they were said to 
be the substance of the sermons which had 
been preached at Boyle’s lectures. It happened 


that they wrought an effect on me quite contra- 
ry to what was intended by them ; for the ar- 
guments of the Deists which were quoted to be 
refuted appeared to me much stronger than 
the refutations ; in short, I soon became a tho- 
rough Deist My arguments perverted some 
others, particularly Collins and Ralph : but 
each of thei># having wronged me greatly 
without the least compunction ; and recollect- 
ing Keith s conduct towards me, (who was 
another freethinker,) and my own towards 
Vernon and Miss Read, which at times gave 
me great trouble ; 1 began to suspect that this 
doctrine, though it might be true, was not 
very useful. My l^ondon pamphlet,* (printed 
in 17*25,) which had for its motto tliesc lines 
of Dryden : 

\Vhal(*vfr is, is riglii. Tho’ purblind man 

but u part o' tho chain, the nearest link ; 

Ills eye not carrying to that equal beam, 

That poises all above ” 

and which from the attributes of God, his in- 
finite wisdom, goodness and power, conclud- 
exl that nothing could possibly be wrong in the 
world ; and that vice and virtue were empty 
distinctions, no such things existing ; appear- 
ed now not so clever a performance as I once 
thought it ; and I doubted whether some er- 
ror had not insinuated itself unperceived into 
my argument, so as to infect all that followed, 
as is common m metaphysical reasonings. 1 
grew convinced that trut/i^ sincerity^ emd i7ir 
tegrity^ in dealings between man and man, 
were of the utmost importance to the felicity 
of life; and 1 formed written resolutions 
(which still remain in my jounial book) to 

* Dr. Franklin in a letter to Mi. It. Vaughan dated 
\ov. 9, 1779, gives a further account of this paiiiiiUlct, 
in these words 

“ It was nddressedto Mr. 1. R., that is, James Ralph, 
then a youth of about iny age, and my intimate friend , 
afterwards a political writer and historian. The | nr- 
port of it was to prove the doctrine of fate, from the 
supposed attributes of fTod, in some .such manner as 
this; that in erecting and governing the world, as he 
was infinitely wise, he knew what would be best; in- 
finitely good, he must he disposed, and infinitely pow- 
erful, he must be able, to execute it . consequently all 
IS mffht. 

“There were only an hundered copies printed, of 
which I gave a few to friends, and afterwards di.^liking 
the piece, as conceiving it might have an ill tendency, 

I burnt the rest, except one copy, the margin of which 
was filled with manuscript notes by Lyons, author of 
the Infallibility of Human Judgment, who was at that 
time another of my acquaintance in London. 1 was 
not nineteen years of age when it was written. In 
1 wrote a piece on the other side of the question, 
which began with laying for ifs foundation this fact: 

• 77tat almost all men, in all ages and countries, have at 
times made use e/ Prayer.’ Thence I reastmed, that if 
all things are ordained, prayer must, among the rest, be 
ordained. But as prayer can procure no change in 
things that are ordained, praying must then be useless, 
and an absurdity. God would therefore not ordain 
praying if every thing else was ordained. But pray ing 
exists, therefore all things are not ordaineil, Ut. 
This pamphlet was never printed, and the manuscript 
has been long lost. The great uncertainty I found in 
metaphysical reasonings disgusted me, and I quitted 
that kind of reading and study for others more satis- 
factory " 
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tise them ever while I lived. Revelation 
indeed no weight with me as such ; but I 
entertained an opinion, tliat though certain 
actions might not be bad, because they were 
forbidden by it, or good because it com- 
manded them ; yet probably those actions 
might be forbidden because tliey were bad for 
us, or commanded because they were benefi- 
cial to us, in their own natures, all the cir- 
cumstances of things considered. And this 
persuasion, withtlie kind hand of Providence, 
or some guardian angel, or accidental Awour- 
abl# circumstances and situations, or tji toge- 
ther, preserved me through this dangerous 
time of youth and the hazardous situations I 
was sometimes in among strangers, remote 
from the eye and advice of my father ; free 
from any wilful gross immorality or injustice, 
that might have been expected from my want 
of religion; I say wilful., because the instan- 
ces I have mentioned had something of neces- 
sity in them, from my youth, inexperience, and 
the knavery of others : I had therefore a tole- 
rable character to begin the world with ; I 
valued it properly, and determined to pre- 
serve it 

We had not been long returned to Phila- 
delphia, before the new types arrived from 
London. We settled with Keimer, and left 
him by his consent before he heard of it We 
found a house to hire near the market, and 
took it To lessen the rent (which was then 
but twenty-four pounds a year, though I have 
since known it let for seventy) we took in 
Thomas Godfrey, a glazier, and his family, 
who were to pay a considerable part of it to us, 
and we to board with them. We had scarce 
opened our letters and put our press in order, 
before George House, an acquaintance of 
mine, brought a countryman to us, whom he 
had met in the street, inquiring for a printer. 
All our cosh Avas now expended in the varie- 
ty of particulars we had been obliged to pro- 
cure, and this countryman’s five shillings, be- 
ing our first fruits, and coming so seasonably, 
gave me more pleasure than any crown I 
have since earned ; and from the gratitude I 
felt towards House, has made me often more 
ready, than perhaps I otherwise should have 
been, to assist young beginners. 

There are croakers in every country al- 
ways boding its ruin. Such an one tliere liv- 
ed in Philadelphia, a person of note, an elder- 
ly man, with a wise look and a very grave 
manner of speaking ; his name was S^uel 
Mickle. This gentleman, a stranger to me, 
stopped me one day at my door, and asked me 
if I was the young man who had lately open- 
ed a new printing house. Being answered in 
the affirmative, he said he was sorry for me, 
because it was an expensive undertaking, and 
the expense would be lost, for Philadelphia 
was a sinking place, the people already half 
bankrupts, or near being so ; all the appear- 


ances of the contrary, such as new build’ ng» 
and the rise of rents being to his certain know- 
ledge fallacious ; fi)rthey were in fact among 
tlie things that would ruin us. Then he gave 
me such a detail of misfortunes now existing, 
or that were soon to exist, that he left me half 
melancholy. Had I known lum before I en- 
gaged in this business probably I never should 
have done it This person continued to live 
in this decaying place., and to declaim in the 
same strain, refusing for many years to buy 
a house there, because all was going to de- 
struction ; and at last I had the pleasure of 
seeing him give five times as much for one as 
he might have bought it for when he first be- 
gan croaking. 

I should have mentioned before, that in the 
autumn of the preceding year, I had formed 
most of my ingenious acquaintance into a club 
for mutual improvement, which we called the 
Junto ; we met on Friday evenings. The 
rules that I drew up required that every mem- 
ber in his turn should produce one or more 
queries on any point of morals, politics, or na- 
tural philosophy, to be discussed by the com- 
pany ; and once in three months produce and 
read an essay of his own writing, on any sub- 
ject he pleased. Our debates were to be un- 
der the direction of a president, and to be con- 
ducted in the sincere spirit of inquiry after 
truth, without fondness for dispute, or desire 
of victory ; and to prevent warmth, all ex- 
pressions of positiveness in opinions, or direct 
contradiction, were after some time made con- 
traband, and prohibited under small pecuniary 
penalties. 

The first members were Joseph Brientnal, a 
copyer of deeds for the scriveners ; a good na^ 
tured friendly middle-aged man, a great lover 
of poetry, reading all he could meet with* mid 
writing some that was tolerable ; very inge- 
nious in making little nic knackeries, and of 
sensible conversation. 

Thomas Godfrey, a self-taught mathema- 
tician, great in his way, and afterwards in- 
ventor of what is now called Hadlefs Quadr 
rant But he knew little out of his way, and 
was not a pleasing companion ; as, like most 
great mathematicians I have met with, he ex- 
pected universal precision in every thing said, 
or was for ever denying or distinguishing upon 
trifles, to the disturbance of all conversation ; 
he soon left us. 

Nicholas Scull, a surveyor, ailerwards sur- 
veyor general, who loved books, and some- 
times made a few verses. 

William Parsons, bred a shoemaker, but 
loving reading, had acquired a considerable 
share of mathematics, which he first studied 
with a view to astrology, and afterwards 
laughed at it; he also became surveyor 
general. 

William Maugridge, joiner, but a most ex- 
quisite mechanic, and a solid, sensible maiL 
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H Meredith, Stephen Potts, and George 
Webb^ I have characterised before. 

Robert Grace, a young gentleman of some 
fortune, generous, lively, and witty ; a lover 
of punning and of his friends. 

Lastly, William Coleman, then a mer- 
chant’s clerk, about my age, who had the cool- 
est, clearest head, the best heart, and the ex- 
actest morals of almost any man I ever met 
with. He became afterwards a merchant of 
great note, and one of our provincial judges. 
Our friendship continued without interruption 
to his death, upwards of forty years ; and the 
club continued almost as long, and was the 
best school of philosophy, morality, and po- 
litics, that then existed in the province ; for 
our queries, (which were read the week pre- 
ceding their discussion,) put us upon reading 
with attention on the several subjects, that 
we might speak more to the purpose: and 
here too we acquired better habits of conver- 
sation, every thing being studied in our rules 
which might prevent our disgusting each 
other ; hence the long continuance of the club, 
which I shall have frequent occasion to speak 
further of hereafter. But my giving this ac- 
count of it here, is to shew something of the 
interest I had, every one of these exerting 
themselves in recommending business to us. 
Bnentnal particularly procured us from the 
<iuakers, the printing of forty sheets of their 
history, the rest being to be done by Keimer ; 
and upon these we worked exceeding hard, 
for the price was low. It was a folio, pro 
patria size, in pica, with long-primer notes. 

I composed a sheet a day, and Meredith work- 
ed It off at press ; it was often eleven at night, 
and sometimes later, before I had finished my 
distribution for the next day’s work ; for the 
little jobs sent in by our other friends now and 
then put us back. But so determined I was 
to contmue doing a sheet a day of the folio, 
that one night when having imposed my forms, 

I thought my day’s work over, one of them by 
accident was broken, and two pages reduced 
to pi. I immediately distributed, and com- 
posed it over again before I went to bed ; and 
this industry, visible to our neighbours^ began 
to give us character and credit ; particularly 
I was told, that mention being made of the 
new printing office, at the merchants’ every 
night club, the general opinion was that it 
must fail, there being alre^y two printers in 
the place, Keimer and Bradford; but Dr. 
Baird, (whom you and I saw many years after 
at his native place, St. Andrew’s in Scotland,) 
gave a contrary opinion : “ For the industry 
of that Franklin,” said he, “ is superior to any 
thing I ever saw of the kind ; I see him still 
at work when I go home from club, and he is j 
at work ag^ before his neighbours are out of j 
bed.” This struck the rest, and we soon after j 
had offers from one of them to supply us with 
VoL. 1.— D 3 
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stationary ; but as yet we did not choose to 
engage in shop business. 

I mention this industry the more parti- 
cularly and the more freely, though it seems 
to be talking in my own praise, that those of 
my posterity who shall read it, may know tlie 
use of that virtue, when tliey see its effects in 
my favour throughout tliis relation. 

George Webb, who had found a female 
friend that lent him wherewith to purchase 
his time of Keimer, now came to offer himself 
as a journeyman to us. We could not then 
employ him, but I foolishly let him know as a 
secret, that I soon intended to begin a news- 
paper, and might tlien have work for him. 
My hopes of success, as I told him, were 
founded on this, that tlie then only news- 
paper, printed by Bradford, W6is a paltry thing, 
wretchedly managed, no way entertaining, 
and yet was profitable to him; I tlierefore 
freely thought a good paper would scarcely 
fail of good encouragement. I requested 
Webb not to mention it, but he told it to 
Keimer, who immediately, to be beforehand 
with me, published proposals for one himself, 
on which Webb was to be employed. I was 
vexed at this, and to counteract them, not be- 
ing able to commence our paper, I wrote se- 
veral amusing pieces for Bradford’s paper, un- 
der the title of the Busy Body, which Breint- 
nal continued some months. By this means 
the attention of the public was fixed on that 
paper, and Keimer’s proposals, which we bur- 
lesqued and ridiculed, were disregarded. He 
began his paper however, and before carrying 
it on three quarters of a year, with at most 
only ninety subscribers, he offered it me for a 
trifle ; and I, having been ready some time 
to go on with it, took it in hand directly ; and 
it proved in a few years extremely profitable 
to me. 

I perceive that I am apt to speak in the 
singular number, though our partnership still 
continued ; it may be that in fact the whole 
management of the business lay upon me. 
Meredith was no compositor, a poor pressman, 
and seldom sober. My friends lamented my 
connexion with him, but I was to make the 
best of it. 

Our first papers made quite a different ap- 
pearance from any before in the province ; a 
better type and better printed ; but some re- 
marks of my writing on the dispute then go- 
ing on between governor Burnet and the 
Massachusetts Assembly, struck the principal 
people, occasioned the paper and the mana- 
ger of it to be much talked of, and in a few 
weeks brought them all to be our subscribers. 

Their example was followed by many, and 
our number went on growing continually. 
This was one of the first good effects of my 
j having learned a little to scribble; another 
1 was, that tJie leadmg men seeing a tiewspa- 
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the eagerness with which such information is 
sought by them, and the extent of your repu- 
tation, I do not know of a more efficacious ad- 
vertisement than your biography would give. 

“All that has happened to you, is also con- 
nected with the detail of the manners and 
situation of a rising people; and in this 
respect I do not think that the writings of | 
Caesar and Tacitus can be more interesting 
to a true judge of human nature and society. 

“ But these, sir, are small reasons, in my 
opinion, compared with the chance which 
your life will give for the forming of future 
great men; and, in conjunction with your 
Art of Virtue^ (which you design to publish,) 
of improving the features of private character, 
and, consequently, of aiding all happiness, both 
public and domestic. 

“ The two works I allude to, sir, will, in 
particular, give a noble rule and example of 
self education. School and other education 
constantly proceed upon false principles, and 
show a clumsy apparatus pointed at a false 
mark ; but your apparatus is simple, and the 
mark a true one; and while parents and 
young persons are left destitute of other just 
means of estimating and becoming prepared 
for a reasonable course in life, your discovery 
that the tiling is in many a man’s private 
power, will be invaluable ! 

“ Influence upon the private character, late 
in life, is not only an influence late in life, 
but a weak influence. It is in youth that we I 
plant our chief habits and prejudices ; it is in 
youth that we take our party as to profession, 

• pursuits, and matrimony. In youth, there- 
fore, the turn is given ; m youth the educa- 
tion even of the next generation is given; in 
youth the private and public character is de- 
termined; and the term of life extending but 
from youtli to age, life ought to begin well 
from youth ; and more especially before we 
take our party as to our principal objects. 

“ But your biography will not merely teach ] 
self-education, but the education of a wise 1 
man ; and the wisest man will receive lights < 
and improve his progress, by seeing detailed i 
the conduct of another wise man. And why i 
are weaker men to be deprived of such helps, ] 
when we see our race has been blundermg 1 
on in the dark, almost without a guide in this i 
particular, from the farthest trace of time. 1 
Show then, sir, how much is to be done, both * 
to sons and fathers ; and invite all wise men 1 
to become like yourself ; and other men to i 
become wise. '' 

“ When we see how cruel statesmen and i 
warriors can be to the human race, and how < 
absurd distinguished men can be to their ac- i 
quaintance, it will be instructive to observe i 
the instances multiply of pacific acquiescing 
manners ; and to find how compatible it is to \ 
be great and domestic; enviable and yet good i 
humoured. ^ 


j “The little private mcidents which you 
■ will also have to relate, will have consider- 
. able use, as we want above all things, rules 
of prudence in ordinary affairs ; and it will 
be curious to see how you have acted in these. 
It will be so far a sort of key to life, and ex- 
plain many things that all men ought to have 
once explained to them, to give them a chance 
of becoming wise by foresight 

“ The nearest thing to having experience 
of one’s own, is to have other people’s affairs 
brought before us in a shape that is interest- 
ing ; this is sure to happen from your pen. 
Your affairs and management will have an 
air of simplicity or importance that will not 
fail to strike ; and I am convinced you have 
conducted them with as much originality os 
if you had been conducting discussions in 
politics or philosophy ; and what more worthy 
of experiments and system, (its importance 
and its errors considered) than human life ! 

“Some men have been virtuous blindly, 
others have speculated fantastically, and others 
have been shrewd to bad purposes ; but you, 
sir, I am sure, will give under your hand, 
nothing but what is at the same moment, 
wise, practical, and good. 

“ Your account of yourself (for I suppose 
the parallel I am drawing for Dr. Franklin, 
will hold not only in pomt of character but 
of private history) will show that you are 
ashamed of no origin ; a thing the more im- 
portant, as you prove how little necessary all 
origin is to happiness, virtue, or greatness. 

“ As no end likewise happens witliout a 
means, so we shall find, sir, that even you 
yourself framed a plan by which you became 
considerable ; but at the same time we ma)r 
see, that though the event is flattering, the, 
means are as simple as wisdom could make 
them ; that is depending upon nature, virtue, 
thought, and habit. 

“ Another thing demonstrated will be the 
propriety of every man’s waiting for his time 
for appearing upon the stage of the world. 
Our sensations being very much fixed to the 
moment, we are apt to forget that more mo- 
ments are to follow the first, and consequent- 
ly that man should arrange his conduct so as 
to suit the whole of a life. Your attribution 
appears to have been applied to your life., and 
the pa.ssing moments of it have been enliven- 
ed with content and enjoyment, instead of 
being tormented with foolish impatience or 
regrets. Such a conduct is easy for those 
who make virtue and themselves their stand- 
ard, and who try to keep themselves in 
countenance by examples of other truly great 
men, of wliom patience is so often the cha- 
racteristic. 

“ Your Quaker correspondent, sir, (for here 
again I will suppose the subject of my letter 
resembling Dr. Franklin,) praised your fru- 
gality, diligence, and temperance, which he 
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acBl^ide^ed as a pattern for all youth : but it 
is singular that he should have forgotten your 
modesty, and your disinterestedness, without 
which you never could have waited for your 
advancement, or found your situation in the 
mean time comfortable; which is a strong 
lesson to show the poverty of glory, and the 
importance of regulating our minds. 

“ If this correspondent had known the na- 
ture of your reputation as well as I do, he 
would have said ; your former writings and 
measures would secure attention to your 
Biography, and Art of Virtue ; and your 
Biography and Art of Virtue, in return, would 
secure attention to them. This is an ad- 
vantage attendant upon a various character, 
and which brings all that belongs to it into 
greater play ; and it is the more useful, as 
perhaps more persons are at a loss for the 
means of improving their minds and charac- 
ters, than they are for the time or the incli- 
nation to do it. 

“ But there is one concluding reflection, 
sir, that will show the use of your life as a 
mere piece of biography. This style of 
writing seems a little gone out of vogue, and 
yet it is a very useful one ; and your speci- 
men of it may be particularly serviceable, as 
it will make a subject of comparison with the 
lives of various public cut-throats and intrigu- 
ers, and with absurd monastic self-tormentors, 
or vain literary triflers. If it encourages 
more writings of the same kind with your 
own, and induces more men to spend lives fit 
to be written ; it will be worth all Plutarch’s 
Lives put together. 

“ But being tired of figuring to myself a 
character of which every feature suits only 
one man in the world, without giving him 
the praise of it ; I shall end my letter, my 
dear Dr. Franklin, with a personal applica- 
tion to your proper self 

“ I am earnestly desirous then, my dear 
sir, that you sliould let the world into the 
traits of your genuine character, as civil broils 
may otherwise tend to disguise or traduce it. 
Considering your great age, tne caution of 
your character, and your peculiar style of 
thinking, it is not likely that any one besides 
yourself can be sufficiently master of the facts 
of your life, or the intentions of your mind. 

“ Besides all this, the immense revolution 
of the present period, will necessarily turn 
our attention towards the author of it ; and 
when virtuous principles have been pretended 
in it, it will be highly important to show that 
such have really influenced ; and, os your own 
character will ^ the principal one to receive 
a scrutiny, it is proper (even for its effects 
upon your vast and rising country, as well as 
upon England and upon Europe,) that it should 
stand respectable and eternal. For the 
furtherance of human happiness, I have al- 
ways maintained that it is necessary to prove 


that man is not even at present a vicious and 
detestable animal; and still more to prove 
that good management may greatly amend 
him ; and it is for much the same reason, tliat 
I am anxious to see the opinion established, 
that there are fair cliaracters existing among 
the individuals of tlie race ; for the moment 
that all men, without exception, shall be con- 
ceived abandoned, good people will cease ef- 
forts deemed to hopeless, and perhaps 
think of taking their share in the scramble of 
life, or at least of making it comfortable 
prmcipally for themselves. 

“ Take then, my dear sir, tliis work most 
speedily into hand : show yourself good as 
you are good ; temperate as you are tempe- 
rate ; and above all things, prove yourself as 
one who from your infancy have loved justice, 
liberty, and concord, in a way that has madt' 
it natural and consistent for you to have 
acted, as we have seen you act in the last 
seventeen years of your life. Let English- 
men be made not only to respect, but even to 
love you. When they think w'ell of indi- 
viduals in your native country, tliey will go 
nearer to thinking well of your country ; and 
when your countrymen see themselves well 
thought of by Englishmen, they will go nearer 
to thinking well of England. Extend your 
views even further ; do not stop at those who 
speak the English tongue, but after having 
settled so many points in nature and politics, 
think of bettering the whole race of men. 

“ As I have not read any part of the life in 
question, but know only the character that 
lived it, I write somewhat at hazard. I am 
sure however, that the life, and the treatise I 
allude to (on the Art of Virtue^) will neces- 
sarily fulfil the chief of my expectations ; and 
still more so if you take up the measure ol' 
suiting these performances to the several 
views above stated. Should they even prove 
unsuccessful in all that a sanguine admirer 
of yours hopes from them, you will at least 
have framed pieces to interest the human 
mind ; and whoever gives a feeling of plea- 
sure that is innocent to man, has added so 
much to the fair side of a life otherwise too 
much darkened by anxiety, and too much in- 
jured by pain. 

“ In the hope therefore that you will listen 
to the prayer addressed to you in this letter, 
I beg to subscribe mvself, my dearest sir, &c. 
&c. fiENJ. VAUGHAN.” 


CONTINUATION, 

Begun M Passy near Parte, 1784. 

It is some time since I received the above 
letters, but I have been too busy till now to 
think of complying with the request they con- * 
tain. It might too be much better done if I 
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were at home araon^ my papers, which would 
aid my memory, and help to ascertain dat^ ; 
but my return being uncertain, and having 
just now a little leisure, I will endeavour to 
recollect and write what I can : if I live to 
get home, it may there be corrected and im- 
proved. 

Not having any copy here of what is al- 
ready written, I know not whether an account 
is given of the means I used to establish the 
Philadelphia public library; which from a 
small beginning is now become so consider- 
able. Though I remember to have come 
down near the time of that transaction, (1730.) 
I will therefore begin here with an account 
of it, which may be struck out if found to 
have been already given. I 

At the time I established myself in Pennsyl- 
vania, there was not a good bookseller’s shop 
in any of the colonies to the southward or 
Boston. In New York and Philadelphia, the 
printers were indeed stationers, but they sold 
only paper, &c. almanacs, ballads, and a few 
common school-books. Those who loved 
reading were obliged to send for their books 
from England : the members of the junto had 
each a few. We had left the alehouse, where 
we first met, and hired a room to hold our 
club in. I proposed that we should all of us 
bring our books to that room ; where they 
would not only be ready to consult in our | 
conferences, but become a common benefit, j 
each of us ^ing at liberty to borrow such as 
be wished to read at home. This was ac- 
cordingly done, and for some time contented 
us : finding the advantage of this little collec- 
tion, I proposed to render the benefit from the 
books more common, by commencing a pub- 
lic subscription library. I drew a sketch of 
the plan and rules that would be necessary, 
and got a skilftil conveyancer, Mr. Charles 
Brogden, to put the whole in form of articles 
of agreement to be subscribed ; by which each 
subscriber engaged to pay a certain sum down 
for the first purchase of the books, and an 
annual contribution for increasing them. So 
few were the readers at that time in Phila- 
delphia, and the majority of us so poor, that I 
was not able with great industry to find more 
than fifty persons, (mostly young tradesmen,) 
willing to pay down for this purpose forty 
shillings each, and ten shillings per annum , 
with this little fund we began. The books 
were imported ; the library was open one day 
in the week for lending them to subscribers, 
on their promissory notes to pay double the 
value if not duly returned. The institution 
soon manifested its utility, was imitated by 
other towns, and in other provincea The 
libraries were augmented by donations ; read- 
ing became fiishionable ; and our people hav- 
ing no public amusements to divert fiieir at- 
• tention from stud^, became better acquainted 
with books ; and m a few years were observ- 


ed by strangers to be better instructed, and 
more intelligent than people of the same razifr 
generally are in other countries. 

When we were about to sign the above- 
mentioned articles, which were to be binding 
on us, our heir^ &c. for fifty years ; Mr. 
Brogden, the scrivener, said to us, “You are 
young men, but it is scarce probable that any 
of you will live to see the expiration of the 
term fixed in the instrument” A number 
of us however are yet living :* but the instru- 
ment was after a few years rendered null, by 
a charter that incorporated and gave per- 
petuity to the company. 

The objections and reluctances I met with 
in soliciting the subscriptions, made me soon 
feel the impropriety of presenting oneself as 
the proposer of any useful project, that might 
be supposed to raise one’s reputation in the 
smallest degree above that of one’s neighbour^ 
when one has need of their assistance to ac- 
complish that project. I tlierefore put my- 
self as much as I could out of sight, and statM 
it as a scheme of a number of friends^ who 
had requested me to go about and propose it 
to such as they thought lovers of raiding. In 
this way my affair went on more smoothly, 
and I ever after practised it on such occar 
sions ; and from my frequent successes can 
heartily recommend it. The present little 
sacrifice of your vanity will afterwards be 
amply repaid. If it remains a while uncertain 
to whom the merit belongs, some one more 
vain than yourself will be encouraged to 
claim it, and then even envy will be disposed 
tc do you justice, by plucking those assumed 
feathers, and restoring them to their right 
owner. 

This library afforded me the means of im- 
provement by constant study, for which I set 
apart an hour or two each day ; and thus re- 
paired in some degree the loss of the learned 
education my father once intended for me. 
Reading was the only amusement I allowed 
myself. I spent no time in taverns, games^ 
or frolics of any kind ; and my industry in my 
business continued as indefatigable as it was 
necessary. I was indebted for my printing 
house, I had a young family coming on to be 
educated, and I had two competitors to con- 
tend with for business, who were established 
in the place before me. My circumstances 
however grew doily easier. My original 
habits of frugality continuing, and my father 
having among his instructions to me when a 
boy, frequently repeated a Proverb of Solo- 
mon, “ rteest thou a man diligent in his caU^ 
ingy he shall stand before kings^ he shtdl 
not stand before mean men.'' I thence con- 
sidered industty as a means of obtaining 
wealth and distinction, which encouraged 
me ; though I did not think that I should ever 
literally stand before kin^ which however 
has since happened ; for I have stood before 
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live, and even had the honour of sitting down 
with one, (the king* of Denmark,) to dinner. 

We have an Ei^lish proverb that says, 

“ He that would thrive, 

Must ask his wife 

it was lucky for me tliat I had one as much 
disposed to industry and frugality as myself 
She assisted me cheerfully in my business, 
folding and stitching pamphlets, tendmg shop, 
purcliasing old linen rags for the paper ma- 
kers, &.C. We kept no idle servants, our 
table was plain and simple, our furniture of 
the cheapest. For instance, my breakfast 
was for a long time bread and milk, (no tea) 
and I ate it out of a twopenny earthen por- 
ringer, with a pewter spoon : but mark how 
luxury will enter families, and make a pro- 
gress in spite, of principle ; being called one 
morning to breakfast, I found it in a china 
bowl, with a spoon of silver. They had been 
bought for me without my knowledge by my 
wife, and had cost her the enormous sum of 
three and twenty shillings; for which she had 
no other excuse or apology to make, but that 
she thought her husband deserved a silver 
spoon and china bowl 6 ls well as any of his 
neighbours. This was the first appearance 
of plate and china in our house, which after- 
wards, in a course of years, as our wealth in- 
creased, augmented gradually to several hun- 
dred pounds in value. 

I had been religiously educated as a Presby- 
terian ; but though some of the dogmas of that 
persuasion, such as the eternal decrees of 
God, election^ reprobation^ <^c. appeared to 
me unintelligible, and I early absented my- 
self from tlie public assemblies of the sect, 
(Sunday being my studying day.) I never 
was without some religious principles: I ne- 
ver doubted, for instance, the existence of a 
Deity, that he made the world, and governed 
it by his providence ; that the most acceptable 
service of God was the doing good to man ; 
that our souls are immortal ; and that all 
crimes will be punished, and virtue rewarded, 
either here or hereafter; these I esteemed 
the essentials of every religion, and being 
to be found in all the religions we had in 
our country, I respected them all, though 
with different degrees of respect, as I found 
them more or less mixed witli other articles, 
which, without any tendency to inspire, pro- 
mote, or confirm morality, served principally 
to divide us, and make us unfriendly to one 
another. This respect to all, with an opinion 
that the worst had some effects, induced 
me to avoid all discourse that might tend to 
lessen the good opinion another might have 
of his own religion ; and as our province in- 
creased in people, and new places of worship 
were continually wanted, and generally erect- 
ed by voluntary contribution, my mite for 
such purpose, whatever might be the sect, 
was never refused. 
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Though I seldom attended any public wor- 
ship, I liad still an opinion of its propriety, 
and of Its utility when rightly conduct^, and 
I regularly paid my annual subscription for 
the support of the only Presbyterian minister 
or meeting we had in Philadelphia. He used 
to visit me sometimes as a friend, and admo- 
nish me to attend his administrations ; and I 
was now and then prevailed on to do so ; once 
for five Sundays successively. Had he been 
in my opinion a good preacher, perhaps I might 
have continued, notwithstanding the occasion 
I had for the Sunday’s leisure in niv course 
of study : but his discourses were chiefly either 
polemic arguments, or explications of the pe- 
culiar doctrines of our sect, and were all to me 
very dry, unmterestmg, and unedifying, since 
not a smgle moral principle was inculcated 
or enforced ; tlieir aim seeming to be rather to 
make us Presbyterians, than good citizens. 
At length he took for his text that verse of 
the fourth chapter to the Philippians, “Fi- 
nally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
honest, just, pure, lovely, or of good report, 
if there be any virtue, or any praise, think 
on these things.'^ And I imagined in a sermon 
on such a text, we could not miss of having 
some morality. But he confined himself to 
five points only, as meant by the apostle, viz. 
1. Keeping holy the Sabbath day ; 2. Being 
diligent in reading tlie holy Scriptures; 3. 
Attending duly tlie public worship; 4. Par- 
taking of the sacrament; 5. Paying a due 
respect to God’s ministers. These might be 
all good things, but as they were not the kind 
of good things that I ei!xpected from that text, 
I despaired of ever meeting with them from 
any other, was disgusted, and attended his 
preaching no more. I had some years before 
composed a little liturgy, or form of prayer, 
for my own private use, (viz. in 1728,) enti- 
tled Articles of Belief and Acts of Religion. 
I returned to the use of this, and went no 
more to the public assemblies. My conduct 
might be blameable, but I leave it without 
attempting further to excuse it ; my present 
purpose being to relate facts, and not to make 
apologies for them. 

It was about this time I conceived the bold 
and arduous project of arriving at moral per- 
fection ; I wished to live without committing 
any fault at any time, and to conquer all that 
either natural inclination, custom, or company, 
might lead me into. As I knew, or tliought 
I knew, what was right and wrong, I did not 
see why I might not always do the one and 
avoid the other. But I soon found I had un- 
dertaken a task of more difficulty than I had 
imagined : while my attention was taken up, 
and care employed in guarding against one 
fault, I was often surprised by another ; habit 
took the advantage of inattention ; inclination 
was sometimes too strong for reason. I con- 
cluded, at length, that the mere speculative 
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conviction, that it was our interest to be com- 
pletely virtuous, was not sufficient to prevent 
our slipping; and that the contrary habits 
must be broaen, and good ones acquired and 
established, before we can have any dg)end- 
ance on a steady uniform rectitude of con- 
duct. For this purpose I therefore tried the 
following method. 

In the various enumerations of the moral 
virtues I had met with in my reading, I found 
the catalogue more or less numerous, as dif- 
ferent writers included more or fewer ideas 
under the same name. Temperance^ for ex- 
ample, was by some confined to eating and 
drinking ; while by others it was extended to 
mean the moderating every other pleasure, 
appetite, inclination, or passion, bodily or 
mental, even to our avarice and ambition. I 
proposed to myself, for the sake of clearness, 
to use rather more names, with fewer ideas 
annexed to each, than a few names with 
more ideas ; and I included under thirteen 
names of virtues, all that at that time occurred 
to me as necessary or desirable ; and annexed 
to each a short precept, which fully expressed 
the extent I gave to its meaning. 

These names of virtues^ wdth their precepts, 
were, 

1. Temperance. — Eat not to duliiese : 
drink not to elevation. 

2. Silence. — Speak not but what may 
benefit others or yourself ; avoid trifling con- 
versation. 

3. Order. — Let all your things have their 
places: let each part of your business have 
its time. 

4. Resolution. — Resolve to perform what 
you ought: perform without fail what you 
resolve. 

5. Frugality. — Moke no expense, but to 
do good to Olliers or yourself: i. e. w^aste 
nothing. 

6. Industry. — Ixise no time: be always 
employed in something useful : cut off all un- 
necessary actions. 

7. Sincerity. — Use no hurtful deceit: 
think innocently and justly : and, if you speak, 
speak accordingly. 

8. Justice. — Wrong none by doing inju- 
ries, or omitting tlie benefits that are your duty, j 

9. Moderation. — A void extremes : forbear j 
resenting injuries so much as you tliink they 
deserve. 

10. Cleanliness. — Tolerate no uncleanli- 
ness in body, clothes, or habitation. 

11. Tranquillity. — Be not disturbed at 


trifles, nor at accidents common or unavoid- 
able. 

12. Chastity. — Rarely use venery, but 
for health or offepring; never to dulness or 
weakness, or the injury of your own or an- 
other’s peace or reputation. 

13. HuBaiiiTY. — Imitate Jesus and So- 
crates. 

My intention being to acquire the habitude 
of all these virtues, I ju^ed it would be well 
not to distract my attention by attempting the 
whole at once, but to fix it on one oi them at 
a time ; and when I sliould be master of that, 
then to proceed to another ; and so on till I 
should have gone through the thirteen : and 
as the previous acquisition of some, might 
facilitate the acquisition of certain others, I 
arranged tliem with that view as they stand 
above. Temperance first, as it tends to pro- 
cure that coolness and clearness of head, 
which is so necessary where constant vigi- 
lance was to be kept up, and a guard mam- 
tained against the unremitting attraction of 
ancient habits and the force of perpetual 
temptations. This being acquired and esta- 
blished, Silence would be more easy; and 
my desire being to gain knowledge at the 
same time that I improved in virtue; and 
considering that in conversation it was ob- 
tained rather by the use of the ear than of 
the tongue, and therefore wishing to break 
a habit T was getting into of prattling^ pun- 
ning, and jesting, (wliich only made me 
acceptable to trifling company,) I gave Silence 
the second place. This and the next. Order, 
I expected would allow me more time for 
attending to my project and my studies. Re- 
solution once become habitual, would keep 
me firm in my endeavours to obtain all the 
subsequent virtues. Frugality and Industry 
relieving me from my remaining debt, and 
producing affluence and independence, would 
make more easy the practice of Sincerity and 
Justice, &c. &c. Conceiving then, that 
agreeably to the advice of Pythagoras in his 
Golden Verses, daily examination would be 
necessary ; I contrived the following method 
for conducting that examination. 

I mode a little book, in which I allotted a 
page for each of the virtues. I ruled each 
page with red ink, so as to have seven co- 
lumns, one for each day of the week, marking 
each column witli a letter for the day. 1 
crossed these columns with thirteen red lines, 
marking the beginning of each line with the 
first letter of one of the virtues ; on which 
line, and in its proper column, I might mark 
by a little black spot, every fault I found upon 
examination to have been committed respect- 
ing that virtue, upon that day.* 

* This little book is dated Sunday, UtJuly, 1733, Audi 
IB in the possession of Mr. W. T. Franklin : a eopf 
was also m the possession of the late B. F. Bache. 
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Form of the pages. 

TEMPERANCE. 

Eat not to dulness drink not to elevation. 
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I determined to give a week’s strict atten- 
tion to each of the virtues successively. Thus 
in the first week, my great ^ard was to avoid 
every the least offence against Temperance; 
leaving the other virtues to their ordinary 
chance, only marking every evening the feults 
of the day. Thus, if in the first week I could 
keep my first line marked T. clear of spots, I 
supposed the habit of that virtue so much 
strengthened, and its opposite weakened, that 
I might venture extending my attention to 
include the next ; and for fihe following week 
keep both lines clear of spots. Proceeding 
thus to the last, I could get through a course 
complete in thirteen weeks, and four courses 
in a year. And like him who having a gar- 
den to weed, does not attempt to eradicate all 
the bad herte at once, (which would exceed 
his reach and his strength,) but works on one 
of the beds at a time, and having accomplished 
the first, proceeds to a second ; so I should 
have (I hoped) the encouraging pleasure, of 
seeing on my pages the progress made in 
virtue, by clewing successively my lines of 
their spots ; till m the end, by a number of 
courses, I should be happy in viewing a clean 
book, after a thirteen weeks’ daily examination. 

This my little book had for its motto, these 
lines from Addison’s Cato : 

“ Here will I hold : if there ’s a power above us, 
(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works ;) he must delight in 
virtue; 

And that which he delights in must be happy.” 

Another from Cicero : 

“ O vit« philosophia dux ! O virtutum in- 
dagatrix expultrixque vitiorum ! Unus Dies 
bene, et ex prcceptis tuis actus, pecconti im- 
mortaliteti eet anteponendus.” 


Another from the Proverbs of Solomon, 
speaking of wisdom or virtue : 

Length of days is in her right hand, and in 
her left hand riches and honour. Her ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace.” 

And conceiving God to be the fountain of 
wisdom, I thought it right and necessary to 
solicit his assistance for obtaining it ; to this 
end I formed the following little prayer, which 
was prefixed to my tables of examination, for 
daily use. 

“O powerful goodness! bountiful father! 
merciful guide ! Increase in me that wisdom 
which discovers my truest interest : Strengthen 
my resolution to perform what that wisdom dic- 
tates : Accept my kind offices to thy other chil- 
dren, as the only return in my power for thy 
continual favours to rac.” 

I I used also sometimes a little prayer, which 
! I took from Thomson’s Poems, viz. 

“ Father of light and life, thou God supreme ! 
O teach me what is good ; teach me thyself! 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 

From every low pursuit ; and fill my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue 
pure ; 

Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss !” 

Tlie precept of Order, requiring that every 
part of my business should have its allotted 
time^ one page in my little book contained tlie 
following scheme of employment for the twen- 
ty-four hours of a natural day. 

SCHEME. 


Morning. S Rise, wash, and address Pw- 

ThP QiiMt What •i Goodness! contrive day's 

"UuBiness, and take the resolu 
‘ « I tion of iho d.y ; prowcute the 

’ * j present study, and breakfast. 

8 ) 


Moon. 

.Afternoon. 


Evening. 
The Q.ue8tion, 
What have 
I done to day ? 


Might. 


JO r Work. 

11 

( 12 ) Read, or look over my ac- 
( 1 i counts and dine. 

5 1 Work. 

6 ) Put things in their places. Sup- 
per, music, or diversion, or con- 
versation. Examination of the 
day. 


Bleep. 


I entered upon the execution of this plan 
for selfiexamination, and continued it with 
occasional intermisBbns for some time. I was 
surprised to find myself so much fuller of &ults 
than I had imaging ; but I hod the satisfaction 
of seeing them diminish. To avoid the trouble 
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“ That the different views of these different 
parties occasion all confhsion. 

“ That while a party is cairying on a gei^ 
eral design, each man has his particular pri- 
vate interest in view. 

“ That as soon as a party has gained its 
general point, each member becomes intent 
upon his particular interest, which thwartr 
others, breaks that p^y into divisions, a 
occasions more confiision. 

“ That few in public affairs act from a mere 
view of the good of their country, whatever 
they may pretend ; and though their actings 
lM*ing real good to their country, yet men 
primarily considered that their own and their 
country’s interest were united, and so did not 
act from a principle of benevolence. 

“ That fewer still, in public affairs, act with 
a view to the good of* mankind. 

“ There seems to me at present to be great 
occasion for raising an United Party for 
Virtue^ by forming the virtuous and good men 
of all nations into a regular body, to be gov- 
erned by suitable good and wise rules, which 
good and wise men may probably be more 
unanimous in their obedience to, than com- 
mon people are to common laws. 

“ I at present think, that whoever attempts 
this aright, and is well qualified, cannot fail 
of pleasing God, and of meeting with suc- 
cess,” R F. 

Revolving this project in my mind, as to be 
undertaken hereafter, when my circumstances 
should afford me the necessary leisure, I put 
down from time to time on pieces of paper 
such thoughts as occurred to me respecting 
it Most of these are lost, but 1 find one pur- 
porting to be the substance of an intended 
creed, containing as I thought the essentials 
of every known religion, and lieing free of 
every thing tliat might shock the professors 
of any religion. It is expressed in these 
words; viz. 

“ That there is one God, who made all 
things. 

“ That he governs the world by his provi- 
dence. 

“ That he ought to be worshipped by adora- 
tion, prayer, and thanksgiving. 

“ But that the most acceptable service to 
God, is doing good to man. 

“ That the soul is immortal. 

“ And that God will certainly reward virtue 
and punish vice, either here or hereafter.” 

My ideas at that time were, that the sect 
should be begun and spread at first, among 
young and single men only ; that each person 
to be initiated should not only declare his a»- 
sent to such creed, but should have exercised 
hknself with the thirteen weeks* examination 
and practice of the virtues, as in the before- 
mentioned model; that the existence of snch 
a society should te kept a secret, till it was 
become consideraUe, to (srevent solickatims 


tor the admission of improper persons; but 
that the members should, each of them, search 
among his acquaintance for ’ingenious, well- 
di 8 p 0 (^ youths, to whom, with prudent cau- 
tion, the scheme should be gr^ually com- 
municated. That the members should en- 
gage to afford their advice, assistance, and 
support to each other in promoting one an- 
other’s interest, business, and advancement in 
life: that for distinction, we should be called 
The Society of the Free and Easy. Free, 
as being by the general practice and habits 
of the virtues, free from the dominion of vice ; 
and particularly by the practice of industry 
and frugality, free from debt, which exposes 
a man to constraint, and a species of slavery 
to his creditors. 

This is os much as I can now recollect of 
the project, except that I communicated it in 
part to two young men, w’ho adopted it witli 
enthusiasm : but my then narrow circumstan- 
ces, and the necessity 1 was under of sticking 
close to my busujess, occasioned my postpon- 
ing the further prosecution of it at that time, 
and my multifarious occupations, public and 
private, induced me to continue postponing, 
.so that it has been omitted, till I have no 
longer strength or activity left sufficient for 
such an enterprise. Though I am still of 
opinion it was a practicable sclieme, and 
migJit have been very useful, by forming a 
great number of good citizens : and I was not 
discouraged by the seeming magnitude of the 
undertakmg, as I have always thought that 
one man of tolerable abilities, may work great 
changes, and accomplish great aifairs among 
mankind, if he first forms a good plan ; and 
cutting off all amusements or other employ- 
ments that would divert his attention, makes 
the execution of that same plan, his sole study 
and business. 

In 1732, 1 first published my Almanack un- 
der the name of Richard Saunders ; it was 
continued by me about twenty-five years, and 
commonly called Poor Richard's Almanack, 

I endeavoured to make it both entertaining 
and useful, and it accordingly came to be in 
such demand that I readied considerable profit 
from it ; vending annually near ten thousand. 
And observing that it vas generally read, 
(scarce any neighbourhood in the province 
being without it,) I considered it as a proper 
vehicle for conveying instruction among the 
common people, who bought scarcely any 
other books. I therefore filleil all the little 
spaces that occurred between the remarkable 
days in the Calendar, with proverbial senten- 
ces, chiefly such as inculcated industry and 
frugality, as the means of procuring wealth, 
and therein securing virtue ; it being more 
difficult tor a man in want to act alwa 3 rs 
honestly, as (to use here one of those pro- 
verbs) hard far an empty tack to stand 
upright:^ These proverbs which contained 
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the wisdcmn of many ages and nations, I as- 
sembled and formed mto a connected discourse 
prefixed to the Almanack of 1757, as the 
harangue of a wise old man to the people at- 
tending an auction : the bringing all these 
scattered counsels thus into a focus, enabled 
them to make greater impression. The piece 
being imiversally approved, was copied in all 
the newspapers of the American Continent, 
reprinted in Britain on a large sheet of paper 
to be stuck up in houses ; two translations 
were made of it in France, and great num- 
bers bought by the clergy and gentry to dis- 
tribute gratis among their pc«r pari^ioners 
and tenants. In Pennsylvania, as it dis- 
couraged useless expense in foreign super- 
fluities, some thought it had its share of in- 
fluence in prcxlucing that growing plenty of 
money which was observable for several 
years after its publication. 

I considered my newspaper also as another 
means of communicating instruction, and in 
that view frequently reprinted in it extracts 
from tlie Spectator, and other moral writers ; 
and sometimes published little pieces of mine 
own which had been first composed for read- 
ing in our Junto. Of these are a Socratic 
dialogue, tending to prove, that whatever 
might be his parts and abilities, a vicious man 
could not properly be called a man of sense ; 
and a discourse on selfdenial, showing that 
virtue was not secure till its practice became 
a habitude., and was free from the opposition 
of contrary inclinations : these may be found 
in the papers about the beginning of 1735. 
In the conduct of my newspaper, I carefully 
excluded all libelling and personal abuse, 
which is of late years become so disgraceful 
to our country. Whenever I was solicited to 
insert any thing of that kind, and the writers 
pleaded (as they generally did) the liberty of 
the press ; and that a newspaper was like a 
stage-coach, in which any one who would 
pay had a right to a place ; my answer was, 
that I would print the piece separately if 
desired, and the author might have as many 
copies as he pleased to distribute himself ; but 
that I would not take upon me to spread his 
detraction ; and that having contracted with 
my subscribers to furnish them with what 
might be either useful or entertaining, I could 
not fill their papers with private altercation 
in which they had no concern, without doing 
them manifest injustice. Now, many of our 
printers make no scruple of gratifying the 
malice of individuals, by false accusations of 
the fairest characters among ourselves, aug- 
menting animosity even to the producing of 
duels ; and are moreover so indiscreet m to 
print scurrilous reflections on the government 
of neighbouring states, and even on the con- 
duct of our best national allies, which may be 
attended with the most pernicious conse- 
quences. These things I mention as a cau- 
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tion to young printers, and that they be en- 
couraged not to pollute the presses, and dis- 
grace their profession by such infamous prac- 
tices, but refuse steadily, os they may see by 
my example, that such a course of conduct 
will not cm the whole be injurious to their 
interests. 

In 173il, I sent one of my jounieymen to 
Charleston, South Carolina, where a printer 
was wanting. I furnished him with a press 
and letters, on an agreement of partnerslii[), 
by which I was to receive one third of the 
profits of the business, paying one third of the 
expense. He was a man of learning, but ig- 
norant in matters of account; and though he 
sometimes made me remittances, I could get 
no account from him, nor any satisfactory state 
of our partnership while he lived. On his 
decease the business was continued by his 
widow, who being born and bred in Holland, 
where, (as I have been informed,) the know- 
ledge of accounts makes a part of female edu- 
cation ; she not only sent me as clear a state- 
ment as she could find of tlie transactions past, 
but continued to account with the greatest 
regularity and exactness every quarter after- 
wards ; and managed the business with such 
success, that she not only reputably brought 
up a family of children, but at the expiration 
of the term, was able to purchase of me the 
printing-house, and establish her son in it. I 
mention this affair chiefly for the sake of re- 
commending that brancli of education for our 
young women, as likely to be of more use to 
them and their children in case of widowhood, 
than either music or dancing; by preserving 
them from losses by imposition of crafty men, 
and enabling them to continue, perhaps, a 
profitable mercantile house, with established 
correspondence, till a son is grown up fit to 
undertake and go on with it ; to the lasting 
advantage and enriching of the family. 

About the year 1734, there arrived among 
us a young Presbyterian preacher, named 
Hemphill, who delivered with a good voice, 
and apparently extempore, most excellent dis- 
courses; which drew together considerable 
numbers of different persuasions, who joined 
in admiring them. Among the rest, I became 
one of his constant hearers, his sermons pleas- 
ing me, as they had little of tlie dogmatical 
kind, but inculcated strongly the practice of 
virtue, or what in the religious style are call- 
ed good works. Those, however, of our con- 
gregation who considered themselves as ort}K>- 
dox Prtsbjrterians, disapproved his doctrine, 
and were joined by most of the old ministers, 
who arraigned him of heterodoxy before the 
synod, in order to have him silenced. I be- 
came his zealous partisan, and contributed all 
I could to raise a party in his favour, and 
combated for him awhile with some hopes of 
success. There was much scribbling pro and 
con upon the occasion; and finding, that 
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though >m elegant preacher, he was but a inconsistency in our conunon mode of teach- 
poor writer, I wrote for hini two or three ing lai^uages. We are toW that it is proper 
pamphlets, and a piece in tire Gazette of April, to begin first witli the Latin, and having ac- 
1735. Those pamphlets, as is generally the quireS that, it will be more easy to attain 
case with controversial writings, though ea- those modern languages which are derived 
gerly read at the time, were soon put out of from it : and yet vv e do not begin with the 
vogue, and 1 question whether a single copy Greek, in order more easily to acquire the 
of them now exists. Latin. It is true, tliat il' we can clamber and 

During the contest, an unlucky occurrence get to tlie top of a staircase without using tlie 
hurt his cause e.xceedingly. One of our ad- steps, we shall more easily gain them in de- 
versaries having heard him preach a sermon scending; but certainly if we begin witli the 
that was much admired, tliought he liad some- lowest, we shall with more case ascend to the 
where read tlio sermon before, or at least a top ; and 1 w’ould tlierefore ofier it to tlie con- 


part of it. On searching, he found that part 
quoted at length in one of the British Reviews, 
from a Discourse of Dr. Foster’s. This detec- 1 
tion gave many of our party disgust, who ac- 1 
cordingly abandoned his cause, and occasioned 
cur more speedy discbnifiture in the synod. 1 
stuck by him however; I ratlier approved of 
his giving us good sennons composed by 
others, than bad ones of his own manufacture ; 
though the latter was the practice of our com- 
mon teachers. lie afterwards acknowledged 
to me that none of tliosn . lie preached were 
his own ; adding, tliat his inimiory was sucli 
as enabled him to retain and repeat any ser- 
mon after once reading only. On oiir defeat 
he left us in soarcli elsewhere of better for- 
tune, and I quitted the congregation, never 
attending it after ; thoujjh I continued many 
years my subscription tor the support of its 
ministers. 

I had begun in 1733 to study languages; I 
soon nude myself so much a master of the 
French, as to be able to read the books in tliat 
language with ease: I then undertook the 
Italian : an acqu lintance who was also learn- 
ing it, used often to tempt me to play chess 
with him : fiivVmg this tuik uj) too much of 
the time I lia-l to sjiare for study, I at lengtli 
refused to play any more, unless on this con- 
dition, that tlie victor in every game should 
have a ri;;ht to iinposi' a ta-^k, either of parts 
of the grammar to be got by heart, or in trans- 
lations, &-C. W'liicli tasks tlie Viuiquislied was 
to perform upon honour kdore our next meet- 
ing: os we pl'iycd pretty tsjually, we thus 
beat one anotlier into that language. I after- 
wards, with a little pains-takmg, acquired as 
much of the Spanish as to read their books 
also. I have already mentioned tliat I had 
only one year’s instruction in a Ijatin school, 
and that when very young, after which I ne- 
lectod that language entirely. But when I 
ad attained an acquaintance witli the French, 
Italian, and Spanish, I was surprised to find, 
on looking over a Latin Testament, tliat I 
understood more of tliat language tlian I had 
imagined; which encouraged inc to apply 
myself again to the study of it, and I met with 
the more success, as those precedinglanguages 
had greatly smoothed my way. l^m these 
circumstances, I have thought there was some 


sidcration of tliose who superintend the edu- 
cation of our you til, whether — since many of 
those who begin with tlie Latin, quit the same 
after sjicnding some years witJiout having 
made any great proficiency, and w hat they 
have learned becomes almoot useless, so tliat 
their time has been lost — it would not have 
been better to have begun with the French, 
proceeding to tlie Italian, and latin. For 
tliough, after spending tlie same time, tliey 
should quit the study of kuigua^es, and never 
arrive at the Latin, tliey would, however, 
have acquired anotlier tcaigue or two, that 
being in modern use, might be serviceable to 
them in common lift'. 

After ten years’ absence from Beston, and 
having become easy in my circumstances, 1 
made a journey thither to visit my relations, 
which I could not sooner afibrd. In return- 
ing, I called at Newport to sec my brother 
James, then settled tliore with his printing- 
house ; our former differences were forgotten, 
and our meeting was very cordial and affec- 
tionate: he was fast (loclining in health, and 
requested of me, that in case of his death, 
W'hich he ajiprehendcd not far distant, I would 
take home his son, then but ten years of age, 
and bring him up to the jirintmg business. 
This I accordingly performed, sending him a 
few years to school Dcfore I took him into tlic 
office. Ilis mother carried on the business 
till he was grown up, W'hen I assisted him 
witli an assortment of new’ tyjies, those of Iiis 
father being in a manner w’orn out Thus it 
was tliat I made my brotlier ample amends 
for the service I had deprived him of by leav- 
ing him so early. 

In 1736, I lost one of my sons, a fine boy 
of four years old, by tlie small pox, taken in 
tlie common w’ay. I long regretted him bit- 
terly, and still regret that I had not given it 
to him by inoculation. This I mention for 
the sake of parents who omit that operation, 
on the supposition that they should never for- 
give themselves if a child died under it; my 
example showing that the regret may be the 
same either way, and therefore that the safer 
should be chosen. 

Our club, the Junto, w*^ found so useful, 
and afforded such satisfaction to the members, 
that some were desirous of introducing their 
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friendsy which couM not well be done with- 
out exceeding what we had settled as a con- 
venient number ; viz. twelve. We had from 
the beginning made it a nile to keep our in- 
stitution a secret, which was pretty well ob- 
served; the intention was to avoid applica- 
tions of improper persons for admittance, 
some of whom, perhaps we might find it diffi- 
cult to refuse. I was (me of those who were 
against any addition to our number ; but, in- 
stead of it, made in writing a proposal, that 
every member separately should endeavour 
to form a subordinate club, with the same 
rules, respecting queries, &.o., and without 
informing them of the connection with the 
Junto. The advantages proposed, were tiie 
improvement of so many more young citizens 
by tlie use of our institutions ; our better ac- 
quaintance with the general sentiments of 
the inhabitants on any occasion, as the junto 
member might propose what queries we 
should desire, and was to report to the JuntOy 
what passed in his separate club : the promo- 
tion of our particular interests in business by 
more extensive recommendation, and the in- 
crease of our influence in public affairs, and 
our power of doing good by spreading through 
the several clubs the sentiments of the Junto. 
The project was approved, and every member 
undertook to form his club : but they did not 
all succeed. Five or six only were completed, 
which were called by different names, as the 
VinCy the Uniony the Bandy &c. they were 
useful to themselves, and afforded us a good 
deal of amusement, information, and instruc- 
tion; besides, answering in some considerable 
degree our views of infiuencincr the public on 
particular occasions; of which I shall give 
some instances in course of time as they 
happened. 

My first promotion was my being chosen, 
in 1736, clerk of the general assembly. The 
choice was mode that year without (mposi- 
tion ; but the year following, when I was 
again proposed, (the choice, like that of the 
members, being annual,) a new member made 
a long speech against me, in order to favour 
some other candidate. I was, however, 
chosen, which was the more agreeable to me, 
as, besides, the pay for the immediate service 
of clerk, the place gave me a better opportu- 
tunity of keeping up an interest among the 
members, which secured to me the businesB 
of printing the votes, laws, paper-money, and 
other occasional jobs for ^e public, that on 
the whole were very profitable. I therefore 
did not like the opposition of this new mem- 
ber, who was a genfleman of fortune and 
education, with talents that were Likely to 
give him in time ^eat influence in the house, 
which indeed a&rwards happened. I did 
not, however, aim at gaining Im fovour by 
jiaying any servile respect to him, but offer 
some time took this otner method. Having 
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heard that he had in his library a certain 
very scarce and curious book, I wrote a note 
to him, expressing my desire of perusing that 
book, and requesting that he would do me the 
favour of lending it to me for a few days. He 
sent it immediately; and I returned it in 
about a week with another note, expressing 
strongly my sense of the favour. When we 
next met in the house, he spoke to me, (which 
he had never done before,) and with great 
civility ; and he ever after manifested a readi- 
ness to serve me on all occasions, so that wc 
became great friends, and our friendship con- 
tinued to his death. This is another instance 
of the truth of an old maxim I had learned, 
which says, “ He that has once done yeni a 
kindnessy will be more ready to do you an- 
othcTy than he whom you yourself have 
ofehgerf.” And it shows how much more 
profitable it is prudently to remove, than to 
resent, return, and continue inimical pro- 
ceedings 

In 1737, colonel Spotswood, late governor 
of Virginia, and then postmaster-general, 
being dissatisfied with the conduct of his de- 
puty at Philadelphia, respecting some negli- 
gence in rendering, and want of exactness ui 
framing his accounts, took from him the com- 
mission, and offered it to me. I accepted it 
readily, and found it of great advant^c ; for, 
though the salary was small, it facilitated the 
correspondence that improved my newspaper, 
increased the number demanded, as well as 
the advertisements to be inserted, so that it 
came to afford me a considerable income. 
My old competitor’s newspaper declined pro- 
portionably, and I was satisfied, without re- 
taliating his refiLSal, while postmaster, to per- 
mit my papers being carried by the riders. 
Thus he suffered greatly from his neglect in 
due accounting ; and I mention it as a lesson 
to those young men who may be employed in 
managing affairs for others, that they should 
always render accounts, and make remit- 
tances with great clearness and punctuality. 
The character of observing such a conduct, 
is the most powerful of recommendations to 
new employments and increase of busincK« 

I began now to turn my thoughts to public 
affairs, beginning, however, with small mat- 
ters. The city watch was one of the first 
things that I conceived to want regulation. It 
was managed by the constables of the re- 
spective wards m turn; the constable sum- 
moned a number of housekeepers to attend 
him for the night Those who chose never 
to attend, paid him six shiUings a year to be 
excused, which was supposed to go to hiring 
substitutes, but was, in reality, much more 
than was necessary for that purpose, and 
made the constableship a place of profit ; and 
the constable, for a little drink, oft^ got such 
ragamuffins about him as a watch, that ra- 
spectable housekeepers did not choose to mix 
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with. Walking the rounds too was often 
neglected, and most of the nights spent in 
tippling: I thereupon wrote a paper to be 
read in junto, representing these irregulari- 
ties, but insisting more particularly on the 
inequality of tliis six-shilluig tax of the con- 
stables, respecting the circumstances of tliose 
who paid it, since a poor widow liousekeeper, 
all whose property to be guarded by the 
watch did not perhaps exceed the value of 
fifty pounds, paid as much as tiie wealthiest 
merchant who had thousands of pounds worth 
of goods in his stores. On the whole, I pro- 
posed as a more effectual watch, the hiring 
of proper men to serve constantly in the busi- 
ness; and os a more equitable way of sup- 
porting tlie charge, tlie levying a tax tliat 
should be proportioned to the property. This 
idea being approved by the Junto, was com- 
municated to the other clubs, but as origi- 
nating in each of them ; and tliough the plan 
was not immediately carried into execution, 
yet by preparing the minds of people for the 
change, it paved the way for the law obtain- 
ed afew years after, when the mernbors of 
our clubs were grown into more influence. 

About this time I wrote a paper (first to be 
read in the Junto, but it was afterwards pub- 
lished) oil tlio different accidents and care- 
lessnesses by wliicli houses were set on fire, 
with cautions against them, and means pro- 
posed of avoiding them. This was spoken of 
us an useful piece, and gave rise to a project, 
which soon followed it, of forming a company 
for the more ready extinguishing of fires, and 
mutual assistance in removing and securing 
of goods when in danger. Associates in tliis 
scheme wore presently found, amounting to 
thirty. Our articles of agreement obliged 
every member to keep always in good oracr, 
and fit for use, a certain number of leathern 
buckets, with strong bags and baskets, (for 
packing and transjKirting of goods,) which 
were to be brought to every fire; and we 
agreed about once a month to spend a social 
evening together, in discoursing and commu- 
nicating such ideas ns occurred to us upon 
the subject of fires, os might l>e useful in our 
conduct on such occosioas. The utility of this 
institution soon appeared, and many more de- 
siring to be admitted than we tliought con- 
venient for one company, they were advised 
to form another, which was accordingly done; 
and tliuj went on one new company alter an- 
other, till they became so numerous as to in- 
clude most of the inhabitants who were men 
of property ; and now at the time of my wri- 
ting this, (though upwards of fifty years since | 
its eetabii^ment,) that which I first fiirmed, 
cafted the Union Fieb Company, still sub-i 
sists; though the first members are all de-j 
ceased but one, who is older by a year than I 
urn. The fines that have been paid by mem- 
bers for absence at the monthly meetings. 


have been applied to the purchase of fire en- 
gines, ladders, fire-hooks, and other useful im- 
plements for each company ; so Uiat I ques- 
tion whether there is a city in tlie world bet- 
ter provided with the means of putting a stop 
to beginning conflagrations ; and, in fact, since 
these institutions, the city has never lost by 
fire more than one or two houses at a time, 
and the flames have often been extinguished 
before the house in which they began has 
been half consumed. 

In 1739, arrived among us from Ireland, 
the reverend Mr. Whitefield, who had made 
himself remarkable there as an itinerant 
preacher. I le was at first permitted to preach 
m some of our churches; but tlie clergy 
taking a dislike to him, soon refused him their 
pulpits, and he was obliged to preach in the 
fields. The multitude of all sects and de- 
nominations that attended his sermons were 
enormous, and it was a matter of speculation 
to me, (who was one of the number) to ob- 
serve the extraordinary influence of his ora- 
tory on his hearers, and how much they ad- 
mired and respected him, notwithstanding 
•his common abuse of them, by assuring them, 
they were natiinilly half beasts and half 
devils. It w’as wonderful to see the change 
soon made in the manners of our inhabitants. 
From being tlioughtlcss or indiftcrent about 
religion, it scorned as if all the world were 
growing religious, so that one could not walk 
through the town in an evening without hear- 
ing psalms simg in different families of every 
street. And it being found inconvenient to 
assemble in tlio open air, subject to its in- 
clemencies, the building of a house to meet 
hi, was no sooner proposed, and persons ap- 
jKiinted to receive contributions, but sufficient 
sums were soon received to procure the 
ground, and erect the building, which was 
one hundred fc et lon^ and seventy broad ; and 
the work was carried witli such spirit ns to be 
finished in n much shorter time thai^' could 
have been expected. Botli house and ground 
were vested in trustees, expressIjPTor the use 
of any preacher of any religious persuasion^ 
who might desire to say sometning to the 
people at Philadelpliia. The design in build- 
ing not behig to accommodate any particular 
sect, but the inhabitants in general ; so that 
even if the Mufti of Constantinople, were to 
send a missionary to preach Mahomedanism 
to us, he would find a pulpit at his service. 

Mr. Whitefield, on leaving us, went preach- 
ing all the ^ny throu^ the colonies to 
Geoirria. Tlie settlement of that province 
hod lately been begun, but instead of being 
made with hardy industrious husbandmen, 
accustomed to labour, the only petmle fit for 
such an enterprise, it with families of 
broken shopkeepers, and other insolvent 
debtors; many m indolent and idle habi^ 
taken out of the jails, who being set dovm in 
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the woods, unqualified for clearing land, and 
unaUe to endure the hardships of a new 
settlement, perished in numbers, leaving 
many helpless children unprovided for. The 
sight of their miserable situation inspired the 
benevolent heart of Mr. Whitefield, with the 
idea of building an orphan-house there, in 
which they might be supported and educated. 
Returning northward, he preached up this 
charity, and made large collections ; for his 
eloquence had a wonderful power over tlie 
hearts and purses of his hearers, of whicli I 
myself was an instance. I did not disapprove 
of the design, but as Georgia was then desti- 
tute of materials and workmen, and it was 
proposed to send them from Philadelphia at a 
great expense, I thought it would have been 
better to have budt the house at Philadelphia, 
and brought the children to it This I ad- 
vised, but he was resolute in his first project, 
rejected my counsel, and I therefore refused 
to contribute. I happened soon after to at- 
tend one of his sermons, in the course of 
which, I perceived he intended to finish with 
a collection, and I silently resolved he should 
get nothing from mo : I had in my pocket a 
handful of copper money, three or four silver 
dollars, and five pistoles in gold ; as he pro- 
ceeded I began to soften, and concluded to 
give the copper. Another stroke of his ora- 
tory made me ashamed of that, and determin- 
ed me to give the silver ; and he finished so 
admirably, that I emptied my pocket wholly 
into the collector’s dish, gold and all ! At this 
sermon there was also one of our club, who 
being of my sentiments respecting the build- 
ing in Georgia, and suspecting a collection 
might be intended, had by precaution emptied 
his pockets before he came from home ; to- 
wards the conclusion of tlie discourse how- 
ever, he felt a strong inclination to give, and 
applied to a neighbour who stood near him, 
to lend him some money for the purpose. 
The request was fortunately made to perhaps 
the only man in the company who had the 
firmness not to be affected by the preacher. 
His answer was, “ At any other time^ friend 
Hopkinson, I iwiUd lend to thee freely ; but 
not now, for thee seeins to me to be out of 
thy right senses.''' 

ScHne of Mr. Whitefield’s enemies affected 
to suppose, that he would apply these collec- 
tiems to his own private emolument; but I 
who was intimately acquainted with him (be- 
ing employed in printing his sermons, jour- 
nids, &c.) never hiul the least suroicionofhis 
inte^ty ; but am to this day d^idedly of 
opinion, that he was in all his conduct a per- 
fectly honest man ; and methinks my testi- 
mony in his favour ougiit to have the niOTe 
weight, as we had no religious connexion. 
He used indeed sometimes to pray for my 
conversion, but never had the aatia&cticm of 
believing that his pray^ were heard. Ours 
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was a mere civil friendship, sincere on both 
sides, and lasted to his death. The following 
instance will show the terms on which we 
stood. Upon one of his arrivals from England 
at Boston, he wrote to me that he should 
come soon to Philadelphia, but knew not 
where he could lodge when there, as he im- 
derstood his old ftiei^ and host, Mr. Benezet, 
was removed to Germantown. My answer 
w^ you know my house ; if you can make 
shift with its scanty accommodations you will 
be most heartily welcome. He replied, that 
if I made tliat kind offer for Christ's sake, I 
should not miss of a reward. And I return- 
ed, “ don’t let me be mistaken ; it was not 
for Christ's sake, but for your sake." One 
of our common acquaintance jocosely remark- 
ed, that knowing it to be tlie custom of the 
saints, when tliey received any favour, to 
shift the burden of tlie obligation from off 
tlieir own shoulders, and place it in heaven, I 
had contrived to fix it on cartli. 

The last time 1 saw Mr. Whitefield, was 
in London, when he consulted me about his 
orphan-house concern, and his purpose of ap- 
propriating it to the establisliment of a college. 

He liad a loud and clear voice, anti articu- 
lated his words so perfectly that he might be 
heard and understood at a great distance ; 
especially as his auditories observed the most 
perfect silence. He preached one evening 
from the top of the CourUl louse steps, which 
are in the middle of Market street, and on tlie 
west side ol’ Second street, which crosses it 
at right angles. Botli streets were filled with 
his hearers to a considerable distance : being 
among the hindmost in Market street, I had 
the curiosity to learn how far he could be 
heard, by retiring backwards down the street 
towards the river, and I found his voice dis- 
tinct till I came near Front street, when some 
noise in that street obscured it. Imagining 
then a semicircle, of which my distance should 
be the radius, and that it was filled with 
auditors, to each of whom I allowed two 
square feet ; I computed tliat he might well 
be heard by more than thirty thousand. Tliis 
reconeded me to tlie newspaper accounts ol’ 
his having preached to 25,000 people in tlie 
fields, and to the history of genenils harangu- 
ing whole armies, of which I had sometimes 
doubted. 

By hcciring liim often I came to distinguish 
easily between sermons newly compos^, and 
those which he had often preached in the 
course of his travels. His delivery of the 
latter was so improved by frequent repetition, 
that every accent, every emphasis, eveiy 
modulation of voice, was so perfectly well- 
turned and well-plac^ tliat without being 
interested in the subject, one could not help 
being pleased with the discourse ; a pleasure 
of muiw the same kmd with that r^eived 
Urom an excellent piece of music. This is an 
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sd^antagre itinerant preachers have over those 
who are stationa^, as the latter cannot well 
improve their delivery of a sermon by so many 
rehearsals. His writing and printing from 
time to time gave great advantage to his 
enemies; unguarded expressions, and even 
erroneous opinions delivered in preaching, 
might have been afterwards explained or 
qualified, by supposing others that might have 
accompanied them ; or they might have been 
denied ; but litera scripta manet : critics at- 
tacked his writings violently, and with so 
much appearance of reason, as to diminish tlie 
number of his votaries and prevent their in- 
crease. So that I am satisfied that if he had 
never written any thing, he would have left 
behind him a much more numerous and im- 
portant sect ; and his reputation might in that 
case have been still growing even after his 
death ; as there being nothing of his writing 
on which to found a censure, and give him a 
lower character, his proselytes would be left 
at liberty to attribute to him as great a variety 
of excellencies, as their enthusiastic admira- 
tion might wisli him to have possessed. 

My business was now constantly augments 
ing, and my circumstances growing daily 
easier, my newspaper having become very 
profitable, as being for a time almost the only 
one in this and the neighbouring provinces. 
I experienced too the truth of the observa- 
tion, “ that after getting the first hundred 
pounds it is more easy to get the second 
money itself being of a prolific nature. 

The partnership at Carolina having suc- 
ceeded, I was encouraged to engage in others, 
and to promote several of my workmen who 
hod behaved well, by establishing them with 
printing houses in different colonies, on the 
some terms with that in Carolina, Most of 
them did well, being enabled at the end of 
our term, (six years,) to purchase the types 
of me and go on working for themselves ; by 
which means several families were raised. 
Partnerships often finish in quarrels, but I 
was happy in this that mine were all carried 
on and ended amicably ; owing I think a gowl 
deal to the precaution of having very explicit- 
ly settled in our articles, every thmg to be 
aone by or expected from each partner ; so 
that there was notliing to dispute; which 
precaution I would therefore reconunend to 
all who enter into partnerships ; for whatever 
esteem partners may have for, and confidence 
in each other at the time of the contract, little 
jealousies and disgusts may arise, with ideas 
of inequality in the care and burden, busi- 
ness, &c. which are attended often with 
breach of friendship and of the connection ; 
periiaps with law-suits and other disagreeable 
consequences. 

I h^ on the whole abundant reasem to 
be satisfied with my being estaUiahed in 
Pennsylvania; there were however some 


things that 1 regretted, there beii^ no pio- 
vision for defence, nor for a complete educa- 
tion of youth ; no militia, nor any college : 1 
therefore, in 1743, drew up a prcmosal for 
establishing an academy ; at that time, 
thinking the Rev. Richard Petei^ who was 
out of employ, a fit person to superintend such 
on institution, I communicated the project to 
him : but he having more profitable views in 
the service of the proprietors, which succeed- 
^ declined the undertaking : and not know- 
ing another at that time suitable for such a 
trust, I let the scheme lie awhile dormant J 
succeeded better the next year, 1744, in pro- 
posing and establishing a Philosophical So- 
ciety. The paper I wrote for that purpose, 
will be found among my writings ; if not lost 
with many others. 

With respect to defence, Spain having been 
several years at war against Great Britain, 
and being at length joined by France, which 
brought us into great danger ; and the labour- 
ed and long continued endeavour of our go- 
vernor, Thomas, to prevail witli our Quaker 
assembly to pass a militia law, and make 
other provisions for the security ol' the pro- 
vince, liaving proved abortive ; I proposed to 
try what might be done by a voluntary sub- 
scription of the people : to promote thi^ I first 
wrote and published a pamphlet, intitled 
Plain Truth, in which I stat^ our helpless 
situation in strong lights, with the necessity 
of union and discipline for our defence, and 
promised to propose in a few days, an associa- 
tion, to be generally signed for that purpe^. 
The pamphlet had a sudden and surprising 
effect I was called upon for the instrument 
of association ; having settled Uie draught of 
it with a few friends, I appointed a meeting 
of the citizens in the large building before- 
mentioned. The house was pretty full; I 
had prepared a number of printed copies, and 
provided pens and ink dispersed all over the 
I room. I harangued them a little on the sub- 
ject, read the paper, explained it, and then 
distributed the copies, which were eagerly 
signed, not the least objection being made. 
When the company separated, and 
were collected, we found above twCllVKun- 
dred signatures ; and other copies being dis- 
persed in the country, the subscribers amount- 
ed at length to upwards of ten thousand. 
These all furnish^ themselves as soon as 
they could with arms, formed themselves into 
companies, and regiments, chose Aeir own 
officers, and met every week to be instructed 
in the manual exercise, and other ports of 
milita^ discipline. The women, by sub- 
scriptions among themselves, provid^ silk 
colours, which they presented to the com- 
panies, painted wim different devices and 
mottos, which I supplied. The officers of 
the companies composing the Philadelnhia 
regiment, being miet, chose me for tneir 
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colonel; but conceiving myself unfit, I de- 
clined that station, and recommend^ Mr. 
Lawrence, a fine person, and a man of in- 
fluence, who was accordingly appointed. I 
then proposed a lottery to defray the expense 
of building a battery below the town, and 
furnished with cannon : it filled expeditiously, 
and the battery was soon erected, the merlons 
being framed of logs and filled with earth. 
We bought some old cannon from Boston, but 
these not being sufficient, we wrote to lion- 
don for more ; soliciting at the same time our 
proprietaries for some assistance, tliougli with- 
out much expectation of obtaining it Mean- 
while, colonel Lawrence, Allen, Abra- 

ham Taylor, Esquires, and myself, were sent 
to New York by tlie associators, commission- 
ed to borrow some cannon of governor Clinton. 
He at first refused us peremptorily ; but at a 
dinner with his council, where there was 
great drinking of madeira wine, as the custom 
of that place then was, he softened by degrees, 
and said he would lend us six. After a few 
more bumpers he advanced to ten ; and at 
length he very good-naturedly conceded eigh- 
teen. They were fine cannon, 18 pounders, 
with their carriages, whicli were soon tran- 
sported and mounted on our batteries, where 
the associators kept a nightly guard while the 
war lasted : and among the rest, I regularly 
took my turn of duty there as a common 
soldier. 

My activity in these operations was agree- 
able to the governor and council ; they txx)k 
me into confidence, and I was consulted by 
them in every measure, where their concur- 
rence was thought useful to the association. 
Calling in the aid of religion, I proposed to 
them the proclaiming a fast, to promote re- 
formation, and implore the blessing of heaven 
on our undertaking. They embraced the 
motion, but as it was the first fast ever thought 
of in the province, the secretary had no pre- 
cedent from which to draw the proclamation. 
My e^lucation in New England, where a fast 
is proclaimed every year, was here of some 
advantage : I drew it in the accustomed style, 
it was translated into German, printed in both 
languages, and circulated through the pro- 
vince. This gave the clergy of the different 
sects an opportunity of influencing their con- 
gregations to join in the association, and it 
would probably have been general among all 
but the Quakers, if the peace had not soon 
intervened. 

It was thought by some of my friends, that 
by my activity in these affiiirs, I should offend 
that sect, and thereby lose my interest in the 
assembly of the province, where they formed 
a great majority. A young man who had 
likewise some friends in the assembly, and 
wished to succeed me os their clerk, acquaint- 
ed me that it was decided to displace me at 
the next election ; and be throu^ good will 
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advised me to reaig^ as more consistent with 
my honour than being turned out My an- 
swer to him was, that I had read or heard of 
some public man, who made it a rule, never 
to ask for an q^cc, and 7iever to refme one 
when <^ered to him. I approve, said I, or 
this niie, and shall practise it with a small 
addition ; I shall never ask, never refuse, nor 
ever resign an office. If they will have my 
office of clerk to dispose of it to anotlier, they 
^lall take it from me. I will not, by giving 
it up, lose my right of some time or other 
making reprisal on my adversariea I heard 
however no more of this : I was chosen again 
J unanimously os clerk at the next election. 
Possibly as they disliked my late intimacy 
with tlie members of council who had joined 
the governors in all the disputes about mili- 
tary preparations, with which the house hod 
long been harassed, they might have been 
pleased if I would voluntarily have left them; 
but they did not care to displace me on ac- 
count merely of my zeal for the association, 
and they could not well give another reason. 
Indeed I had some clause to lielieve that the 
defence of the country was not disagreeable 
to any of them, provided they were not re- 
quired to assist in it And I found that a 
much greater number of them than I could 
have imagined, though against offensive 
war, were clearly for the defensive. Many 
pamphlets pro and con were published on the 
subject, and some by good Quakers, in favour 
of defence ; which I believe convinced most 
of their young people. A transaction in our 
fire company gave me some insight into their 
prevailing sentiments. It had been proposed 
that we should encourage tlie scheme for 
building a battery by laying out the present 
stock, then about sixty pounds, in tickets of 
the lottery. By our rules no money could be 
disposed of till the next meeting after the 
proposal. The company consist^ of tliirty 
members, of which twenty-two were Quakers, 
and eight only of other persuasions. We 
eight punctually attended the meeting ; but 
though we thought that some of the Quakers 
would join us, we were by no means sure of 
a majority. Only one Quaker, Mr. James 
Morris, appeared to oppose the measure. He 
expressed much sorrow that it had ever been 
proposed, as he said friends were all against 
it, and it would create such discord as might 
break up the company. We told him that 
we saw no reason lor that; we were tlie 
minority, and if friends were against the 
measure, and out-voted us, we must and 
should, agreeable to the usage of all societies, 
submit When the hour for business arrived, 
it was moved to put this to the vote : he al- 
lowed we might do it by the rules, but as he 
could assure us that a number of members 
intended to be present for the purpose of op- 
posing it, it would be but candid to allow a 
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little time for their lapwing. While we 
were disputing this, a waiter came to tell ine, 
two gentlemen below desired to speak with 
me ; I went down, and found there two of our 
Quaker members. They told me there were 
eight of them assemblecf at a tavern just ; 
that tliey were determined to come and vote 
with us if there should be occasion, which 
tliey hoped would not be the case, and desireri 
we would not call for their assistance, if we 
could do without it ; as their voting for such 
a measure might embroil them with their 
elders and friends; being thus secure of a 
majority, I went up, and after a little seem- 
ing hesitation, agreed to a delay of another 
hour. This Mr. Morris allowed to be ex- I 
tremely fair. Not one of his opposing friends ! 
appeared, at which he expressed great sur- 
prise ; and at the expiration of the hour, we 
carried the resolution eight to one : and as of 
the 22 Quakers, 8 were ready to vote with 
us, and 18 by their absence manifested that 
they were not inclined to oppose the measure, 
I afterwards estimated the proportion of Qua- 
kers sincerely against defence as 1 to 21 only. 
For these were all regular members of the 
society, and in good reputation among them, 
and who had notice of what was proposed at 
that meeting. 

The honourable and learned Mr. Logan, 
who had always been of that sect, wrote an 
address to them, declaring his approbation of 
defensive war, and supported his opinion by 
many strong arguments : he put into my hands 
sixty pounds to be laid out in lottery tickets 
for the battery, with directions to apply what 
prizes might be drawn wholly to that service. 
He told me the following anecdote of his old 
master, William Penn, respecting defence : — 
He came over from England when a young 
man, with that proprietary, and as his secre- 
tary. It was war time, and their ship was 
chased by an armed vessel, supposed to be an 
enemy. Their captain prepar^ for defence ; 
but told William Penn, and his company of 
Quakers, that ho did not expect their assist- 
ance, and they might retire into the cabin ; 
which they did, except James Logon, who 
chose to stay upon deck, and was quartered to 
a gun. The supposed enemy proved a friend, 
so there was no fighting : but when the secre- 
tary went down to communicate the intelli- 
gence, William Penn rebuked him severely 
for staying upon deck, and undertaking to as- 
sist in defending the vessel, contrary to the 
principles of Friends; especially as it hod not 
been required by the captain. This repri- 
mand, being before all the company, piqued 
the secretary, who answered : “ / being thy 
servant^ why did thee not order me to come 
down ; but thee was willing enough that I 
should stay and help to fight the skipt when 
thee thought there was danger.^' 

My being many years in the aaserably, a 


majority of which were constantly Quakers, 
gave me frequent opportunities of seeing the 
embarrassment given them by their principle 
against war, whenever apjdication was made 
to them, by order of the crown, to gnmt aids 
for military purposes. They were unwilling to 
offend government on the one hand, by a direct 
refusal; and their friends (the body of the 
Quakers^ on the other, by a compliance con- 
trary to their principles ; using a variety of eva- 
sion to avoid complying, and modes of disguising 
the compliance, when it became unavoidable. 
The common mode at last was, to grant mo- 
ney under the phrase of its being “/or the 
king's use'' and never to inquire how it was 
applied. But if the demand was not directly 
from the crown, that phrase w'as found not so 
proper, and some other was to be invented. 
Thus, when powder was wanting, (I think it 
was for the garrison at Louisburg,) and the 
j government of New England solicited a grant 
of some from Pennsylvania, which was much 
[ urged on the house, by governor Thomas ; 
tliey would not grant money to buy powder^ 
because that was an ingredient of war ; but 
tliey voted an aid to New England of three 
thousand pounds to be put in the hands of the 
governor, and appropriated it for the purchase 
of bread, flour, wheat, or other grain. Some 
of the council, desirous of giving the house 
still further embarrassment, advised the go- 
vernor not to accept provision, as not being 
the thing he had demanded : but he replied, 
“I shall take the money, for I understand 
very well their meaning, other grain is gun- 
powder which he accordingly bought, and 
they never objected to it It was in allusion 
to this fact, that when in our fire company, 
we feared the success of our proposal in fa- 
vour of the lottery, and I had said to a friend 
of mine, one of our members, “ if we fail, let 
us move the purchase of a fire engine with 
the money ; the Quakers can have no objec- 
tion to that : and then, if you nominate me, 
and I you, as a committee for that purpose, 
we will buy a great gun, which is certainly 
a/re engine." I see, says he, you have im- 
proved by being so long in the assembly ; your 
equivocal project would be just a match for 
their wheat or other grain. 

Those emberrassments that the Quakers 
suffered, from having establislied and publisli- 
ed it as one of their principles, that no kind 
of war was lawful, and which being once pub- 
lished, they could not afterwards, (however 
they might change their minds,) easily get 
rid of, reminds me of what I think a more 
prudent conduct in another sect among us — 
that of the Bunkers. I was acquainted with 
one of its founders, Michael Weffare, soon 
after it appeared. He complained to me that 
they were grievously calumniated by the 
zealots of other persuasions, and charged with 
abominable principles and practices, to which 
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they were utter strangers. I told him this with the construction ofthis stove as described 
had always been the case with new sects, in it, that he ofiered to give me a patent for 
and that to put a stop to such abuse, I iraa- the sole vending tliem for a term of years ; 
gined it might be well to publish the articles but I declined it^ from a principle which has 
of their belief, and the rules of their discipline, ever weighed wiA me on such occasions, viz : 
He said that it had been proposed among T/:at as we enjoy great advantages from 
them, but not agreed to for this reason : — the inventions of others^ we should be glad 
“ When we were first drawn together as a of an opportunity to serve others by any in^ 
society, (said he,) it had pleased God to en- vcntion of ours ; and this we should do Jreely 
lighten our minds so far as to see that some and generously. 

doctrines, which were esteemed truths, were An iromnon^r in London, however, as- 
errors; and that others which we have es- suming a gocw deal of my pamphlet, and 
teemed errors, were real truths. From time working it up into his own, making some 
to time he has been pleased to afford us far- small changes in tlie machine, which rather 
ther light, and our principles have been im- hurt its operation, got a patent for it there, 
proving, and our errors diminishing : now, we and made, as I was told, a little fortune by it 
are not sure that we are arrived at the end And this is not tlie only instance of pjitents 
of this progression, and at the perfection of taken out of my inventions by others, though 
spiritual or theological knowledge ; and we not always with tlie same success ; which I 
fear that if we should once print our confes- never contested, as having no desire of profit- 
sion of faith, we should feel ourselves as if ing by patents myself, and hatmg dispute 
bound and confined by it, and perhaps be un- The use of tliese fire places in very many 
willing to receive further improvement; and houses, both here in Pennsylvania, and the 
our successors still more so, as conceiving neighbouring states, has been, and is, a great 
what their elders and founders had done, to saving of wood to tlie mhabitants. 
be something sacred, never to be departed Peace being concluded, and the association 
from.” This modesty in a sect, is perhaps a business therefore at an end, 1 turned my 
singular instance in the history of mankind, thoughts again to the affair of establishing an 
every other sect supposing itself in possession academy. The first step I took was to asso- 
of all truth, and that those who differ, are so ciate in the design a number of active friends, 
far in the wrong: like a man travelling in of whom the Junto furnished a good part; the 
foggy weather ; those at some distance before next was to write and publish a pamphlet, 
him on the road he sees wrapt up in the fog, entitled, “ Proposals relating to the Educa^ 
as well as those behind him, and also the peo- tion of Youth in Pennsylvania.'^'* This I 
pie in the fields on each side ; but near him distributed among the principal inhabitants 
all appear clear ; though in truth, he is as gratis : and as soon as I could .suppose their 
much in the fog as any of them. To avoid minds a little prepared by the perusal of it, I 
this kind of embarrassment, the Quakers have set on foot a subscription for opening and sup- 
of late years been gradually declining the pub- porting an academy; it was to be pid in 
lie service in the assembly and in the magis- quotas yearly for five years; by so dividing it 
tracy, choosing rather to quit their power than I judpd the subscription might larger; 
their principle. and I believe it was so, amounting to no 

In order of time, I should have mentioned less, if I remember right, than five thousand 
before, that having, in 1742, invented an open pounds. 

stove for the better warming of rooms, and at In the introduction to these proposal^ I 

the same time saving fuel, as the firesh air stated their publication not as an act of mine, 
admitted was warmed in entering, I made a \mtoi' some public-spirited gentlemen; a void- 
present of the model to Mr. Robert Grace, ing as much as I could, according to my usual 
one of my early friends, who having an iron nJe, the presenting myself to the public as 
furnace, found the casting of the plates for tlie author of any scheme for their benefit, 
these stoves a profitable thing, as they were The subscribers, to carry the project into 
growing in demand. To promote that de- immediate execution, chose out of their num- 
inand, I wrote and published a pamphlet, en- ber twenty-four trustees, and appointed Mr. 
titled, “An Account of the nexo-invenled Francis, then attorney-general, and myself, to 
Pennsylvania Fire Places ; wherein their draw up constitutions Sr the government of 
construction and manner of operation is par- the academy; which being done and signed, 
ticularly explained^ their advantages above a house was hired, ma^rs engaged, and the 
every method of warming rooms demon- schools opened; I think in the same year 
strated; and ail objections that have been 1749. 

raised against the use of them^ answered The scholars increasing fiist, the house was 
and obviated^ dpe?^ ♦ This pamphlet had a soon found too small, and we were looking 
good ei^; governor Thomas was so pleased out for a piece of ground, proi^Iy situated, 

with intent to build, when accident threw in- 
. * See Papers on PhiioMpbical Saitlceta. to our way a large house ready built, which, 
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with a few alterations, might well serve our 
purpose ; this was the building beforemen- 
tioned, erected by the hearers of Mr. White- 
held, and was obtained for us in the following 
manner. 

It is to be noted, that the contributions to 
this building being made by people of differ- 
ent sects, care was taken in the nomination 
of trustees, in whom the building and ground 
were to be vested, that a predominancy should 
not be given to any sect, lest in time that pre- 
dominancy might be a means of appropriating 
the whole to the use of such sect, contrary to 
the original intention ; it was for this reason 
that one of each sect was appointed ; viz. one 
Church of England man, one Presbyterian, 
one Baptist, one Moravian, &c., who, in case 
of vacancy by death, were to fill it by elec- 
tion among the contributors. The Moravian 
happened not to please his colleagues, and on 
his death they resolved to have no other of 
that sect; the difficulty then was, how to 
avoid liaving two of some other sect, by means 
of the new choice. Several persons were 
named, and for that reason not agreed to : at 
length one mentioned me, with the observa- 
tion, that I was merely an honest man, and 
of no sect at all, which prevailed with them 
m choose me. The enthusiasm which existed 
when the house was built, hod long since 
abated, and its tnistees had not been able to 
procure fresli contributions for paying tlie 
ground rent^ and discharging some other 
debts the building had occasioned, which em- 
barrassed them greatly. Being now a mem- 
ber of both boards of trustees, tliat for the 
building, and tliat for the academy, I had a 
good opportunity of negociating with both, 
and brought tliem finally to an ^eement, by 
which the trustees for the building were to 
crnle it to those of the academy ; die latter 
undertaking to discharge the debt, to keep 
fiir ever open in tlie building a large hall for 
occasional preachers, according to tlie origi- 
nal intention, and maintain a free school for 
tJie instruction of poor children. Writings 
were accordingly drawn ; and on jmying the 
debts, the trustees of the academy were put 
in poss^ion of the premises ; and by dividing 
the great and lofty hall into stories, and dif- 
ferent rooms above and below for the several 
schools, and purchasing some additional 
ground, the whole was soon made fit for our 
purpose, and the scholars removed into the 
imilding. The whole care and trouble of 
agi^ing with the workmen, purchasing ma- 
terials, and superintending the work, fell upon 
rae, and I went through it the more cheer- 
fully, as it did not then interfere with ray pri- 
vate business; having the year before taken a 
very able, industrious, and honest partner, Mr. 
David Hall, with whose character I was well 
acquainted, as he had worked for me lour 
years; he took off my hande all care of the 


printing office, paying me punctually my 
share of the profits. This partnership con- 
tinued eighteen years, successfully for us 
both. 

The trustees of the academy after a while, 
were incorporated by a charter from the go- 
vernor ; their funds were increased by con- 
tributions in Britain, and grants of land from 
the proprietaries, to which the a^mbly lias 
.since made considerable addition ; and thus 
was established the present university of 
Philadelphia. I have been continued one of 
its trustees from the beginning, (now near 
forty years,) and have had the very great 
pleasure of seeing a number of the youth who 
have received their education in it, distm- 
guished by their improved abilities, service- 
able in public stations, and ornaments to their 
country. 

When I was disengaged myself, as above- 
mentioned, from private business, I flattered 
myself tliat by the sufficient, though moderate 
fortune I had acquired, I had found leisure 
during the rest of my life for pliilosophical 
studies and amusements. 1 purchased all Dr. 
Spence’s apparatus, who had come from Eng- 
land to lecture in Philadelphia, and I pro- 
ceeded m iny electrical experiments with 
great alacrity ; but the public now consider- 
ing me as a man of leisure, laid hold of me 
for their purposes ; every part of our civil go- 
vernment, and almost at the smne time, im- 
lX)smg some duty U}X)n me. The governor 
put me into the commission of the peace ; the 
corporation of the city chose me one of the 
common council, and soon after alderman; 
and the citizens at large elected me a burgess 
to represent them in assembly ; this latter sta- 
tion was the more agreeable to me, as I grew 
at length tired with sitting tliere to hear the 
debates, in which as clerk I could take no 
part; and which w^ere often so uninteresting, 
that I W’as induced to amuse myself with 
making magic squares or circles,* or any 
thing to avoid weariness; and I conceived my 
becoming a member, would enlarge my powder 
of doing good. I would not, however, msinu- 
nle tliat my ambition was not flattered by all 
these promot’ons: it certainly was; for, con- 
sidering iny low beginning, tney were great 
things to me : and tney were still more pleas- 
ing, as being so many spontaneous testimo- 
nies of tile public good opinion, and by me 
entirely unsolicited. 

office of justice of the peace I tried a 
little, by attending a few courts, and sitting 
on the bench to hear causes; but finding that 
more knowledge of the common law Uian I 
possessed wtis necessary to act in that station 
witli credit, I graduafly w’ithdrew from it; 
excusing myseff by my being obliged to at- 
tend the higher duties of a legislator in the 

I • Se« Boveral of ihew, in •' Papers on Suh^u of Phi- 
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assembly. My election to this trust was re- 
peated every year for ten years, without my 
ever asking any elector for his vote, or sigm- 
fying either directly or indirectly any desire 
of being chosen. On taking my seat in the 
house, my son was appointed tlieir clerk. 

The year following, a treaty being to be 
Iield with the Indians at Carlisle, the governor 
sent a message to the house, proposing tliat 
they should nominate some of tlieir members, 
to be joined with some members of council, as 
commissioners for that purpose. The house 
named the speaker (Mr. Norris) and myself ; 
and being commissioned, we went to Carlisle, 
and met the Indians accordingly. As those 
people are extremely apt to get drunk, and 
when so are very quarrelsome and disorderly, 
we strictly forlnde the selling any liquor to 
them; and when they complained of this re- 
striction, we told them, that if they would con- 
tinue sober during the treaty, we would give 
them plenty of rum when the business was 
over. They promised this, and they kept their 
promise, because they could get no rum ; and 
the treaty was conducted very orderly, and 
concluded to mutual satisfaction. They then 
claimed and received the rum; this was in 
the afternoon; they were near one hundred 
men, women, and children, and were lodged 
in temporary cabins, built in tlie form of a 
square, just without the town. In tlic even- 
ing, hearing a great noise among them, the 
commissioners walked to see what was the 
matter ; we found they had made a great bon- 
fire in the middle of the square: they were 
all drunk, men and women, quarreling end 
fighting. Their dark-coloured bfviies, half- 
naked, seen only by the gloomy light of the 
bonfire, running after and beating one another 
with firebrands, accompanied by their horrid 
veilings, formed a scene tlic m«^ resembling 
o!ir ideas of hell that could well be imagined ; 
tliere was no appeasing the tumult, and we 
retired to our lodging. At midnight a num- 
ber of them came thundering at our door, 
demanding more rum, of which we took no 
notice. The next day, .sensible they had mis- 
behaved in giving us that disturbance, they 
sent three of their old counsellors to make 
their apology. The orator acknowledged the 
fault, but laid it upon the rum ; and then en- 
deavoured to excuse the rum, by saying, 

“ Tke Oreal Spirit^ who made all things^ 
male every thing for some use^ and whatever 
use he designed any thing for, that use it 
should always he put to: now, when he made 
rum, he said, ‘ let this be for the Indians 
'ro GET DRUNK WITH and it must be so.” 
And, indeed, if it be the desijgn of Providence 
to extirpate these savages, in order to make 
room for the cultivators of the earth, it seems 
not impossible that rum may te the appointed 
means. It has already annihilated all the 
^’ibes who fOTmerly inhabited the sea coast. 
VoL. I. . . . G 5 
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In 1751, Dr. Tliomas Bond, a particular 
friend of mine, conceived tlic idea of esta- 
blishing a hospital in Philadelidiia, (a very 
beneficent desi^, which has been ascribed to 
me, but was originally and truly his,) lor tlic 
reception and cure of poor sick persons, whe- 
ther inhabitants of tlie province, or strangers. 
He was zealous and active in endeavouring 
to procure subscriptions for it ; l)ut the pro- 
posal being a novelty in America, and at first 
not well understood, he met but witli little 
success. At lengtli he came to me witli tlie 
compliment, that he found there was no sucli 
a thing os carrying a public-spirited project 
through witliout my being concerned in it 
“ For, said he, “ I am often asked by tliose 
to whom I projTose subscribing, Have you 
consulted Franklin on this business 7 A7id 
what does he think of it ! And when I tell 
them that I have not, (supposing it rather out 
of your line,) they do not subscribe, but sny, 
they will consider it!" I inquired into the 
nature and probable utility of tlie scheme, 
and receiving from liini a very satisfactory 
explanation, 1 not only subscribed to it my- 
self, but engaged heartily in the design of 
procuring subscriptions from others : previous 
however to che solicitation, J endeavoured to 
prepfire the minds of the people, by writing 
on the subject in the newspapers, which was 
my usual custom in such cases, but which Dr. 
Blind had omitted. The subscriptions after- 
wards were more free and generous ; but be- 
ginning to flag, 1 saw they would be insuffi- 
cient, without some assistance from the assem- 
bly, and therefore proposed to petition for it ; 
which was done. The country members did 
not at first relish the project: they objected 
that it could only be serviceable to the city, 
and therefore the citizens alone should be at 
the expense of it ; and they doubted whether 
the citizens themselves conerally approved 
’ of it. My allegation on the contrary, that it 
met with such approbation ns to leave no 
doubt of our being able to rai.se two tliousand 
pounds by voluntary donations, they consider- 
ed as a most extravagant supposition, and 
utterly impossible. On this I formed my plan ; 
and asking leave to bring in a bill for incor- 
porating the contributors according to tlie 
prayer of their petition, and granting them a 
blank sum of money ; which leave was ob- 
tained chiefly on the consideration, that tho 
house could throw the bill out if they did not 
like it, I drew it so as to make the important 
clause a conditional one, viz: “And be it 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, that when 
the said contributors shall have met and 
chosen their managers and treasurer, and 
shall have raised by their contributions a 
capital stock of two thousand pounds value, 
(the yearly interest of which is to be applied 
to the accommodation of the sick poor in the 
said hospital, and of charge for diet, attend- 
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ance, advice, and medicines,) and skdU make Our city, though laid out with a beautiful 
the eame appear to the satisfaction of the regularity, the streets large, straight, and 
speaker of the Assembly for the time being ; crossing each other at right angles, had the 
Iriat then it shall and may be lawful for Se disgrace of sufferii^ those streets to remain 
said speaker, and he is hereby required to sign long unpaved, and in wet weather the wheels 
an order on the provincial treasurer, for the of heavy carriages ploughed them into a quag- 
payment of two thousand pounds in two yearly mire, so that it was difficult to cross them ; 
payments, to the treasurer of the said hos- and in dry weather the dust was offensive. I 
pital, to be applied to the founding, building, had lived near what was called the Jersey 
and finishing of the same.” This condition market, and saw with pain the inhabitants 
carried the bill through ; for the members wading in mud, while purchasing their pro- 
who had opposed the grant, and now conceiv- visions. A strip of ground down the middle 
ed they might have the credit of being chari- of that market was at lengtli paved with brick, 
table without the expense, ^eed to its pass- so that being once in the market they had 
age; and then in soliciting subscriptions firm footing; but were often over shoes in 
among the people, we urged the conditional dirt to get uiere. By talking and writing on 
promise of the law as an additional motive tlie subject, I was at length instrumentS in 
to give, since every man’s donation would be getting the streets paved with stone between 
doubled : thus the clause worked both ways, the market and the brick toot pavement that 
The subscriptions accordingly soon exceeded was on the side next the houses. This for 
tlie requisite sum, and we claimed and re- some time gave an easy access to the market 
ceived the public gift, which enabled us to dry-shod ; but the rest of tlie street not bemg 
carry the design into execution. A conve- paved, whenever a carriage came out of the 
nient and Imndsome building was soon erect- mud upon tins pavement, it shook off and left; 
ed, the institution has by constant experience its dirt upon it, and it was soon covered with 
been found useful, and flourishes to this day ; mire, which was not removed, tlie city as yet 
and I do not remember any cf my political having no scavengers. After some inquiry I 
manoeuvres, the success of which at the time found a poor industrious man who was will- 
gave me more pleasure; or, wherain, after ing to undertake keeping the pavement clean, 
thinking of it, I more easily excused myself by sweeping it twice a week, carrying off the 
for having made some use of cunning. dirt from before all the neighbours’ doors, for 

It was about this time, that another pro- the sum of sixpence per month, to be paid by 
jector, tlie Rev. Gilbert Tennent, came to me each house. I then wrote and printed a pa- 
with a request, that I would assist him in pro- por^ setting forth the advantages to the neigh- 
curing a subscription for erecting a new bourbood that might be obtained from Ais 
meeting-house. It was to be for tlie use of a small expense ; the greater ease in keeping 
congregation he had gathered among the our houses clean, so much dirt not being 
Presbyterians, who were originally disciples brought in by people’s feet; the benefit to the 
of Mr. Whitefield. Unwilling to make my- sliop by more custom, as buyers could more 
self disagreeable to my fellow citizens, by too easily get at them ; and by not having in 
frequently soliciting their contributions, I abso- windy weather the dust blown in upon their 
lutely refused. He then desired I would fur- goods, &c. I sei\t one of these papers to^MCh 
nish him with a list of the names of persons I house, and in a day or two went round to «ee 
knew by experience to be generous and pub- who would subscribe an agreement to pay 
lie spirited. I thought it would be uabecom- these sixpences ; it was unanimously signed, 
ing in me, after their kind compliance with and for a time well executed. All the in- 
my solicitation, to mark them out to be wor- habitants of the city were delighted with the 
ri^ by other beggars, and therefore refused cleanliness of the pavement that surrounded 
to give such a list He tlien desired I would the market, it being a convenience to all, and 
at least give him my advice. That I will do, this raised a general desire to have all tlie 
said I ; and, in the first place, I advise you to streets paved ; and made the people more 
apply to all those who you know will give willing to submit to a tax for that purpoee. 
something ; next, to those who you are uncer- After some time I drew a bill for paving the 
tain wheSier they will give any thing or not, city, and brought it into the assembly. It 
and show them the list of those who liave was just before I went to England, in 1757, 
given ; and, lastly, do not neglect those who and iid not p^ till I was gone, and then 
you are sure will give nothing, for in some of with an alteration in the mode of assessment, 
them you may be mistaken. He laughed and which I thought not for the better ; but with 
thanked me, and said he would take my ad- an additional provision for lighting as well as 
vice. He did so, for he asked of every body^ paving the streets, which was a great inl- 
and he obtained a much larger sum than he provement It was by a private person, the 
expected, with which he erected the capa- late Mr. John Clifttm, giving a sample of the 
cious and elegant meeting-house that stands utility of lamps, by phming one at his door, 
in Arch street that the people were first unjffessed with the 
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idea of lighting all the city. The hoiwur of 
this public benefit has also been ascribed to 
me, but it belong truly to that gentleman. I 
did but follow his example, and have only 
some merit to claim respecting the form of 
our lamps, as differing from the globe lamps 
>ve were at first supidied with from London. 
They were found inconvenient in these res- 
pects : they admitted no air below ; the smoke 
therefore did not readily go out above, but 
circulated in tlie globe, lodged on its inside, 
and soon obstructed the light they were in- 
tended to afford ; giving besides the daily 
trouble of wiping tliem clean : and an acci- 
dental stroke on one of them would demolish 
It, and render it totally useless. I tlierefbre 
suggested the composing them of four flat 
panes, witli a long funnei above to draw up 
the smoke, and crevices admitting air below 
to facilitate the ascent of the smoke ; by this 
means they were kept clean, and did not grow 
dark in a few hours, as the London lamps do, 
but continued bright till morning; and an 
accidental stroke would generally break but 
a single pane easily repaired. I nave some- 
times wondered tliat the Londoners did not, 
from the effect holes in the bottom of the 
globe-lamps used at Vauxhall, have in keep- 
ing them clean, learn to have such lioles m 
their street lamps. But these Iioles being 
made for another purpose, viz. to communi- 
cate flame more suddenly to the wick by a 
little flax hanging down through tliem, the 
other use of letting in air, seems not to have 
been thought of: and therefore, after the 
lamps have been lit a few hours, the streets 
of I^ndon are very poorly illuminated. 

The mention of these improvements puts 
me in mind of one I proposed, when in liOn- 
don, to Dr. Fothergill,* who was among the 
best men I have known, and a great promo- 
ter of useful projects. I had observed that 
the streets, when dry, were never swept, and 
the light dust carried away ; but it was suffer- 
ed to accumulate till wet weatlier reduced it 
to mud ; and then, after lying some days so 
deep on the pavement that there was no cross- 
ing but in paths kept clean by poor people 
with brooms, it was with great labour raked 
together and thrown into carts ojpen above, 
the sides of which suffered some oi the slush 
at every jolt on the pavement to shake out 
and fall ; sometimes to the annoyance of foot 
passengers. The reason given for not sweep 
ing the dusty streets was, that the dust would 
fly into the windows of shops and hoiises. An 
accidental occurrence had instructed me how 
much sweeping might be done in a little 
time ; I found at my door in Craven street, 
one morning, a poor woman sweeping my 
pavement witli a birch broom ; she appeared 

♦ Potherjfill, (John) P. B. 8., an eminent obvaician 
horn in 1713, at Carr end, in Yorkshire of Quaker 
parents, died in 1780. 
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very pale and feeble, as just come out of a fit 
of sickness. I asked who employed her to 
sweep there ; she said, “ Nohody ; but I am 
poor and in distress, and I sweeps before 
gentlefolkses doors, and hopes tliey will give 
me something.” I bid her sweep the wWe 
street clean, and I would give her a shilling ; 
this was at nine o’clock ; at noon she came 
for the shilling. From the slowness I saw at 
first in her workmg, I could scarce believe 
that tlie work W'as done so soon, and sent my 
servant to examine it, who reported that the 
whole street was swept perfectly clean, and 
oil the dust placed in tlie gutter which was 
in the middle ; and the next rain wasiied it 
quite away, so that the pavement and even 
the kennel were perfectly clean. I then 
judged tliat if tliat feeble woman could sweep 
such a street in three hours, a strong active 
man might have done it in half the time. 
And here let me remark the convenience of 
iiaving but one gutter in such a narrow street 
running down its middle, instead of two, one 
on each side near the footway. For where 
all the rain that falls on a street runs from 
the sides and meets in the middle, it forms 
there a current strong enough to wasli away 
all tlie mud it meets with : but when divided 
into two channels, it is often too weak to 
cleanse cither, and only makes the mud, it 
finds more fluid, so tliat the wheels of carri- 
ages, and feet of horses throw and dash it 
upon the foot pavement, (which is thereby 
rendered foul and slippery,) and sometimes 
splash it upon those who are walking. My 
proposal communicated to the doctor, was as 
follows : 

“For the more effectually cleaning and 
keeping clean tlie streets of London and 
Westminster, it is proposed, that the several 
watchmen be contracted with to have the 
dust swept up in diy seasons, and the mud 
raked up at other times, each in the several 
streets and lanes of his round : that they be 
furnished with brooms and other proper in- 
struments for these purposes, to be kept at 
their respective stands, ready to furnish the 
poor people they may employ in the service. 

“ That in the dry summer months tlie dust 
be all swept up into heaps at proper distances, 
before the shops and windows of houses are 
usually opened ; when scavengers with close 
covert carts shall also carry it all away. 

“ That the mud, wlicn raked up, be not left 
in heaps to be spread abroad again by the 
wheels of carriages and trampling of horses; 
but that the scavengers be provided with bo- 
dies of carts, not placed high upon wheels, 
but low upon sliders, with lattice bottoms, 
which being covered with straw, will retain 
tlie mud thrown into them, and permit the 
water to drain from it ; whereby it will be- 
come much lighter, water making the great- 
est port of the weight These holies of carts 
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to be placed at convenient distances, and the 
mud brought to them in wheelbarrows ; they 
remaining where placed till the mud is drain- 
ed, and Sien horses brought to draw them 
away.” 

I have since hod doubts of the practicability 
of the latter part of this proposal, in all places, 
on account of the narrowness of some streets, 
and the difficulty of placing the draining sleds 
so as not to encumber too much the passage : 
but I am still of opinion that the former, re- 
quiring the dust to be swept up and carried 
away before the shops are open, is very prac- 
ticable in the summer, when the days arc 
long ; for in walking through the Strand and 
Fleet street, one morning at seven o’clock, I 
observed there was not one shop open, though 
it was daylight and the sun up above three 
hours: the inhabitants of London, choosing 
voluntarily to live much by candle-light, and 
sleep by sun-shine ; and yet often complain, 
(a little absurdly) of the duty on candles, and 
the high price of tallow. 

Some may think these trifling matters, not 
worth minding or relating; but when they 
consider that thougli dust blown into the eyes 
of a single person, or into a single shop in a 
windy day, is but of small imi)ortancc, yet the 
great number of tlie instances in a populous 
city, and its frequent repetition, gives it weiglit 
and consequence ; perhajis they will not cen- 
sure very severely those who bestow some 
attention to affairs of this seemingly low na- 
ture. Human felicity is produced, not so 
much by groat pieces of good fortune that 
seldom happen, as by little advantages that 
occur every day. Thus, if you teach a poor 
young man to shave himself, and keep his 
razor in order, you may contribute more to 
the happiness oi’ his life than in giving him a 
thousand guineas. This sum may bo soon 
spent, the regret only remaining of having 
foolishly consumed it: but in the other case, 
he escapes the frequent vexation of waiting 
for barbers, and of their sometimes dirty fin- 
gers, offensive breatlis, and dull razors: he 
shaves when most convenient to him, and 
enjoys daily the pleasure of its being done 
with a good instrument. With these senti- 
ments, I have hazarded the few preceding 
pages, hoping they may afford hints which 
some time or otlier may be useful to a city I 
love, (having lived many years in it very 
happily,) and perhaps to some of our towns in 
America. 

Having been some time employed by the 
post-master-general of America os his comp- 
troller in regulating the several offices, and 
bringing the officers to account, I was, upon 
his death, in 17513, appointed jointly with Mr. 
William Hu to succeed him ; by a com- 

mission from tlie post-master-general in Eng- 
land. The American office had hitherto ne- 
ver paid any thing to that of Britain: we were 


to have XOOO a-ycar between us, if we could 
make that sum out of the profits of the office. 
To do this, a variety of improvements were 
necessary ; some of these were inevitably at 
first expensive ; so that in the first four years 
the office became above .£900 in debt to us. 
But it soon after began to repay us ; and be- 
fore I was displaced bv a freak of the minis- 
ters, (of which I sliafl speak hereafter,) we 
had brought it to yield three times as much 
clear revenue to the crown as tlie post office 
of Ireland. Since that imprudent transac- 
tion, they liavc received from it — not one 
farthing ! 

The business of the post office occasioned 
my taking a journey this year to New Eng- 
land, where the college of Cambridge, of their 
own motion, presented me with the degree 
of Master of Arts. Yale college m Connec- 
ticut had before made me a similar compli- 
ment Thus, without studying in any college, 
I came to partake of their honours. They 
were conferred in consideration of my im- 
provements and discoveries in tlie electric 
branch of Natural Philosophy. 

In 1754, war with France being again ap- 
prehended, a congress of commissioners from 
the diflcrent colonics was, by an order of the 
lords of trade, to be assembled at Albany; 
there to confer with the chiefs of the Six na- 
tions, concerning the means of defending both 
their country and ours. Governor Hamilton 
having received this order, acquainted the 
house with it, requesting they would furnish 
proper presents mr the Indians, to be given 
on this occasion; and naming the speaker 
(Mr. Norris) and myself, to join Mr. John 
Penn and Mr. Secretary Peters, as commis- 
sioners to act for Pennsylvania. The house 
approved the nomination, and provided the 
goixls for the presents, though tliey did not 
much like treating out of the province; and 
we met the other commissioners at Albany, 
about the middle of June. In our way thither, 

I projected and drew up a plan liir the union 
of all the colonies under one government, so 
far as might be necessary for defence, and 
other important general purposes. As we 
passed tlirough New York, I had there shown 
my project to Mr. James Alexander and Mr. 
Kennedy, two gentlemen of great knowledge 
in public affairs, and being fortified by their 
approbation, I ventured to lay it before the 
congress. It then appeared, that several of 
the commissioners had formed plans of the 
same kind. A previous question was first 
taken, whether an union should be established, 
which passed in the affirmative, unanimously. 

A committee was then appointed, one mem- 
ber from each colony^ to consider the several 
plans, and report Mine happened to be pre- 
ferred, and with a few amendments was ac- 
cordingly reported. By this plan the general 
government was to be administered by a pre- 
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sident general, appointed and supported by 
the crown ; and a grand council, to be chosen 
by the representatives of the people of the 
several colonies, met in their respective as- 
semblies. The debates upon it in congr^ 
went on daily hand in h^d with the Indian 
business. Many objections and difficulties 
were started, but at length they were all 
overcome, and the plan was unanimously 
agreed to, and copies ordered to be transmit- 
t^ to the board or trade and to the assemblies 
of the several provinces. Its fate was singu- 
lar : the assemblies did not adopt it, as they 
dl thought there was too much prerogative 
in it ; and in England, it was judged to have 
too much of the democratic ; tlie b(»rd of trade 
did not approve of it ; nor recommend it for 
the approbation of his majesty : but another 
scheme was formed, supposed to answer the 
same purpose better, whereby the governors 
of the provinces, with some members of their 
respective councils, were to meet and order 
the raising of troops, building of forts, 
and to draw on the treasury of Great Britain 
for the expense, which was afterwards to be 
refunded by an act of parliament laying a tax 
on America, My plan, with my reasons in 
support of it, is to be found among my politi- 
cal papers that were printed. Bemg the 
winter following in Boston, I had much con- 
versation with governor Shirley upon both 
the plans. Part of what passed between us 
on this occasion, may also be seen among 
those papers. The different and contrary 
reasons of dislike to my plan, makes me sus- 
pect, that it was really the true medium, and 
I am still of opinion it would have been hap- 
py for both sides, if it had been adopted. The 
colonies so united would have been sufficiently 
strong to have defended themselves; there 
would then have been no need of troops from 
England, of course the subsequent pretext for 
taxing America; and the bloody contest it 
occasioned, would have been avoided : but 
such mistakes are not new : history is full of 
the errors of states and princes. 

“ Look round the habitable world, how few 

Know their own good, or knowing it pursue !” 

Those who govern, having much business 
on their hands, do not generally like to take 
the trouble of considering and carrying into 
execution new prmects. The best public 
measures are therefore seldom adopted from 
previous toisdom^ hut forced by the occasion. 

The governor of Pennsylvania, in sending 
it down to the assembly, expressed his appro- 
bation of the plan “ as appearing to him to be 
drawn up with great clearness and strength 
of judgment, and therefore recommended it 
as weU wortW their closest and most serious 
attentiDn.” The house, however, by the 
management of a certain member, took it up 
when I happened to be absent, (which 1 
5 * 


thought not very fair,) and reprobated it with- 
out paying any attention to it at all, to my no 
small mortification. 

In my journey to Boston this year, I met at 
New York with our new governor, Mr. Mor- 
ris, just arrived there from England, with 
whom I had been before intimatefy acquaint- 
ed. He brought a commission to supercede 
Mr. Hamilton, who, tired with the disputes 
his proprietary instructions subjected him 
to, had resign^. Mr. Morris asked me if I 
thought be must expect as uncomfortable an 
administration. I said, “ No, you may on the 
contrary have a very comfortable one, if you 
will only take care not to enter into any dis- 
pute with the assembly.” “ My dear friend,” 
said he, pleasantly, “how can you advise my 
avoiding disputes'? You know I love dis- 
puting, it is one of my greatest pleasures; 
nowever, to show the regard I have for your 
counsel, I promise you I will, if possible, 
avoid them.” He had some reason for loving 
to dispute, being eloquent, an acute sophister, 
and therefore generally successful in argu- 
mentative conversation. He had been brouglit 
lip to it from a boy, his father, as I have 
heard, accustoming his children to dispute 
with one another for his diversion, while sit- 
ting at Uble after dinner; but I think tlie 
practice was not wise ; for, in the course of 
my oVservation, those disputing, contradict- 
ing, and confuting people, are generally un- 
fortunole in their ^airs. They get victory 
sometimes, but they never get good will, 
which would be of more use to them. We 
TOited, he going to Philadelphia, and I to 
Boston. In returning, I met at New York 
with the votes of the assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania, by which it appeared, that notwith- 
standing his promise to me, he and the house 
were already in high contention ; and it was a 
continual battle between them, as long as he 
retained the government I had my ^are of 
it, for as soon as I got back to my seat in the 
assembly, I was put on every committee for 
answering his speeches and messages, and by 
the committees always desired to make the 
draughts. Our answers, as well as his mes- 
sages, were often tart, and sometimes inde- 
cently abusive ; and as he knew I wrote for 
the assembly, one might have imagined that 
when we met we could hardly avoid cutting 
throats. But he was so good-natured a man, 
that no personal difference between him and 
me was occasioned by the contest, and we 
often dined ^ethcr. One afternoon, in the 
height of this public quarrel, we met in the 
street; “Franklin,” said he, “you must go 
home with me and spend the evening, I am 
to have some company that you will like 
and taking me by the ann, led me to his 
house. In gay conversation over our wine, 
after supper, he told us Jokingly that he 
much a^ired the idea of Saneno Panza, 
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who, when it was propc»ed to give him a 
government, requested it might be a go- 
vernment of blacks ; as then, ii he could not 
agree with his people, he might sell them. 
One of his friends, who sat next me, said, 
“ Franklin, why do you continue to side with 
those damned Quakers 1 liad you not better 
sell them 1 the proprietor would give you a 
good price.” “ The governor,” said I, “ has 
not yet blacked them enough.” — He, indeed, 
had laboured hard to blacken the assembly in 
all his messages, but they wiped off his colour- 
ing as fast as he laid it on, and placed it in re- 
turn thick upon his own face ; so, that finding 
he Was likely to be negrqfied himself, he, as 
well as Mr. Hamilton, grew tired of the con- 
test, and quitted the government. 

These public quarrels were all at bottom, 
owing to the proprietaries, our hereditary 
governors ; who, when any expense was to be 
incurred for the defence of their province, 
with incredible meanness, instructed their 
deputies to pass no act for levying the neces- 
sary taxes, unless their vast estates were in 
the same act expressly exoaerated ; and they 
had even taken the bon(3s of' these deputies 
to observe such instructions. The as-semblies 
for three years held out against Uiis injustice, 
though constrained to bend at last At length 
captain Denny, who was governor Morris’s 
successor, ventured to disobey tliosc Instruc- 
tions; liow that was brought about, I shall 
show hereafter. 

But I am got forward too fast wWi n^y 
story : there are still some transactions to be 
mentioned, that happened during the admi- 
nistration of governor Morris. 

War being in a manner commenced with 
France, tlie government of Massachusetts 
Bay projected an attack upon Crowm Point, 
and sent Mr. Quincy to Penmylvania, and 
Mr. Pownal, (afterwards governor Pownal,) 
to New York to solicit assistance. As I was 
in the assembly, knew its temper, and w^as 
Mr. Quincy’s countryman, he applied to me 
for my influence and assistance: I dictated 
his address to them, which was well received. 
They voted an aid of ten thousand pounds, to 
be laid out in provisions. But tlic governor 
refusing his as.sent to their bill, (wdiich in- 
cluded this with other sums granted for the 
use of the crown,) unless a clause were in- 
serted, exempting the proprietary estate from 
bearing any part of Ae tax that would be 
necessary; the assembly, though very desi- 
rous of making their grant to New England 
effectual, were at a loss how to accomplish 
it Mr. Qumey laboured hard with the gch 
vemor to obtain his assent, but he was obsti- 
nate. I then suggested a method of doing 
the business without the governor, by orders 
on the trustees of the loan oflSce, wliich by 
law tlie aasemUy had the right of drawing. 
There was, inde^ little or no money at the 


time in the office, and therefore I proposed 
that the orders should be payable in a year, 
and to bear an interest of five per cent : with 
these orders I supposed the provisions might 
easily be purchased. The assembly, with 
very little hesitation, adopted the proposal; 
the orders were immediately print^, and I 
was one of the committee directed to sign and 
dispose of them. The fund for paying them, 
was the interest of all the paper currency 
then extant in the province upon loan, to- 
gether with the revenue arising from the ex- 
cise, which being known to be more than 
sufficient, tliey obtained credit, and were not 
only taken in payment for tlie provisions ; but 
many monied people w’ho had cash lying by 
them, vested it in those orders, which they 
found advantageou.s, as they bore interest 
while upon hand, and might on any occasion 
be used ns money ; so that they were eagerly 
all bought up, and in a few weeks none of 
tliem were to be seen. Thus tliis important 
affair wa.s by my means completed. Mr. 
Quincy returned thanks to the assembly in 
a handsome memorial, went home highly 
pleased with the success of his embassy, and 
ever after Inirc for mo the most cordial and 
affectionate friendship. 

The British government, not choosing to 
permit the union of tlic colonies, as proposed 
at Albany, and to trust that union with their 
defence, lest they should thereby grow too 
military, and feel tlieir owii strength, (sus- 
picion and jealousies at this time being en- 
tertained of them,) sent over general Brad- 
dock with two regiments of regular English 
troops for that purpose. He landed at Alex- 
andria, in Virginia, and thence marched to 
Frederick-town, in Maryland, where he lialt- 
^1 fir carriages. Our assembly, apprehend- 
ing from some information, that he had re- 
ceived violent prejudices against them as 
averse to the service, wished me to wait 
upon him, not as from them, but as post-mas- 
ter-general, under the guise of proposing to 
settle with him the motle of conducting with 
most celerity and certainty, the dispatches 
between him and tlie governors of the several 
provinces, with whom he must necessarily 
have continual correspondence ; and of which 
tliey proposed to pay the expense. My son 
accompanied me on this journey. We found 
the general at Frederick-town, waiting im- 
patiently for tlie return of those whom w^e 
had sent through the back parts of Maryland 
and Virginia to collect wagons. I staid with 
him several days, dined with him daily, and 
had full opportunities of removing his preju- 
dices, by the information of what the assem- 
! bly had before his arri^-al actually done, and 
I were still willing to do, to facilitate his opera- 
; lions. When I was about to depart, the re- 
I turns of wagons to be obtained were brought 
1 in, by which it appeared, that they amounted 
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only to twenty-five, and not all of those were 
in serviceable condition. The general and 
all the officers were surprised, declared the 
expedition was then at an end, being impos- 
sible ; and exclaimed against tlie ministers for 
ignorantly sendmg them into a country desti- 
tute of the means of conveying their stores, 
baggage, &LC. not less than one hundred and 
fifty wagons being necessary. I happened to 
say, I thought it was a pity they had not been 
landed in Pennsylvania, as in tliat country 
almost every farmer had his wagon. The 
general eagerly laid hold of my words, and 
said, “ Then you, sir, who are a man of in - 1 
terest there, can probably procure them for 
us ; and I beg you will undertake it” I ask- 
ed what terms were to be offered the owners 
of the wagons ; and I was desired to put on 
paper the terms that appeared to me neces- 
sary. This I did, and they were agreed to ; 
and a commission and instructions accordingly 
prepared immediately. What those terms 
were, will appear m the advertisement I pub- 
lished soon as I arrived at Lancaster; which 
being, from the great and sudden effect it 
produced, a piece of some curiosity, I shall 
insert it at length, as follows: — 

‘‘ADVERTISEMENT. 

“ Lancaster, April 26th, 175JI. 

“ Whereas, one hundred and fifty wagons, 
with four horses to each wagon, and fifteen 
hundred saddle or pack-horses are wanted for 
the service of his maiesty’s forces, now about 
to rendezvous at Wills’s creek; and his ex- 
cellency, general Braddock, having been 
pleased to empower me to contract for the 
hire of the same ; I hereby give notice, that I 
shall attend for that purpose at Lancaster 
from this day to next Wednesday evening; 
and at York from next Thursday morning, 
till Friday evening ; where I shall be ready 
to agree for wagons and team.s, or single 
horses, on the following terms, viz: — 1. That 
tliere shall be paid for each wagon with four 
good horses and a driver, fifteen shillings per 
diem. And for each able horse with a pack- 
saddle, or other saddle and furniture, two 
shillings per diem. And for each able horse 
without a saddle, eighteen pence per diem. 
2. That the pay commence from the time of 
their joining the forces at Wills’s creek, 
(which must be on or before the 20th of May 
ensuing,) and that a reasonable allowance be 
paid over and above for the time necesM.ry 
for their travelling to Wills’s creek and home 
again after their discharge. 3. Each wagon 
and team, and every saddle or pack-horse, is 
to be valued by indifferent perso^ chosen 
between me and the owner ; aftd in case of 
the loas of any wagon, team, or other horse 
in the semce, the price according to such 
valuatum is to allowed and paid. 4. Seven 


days’ pay is to be advanced and paid in hand 
by me to the owner of each wagon and team, 
or horse, at the time of contracting, if re- 
quired; and the remainder to be paid by 
general Braddock, or by the pajmiaster of the 
army, at the time of their dischar^ ; or from 
time to time as it shall be demand^. 5. No 
drivers of wagons, or persons taking care of 
the hired horses, are, on any account, to be 
called upon to do the duty of soldiers, or be 
otherwise employed than in conducting or 
taking care of their carriages or horsea 6. 
All oats, Indian corn, or otlier forage, that 
wagons or horses bring to the camp, more 
tlian is necessary for the subsistence of tlie 
horses, is to be taken for the use of the army, 
and a reasonable price paid for the same. 

“ Note. — My son, W illiam Franklin, is em- 
powered to enter into like contracts, witli any 
person in Cumberland county. 

“ B. FRANKUN.” 


“ To the inhabitants of the counties of Lan- 
caster, York, and Cumberland. 

“Friends and Countrymen, — Being oc- 
casionally at the comp at Frederick, a few 
days since, I found the general and officers 
extremely exasperated on account of their not 
being supplied with horses and carriages, 
which had been expected from this province, 
as most able to furnish them ; but through tlie 
dissensions between our governor and assem- 
bly, money hod not been provided, nor any 
steps taken for that purpose. 

“ It was proposed to send on armed force 
immediately into tliese counties, to seize as 
many of the best carriages and horses as 
should be wanted, and compel as many per- 
.sons into the service, as would be necessary 
to drive and take care of them. 

“ I apprehend, that the progress of British 
soldiers through tliese counties on such an 
occasion, (especially considering the temper 
they are in, and their resentment against us,) 
would be attended witli many and j^eat in- 
conveniences to the inhabitants, and mereforo 
more willingly took the trouble of trying first 
what might be done by fair and ofjuitable 
means. The people of these bark counties 
have lately complamed to the a&sernblv that a 
sufficient currency was wanting ; you nave an 
opportunity of receiving and dividing among 
you a very considerable sum ; for if the ser- 
vice of this expedition should continue (as it 
is more than probable it will) for 120 days, 
the hire of these wagons and horses will 
amount to upwards of thirty thousand pounds ; 
which will be paid you in silver and gold of 
the king’s money. 

« The service will be light and easy, for 
the army will scarce march above twelve 
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miles per day, and the wa^ns and baggage- through a wilderness, where nothing was to 
hones, as they carry those things tlmt are be purchased. I commiserated their case, 
absolutely necessary to the welfere of the and resolved to endeavour procuring them 
army, must march with the army, and no some relief. I said nothing however to him 
faster; and are, for the army’s sake, always of my intention, but wrote the next morning 
placed where they can be most secure, whe- to the committee of assembly, who had the 
thcr in a march or in a camp. disposition of some public money, warmly re- 

“ If you are r^ly, as I believe you are, commendi^ the case of these officers to their 
good and loyal subjects to his maje^, you consideratbn, and proposing that a present 
may now do a most acceptable service, and should be sent tliem of necessaries and re- 
make it easy to yourselves ; for three or four freshmenta My son, who had some experi- 
of such as cannot separately spare from the ence of a camp life, and of its wants, drew 
business of their plantations, a wagon and up a list for me, which I inclosed in my let- 
four horses and a driver, may do it together ; ter. The committee approved, and used such 
one furnishing the wagon, another one or two diligence, that, conducted by my son, the 
horses, and another the driver, and divide the stores arrived at the camp as soon as the 
pay proportionably between you : but if you wagons. They consisted of twenty parcels. 


do not this service to your king and country | eacJ 
voluntarily, when such good pay and reason- 
able terms are offered to you, your loyalty 
will be strongly suspected : the king’s business 
must be done : so many brave troops, come so 
far for your defence, must not stand idle 
through your backwardness to do what may 
be reasonably expected from you: wagons 
and horses must be had, violent measures will 
probably be used ; and you will be to seek for 
recompence where you can find it, and your 
case perhaps be little pitied or regarded. 

I have no particular interest in this affair, 
as (except the satisfaction of endeavouring to 
do good) I shall have only my labour for my 
paina If this method of obtaining the wagons 
and horses is not likely to succeed, I am 
obliged to send word to the general in four- 
teen days ; and I suppose, sir John St Clair, 
the hussar, with a body of soldiers will imme- 
diately enter the province for the purpose; 
which I shall be sorry to hear, because I am 
very sincerely and truly, your friend and 
weU-wisher, B. FRANKUN.” 

I received of the general about eight hun- 
dred pounds, to be disbursed in advance mo- 
ney to the wagon owners, &c. ; but that sum 
bemg insuflScient, I advanced upwards of two 
hundred pounds more ; and in two weeks, the 
one hundred and fifty wagons, with two hun- 
dred and fifty-nine carrying horses, were on 
their march for the camp. The advertisement 
promised payment according to the valuation, 
m case any wagons or horses should be lost i 
The owners, however, alleging they did not 
know general Braddock, or what dependence 
might be had on his promise, insist^ on my 
bond for the performance; which I accord- 
ingly gave them. 

\^ile I was at the comp, supping one! 
evening with the officers of colonel Dun-| 
bar’s regiment, he represented to me his! 
concern for the subalterns, who, he said, 
were generally not in affluence, aiwi could ill 
afford in this dear country, to lay in the stores 
ftiat might be necessary in so long a march 


contaming — 

6 lb. Loaf Sugar 
6 do. Muscovado do. 

1 do. Green Tea 
1 do. Bohea da 
6 do. Ground Coffee 
6 do. Chocolate 
i chest best white Biscuit 
J lb. Pepper 
1 quart white Vinegar 
1 Gloucester Cheese 

1 keg containing 20 lb. good Butter 

2 doz. old Madeira Wine 
2 gallons Jamaica Spirits 

1 bottle Flour of Mustard 

2 well-cured Hams 
dozen dried Tongues 
lb. Rice 

6 lb. Raisins. 

These parcels, well packed, were placed 
on as many horses, each parcel, wiA the 
horse, being intended as a present for one 
officer. They were very thankfully received, 
and the kindness acknowledged by letters to 
me from the colonels of bom regiments, in 
the most grateful terms. The general too 
was highly satisfied with my conduct in pro- 
curing him the wagons, &c. &c., and readily 
paid my account of disbursements ; thanking 
me repeatedly, and requesting my further 
assistance in sending provisions after him. I 
undertook this also, and was busily employed 
in it till we heard of his defeat ; advancing 
for the service, of my own money, upwards 
of one thousand pounds sterling ; of which I 
sent him an account. It came to his hands, 
luckily forme, a few days before the battle, and 
he returned me immediately an order on the 
paymaster for the round sum of one thou- 
sand pounds, leaving tJie remainder to the 
next account I consider this payment as 
good luck ; having never been able to obtain 
Qiat remainder ; of which more hereafter. 

This general was, I think, a brave man, and 
might probably have made a figure as a good 
officer in some European ww; but he had too 
much self-cQufid^ice, too high an opinkii of 
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the validity of regular troops, and too mean 
an one of both Americans and Indians. 
George Croghan, our Indian interpreter, join- 
ed him on his march with one hundred of 
tliose people, who might have been of ^eat 
use to his army as guides, scouts, &c., if he 
had treated them kindly : but he slighted and 
neglected them, and they gradually left him. 
In conversation with him one day, he was 
giving me some account of his intended pro- 
gress. “After taking fort Duquesne,” said 
he, “ I am to proceed to Niagara; and having 
taken that, to Frontenac, if the season wifi 
allow time, and I suppose it will ; for Bu- 
quesne can liardly detain me above three or 
four days ; and then I see nothing that can 
obstruct my march to Niagara.” Having be- 
fore revolved in my mind the lon^ line his 
army must ma];e in their march by a very 
narrow road, to be cut for them through the 
woods and bushes ; and also what I had read 
of a former defeat of fifteen hundred French, 
who invaded the Elinois country, I had con- 
ceived some doubts and some fears for tlie 
event of the campaign. But I ventured only 
to say, “ to be sure, sir, if you arrive well be- 
fore Duquesne, with the fine troops, so well 
provided with artillery, the fort, though com- 
pletely fortified, and assisted with a very 
strong garrison, can probably make but a short 
resistance. The only danger I apprehend of 
obstruction to your march, is from the am- 
buscades of the Indians, who by constant 
practice, are dextrous in laying and execut- 
ing them : and the slender line, near four 
miles long, which your army must make, may 
expose it to be attacked by surprise in its 
flanks, and to be cut like a thread into several 
pieces, which from their distance cannot come 
up in time to support each other.” He smiled 
at my ignorance, and replied, “ These sa- 
vages may indeed be a formidable enemy to 
your raw American militia; but upon the 
king’s regular and disciplined troops, sir, it is 
impossible they should make any impression.” 

I was conscious of an impropriety in my dis- 
puting with a military man in matters of his 
profession, and said no more. The enemy, 
however, did not take the advantage of his 
army which I apprehend its long line of march 
exposed it to, but let it advance without in- 
terruption till within nine miles oftlie place; 
and then wlicn more in a body, (for it had 
just passed a river, where the front had halt- 
ed till all were come over) and in a more 
open part of the woods than any it had passed, 
attacked its advanced guard by a heavy fire 
from behind trees and bashes; which was the 
first intelligence the general had of an 
enemy’s being near him. This guard being 
disordered, the general hurried the troops up 
to their assistance, which was done in great 
confusion, through wagons, baggage, and 
ciittle ; and presently the fire came upon their 
VoL. L . . , H 


flank ; the officers being on horseback, were 
more easily distinguished, picked out as 
marks, and fell very fast; and the soldiers 
were crowded together in a huddle, having 
or hearing no orders, and standing to be shot 
at till two thirds of tliem were killed ; and 
tlien being seized with a P^ic the remainder 
fled with precipitation. Tlie wagoners tool; 
each a horse out of his team and scampered ; 
their example was immediately followed by 
others; so that all tlie w^agons, provisions, 
artillery, and stores were left to tlie enemy. 
The general being wounded was brought oft' 
with difficulty ; his secretary, Mr. Shirley, 
was killed by his side, and out of eighty-six 
officers sixty-tliree were killed or wounded ; 
and seven hundred and fourteen men killed 
of eleven hundred. These eleven hundred 
had been picked men from the whole army ; 
the rest had been left behind witli colonel 
Dunbar, who was to follow witli the heavier 
part of the stores, provisions, and baggage. 
The flyers not being pursued arrived at Dun- 
bar’s camp, and the panic they brought witli 
them instantly seized him and all his people. 
And though he had now above one thousand 
men, and the enemy who had beaten Brad- 
dock, did not at most exceed four hundred 
Indians and French together, instead of pro- 
ceeding and endeavouring to recover some 
of the lost honour, he ordered all the stores, 
ammunition, &c., to be destroyed, that he 
might have more horses to assist his flight 
towards the settlements, and less lumber to 
remove. He was there met with requests 
from the governor of Virginia, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania, that he would post his troops 
on tlie frontiers, so as to afford some protec- 
tion to the inhabitants ; but he continued his 
hasty march through all the country, not 
thinking himself safe till he arrived at Phila- 
delphia, where the inhabitants could protect 
him. This whole transaction gave us Ameri- 
cans the first suspicion that our exalted ideas 
of the prowess of British regular troops had 
not been well founded. 

In their first march too, from their landing 
till they got beyond the settlements, they had 
plundered and stripped the inhabitant totally 
ruining some poor families, besides insulting, 
abusing, and confining the people if they re- 
monstrated. This was enough to put us out 
of conceit of such defenders, if we had really 
wanted any. How different was the conduct 
of our French friends in 1781, who during a 
march through the most inhabited part of our 
country, from Rhode Island to Virginia, near 
seven hundred miles, occasioned not the 
smallest complaint, for tlie loss of a pig, a 
chicken, or even an apple ! 

Captain Orme, who was one of the gene- 
ral’s aids-de-camp and being grievously wound- 
ed, was brought off with nim, and continued 
with him to his death, which happened in a 
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few days, told me he was totally silent all the twenty thousand pounds, which to pay would 
first day, and at ni^ht only said, “ IVAo wtndd have ruined me. 

have thought itr That he was silent again Before we had the news of this defeat, the 
the following day, saying only at last, “ We two doctors Bond came lo me with a subscrip- 
ehdll belter know how to deal with them tion paper for raising money to defray the ex- 
another time ,*” and died in a few minutes pense of a gr^d fire-work, which it was in- 
after. tended to exhibit at a rejoicing on receiving 

The secretary’s papers, witn all the gene- the news of our taking fort Duquesne. I 
ral’s orders, instructions, and correspondence looked grave, and said, “ It would, I thought, 
falling into the enemy’s hands, they selected be time enough to prepare the rejoicing when 
and translated into French a number of the we knew we should have occasion to rejoice.” 
articles, which they printed to prove the hos- They seemed surprised that I did not im- 
tile intentions of the British court before the mediately comply with their proposal. “ Why 

declaration of war. Among these I saw some tlie d 1,” said one of them, “ you surely 

letters of the general to the ministry, speak- don’t suppose that the fort will not be taken r 
ing highly of the great service I had render- “ I don’t know that it will not be taken ; but 
od the army, and recommending me to their I know that the events of war are subject to 
notice. David Hume, who was some years great uncertainty.” I gave tliem the reasons 
after secretary to lord Hertford, when minis- of my doubting : the sul^ription wasdropp^, 
ter in France, and afterwards to general Con- and the projectors thereby missed the mortifi- 
way, when secretary of state, told me he had cation they would have undergone if tlie fire- 
seen among the papers in that office, letters work had been prepared. Dr. Bond, on some 
from Braddock, highly recommending me. other occasion afterwards, said that he did 
But the expedition having been unfortunate, not like Franklin’s forebodings, 
my service, it seems, was not thought of much Governor Morris, who had continually 

value, for those recommendations were never worried the assembly with message after 
of any use to me. As to rewards from him- message before the defeat of Braddock, to 
self, I asked only one, which was, that he beat them into the making of acts to raise 
would give orders to his officers, not to enlist money for tlie defence of the province, with- 
any more of our bought servant^ and that he out taxing among others tne proprietary 
would discharge such as had been already estates, and had rejected all their bills for not 
enlisted. This he readily granted, and seve- having such an exempting clause, now re- 
ral were accordingly returned to their mas- doubled his attacks with more hope of suc- 
ters, on my application. Dunbar, when the cess, tlie danger and necessity being greater, 
command devolved on him, was not so gen- The assembly however continued firm, be- 
erous. He being at Philadelphia, on his re- lieving they had justice on their side ; and 
treat, or rather night, I applied to him for the that it would be giving up an essential right, 
discharge of the servants of three poor far- if they suflfered the governor to amend their 
mers of Lancaster county, that he had enlist- money bills. In one of the last, indeed, which 
ed, reminding him of tlie late general’s orders was for granting fifty thousand pounds, his 
on that head. He promised me that if the proposed amendment was only of a single 
masters would come to him at Trenton, where word : the bill expressed, “ that all estates 
he should be in a few days on his march to real and personal were to be taxed ; those of 
New York, he would there deliver their men the proprietaries not excepted.” His amend- 
to them. They accordingly were at the ex- ment was ; for not read oniy. A small, but 
pense and trouble of going to Trenton, and very material alteration ! However, when 
there he refused to perform his promise, to the news of the disaster reached England, our 
their great loss and disappointnient friends there, w'hom we had taken care to 

As soon as the loss of the wagons and furnish witli all the assembly’s answers to the 
horses was generally known, all the owmers governor’s messages, raised a clamour against 
came upon me for the valuation which I had the proprietaries for their meanness and in- 
given bond to pay. Their demands gave me justice in giving their governor such instruc- 
a great deal of trouble : I acquainted tliem tliat tions; some going so far as to say, tliat by 
the money was ready in tlie paymaster’s obstructing the defence of their province, they 
liands, but the order for paying it must first forfeited tlieir right to it They were intimi- 
bc obtained from general Shirley, and that I dated by tliis, sent orders to their receiver- 
had applied for it; but he being at a distance, general to add five thousand pounds of their 
an answer could not soon be received, and money to whatever sum might be given by 
tliey must have patience. All tliis however the assembly for such purpose. This being 
was not sufficient to satisfy, and some began testified to the house, was accepted in lieu of 
to sue me : general Shirley, at length reliev- their share of a general tax, and a new bill 
ed me from this terrible situation, appoint- was formed with an exempting clause, which 
ing commissioners to examine the claims, and passed accordingly. Bj' this act I was ap- 
wdering payment. They amounted to near pointedoneof the commissioners for disposing 
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of the money ; sixty thousand pounds. 1 had 
been active in modelling the bill, and procur- 
ing its passage ; and 1^ at the same time 
drawn one for establishing and disciplining a 
voluntary militia; which I carried through 
the house without much difficulty, as care 
was taken in it to leave the quakers at liberty. 
To promote the association necessary to form 
the militia, I wrote a dialo^e stating and 
answering all the objections I could think of 
to such a militia; which was printed, and 
had, as I thought, great effect While the 
several companies in the city and country 
were forming, and learning their exercise, 
the governor prevailed with me to take charge 
of our north-western frontier, which was in- 
fested by the enemy, and provide for the de- 
fence of the inhabitants by raising troops, and 
building a line of forts. I undertook this 
military business, though I did not conceive 
myself well qualified for it He gave me a 
commission with full powers, and a parcel of 
blank commissions for officers, to be given to 
whom I thought fit I had but little difficulty 
in raising men, having soon five hundred and 
sixty under my command. My son, who had 
in the preceding war been an officer in the 
army raised against Canada, was my aid-de- 
camp, and of great use to me. The Indians 
had burned Gnadenhutten, a village settled 
by the Moravians, and massacred the inhabi- 
tants ; but the place was thought a good situa- 
tion for one of the forts. In order to march 
thither, I assembled the companies at Bethle- 
hem, the chief establishment of those people ; 
I was surprised to find it in so good a posture 
of defence : the destruction of Gnadenhutten 
had made them apprehend danger. The 
principal buildings were defended by a stock- 
ade ; they had purchased a quantity of arms 
and ammunition from New York, and had 
even placed quantities of small paving stones 
between the windows of their high stone 
houses, for their women to throw them doum 
upon the heads of any Indians that should at- 
tempt to force into them. Tlie armed bre- 
thren too kept watch, and relieved each other 
on guard as methodically as in any garrison 
town. In conversation with the bishop, 
Spangenberg, I mentioned my surprise ; for 
knowmg they had obtained an act of parlia- 
ment exempting them from military duties 
in the colonies, I had supposed they were 
conscientiously scrupulous of bearing arms. 
He answered me, “ That it was not one of 
their established principles; but that at the 
time of their obtaining that act it was thought 
to be a principle with many of their people. 
On this occasion, however, they to their sui^ 
prise, found it ado]^ but a few.** It 
seems they were either deceived in them- 
selves, or deceived the parliament : but com- 
mon sense aided by premt danger will some- 
. times be too strong far vdiimsitid opmions. 


db 

It was tlie beginning of January when we 
set out upon this business of buildmg forts ; I 
sent one detachment towards the Minisink, 
with instructions to erect one for the security 
of that upper part of the country ; and another 
to the lower part with similar instructions ; 
and I conclude to go myself with the rest of 
my force to Gnadenhutten, where a fort was 
thought more immediately necessary. The 
Moravians procured me live wagons for our 
tools, stores, bagj^e, &c. Just before we 
left Bethlehem, eleven farmers, who had been 
driven from their plantations by the Indians, 
came to me requesting a supply of fire-arms, 
that they might go back and bring off their 
cattle. I gave tliem each a gun wJth suitable 
ammunition. We hod not marched many 
miles before it began to rain, and it continued 
raining all day ; tnere were no habitations on 
the nSd to shelter us, till we arrived ncnr 
night at the house of a German, where, and 
in his bam, we were all huddled together os 
wet as water could make us. It was well we 
were not attacked in our march, for our arms 
were of the most ordinary sort, and our men 
could not keep the locks of their guns dry. 
The Indians are dextrous in contrivances for 
that purpose, which we had not. They met 
tliat day the eleven poor farmers abovemen- 
tioned, and killed ten of them ; the one tliat 
escaped, informed us, that his, and his com- 
panions* guns would not go off, the priming 
i)eing wet with the rain. The next day be- 
ing fair we continued our march, and arrived 
at the desolate Gnadenhutten ; there was a 
mill near, round which were left several pine 
boards, with which we soon hutted ourselves ; 
an operation the more necessary at that incle- 
ment season, as we had no tents. Our first 
work was to bury more effectually the dead 
we found there, who had been half interred 
by the country people ; the next morning our 
fort was planned and marked out, the circum- 
ference measuring four hundred and fifty-five 
feet, which would require as many palisades 
to be made, one with another of a foot diame- 
ter each. Our axes, of which we had seventy, 
were immediately set to work, to cut down 
trees ; and our men being dextrous in the use 
of them, great despatch was made. Seeing 
the trees fall so fast, I had the curiosity to 
look at my watch when two men began to 
cut at a pine : in six minutes they had it upon 
I the ground, and I found it of fourteen incnee 
diameter: each pine made three palisades aC 
ei^teen feet long, pointed at one end. While 
these were preparing, our other men dug a 
trench all round of three feet deep, in which 
the palisades were to be planted ; and the bo- 
dies being taken off our wagons, and the fore 
and hind wheels separated by taking out the 
pin which imited the two parte of the perch, 
we had ten carri^es with two horses each, 
to Ining the palimdes ftom the woods to the 
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spot When they wer^ set up, our carpen- 
ters built a platform of boards all round with- 
in, about six feet high, for tlie men to stand 
on when to fire through the loop-holes. We 
had one swivel gun, which we mounted on 
one of the angles, and fired it as soon as fixed, 
to let the Indians know if any were within 
hearing, that we had such pieces ; and thus our 
fort (if that name may be given to so misera- 
ble a stockade) was finished in a week, though 
it rained so hard every other day that the 
men could not well work. 

This gave me occasion to observe, that 
when men are employed they are best con- 
tented; for on the days they worked they 
were good-natured and cheerful: and with 
the consciousness of having done a good day’s 
work, th(;y spent the evening jollily ; but on 
our idle days, they were mutinous and quar- 
relsome, finding fault with the pork, the bread, 
&c., and were continually in bad humour; 
which put me in mind of a sea captain, whose 
rule it was to keep his men constantly at 
work ; and when his mate once told him that 
they had done every thing, and there was 
nothing farther to employ tbem about ; “ O,” 
Slid he, “ make them scour the anchor!*^ 

This kmd of fort, however contemptible, lb 
a sufficient defence against Indians who htf 
no cannon. Finding ourselves now posted 
securely, and having a place to retreat to on 
occasion, we ventured out in parties to scour 
the adjacent country. We met with no In- 
dian^ but we found the places on the neigh- 
bouring hills where they had lain to watch 
our proceedings. There was an art in their 
contrivance of those places, that seems worth 
mentioning. It being winter, a fire was ne- 
cessary for them : but a common fire on the 
surface of the ground, would, by its light, 
have discovered their position at a distance : 
they had therefore dug holes in the ground 
about three feet diameter, and somewliat 
deeper ; wc found where they hod with their 
hatchets cut off the charcoal from the sides 
of burnt logs lying in the woods. With these 
coals they had made small fires in tlie bottom 
of the holes, and we observed among the 
weeds and grass the prints of their balies, 
made by their lying all round with their legs 
hanging down in the holes to keep their feet 
warm; which, with tliem, is an essential 
point. This kind of fire, so managed, could 
not discover them either by its light, flame, 
sparks, or even smoke : it appeared that the 
number was not great, and it seems they saw 
we were too many to be attacked by them 
with prospect of advaiita^ 

We had for our chaplain a zealous Presby- 
terian minister, Mr, Beatty, who complaint 
to me that tlie men did not generally attend 
his prayers and exhortationa When they 
enlisted, they were promised, besides pay and 
provisions, a gill of rum a day, which was 


punctually served out to them, half in the 
morning, and half in the evening ; and 1 ob- 
served they were punctual in attending to re- 
ceive it : upon which I said to Mr. Beatty, “ it 
is, perhaps, below tlie dignity of your profession 
to act as steward of the rum ; but if you were 
to distribute it out only just after prayers, you 
would have them all aliout you.” He liked the 
thought, undertook tlie task, and with the help 
of a few hands to measure out the liquor, exe- 
cuted it to satisfaction ; and never were pray- 
ers more generally and more punctually at- 
tended. So that 1 think this method preferable 
to tlie punishment mflicted by some military 
laws fi)r non-attendance on divine service. 

I had hardly finished this business, and got 
my fort well stored with provisions, when I 
received a letter from the governor, acquaint- 
ing me that he had called the assembly, and 
wished my attendance there, if the posture 
of affairs on the frontiers was such that my 
remaining there was no longer necessary’. 
My friends too of the assembly pressing me 
by their letters to be, if possible, at tlie meet- 
ing ; and my three intended forts being now 
completed, and the inhabitants contented to 
lemain on their farms under that protection, 

4 resolved to return ; the more willingly, as a 
iew England officer, colonel Clapham, expe- 
rienced in Indian war, being on a visit to our 
establishment, consented to accept the com- 
mand. I gave him a commission, and parad- 
ing the garrison, had it read before them ; 
and introduced him to them as an officer, who 
from his skill in military affairs, was much 
more fit to command them than myself ; and 
giving them a little exhortation, took my 
leave. I was escorted as far as ^^thlehem, 
where I rested a few days to recover from 
the fatigue I had undergone. The first night 
lying in a good bed, I could hardly sleep, it 
was so different from my hard lodgmg on the 
floor of a hut at Gnadenhutten, with only a 
blanket or two. While at Bethlehem, 1 in- 
quired a little into the practices of the Mora- 
vians; some of tliem had accompaniecl me, 
and all were very kind to me. I found they 
worked for a common stock, eat at common 
tables, and slept in common dormitories, CTeat 
numbers together. In the dormitories I ob- 
served loop-holes at certain distances all along 
just under the ceiling, which I thought judi- 
ciously placed for change of air. I went to 
their church, where I was entertained with 
good music, the organ being accompanied 
with violins, hautboys, flutes, clarinets, &c. 

I understood their sermons were not usually 
preached to mixed congregations of men, wo- 
men, and children, as is our common practice ; 
hut that they assembled scanetimes the mar- 
ried men, at other times their wives, then the 
young men, the ypxmg women, and the little 
children; each division by itself. The ser- 
mon I heard was to the latter, who came in 
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and were placed in rows on benches, the being about to set out on a journey* to Vir- 
boys under the conduct of a young man their ginia, the officers of my regiment, took it into 
tutor; and the girls conducted by a young their heads that it would be proper for them 
woman. The discourse seemed well a^pted to escort me out of town, as ^ as the Lower- 
to their capacities, and was delivered m a ferry ; just as I was gettmg on hor^bock they 
pleasing, familiar manner, coaxing them as it came to my door, between thirty and forty, 
were to be good. They behaved very orderly, mounted, and all in their uniforms. I h^ 
but looked pale and unhealthy, which made not been previously acquainted with their 
Hie suspect they were kept too much within project, or I should have prevented it, being 
doors, or not allowed sufficient exercise. I naturally averse to the assuming of state on 
inquired concerning the Moravian marriages, any occasion ; and I was a good deal chagrin- 
whether the report was true that they were ed at their appearance, as I could not avoid 
by lot ; I was told that lots were us^ only their accompanying me. What made it 
m particular cases : that generally, when a worse was, that as soon as we began to move, 
yoimg man found himself disposed to marry, they drew their swords and rode witli tliem 
he informed the elders of his class, who con- naked all the way. Somebody wrote an ac- 
sulted the elder ladies that governed tlie count of this to the proprietor, and it gave 
young women. As tliese elders of tlie differ- him great offence. No sucli honour had been 
ont sexes were well acquainted with the tern- paid him, when in tlie province ; nor to any 
pers and dispositions of their respective pupils, of his governors; and he said it was only 
they could best judge what matches were proper to princes of the blood royal ; which 
suitable, and tiieir judgments were generally may be true for aught I know, who wa.s, and 
acquiesced in. But if, for example, it should still am imorant of tlie etiquette in such 
happen that two or three young women were cases. This silly affair, however, greatly in- 
found to be equally proper for the young man, creased his rancour against me, which was be- 
the lot was then recurred to. I objected, if fore considerable on account of my conduct in 
the matches are not made by the mutual the assembly, respecting the exemption of his 
choice of the parties, some of tlicm may estate from taxation, which I had always op- 
chance to be very unhappy. “ And so they posed very wannly ; and not without severe 
may,” answered my informer, “ if you let the reflections on the meanness and injustice m 
parties choose for themselves,” Which in- contending for it. He accused me to the 
deed I could not deny. ministry, as being tlie great obstacle to the 

Being returned to Philadelphia, I found the king’s service : preventmg by my influence 
association went on with great success, the in the house, tlie proper form of the bills for 
inhabitants that were not quakers, having raising money ; and he instanced the parade 
pretty generally come into it, formed them- with my officers, as a proof of my having an 
•selves into companies, and chose their cap- intention to take the government of the pro- 
tains, lieutenant^ and ensigns, according to vince out of his hands by force. He also ap- 
the new law. Dr. Bond visited me and gave plied to sir Everard Faukem?r, the j^t-mas- 
me an account of the pains he had taken to ter-general, to derive me of my office ; but 
spread a general good liking to the law, and it had no other effect than to procure from sir * 
ascribed much to those endeavours. I had Everard a gentle admonition, 
the vanity to ascribe all to my dialogue ; how- Notwithstanding the continual wrangle 
ever, not knowii^ but that he might be in between the governor and tlie house, in which 
the right, I let him enjoy his opinion ; which I as a member liad so large a share, tliere still 
I take to be generally the best way in such subsisted a ci\ il intercourse between that 
cases. The officers meeting, chose me to be gentleman and myself, and we never had any 
colonel of the regiment ; winch I this time persiMial difference. I have sometimes since 
accepted. I forget how many companies we thought, that his little or no resentment 
iiad, but we pa^ed about twelve hundred against me for the answers it was known I 
well-looking men, with a company of artille- drew im to his meraages, might be the effect 
ry, who heS been furnished with six brass of professional habit, and tliat being bred a 
field-pieces, which they had become so expert lawyer, he might consider us both as merely 
in the use of, as to ffie twelve times in a advocates for contending clients in a suit ; he 
minute. The first time I reviewed my regi- for the proprietaries, ai^ I for the assembly : 
ment, they accompwied me to my house, and he would therefore sometimes call in a friend- 
would salute me with some rounds fired be- ly way to advise with me on difficult points ; 
fore my door, which shook down and broke sometimes, though not often, take my 
several glaa^ eff my electrical apparatus, advice. We acted in concert to supply Brad- 
And my new honour proved not much less dock’s army with pnxivisions, and when the 
brittle; for all our commissions were soon shocking news arrived of his defeat, the 
after broken, by a ropeal of the law in Eng- governor sent in haste for me, to consult with 
land. hunoameasuresforjpreventmg the desertion 

During this short time of my colonelshqb of the bock counties. [ forget now the advice 
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I gave, but I think it was that Dunbar should 
be written to and prevailed witli, if possible, 
to post his troops on the frontiers for their 
protection, until by reinforcements from the 
colonie^ he might be able to proceed in the 
expedition : and after my return from the 
frontier, he would have had me undertake 
the conduct of such an expedition with pro- 
vincial troops, for the reduction of fort Du- 
quesne ; (Dunbar and his men being other- 
wise employed ;) and he proposed to commis- 
sion me as general I had not so good an 
opinion of my military abilities as he professed 
to have, and I believe his professions must 
have exceeded his real sentiments : but pro- 
bably he might think that my popularity would | 
fecilitate the business witli the men, and in- I 
fluence in the assembly the grant of money 
to pay for it ; and that perhaps without taxing 
the proprietary. Finding me not so forwaM 
to engage as he expect^, the project was 
dropt ; and he soon after left the government, 
being superseded by captain Denny. 

Before I proceed in relating the part I had 
in public affairs under this new governor’s 
administration, it may not be amiss to give 
here some account oi the rise and progress 
of my philosophical reputation. 

In 1746, being at Boston, I met there with 
a Dr, Spence, who was lately arrived from 
'Scotland, and showed me some electric ex- 
periments. They were imperfectly perform- 
ed, as he was not very expert ; but being on 
a subject quite new to me, they equally sur- 
prised anrf pleased me. Soon after my re- 
turn to Philadelphia, our library company re- 
ceived from Mr. Peter Collinson, F. R. S. of 
London, a present of a glass tube, with some 
account of the use of it in making such ex- 
periments. I eagerly seized tlie opportunity 
of repeating what I had seen at Boston ; and 
by much practice acquired great readiness in 
performing tho.se also which we had an ac- 
count of from England, adding a number of 
new ones. I say mucli practice, for my house 
was continually full for some time, with per- 
sons who came to see these new wondera 
To divide a little this inciunbrance among my 
friends, I caused a number of similar tubes to 
be blown in our glass-house, with which they 
furnished themselves, so that we hod at len^ 
several performers. Among these the prin- 
cipal was Mr. Kinnersly an ingenious neigh- 
bour, who being out of business, I encouraged 
to undertake showing the experiments for 
money, and drew up & him two lectures, in 
which the experiments were ranged in such 
order, and accompanied with explanations in 
such method, as that the foregoing should as- 
sist in comprehending the following. He 
procured an elegant apparatus for the pur- 
, in which aU the little machines that I 
roughly made for m3r9elf, were neatly 
formod 1^ instrument makers. His lectures 


were well attended, and gave great satisfac- 
tion ; and after seme time he went through 
the colonies exhibiting them in every capital 
town, and picked up some money. In the 
West India Islands indeed, it was with diffi- 
culty the experiments could be made, from 
the general moisture of the air. 

Obliged as we were to Mr. Collinson, for 
the present of the tube, &c., I thought it 
right he should be informed of our success 
in using it, and wrote him several letters con- 
taining accounts of our experiments.* He 
got them read in the Royal Society, where 
ffiey were not at first tliought worth so much 
notice as to be printed in their transactions. 
One paper which I wrote for Mr. Kinnersly, 
on the sameness of lightning with electricity, 
I sent to Mr. Mitchel, an acquaintance of 
mine, and one of the members dso of that so- 
ciety ; who wrote me word that it had been 
read, but was laughed at by the connoisseurs. 
The papers however being shown to Dr. Fo- 
thergill, he thought them of too much value 
to be stifled, and advised the printing of them. 
Mr. Collinson then gave them to Cave for 
publication, m his Gentleman's Magazine ; 
but he chose to print them separately in a 
pamphlet, and Dr. Fotliergill wrote the pre- 
face. Cave, it seems, judged rightly for his 
profession, for by the additions that arrived 
afterwards, tliey swelled to a quarto volume ; 
which has had five editions, and cost him 
nothing for copy-money. 

It was, however, some time before those 
papers were much taken notice of in Eng- 
land. A copy of them happening to fall into 
the hands of the count de Buffon, (a philoso- 
pher deservedly of great reputation in France, 
and indeed all over Europe,) he prevailed with 
monsieur Dubourg to translate them into 
French; and they were printed at Paris. 
The publication oflTended the Abb4 Nollet, 
preceptor in Natural Philosophy to the royal 
family, and an able experimenter, who had 
form^ and published a theory of electricity, 
which then had the general vogue. He could 
not at first believe that such a work came 
from America, and said it must have been 
fabricated by his enemies at Paris, to oppose 
his system. Afterwards, having been assured 
that there really existed such a person as 
Franklin, at Philadelphia, (which he had 
doubted,) he wrote and published a volume 
of letters, chiefly addressed to me, defending 
his theory, and denying the verity of my ex- 
periments, and of the positions deduced from 
them. I once purposed answering the Abb^, 
and actually began the answer ; but on con- 
sideration that my writings contained a de- 
scription of experiments, which any one might 
rep^t and verify, and if not to be verified, 
could not be defended; or of observations 

* Bee Letters and Papers on Philosophical Sul^ecta. 
Vol n. of thia edition 
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offered as conjectures^ and not delivered dog- 
matically, therefore not laying me under any 
obligaticHi to defend them ; and reflecting that 
a dispute between two persons, written in 
different languages, might be lengthened 
greatly by mistranslations, and thence mis- 
conceptions of another’s meaning, much of 
one of the Abba’s letters being founded on an 
error in the translation ; I concluded to let my 
pers shift for themselves; believing it was 
tter to spend what time I could spare from 
public business, in making new experiments, 
than in disputing about those already made. 
I tlierefore never answered monsieur Nollet ; 
and the event gave me no cause to repent my 
silence ; for my friend, monsieur Le Roy, of 
the royal academy of sciences, took up my 
cause and refuted him : my book was trans- 
lated into the Italian, German, and Latin lan- 
guages; and the doctrine it contained was by 
degrees generally adopted by the pliilosophers 
of Europe, in preference to that of the Abbe ; 
so that he lived to see himself the last of his 

sect ; except monsieur B of Paris, his 

eUve and immediate disciple. 

What gave my book the more sudden and 
general celebrity, was the success of one of 
its proposed experiments, made by messieurs 
Dalibard and Delor, at Marly ; for drawing 
lightning from the clouds. This engaged the 
public attention every where. Monsieur Do- 
lor, who had an apparatus for experimental 
philosophy, and lectured in that branch of i 
science, undertook to repeat, what he calh'd ' 
the Philadelphia experiments ; and after j 
they were performed before the king and 
court, all the curious of Paris flocked to see | 
them. I will not swell this narrative with 
an account of that capital experiment, nor of 
the infinite pleasure I received in the success 
of a similar one I made soon after with a kite 
at Philadelphia, as both are to be found in the 
histories of electricity. Dr. Wright, an Eng- 
lish physician, when at Paris, wrote to a 
friend who was of the Royal Society, an ac- 
count of the high esteem my experiments 
were in among the learned abroad, and of 
their wonder that my writings had been so 
little noticed in England. The society on 
•this resumed the consideration of the letters 
that hod been read to them; and the cele- 
brated Dr. Watson drew up a summary ac- 
count of them, and of all I had afterwards 
sent to England on the subject; which he 
accompanied with some praise of the writer. 
This summary was then printed in their 
transactions: and some members of the so- 
ciety in London, particularly the very inge- 
nious Mr. Canton, having verified the expe- 
riment of procuring lightning frdm the clouds 
by a pointed rod, and acquainted them with 
the success ; they soon made me more than 
amends for the alight with which they had 
before treated me. Without my having made 


any application for that honour, they citohe 
me a member ; and voted that I should be ex- 
cused the customary payments, which would 
have amounted to twenty-five guineas; and 
ever since have given me their transactions 
gratis.* They also presented me with the 
gold medal of sir Godfrey Copley, for the 
year 1753 , the delivery of which was accom- 
panied by a very handsome speech of the 
president, lord Macclesfield, wherein I was 
liighly honoured. 

Our new governor, captain Denny, brought 
over for me the beforementioned medal from 
the Royal Society, which he presented to me 
at an entertainment given him by the city 
He accompanied it with very polite expres- 
sions of his esteem for me, having, as he said, 
been long acquainted with my character. — 
After dinner, when the company, as was cus- 
tomary at that time, were engaged in drink- 
ing, he took me aside into another room, and 
acquainted me that he had been advised by 
his friends in England to cultivate a friend- 
ship with me, as one who was capable 
of giving him the best advice, and of con- 
tributing most effectually to the making his 
administration easy. That he therefore de- 
sired of all things to have a good understand- 
ing with me, and he begged me to be assured 
of his readiness on all occasions to render me 
every service that might be in his power. 
He said much to me also of the proprietors’ 

Franklin gives a fiirthor account of hig election. 
Ill (he following extract of a letter to his son, governor 
Franklin. 

“ London, Dec. 19, 1707. 

“ We have had an ugly affair at the Royal Society late- 
ly. One Dacosta, a Jew, who, as our clerk, was en- 
trusted withcollecling our monies, has been so unfaith- 
ful as to embezzle near thirteen hundred pounds in 
four years. Being one of the council tins year as well 
as the last, I have been employed all the last week in 
attending the inquiry into and unravelling his ac- 
counts, in order to come at a full knowledge of his 
frauds. His securities are bound in one thousand 
founds to the society, which they will pay, but we are 
like to lose the rest. He had this voar received twenty- 
six admission payments of twenty-hve guineas each, 
which he did not bring to account. 

While attending this affair, I had an opportunity of 
looking over the old council books and journals of the 
society, and having a curiosity to sec how I came in, 
(of which I had never been informed,) F looked back 
for the minutes relating to it. You must know it is 
not usual to admit persons that have not requested to 
be admitted; and a recommendatory certificate in fa- 
vour of the candidate, signed by at least three of the 
members, is by our rule to be presented to the society, 
expressing that he is desirous of that honour, and is so 
and so qualified. As 1 had never asked or expected the 
honour, I v/as, as I said before, curious to tee how the 
business was managed. 1 found that the certificate, 
worded very advantageously for me, was signed by 
lord Macclesfield, then president, lord Parker, and lord 
Willoughby ; that the election was by an unanimous 
vote; and the honour being voluntarily conferred by 
the society unsolicited by me, It was thought wrong to 
demand or receive the usual fees or composition ; so that 
my name was entered on the list with a vote of council. 
tAaf / tone not fo pay any thing. And, accordingly, 
nothing has ever been demanded of me. Those who are 
admitted in the common way, pay five guineas admia- 
sion fees, and two guineas and a half yearly contribu- 
tion, or twenty-five guineas down. In lieu of it. In roy 
case a substantial fhvour accompamed the honour. 
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good dllpdeition towards the province, and 
m the advantage it would be to us all, and to 
me in particuhu*, if the opposition that had 
been so long continued to his measures was 
dropped, and harmony restored between him 
and the people; in ejSecting which, it was 
thought no one could be more serviceable 
than myself ; and I might depend on adequate 
acknowledgments and recompenses, The 
drinkers filing we did not return immedi- 
ately to the table, sent us a decEuiter of Ma- 
deira, which the governor made liberal use 
of, and in proportion became more profuse of 
his solicitations and promises. My answers 
were to this purpose ; that my circumstances, 
thanks to Grod, were such as to make pro- 
prietary favours unnecessary to me ; and that 
being a member of the assembly, I could not 
possibly accept of any ; that, however, I had 
no personal enmity to the proprietary, and 
that whenever the public measures he pro- 
posed, should appear to be for the good of the | 
people, no one would espouse and forward 
them more zealously than myself ; my post 
opposition had been founded on this, that the 
measures which having been urged, were 
evidently intended to serve tlie proprietary 
interest with great prejudice to that of the 
people. That I was much obliged to him 
(the governor) for his profession of regard to 
me, and that he might rely on every thing in 
my power to render his administration as easy 
to him as possible, hoping, at the same time, 
that he liad not brought with him the same 
unfortunate instructions his predecessors had 
been hampered with. On this he did not 
then explain himself, but when he afterwards 
came to do business with the assembly, they 
appeared agam ; the disputes were renew^, 
and I was as active as ever in the opposition, 
being the penman, first of the request to have 
a communication of the instructions, and then 
of the remarks upon them, which may be 
found in the Votes of the Times, and in the 
Historichl Review I afterwards published; 
but between us personally no enmity arose, 
we were often together ; he was a man of le(> 
ters, had seen much of the world, and was 
entertaining and pleasing in conversation. 
He ^ve me information that my old friend 
Ral{£, was still alive, that he was esteemed 
one of the best political writers in England ; 
had been employed in the dispute between 
prince Frederick, and the king, and had ob- 
tained a pension of three hunted pounds a- 
year ; that his reputation was indeed small as 
a poet, Pope having damned his poetry in the 
Dimciad ; but his prose was thought as good 
as any man's. 

The assembly finally finding the proprie- 
tary obstinately persisted in shacklmg the 
deputies with instructions, inconsistent not 
oruy with the privileges of the people, but 
with the service of crown, resmv^ to 


petition the king against them, and appointed 
me their agent to go over to England, to pre- 
sent and support the petition. The house 
had sent up a bill to the governor, granting a 
sum of sixty thousand pounds for 3ie king's 
use, (ten thousand pounds of which vras sub- 
jected to the orders of the then general, lord 
Loudon,) which the governor, in compliance 
with his instructions absolutely refus^ to 
pass. I had agreed with captain Morris, of 
the packet at New York, for my passage, and 
my stores were put on board; when lord 
Loudon, arrived at Philadelphia, expressly as 
he told me, to endeavour an accommodation 
between the governor and assembly, that bis 
majesty's service might not be obstructed by 
their dissensions. Accordingly he desired 
the governor and myself to meet him, that he 
might hear what was to be said on both sides. 
We met and discussed the business ; in be- 
half of the assembly, I urged the various argu- 
ments that may be found in the public papers 
of that time, which were of my writing, and 
are printed with the minutes of the assembly ; 
and the governor pleaded his instructions, the 
bond he had given to observe them, and his 
ruin if he disobeyed ; yet seemed not unwil- 
ling to hazard himself if lord Loudon would 
advise it. This his lordship did not choose to 
do, though T once thought I had nearly pre- 
vailed with him to do it ; but finally he rather 
chose to urge the compliance of the assembly ; 
and he intreated me to use my endeavours 
with them for that purpose, declaring that he 
would spare none of the king's troops for the 
defence of our frontiers, and that if we did not 
continue to provide for that defence ourselves, 
they must remain exposed to the enemy. I 
acquainted the house with what had passed, 
and presenting them with a set of resolutions 
I had drawn up, declaring our rights, that we 
did not relinquish our claim to those rights, 
but only suspended the exercise of them on 
this occasion, through force, against which 
we protested ; they at length agreed to drc^ 
that bill, and frame another confammbly to 
the proprietary instructions; this oftwurse 
the governor passed, and I was then atWerty 
to proceed on my voy^e. But in thd mean 
time the packet had sailed with my sea stores, 
which was some loss to me, and my only re- 
compense was his lordship’s thanks for my 
service; all the credit of obtaining the ac- 
commodation falling to his share. 

He set out for New York before me ; and 
as the time for dispatching the packet boats 
was in his disposition, and there were two 
then remaining there, one of which, he said, 
was to sail very soon, I requested to know the 
precise time, that I might not miss her, by 
any delay of mine. The answer was, “I 
have given out ftiat she is to sail on Saturday 
next, but I may let you know, entre nout, 
that if you are there by Monday morning. 
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you will be in time, but do not delay longer!” 
By some accidental hindrance at a feny, it 
was Monday noon before I arrived, and I was 
much afraid she might have sailed, as the 
wind was fair ; but I was soon made easy by 
the information that she was still in the har- 
bour, and would not move till next day. One 
would imagine that I was now on the very i 
point of departing for Europe ; I thought so, 
but I was not then so well acquaint^ with 
his lordship’s character, of which indecision 
was one of the strongest features ; I shdl give 
some instances. It was about the beginning 
of AprD, that I came to New York, and I 
think it was near the end of June before we 
sailed. There were then two of the packet- 
boats which had been long in readiness, but 
were detained for the general’s letters, which 
were always to be ready to-morrow. An- 
other packet arrived, she too was detained, 
and before we sailed a fourth was expected. 
Ours was the first to be dispatched ; as hav- 
ing been there longest Passengers were 
engaged for all, and some extremely impatient 
to be gone, and the merchants uneasy about 
their letters, and for the orders they had given 
for insurance (it being war time) and for au- 
tumnal goods ; but their anxiety availed no- 
thing, his lordship’s letters were not ready : 
and yet whoever waited on him found him 
always at his desk, pen in hand, and conclud- 
ed he must needs write abundantly. Going 
myself one morning to pay my respects, I 
found in his anti-chamber, one Innis, a mes- 
senger of Philadelphia, who had come thence 
express, with a packet from governor Denny, 
for the general. He delivered to me some 
letters from my friends there, which occasion- 
ed my inquiring when he was to return, and 
where he lodged, that I might send some let- 
ters by him. He told me he was ordered to 
call to-morrow at nine for the general’s an- 
swer to the governor, and should set off im- ! 
mediately; I put my letters into his hands 
the same day. A fortnight after I met him 
again in the same place. “ So you are soon 
returned, Innis !” “ Returned ; no, I am not 
gone yet” “ How so?” “I have called here 
this and every morning these two weeks past 
for his lordship’s letters, and they are not yet 
ready.” “ Is it possible, when he is so great 
a writer; for I see him constantly at his 
escritoir ” “ Yes,” said Innis, “ but he is like 
St George, on the signs, always on horseback 
but never rides on.'" This observation of 
the messenger was it seems well founded; 
for when in England, I understood, that Mr. 
Pitt, (afterwards lord Chatham,) gave it as 
one reason for removing this general, and 
sending generals Amherst and Wol^ that the 
minister never heard from Atm, and could 
not know what he was doing. 

This daily expectation of sailing, and aB 
ft>e three packets going down to Sandy Hook* 
V 0 L.L...I 6^ 


to join the fleet there, the passengers thought 
it best to be on board, lest by a sudden order, 
the ships should sail, and they be left behind! 
There, if I remember, we were about six 
weeks, consuming our sea stores, and obl^fed 
to procure more. At length the fleet sailed, 
the general and all his army on board bound 
I to Louisburg, with intent to besiege and take 
that fortress ; all the packet-boats m company, 
ordered to attend the general’s ship, ready to 
receive his dispatches when they should be 
ready. We were out five days before we 
got a letter with leave to part ; and then our 
ship quitted the fleet and steered for England. 
The other two packets he still detained, 
carried them with him to Halifax ; where he 
staid some time to exercise his men in sham 
attacks upon sham forts; then altered his 
mind as to besiegmg Louisburg, and returned 
to New York, with all his troops, together 
with the two packets abovementioned, and all 
their passengers! During his absence the 
French and savages had taken Fort George, 
on the frontier of that province, and the In- 
dians had massacred many of the garrison 
after capitulation. I saw afterwards in Lon- 
don, captain Bound, who commanded one of 
those packets ; he told me that when he had 
been detained a month, he acquainted his 
lordship that his ship was grown foul, to a 
degree that must necessarily hinder her fast 
sailing, (a point of consequence for a packet- 
boat,) and requested an allowance of time to 
' heave her down and clean her bottom. His 
lordship asked how long time that would re- 
quire. He answered three days. The gen- 
eral replied, “ if you can do it in one day, I 
give leave ; otherwise not ; for you must cer- 
tainly sail the day after to-morrow.” So he 
never obtained leave, though detained after- 
wards from day to day during full three 
months. I saw also in liondon, one of Bonell’s 
passengers, who was so enraged against his 
loidship for deceiving and detaining him so 
long at New York, and then carrying him to 
Halifax and back again, that he swore he 
would sue him for damages. Whether he 
did or not I never heard ; but as he represents 
ed it, the injury to his affairs was very con- 
siderable. On the whole, I wondered much 
how such a man came to be intrusted with so 
important a business as the conduct of a great 
army : but having since seen more of the great 
world, and the means of obtaining, and mo- 
tives far giv^ places and employmmts, my 
wonder is diminished. Genei^ Shirley, on 
whom the command of the army devolved 
upon the death of Braddock, would in my 
opinion, if continued in place, have made a 
much better campaign than that of lioudon, 
in 17^, which was frivolous, expensive, and 
dis^^eful to our nation beyond conceptiou. 
For though Shirley was not bred a soldier, he 
was sensible and sagacious in himself and 
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attentive to good advice from others, capable 
ot' forming judicious plans, and quick and ac- 
tive in carrying them into execution. Lt^ 
don, instead of defending the colonies with 
his great army, left them totally exposed, 
while he paraded idly at Halifax ; by which 
means Fort George was lost ; besides, he de- 
ranged all our mercantile operations, and dis- 
treied our trade by a long embargo on the 
exportation of provisions, on pretence of keep- 
ing supplies from being obtained by the enemy, 
but in reality for beatmg down their price m 
favour of the contractors, in whose profits, it 
was said, (perhaps from suspicion only,) he 
bad a share ; and when atlen^h the embargo 
was taken o^ neglecting to send notice of it 
to Charleston, where the Carolina fleet was 
detained near three months; and whereby 
their bottoms were so much damaged by the 
worm, that a great part of them foundered in 
their passage home. Shirley was, I believe, 
sincerely glad of being relieved from so bur- 
densome a charge, as the conduct of an army 
must be to a man unacquainted with military 
business. I was at the entertainment given 
by the city of New York, to lord Loudon, on 
his taking upon him the command. Shirley, 
though thereby superseded, was present also. 
There was a great company of officers, citi- 
zens, and strangers, and some chairs having 
been borrowed in the neighbourhood, there 
was one among them very low, which fell to 
the lot of Mr, Shirley. I sat by him, and 
perceiving it, \ said, they have given you a 
very low seat “ No matter, Mr. Franklin, 
said he, I find a low seat tlie easiest” 

While I was, as beforementionod, detained 
at New York, I received all the accounts of 
the provisions, &c., that I had furnished to 
Braddock, some of which accounts could not 
sooner be obtained from the different persons 
I had employed to assist in the business ; I 
presented them to lord Loudon, desiring to 
be paid the balance. He caused them to be 
^amined by the proper officer, who, after 
comparing every article with its voucher, 
certified them to be right; and his lordship 
promised to give me an order on the paymas- 
ter for the balance due to me. This was, 
however, put off from time to time, and thou^ 
I called men for it by appointment, I did not 
get it At length, just before my departure, 
he tdd me he had, on better consideration, 
concluded not to mix his accounts with those 
of his predecessors. “And you,” said he, 
“ when in England, have only to exhibit your 
accounts to the treasury, and you will be paid 
immediately.” 1 mentioned, but without ef- 
foct,n great and unexpected expense I had 
been put to by being detained so long at New 
York, as a reason m my desiring to be pre- 
sently Mid ; and, on my observing that it was 
not ri^ I idiould be ^ to any nirther trou- 
Ue«r delay in obtmning the money I ted ad- 


vanced, as I charged no commission for my 
service ; “ O,” said he, “ you must not think 
of persuading us that you are no gainer: we 
understand better those matters, and know 
that every one concerned in supplying the 
army, finds means in the doing it, to fll his 
own pockets.” 1 assured him that was not 
my case, and that I had not pocketed a far- 
thing : but he appeared clearly not to believe 
me ; and, indeed, 1 afterwards learned, that 
immense fortunes are often made in such em- 
ployments : as to my balance, I am not paid 
it to this day ; of which more hereafter. 

Our captain of the packet, boasted much 
before we sailed of the swiftness of his ship ; 
unfortunately, when we come to sea, she 
proved the dullest of ninety-six sail, to his no 
small mortification. After many c<mjectures 
respecting tlie cause, when we were near 
another ship, almost as dull as ours, which 
however gained upon us, the captain ordered 
all hands to come aft, and stand as near the 
ensi^ staff as possible. We were, passen- 
gers included, about forty persons ; while we 
stood there, the ship mended her pace, and 
soon left her neighbour far behind, which 
proved clearly what our captain suspected, 
that she was loaded too much by the head. 
The casks of water, it seems, had been placed 
forward; these he therefore ordered to be 
moved further aft, on which the ship recover- 
ed her character, and proved the best sailer 
in the fleet The captain said she had once 
gone at the rate of thirteen knots, which is 
accounted thirteen miles per hour. We had 
on board, as a passenger, captain Archibald 
Kennedy, of the royal navy, afterwards earl 
of Cassilis, who contended that it was impose 
sible, and that no ship ever sailed so fast, and 
that there must have been some error in the 
division of the log-line, or some mistake in 
heaving the log. A wager ensued between 
the two captains, to be decided when there 
should be sufficient wind : Kennedy, therefore 
examined the log-line, and being satisfied 
with it, he determined to throw the log him- 
self. Some days after, when the wind was 
very feir and fresh, and the captain of the 
packet (Lutwidge) said, he believed she then 
went at the rate of thirteen knots; Kennedy 
made the experiment, and owned his wager 
lost The foregoing feet I give for the sake 
of the following observation : ft has been re- 
mark^, as an imperfection in the art of ship- 
building, that it can never be known till she 
is tried, whether a new ship will, or will not 
be a good sailer ; for that the model of a good 
sailing ship has been exactly followed in a 
new one, which has been faroved (m the con- 
trary remarkably dull. I apprehend that this 
may portly be occasioned by the different 
opinions of seamen respecting the modes of 
k^ii^, rigging, and sailing ^ a ship ; each 
has his m^hod, and the same vemel htdm 
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the method and orders of one captain, shall sail 
worse than when by the orders of another. 
Besides, it scarce ever happens that a ship is 
formed, fitted for the sea; and sailed by the 
same person; one man builds the hull, an- 
otlier rigs her, a third loads and sails her. No 
one of these has the advantage of knowing all 
the ideas and experience of the others, and 
therefore cannot draw just conclusions from a 
combination of the whole. Even in the sim- 
ple operation of sailing when at sea, I have 
often observed different judgments in the offi- 
cers who commanded the successive watches, 
the wind being the same. One would have 
the sails trimmed sharper or flatter than an- 
other, so that they seemed to have no certain 
rule to govern by. Yet I think a set of ex- 
periments might be instituted, first to deter- 
mine the most proper form of the hull for 
swift sailing : next, the best dimensions, and 
properest place for the masts ; then the form 
and quantity of sails, and their position as the 
winds may be ; and lastly, the disposition of 
the lading. This is an age of experiments, 
and I think a set accurately made and com- 
bined would be of great use. 

We were several times chased in our pas- 
sage, but outsailed eveiy thing ; and in thirty 
days had soundings- We had a good obser- 
vation, and the captain judged himself so near 
our port, (Falmouth,) that if we made a good 
run in the night, we might be off the mouth 
of that harbour in the morning; and by run- 
ning in the night might escape the notice of 
the enemy’s privateers, who often cruised 
near the entrance of the channel Accord- 
ingly all the sail was set that we could possi- 
bly carry, and the wind being very fresh and 
fair, wc stood right before it, and made g^t 
way. The captain, after his observation, 
shaped his course, as he thought, so as to pass 
wide of the Scilly rocks ; but it seems there 
is sometimes a strong current setting up St 
George's Channel, which formerly caused the 
loss of sir Cloudesley Shovel’s squadron, (in 
1707): this was probably also the cause of 
what happened to us. We had a watchman 
placed in the bow, to whom they often called, 
“//ook well out before there and he as of^ 
ten answered, “Aye, aye but perhaps had 


his eyes shut, and was half asleep at the time ; 
they sometimes answermg, as is said, me- 
chanically ; for he did not see a light just be- 
fore us, which had been hid by the studding 
sails from the man at the helm, and from the 
rest of the watch, but by an accidental yaw 
of the ship was discovered, and occasioned a 
great alarm, we being very near it ; the light 
appearing to me as large as a cart wheel. It 
was midnight, and our captain fast asleep ; 
but captain Kennedy, jumping upon deck, 
land seeing the danger, ordewS the ship to 
wear round, all sails standing ; an operation 
dangerous to the masts, but it carried us clear, 
and we avoided shipwreck, for we were run- 
ning fast on the rocks on which the light was 
erected. This deliverance impressed me 
strong with the utility of light-houses, and 
made me resolve to encourage the building 
some of them in America, if I should live to 
return thither. 

In the morning, it was found by the sound- 
ings, &c., that we were near our port, but a 
thick fog hid the land from our sight. About 
nine o’clock the fog began to rise, and seem- 
ed to be lifted up from the water, like the 
curtain of a theatre, discovering underneath 
j the town of Falmouth, the vessels in the har- 
bour, and the fields that surround it This 
was a pleasing spectacle to those who had 
been long witoout any other prospect than 
the uniform view of a vacant ocean ! and it 
gave us the more pleasure, as we were now 
tree from the anxieties which had arisen.* 

I set out immediately, with my son,t for 
London, and we only stopped a little by the 
wav to view Stonehenge, on Salisbury plain ; 
and lord Pembroke’s house and gardens, with 
the very curious antiquities at Wilton. 

We arrived in London, July 27th, 1757. 


* In a letter from Dr. Franklin to his wife, dated at 
Falmouth, the 17th July, 1757, after Kivina her a similar 
account of his royage, escape, and landing; he adds, 
** The bell ringing for church, we went thitter immedi 
ately, and with hearts full of gratitude, returned sin- 
cere thanks to Qod for the mercies wc had received ; 
were 1 a Roman Catholic, perhaps I should, on this oc 
casion, vow to build a chapel to some saint ; but as I 
am not, if I were to vow at all, it should be to build a 

t William Franklin, afterwards governor of New 
Jersey. 
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That profound observer of men and man- 
ners, loro Bacon, hath observed on the ad- 
vantages of Biographical writing, over other 
brancnes of historic^ composition, that His- 
tory of times representeth the magnitude of 
actions, and the public faces or deportments 
of persons, and passeth over in silence the 
smaller passages and motions of men and mat- 
ters. But such being the workmanship of 
God, as he doth hang the greatest weights 
upon the smallest wires, maxima i minimis 
suspendens ; it comes, therefore, to that 
such histories do rather set forth me pomp 
of business, than the true and inward resorts 
tliereof. But Lives, if they be well written, 
propounding to themselves a person to repre- 
sent, in TOom, actions both greater and 
smaller, public and private, have a commix- 
ture, must of necessity contain a more true, 
native, and lively representation.” Of the 
truth of this sagacious remark, a more con- 
vincing evidence can hardlv be adduced than 
the memoirs which Dr. fWiklin hath left 
of himself; and the reader has to lament, that 
when the author resumed his narrative, at 
tlie request of some intelligent friends, he did 
it under the inconvenience of public business, 
and at a distance from his papers ; but the 
greatest matter of regret is, that he did not 
bring the history of his own times down 
through the stormy and eventful period in 
which he made so conspicuous a figure, near 
to the close of his illustrious and exemplary 
career. Great light, and much curious and 
interesting information respecting the same, 
may, however, be collected from his ** Private 
and Political Correspondence'' forming a 
sequel to these memoirs. 

The necessity of pursuing the narration 
with chronological precision, is obvipus and 
imperative ; but the only matter for concern 
is, the indispensable obligatioo of changing 


the style of the relation from the dignity 
of the first person, which diffuses exquisite 
beauty, and gives peculiar enej^ to the pre- 
ceding parts of the history. This, however, 
will, in some instances, be avoided. Dr. Frank- 
lin having left, (written by himself,) several 
separate relations of events, or circunistancea 
in which he was particularty concerned; 
these, together with some of his letters, elu- 
cidating similar objects, will be inserted (in 
his own language) in their proper places; 
which he probably would himself have done, 
had he lived to complete the narrative of his 
j life : where, however, this resource is want- 
ing, all that remains to be done, is, to adhere 
scrupulously to the verity of facts, and to the 
evidence of authorities ; with as close an 
attention to the simplicity of the preceding, 
pages as may be, without falling into ttw 
error of servile imitation- \ 

It will be proper here to some 

detail on the state of Pennsylvu^^it the pe- 
riod when the voyage to Englwhmok place, 
of which an account is giveivlit the close of 
the last part of the author’s own memoir ; be- 
cause, as he was obliged to trust solely to his 
memory, some slight inaccuracies escaped 
him, that would otherwise have been avoided. 

In January, 1757, the house of assembly 
voted a bill for granting to his majesty the 
sum of one hundred thousand pounds^ by a 
tax on all the estates, real and personal, and 
taxables, within the province ; but on submit- 
ting it to governor I)enny for his sanction, he 
refused it in a message, which, among other 
remarkable observations, contained the follow- 
ing avowal of his subservience to the Penn 
family : — “ The proprietaries are willing their 
estates should be taxed in the manner that 
appears to them to be reasonable, and agree- 
able to the land tax acts of parliament in our 
mother country. I am not inclined to enter 
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into any dispute with you on the subject, 
since it cannot be decided on this side the 
Water ; nor can I see what good end it can 
answer, as the proprietaries have positively 
enjoined me, not to pass any bill that is 
against their instruction. As his majesty’s 
service, and the defence of this province, ren- 
der it necessary to raise immediate supplies, 
I must earnestly recommend it to you to fiume 
such a bill as it is in my power to pass, con- 
sistent with my honour and my engagements 
to the proprietaries, which, I am persuaded, 
you will not desire me to violate. I have 
some amendments to propose to particular 
parts of the bill now before me, which I shall 
communicate to you, as soon as I know whe- 
ther you determine to prepare a new bill, free 
from the objection I have abovementioned.” 
Upon this, the house of assembly came to a 
resolution which was digested in the form of 
a remonstrance, by Mr. Franklin, as the in- 
ternal evidence of the language plainly de- 
monstrates. It was as follows : — 

“The representatives of the freemen of 
Pennsylvania, in general assembly met, do 
hereby humbly remonstrate to your honour, 
that the proprietaries’ professed willingness 
to be taxed, mentioned by your honour, in 
your message of Tuesday last, can be intend- 
ed only to amuse and deceive their superiors; 
since they have in tlieir instructions excepted 
all their quitrents, located unimproved lands, 
purchase-money at interest, and, in short, so 
much of their vast estate, as to reduce tlieir 
tax, as far as appears to us, below that of a 
common farmer or tradesman. 

“ That though the proprietaries’ instructions 
are by no means laws in this province, we 
have so far complied with them, as to confine 
the sum given to be raised in one year. And 
had we complied with them in the other par- 
ticulars, the raising any thing near the sum 
required by the present exigencies of the pro- 
vince, would be absolutely impossible. 

“ That the apparent necessity of so large a 
sum for his majesty’s service, and the defence 
of this his province, founded upon the gover- 
nor’s own estimate, has obliged us to an effiirt 
beyond our strength, being assured, that hun- 
dreds of families must be distressed to pay 
this tax. 

“ That we have, in the due exercise of our 
just rights, by the royal and provincial char- 
ters, and the laws of this province, and as an 
English representative body, fram^ this bill, 
consistent with those rights. 

“ That the bill is agreeable to justice and 
^uity with regard to the proprietaries, and is 
not repugnant to the laws of our mother coun- 
try, but as nearly agreeable thereto as our 
different circumstances will perait ; nor is it 
contrary to any royal instruction whatever. 
That great as the sum is, and hard for this 
people to pay, we freely offer it to our gra- 


cious king for his service, and the defence of 
this colony from his majesty’s eneihies. 

That the proprietaries refusing to permit 
us to grant money to tlie crown in this time 
of war, and imminent danger to the province, 
unless we will consent thus to exempt their 
estates from the tax, we conceive to be inju- 
rious to the interests of the crown, and tyran- 
nical with regard to the people. 

“ That we do further humbly conceive, nei- 
tlier the proprietaries, nor any other power 
on earth, ought to interfere between us and 
our sovereign, either to modify, or refuse our 
I free gifts and grants for his majesty’s ser- 
vice. 

“ That though the governor may be under 
oblations to the proprietaries, we conceive 
he is under greater to the crowm, and to the 
people he is appointed to govern ; to promote 
the service of the former, preserve the rights 
of the latter, and protect them from tlieir 
cruel enemies. 

“We do, therefore, in the name of our 
most gracious sovereign, and in behalf of the 
distressed people we represent, unanimously 
DEMAND it of the governor as our right, that 
he give his assent to the bill we now present 
him, for granting to his majesty one hundred 
thousand pounds for the defence of this pro- 
vince, (and as it is a money-bill, without 
alteration or amendment, any instructions 
whatsoever from tlie proprietaries notwith- 
standing,) as he will answer to the crown for 
all the consequences of Iiis refusal at his 
peril. 

“ (Signed by order of the house) 

“ ISAAC NORRIS. Speaker, 

“January 28, 1757.” 

This spirited remonstrance, in which it 
might be almost said tliat argument and satire 
are blended, failed to produce any other effect 
upon tlie governor than of confirming his re- 
fusal, and of drawing from him a laboured 
justification, grounded upon parliamentaiy 
usage in England, and the supposed hardship 
of taxing the unimproved lands of the pro- 
prietaries. His objections were replied to 
seriatim by the house, and at considerable 
length, but with that perspicuity for which 
Franklin was ever distinguish^. At the 
conclusion it was “ordered, February 28, 1757, 
that Mr. Roberdeau and Mr. Vorke do wait 
upon the governor with the bill for granting 
one himdred thousand pounds for the defence 
of the province, and acquaint him, that upon 
receiving his honour’s message of the 12th 
instant, sent down with our last supply bill* 
the committee to whom that message was re- 
ferred, have reported fully upon all the objec- 
tions agwnst that bill, which, after mature 
deliberation, the house have approved, and 
find those objectbns are rather excuses for 
not passing the bill, than reasons against it : 
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— ^That the bill itself is only a supplement to innumerable and weighty obstacles were 
an act, which, after a full hearing before the thrown in his way, by the art and industry of 
lords of trade, has very lately received the those who had an interest in prejudicing tlie 
royal assent ; and we confined ourselves to public mind against the force of his represent- 
that act, with as few alterations as possible, ations. For this purpose the newspapers 
apprehending the bill would be free from all were constantly supplied with paragraphs, 
objections under the royal sanction so lately under the form of Intelligence from PennsyU 
obtained : — That by the estimate the governor vania^ but in reality manufactured in London, 
laid before us this session, he computes the and conveying gross reflections upon the as- 
suin of one hundred and twenty-seven thou- sembly and the inhabitants of the province, 
sand pounds as necessary to be raised for the who were described as actuated by selfish 
defence of the province in the ensuing year ; motives and a refractory' spirit, because tliey 
and yet upon the most exact computation we persisted in withstanding tlie claim of the 
have been able to make, no more than thirty proprietaries to an exemption from tliat taxation 
thousand pounds could be raised upon the pro- which was necessary to the defence of tlieir 
vince in one year by his restricted powers, own estates. To increase the mortification 
and not one third of his proposed estimate, by of the provincial agent, he saw that tlic peo- 
the addition of all the other measures he has pie were so little acquainted with the internal 
proposed, if the house were so insensible of condition of the colonies, as almost to regard 
the duty they owe to their constituents as to with indifference any complaint of grievances 
take their money laws from him only : — That which issued tlience. Besides this, the public 
therefore we desire to know his final result attention being fixed upon the progress of* the 
upon this bill, which we once more send up war in Germany, rendered it a still more 
for his concurrence ; and if he should, not> arduous task to remove the impressions pro- 
withstanding, continue to refuse his assent to duced by interested individuals, against the 
it as it now stands, we must refer it to his equitable claims of the inhabitants of a settle- 
honour to pay the forces by him raised, or to ment in another part of the world. If to these 
disband them, as he shall judge he can best fonnidable impediments be added tlie natural 
answer fur his conduct to his majesty, whose reluctance of government to interpose in local 
colony we apprehend to be in imminent dan- disputes, arising from the ambiguity, or even 
ger, and for the defence whereof we have in the abuse of royal grants, it will be seen that 
vain endeavoured to make the necessary pro- the representative of the Pennsylvania assem- 
vision as far as lay in our power.” bly had more to dishearten than to encourage 

Great events it has been frequently observ- him in the mission which had been entrusted 
ed spring from little causes, and though the to his zeal and management Considering 
contest between the governor and the assem- the complexion of European politics at tliat 
bly of Pennsylvania was far from being in it^ period, and the superior influence of those 
self of trivial impoi^ considering the variety with whom he had to negotiate or contend, 
of interests which it involved, yet os being a his situation was of a description that w'ould 
local and private concern, no extensive conse- have depressed men of vigorous intellect and 
quences could reasonably have been expected of the most enlarged experience in the in- 
to flow from it. To the philosophical his- trigues of public business. But it was well 
torian, however, who watches the influence perhaps for the immediate benefit of the par- 
of casual occurrences upon the actions and ticular province to which he stood related, 
opinions of eminent men, it will appear more and also for the future advantage of the 
than probable, that this struggle for an American states, that these difficulties occur- 
equalization of rights in one provmce, led the red, as they not only brought into exercise 
way, or at least incidentally prepared the the powers ofhim who was fitted to overcome 
people of America for a more general resist- them, but laid the foundation of connexions 
ance to arbitrary impositions. The refusal and improvements that in all probability would 
of the proprietaries to take their part of the not otherwise have taken place, 
public burdens, while they enjoyed all the One of the first objects attended to by Dr. 
increasing advances resulting from the Franklin, was the current of public opinion 
security thereby afforded, brought questions on the concern in which he was peculiarly 
under discussion which might otherwise have interested, and to observe the means adopted 
lain dormant Certain it is that tliese dis- to give that opinion a bias unfavourable to the 
putes, by calling the energetic mind of Benja- cause' which he had to support Finding that 
min Franklin into a new field of inquiry, and the press was employed for this purpose, he 
clothing him with tlie diplomatic character, resolved to avail himself of the same source 
enlarged the sphere of his observation, and of infonnation, and fully aware of his own 
fitted him for tliose extraordinary -services in strength, no less than of the justice of what 
which he acquired the greatest glory by con- he defended, he entertained the confident as- 
tributing to that of his country. surance of being able to refiite calumny by 

On his arrival in England he found, that facts, and to correct the errors arising rrom 
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misrepresentation by simple and conclusive 
reasoning. 

An opportunity soon ofiered to bring the 
subject fairly before the piiblic, in consequence 
of the insertion of an article in a paper called 
the “ Citizen^ or General Advertisers^ sta- 
ting that recent letters fipom Philadelphia 
brought dreadfiil accounts of the ravages com- 
mitted by the Indians on the inhabitants of 
the back provinces ; and that notwithstanding 
these cruelties the disputes between the! 
governor and the assembly were carried on 
to as great a height as ever, the messages on 
both sides being expressed in terms which 
gave very little hopes of a reconciliation. The 
mtelligence then went into particulars, by 
saying the bill to raise money was clogged, 
so as to prevent the governor irom giving his 
consent to it ; and Uiat the obstinacy of the 
Quakers in the assembly was such, that they 
would in no shape alter it ; so that while the 
enemy was in the heart of the country, cavils 

P revented any thing being done for its relief, 
^he evident object of this paragraph was to 
create general indignation against the assem- 
bly, by making it appear that the members 
of it were of so foctious a disposition as to 
sacrifice the welfare of their country for the 
gratification of private ends, and so dead to 
all the finer feelings of humanity as to aban- 
don their helpless fellow-creatures to savage 
ferocity, rather than lay aside their particulax 
differences. It did not require the sagacity 
of Benjamin Franklin to discover that this 
fabrication originated in a spirit of alarm oc- 
casioned by the circumstance that an accredit- 
ed agent on the part of the province was in 
London ; but reflecting that, as such, it did 
not become him on the one hand to enter upon 
the public discussion of the concern which he 
was employed to bring to an amicable con- 
clusion, nor on the other to preserve on abso- 
lute silence, which might prove detrimental 
to the interests of those whom he represent- 
ed ; he therefore judiciously caused a reply, 
bearing the name of his son, to be inserted in 
the same journal; from which he had the 
satisfaction of seeing it transplanted into other 
papers of greater importance and more ex- 
tensive circulation. In this letter, dated from 
the Pennsylvania coffee house, London, Sep- 
tember 16, 1757, the author repels the in-| 
sinuation thrown out against one province, as 
if it quiescently sufiered more from the In- 
dians tlian any other, by showing that the 
contrary was the fact, and that the rest of the 
colonies were as much exposed to savage 
depredation as Pennsylvania. In the next 
place he observes, that the inhabitants on the 
frontiers of that province were not Quakers, 
and that so far from entertaining the passive 
principles of this sect, they were surolied 
with arms, and had fl^uently repellcn the 
enemy. On the subject of the disputes sol 


invidiously mentioned in the pretended news, 
it was shown that they were occasioned 
chiefly by new instructions or commands sent 
from England, forbidding the governors to 
sanction any laws imposing taxes for the de- 
fence of the country, unless the proprietary 
estate, or much the greatest part of it, was 
exempted from the burden. With respect 
to the Quakers, who had been represented as 
the instigators of the contention, the author 
of the letter satisfactorily proved, by the ad- 
duction of facts, that they constituted but a 
small part of tlie existing population of the 
province, and were no more active in the 
dilutes than the rest of the inhabitants, who, 
with the exception of the woprietary officers 
and their dependantSs ho" jomed in opposing 
the instructions and contending for their 
rights. In farther vindication of the Quakers 
it was observed, that notwithstanding their 
scruple about bearing arms, they hSi con- 
tributed largely for the defence of the coun- 
try ; and that, to prevent any obstruction in 
the assembly from their peculiar opinions, 
they had for the most part declined sitting in 
the assembly. Having thus cleared unfound- 
ed objections, and illiteral aspersions, the let- 
ter proceeded to a statistical account of the 
province, and of the spirit of the people, from 
which the British public might see that every 
thing had been done there to secure tlie 
frontier and to protect the trade of the neigh- 
bouring governments, without any contribu- 
tions, either from those colonies or the mother 
country. 

This paper was well adapted to draw the 
attention of thinking men to the real state of 
Pennsylvania, and the nature of the griev- 
ances complained of by tlie great body of its 
inhabitant^ whose misfortune it was to have 
their cause little understood, where only they 
had to look for a remedy. To remove this 
obstacle more effectually, and to bring the 
subject so fully before the public as to render 
all the arts of misrepresentation no longer 
availing to the selfish purposes of an interest- 
ed pa^y, Mr. Franklm, while engaged in 
negotiation with the proprietaries, employed 
his leisure hours in drawing up a minute ac- 
count of the province for general information. 
The necessity of such a publication was obvi- 
ous from the insidious attempts made, through 
various journals, to blacken the inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania with the foul charges of ingrati- 
tude to the founder of that colony, injustice to 
its present proprietors, and even disaffection 
to the parent country. Mr. Franklm saw 
with concern that this delusion prevailed to 
such a degree as to give him little chance of 
success in the object of his mission, until he 
could dispel the cloud of prejudice that crafr 
had raised, and convince the British nation of 
the wrong which it countenanced, through 
ignorance and credidity. But knowing timt 
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it is in the nature of discussion to elicit truth, 
and of perseverance to defeat falsehood, he 
resolved to publish a volume that should at^ 
tract notice by the maimer of its composition, 
and produce effect the importance of the 
matter which it contained. With this view 
he be^an to trace the history of the province 
from Its primary settlement, and to exhibit 
the various changes which it liad progressive- 
ly undergone in the form of its government 
Having sketched his design, he found that it 
^ew upon his hands, as it not only obliged 
hkn to enter minutely into the detail of facts 
and the adduction of records, but to illustrate 
them by explanations and to apply them by 
reflections. This performance appeared at 
the beginning of 1759, with the title of ** An 
Historical Review of the Constitution and 
Government of Pennsylvania from its 
origin ; so far as regards the several points 
of controversy which have from time to time 
arisen between the several governors of 
Pennsylvania and their several assemblies. 
Founded on authentic documents y To 
which was prefixed this motto : “ Those who 
give up essential liberty to purchase a little 
temporary safety^ deserve neither liberty 
nor safety^* This work was necessarily 
anonymous ; and the strictest circumspection 
appears to have been observed in regard to 
the author, who being at that time employed 
in negotiating with the proprietaries, as well 
as in bringing the business before the privy 
council, could not well publish any statement 
of the matters under discussion in hie own 
name. The “ Review,” therefore, long pass- 
ed as the production of James Ralph, the 
historiem, who having long resided in Phila- 
delphia, and being generally known as a 
political writer, was me more easily believed 
to have taken Ais deep interest in tlie con- 
cerns of a province with which he was well 
acquainted. There is little doubt indeed that 
this ascription of the book to Ralph, was a 
matter perfectly agreeable to the author, 
if not actually concerted by him, for the pur- 
pose of diverting the attention of those per- 
sons wh(^ from interested motives and resents 
ment, might have been disposed to represent 
his appeal to the public as an injury to in- 
dividuals, and an insult offered to government 
Mr. Franklin was aware, that his mission ex- 
cited jealousy, and that his conduct would 
therefore be closely watched, in order to take 
the advantage of any inadvertencies which he 
might commit While, therefore, he saw the | 
Expediency of setting nation right on the 
subject in dispute, in order to justify the | 
colonists on the one hand, and to reduce the 
extravagant claims of those vriio lorded it over 
them on the other ; he wae careful to do this 
in such a manner as should not give offence 
to any party. At present the internal cha- 
*Ttaiita}Btoricai review is in Vol. II. of tbi« edition. 


racter of the book is too strongly marked to 
mislead any one that is at all conversant with 
the style of Franklin; but when it originally 
appeared, his reputation as a writer was not 
sufiiciendy established to render the discovery 
easy by the simple test of literary composi- 
tion. Such, however, were its attractions in 
this respect, that notwithstanding the peculiar 
aridity of the subject, the work gained public 
notice, and was distinguished by the approbsr 
tion of those who were most cconpetent to 
decide upon its merits. 

The dedication to Arthur Onslow, the 
venerable speaker of the house of commons, 
would alone be sufficient to ascertain the hand 
whence the review proceeded ; for, indepen- 
dent of its epigrammatic turns and general 
terseness, it breathes the language of a person 
acting by the authority of the proviiicklists, 
whose cause he so powerfully pleaded. 

That introduction, and a sprightly dedi- 
cation, will be found in pages vii. viii, of 
Vol. 11. This review sounds with origi- 
nal and vigorous ideas. “ Power like wa- 
ter is ever working its way; and wbere- 
ever it can find or make an opening, is alto- 
gether as prone to overflow whatever is 
subject to it; and though matter of right 
overlooked may be reclaimed and restored 
at any time, it cannot be too soon reclaimed 
and restored.” 

A writer who was a contemporary, speak- 
ing of this “ Reviewf says, “ Pennsylvania 
had in our author a most zealous and able 
advocate. His sentiments ore manly, liberal, 
and spirited. His style close, nervous, and 
rhetorical. By a forcible display of the op- 
presskffl of his clients, he inclines the reader 
to pity their condition, and by an enumera- 
tion of their virtues he endeavours to remove 
the idea, which may be entertained of tlieir 
imimportance ; and that, abstracted from their 
consideration in a political light, they claiir. 
our reejuxi by reason of their own personal 
merits.” 

The publication, tliough anonymous, un* 
doubtedly produced a considerable effect ; and 
by bringing the grievances of the colonists 
closely under the consideration of the British 
public, tendel materially to facilitate the ob- 
ject of the author, and even to ^ilarge hiw 
views with regard to the incimvenience of the 
proprietary government. Finding that the 
family of the founder would not relax in their 
demands, and that the publication of this ex- 
plicit statement had exasperated them in no 
ordinary degree, the agent for the province 
broo^t the cause of his clients in the shape 
of a petition before the privy council. Such 
indeed was his activity, and so confident were 
the provincialistB of the success of their cause 
in his han^ that during his i«eaidence in 
inland, tiie assembly pamed a law for the 
impositkm of a tax, in which no e.xemption 
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was made in favour of the proprietary estates. 
This bill received the assent of governor 
Denny, which plainly evinced, tliat the go- 
vernor felt not only the reasonableness of the 
measure itself, but the certainty that his em- 
ployers must soon yield to the persevering 
efforts of their opponents. The proprietaries, 
on receiving the intelligence of this advance 
in the cause of independence, exerted them- 
sielves to prevent the royal sanction from be- 
ing given to the money-bill, which their own 
governor had passed, but which they repre- 
sented as subversive of their chartered rights, 
and tending to ruin themselves and their pos- 
terity, by bringing upon them all the expenses 
necessary for the defence and support of the 
province. The cause, however, proceeded 
before the lords of the council, and though the 
Penn family did not want |X)Wcrful support, 
and very able advocates, such was the force 
of simple truth and the evidence of plain facts, 
that the agent of the colony soon perceived 
the advantage which had been gained by his 
prudent management and seasonable publica- 
tion. After some delay and much tedious 
discussion, a proposal of accommodation was 
made on the part of the proprietaries, that 
Mr. Franklin should engage for his employ- 
ers not to assess the estates in question be- 
yond their due proportion. To this proposi- 
tion no objection could be offered ; for it, in 
fact, conceded the very ground of litigation, 
jmd established, by consent of the contending 
parties, and under the authority of govern- 
ment, all the rights to which the inhabitants 
of Pennsylvania laid claim, and of which they 
had been so long deprived. This termination 
of the controversy, brought the abilities of 
Franklin into full exercise, and the engage- 
ment into which he entered was so scrupu- 
lously fulfilled, as to raise him in tlic estima- 
tion of those persons who had for a consider- 
able time looked upon him with jealousy, and 
considered him as inimical to their interests. 
The conspicuous light in which this business 
placed his talents and integrity, sufficiently 
appeared, indeed, by the circumstance, that 
when the conclusion of the dispute became 
known in America, tlie colonics of Massachu- 
setts, Maryland, and Georgia, were anxious to 
have liim for their agent in England ; which 
appointment suiting his views and connex- 
ions was readily accepted, and as lionourably i 
discharged. | 

His conduct, however, in the Pennsylva- 
nian differences, though so unequivocally 
marked by the public approbation of those 
who were the most competent to judge of its 
merits, has not passed without censure ; and 
the late biographer of William Penn, finding 
it necessary to vindicate that extraordinary 
character from the various charges and sur- 
mises brought against him by various writers, 
among the rest took notice of the fftstorica/ 
V 0 L.I....K 7 


Reviewy published by Franklin, and tlie spirit 
in which it was composed. Mr. Clarkson 
observes, that this book was the production 
of F^klin, “ though it was attributed to one 
Ralph, to prejudice tlie people against the 
proprietary family, in order to effect a cliange 
of government from proprietary to roj^; 
which was afterwards attempted, but which, 
to his great chagrin, failed. This failure laid 
the foundation of his animosity to Great Bri- 
tain, which was so conspicuous afterwards.”’*' 

Here the biographer, in his zeal to defend 
the founder of Pennsylvania, has committed 
the very fault which he has endeavoured to 
fasten as an error upon Franklin ; for it cer- 
tainly Ls not true that the latter wrote his 
book to effect a change in the government, 
which design there is every reason to believe 
had not been even conceived at the time, 
however it may have been long after. The 
work was drawn up for no other purpose than 
to exhibit the state of the province, and to 
make the nation clearly acquainted with the 
progressive grievances of which the inhabit- 
ants complained. Undoubtedly these griev- 
ances were, in a great measure, traced by 
the author to the manner in which William 
Penn had secured his property originally, and 
provided for an increase of it in the event of 
the prosperous advance of the colony. 

The historian of Pennsylvania could not 
avoid noticing tlic double part which this 
celebrated legislator hod played, as proprie- 
tary and governor ; for the people of his own 
persuasion, who had embarked with him in 
this concern, had heavily and repeatedly com- 
plained of his conduct towards them, and 
their charges against him upon record, ore 
infinitely more severe than the slight touches 
of sarcastic reflection scattered here and there 
in the Review. Nor is it true, that the dis- 
I apjxiintmcnt experienced in tlic failure of the 
I projected alteration in the government from 
proprietary to royal, laid the foundation of any 
animosity in the mind of Franklin against 
Great Britain ; for it is a well-known fact, 
tliat the differences between the parent coun- 
try and the colonics, were the source of great 
uneasiness to him ; and he endeavoured all 
that lay in his power to prevent the rupture 
which ensued. This will clearly appear in 
the sequel of these memoirs. 

Mr. Clarkson very properly enters into a 
justification of Penn’s moral character, and 
he has succeeded in a great degree in clear- 
ing up many doubtful points, which tended, 
on the authority of respectable writers, to 
bring tlie principles of that eminent man into 
suspicion ; but the same love of justice ought 
to have prevented the biographer and pone- 
eryrist of Penn, from throwing illiberal reflec- 
tions, and alleging unfounded accusations, 

♦ MemoirB of the private and public life of WUliam 
Penn. By Thomae Clarkion, M- A. Vol. II. p. 306. 
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a^fainst one who was not at least inferior to 
him in ability and integrity. Nevertheless 
Mr. Clarkson is willing to obtain the testi- 
mony of Franklin in favour, of the object of 
his admiration ; though it is to be regretted, 
that he could not even do this, without mixing 
with his quotation something disrespectful of 
the very authority which he cited. “ Nay,” 
says he, “ if I mistake not. Dr. Franklin him- 
self was among those who highly respected 
Penn.” 

The doctor had a satirical way of express- 
ing himself when he was not pleased, and 
therefore when he found fault with William 
Penn, he could not get rid of his old habit; 
but the hostility he manifested, was far more 
in manner than in heart He was assuredly 
more severe upon William Penn’s grandsons, 
against whom (it is said) he published a small 
pamphlet, where, as if no other way had been 
left to expose them, it is singular that he con- 
trasted their conduct with the virtuous exam- 
ple of their noble ancestor. The little ludi- 
crous motto, prefixed to this work, and which 
was taken from John Rogers’s primer, may 
enable the reader to judge, in part, of its 
contents : — 

I send you here a little book, 

For you to look upon ; 

That you may see your father’s face, 

Now he is dead and gone." 

The ingenious eulogist of Penn, however, 
does not seem to have been aware, that in 
attempting to invalidate the testimony of 
Franklin, he had before completely destroyed 
the value of his praise. In the general view 
of the character of Penn, no doubt the latter 
concurred fully with the voice of the public ;* 
but knowing, as he did, the mmuter parts of 
the history of his connexions with the pro- 
vince which bears his name, it was impossible 
either to pass them over in absolute silence, or 
to speak of them witliout some observation on 
the want of consistency in so great a man. 

Thus much it was proper here to remark, 
because if a necessity existed for tiie justifica- 
tion of Penn, from any reflections bestowed 
upon him by the historian of his settlement, 
it must be equally necessary to sliow that 
these reflections did not proceed from tlie 
wantonness of a satirical humour, or the ma- 
lignity of wit, but from an attentive examina- 
tion of the subject, and the paramount love 
of truth, in a concern which demanded on in- 
vestigation in detail, and a full exposition for 
the ends of justice. 

While Benjamin Franklin was engaged in 

♦ In a letter to Mr. David Barclay, dated Paasy, Ja- 
nuary 8, 1783, Dr. Franklin thus exprewes himaelf 
” Your flriendi on both aides the Atlantic, may be as- 
Bured of whatever Justice or fbvour I mav be able to 
procure for them. My veneratiim for William Penn is 
not lew than youra ; and I have alwayi had great es- 
teem for the body of your people." 


this troublesome but important concern, at 
the court of Great Britain, he had opportuni- 
ties of becoming acquainted with many per- 
sons of the first consequence in the state, who, 
on their side were not wanting in observing 
his extraordinary sagacity and comprehensive 
understanding. The war in which Great 
Britain was then involved, could not fail to 
excite much of his attention, and he was not 
alone in the opinion, that by pursuing the 
contest solely in Germany, England incurred 
an enormous expenditure, without either reap- 
ing any immediate advantage, or facilitating 
an honourable termination. There was some- 
thing, indeed, peculiarly splendid in the 
achievements of the king of Prussia ; and the 
nation, without knowing why, seemed to 
identify the cause of that monarch with the 
security of the Protestant religion, and the 
maintenance of the balance of power, the 
favourite delusions of that period. The judg- 
ment of Franklin was unbiassed by prejudices 
which had no foundation in reason, and too 
cool to be warmed by the report of victories, 
the result of which appeared to be little more 
than on occasion for renewed exertions and 
more sanguinary conflicts, without any 
definite object or satisfactory prospect. He 
contemplated the interests of Britain in a more 
dispassionate point of view, than those who 
made them dependant upon the success of 
subsidized allies ; and knowing by experience, 
how desirous France was to gain a more ex- 
tended footing in America, he tliought it 
would be the wisest way to counteract her 
ambitious project by an attack upon her own 
colony. Franklin was no stranger to Canada, 
and he was thoroughly persuaded that the 
possession of that country gave to the French 
a commanding influence over the Indians, of 
which they never failed to take an advant^e, 
to the annoyance of the English colonies. 
Looking upon France in relation to England 
as another Carthage, he formed the project 
of destroying her maritime ascendancy ; as 
well to strengthen the political and commer- 
cial state of Great Britain, as to provide a 
permanent security for her foreign dependen- 
cies. The more he weighed the subject in 
his mind, the more was he satisfied that the 
frue interest of Great Britain lay in weaken- 
ing her rival on the side of America, rather 
th^ in Germany ; and these sentiments he 
imparted to some of his friends, by whom they 
were reported to the indefatigable William 
Pitt, afterwards earl of Chatham ; who no 
sooner consulted him on the practicability of 
the conquest, than he was convinced by the 
force of his arguments, and determined by the 
simple accuracy of his statements. The en- 
terprise was immediately undertaken, the 
command given to general Wolfe, ai»d con- 
ducted with such ederity, as completely to 
deceive France, who had no appraheaaoos 
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for the safety of Canada, till Ae intelligence 
reached Europe of its being irrevocably lost 
This acquisition gave a new turn to the 
political interests of the Elnglish colonies, and 
followed as it soon was by a new reign, it 
contributed very materially to the restoration 
of peace. The brilliancy of the conquest of 
Canada, and the powerful pamphlet written 
about this time by Franklin’s intimate friend, 
Israel Mauduit^ a merchant of London, on 
the impolicy of German wars, drew the at- 
tention of the nation to the importance of that 
country, and the necessity of preserving it for 
the welfare of our own colonies. There were 
not wanting, however, some politicians who 
considered the possession of Canada in another 
light, and as less desirable than the retention 
of Guadaloupe, which about the same time 
surrendered to the British arms. 

On the prospect of peace with France, the 
earl of Bath, addressed “ A Letter to two 
great Men^ (Mr. Pitt and the duke of New- 
castle) on the terms necessary to be insisted 
on in the negotiations. He preferred the 
acquisition of Canada, to the acquisitions in 
the West Indies. In the same year (1760) 
there appeared, “ Remarks on the Letter ad- 
dressed to two great Men^'^ (written by 
Messieurs Burke’h containing opposite opin- 
ions on this and other subjects. At this time 
Mr. Franklin stepped into the controversy, 
and wrote a pamphlet, in which he was as- 
sisted by his friend Mr. Richard Jackson, 
(who desired not to be known on the occasion) 
entitled, “ The Interest of Great Britain 
considered with regard to the Colonies^ and 
the acquisition of Canada and Guadaloupe f 
in which were pointed out in the most clear 
and forcible manner, the advantages that 
would result to Great Britain from the reten- 
tion of Canada ; demonstrating also, that the 
security of a dominion, is a justifiable and 
prudent ground upon which to demand ces- 
sions from an enemy ; — that the erection of 
forts in the back settlements, was almost in 
no instance a sufficient security against the 
Indians and the French ; but that the posses- 
sion of Canada implied every security, and 
ought to be had while in the power of the 
British government: — and that the French 
retaining Canada, would be an encourage- 
ment to disaffection in the British colonies, &c. 

These arguments appear to have had the 

♦ Of this name there were four, who obtained some 
eminence separately and associated. Edmund Burke 
the most celebrated of the four, and whose history is 
associated with the two great revolutions of the last 
c.entury ; his brother Richard, who became recorder of 
the city of Bristol ; William Burke the cousin of these 
two, who was for a time secretary to general Conway, 
and an army paymaster in India, through whom Ed- 
mund received the most minute details of those events 
which enabled him to bring Hastings before the house 
of lords; the fourth was Richard the son of Edmund, 
roost celebrated as a confidential agent of the British 
government inIrelaQ4,and at the conferences of Pilnits, 
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desired efilect, for at the treaty in 1762, France 
ceded CaiMula to Great Britain, and by the 
cession of Louisiana at the same time, re- 
linquished all her possessions on the North 
American continent 

Mr. Franklin about this time made a jour- 
ney to Scotland, whither his reputation as a 
philosopher had preceded him : he was greet- 
ed by the learned of that country, and the 
university of St Andrews conferred upon him 
the degree of doctor of laws. Its example 
was followed W the universities of Edinburgh 
and Oxford. ITie entries of the honours con- 
ferred by the latter, on himself and son, are 
thus made : 

Benjamin Franklin, Esq. Provinc Pensylvan. De- 
putat ad Curiam Sereniss. Legal Tabellarioriuiu per 
American Septentrionalein Prsefectus Generalis el 
Veredariorum totius Novne AngliB, et R. 8. 8. cr. D. 
C. L Apr 30, 1762. 

Franklin, (William) Ew}. Juris Municip. Consult, 
cr. M. A. Apr. 30, 1761 

Most of the other learned societies of 
Europe were equally ambitious of calling him 
a member, and nominated him as such ; thus 
he was eventually consoled and rewarded for 
the neglect or opposition his discoveries in 
philosophy had originally experienced. 

Soon after this period, a vacancy in the 
government of New Jersey having occurred. 
Dr. Franklin’s son, without any solicitation 
whatever on the part of his father, but from 
his own personal merits, and in consideration 
of his military services in America during 
the last war, (backed by the powerful recom- 
mendation of lord Bute,) was appointed 
governor of that province. 

Governor Franklin filled this high and 
honourable situation with equal credit to him- 
self and advantage to the province, till the 
commencement of the American revolution ; 
when, unlike most of the governors of the 
other provinces at that eventful period, he 
remained undismayed at his post, till he was 
seized by the revolutionary government, con- 
veyed to Connecticut, and rigorously detain- 
ed as a prisoner for near two years, when he 
was eventually liberated in 17TO, in exchange 
for an American general officer. He retired 
to England and obtained from the British 
government a pension, which he enjoyed till 
his death, in 1813. 

It has been frequently asserted, that Dr. 
Franklin held out every temptation and in- 
ducement to his son to quit his allegiance to 
Great Britain, and to take part with the 
colonies. This was not so : Dr. Franklin 
made no attempt of the sort, whatever may 
have been his secret wishes on that subject. 
In a letter to his son of Oct. 6, 1773,* he 
says: “I know your sentiments differ from 
mme on these subjects. You are a thorough 
government man, which I do not wonder at, 
Tior do I aim at converting you. I only widi 
you to act upri^tly and steadily, avoiding 

* See “ Private Correspondence.” 
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that duplicity, which in Hutchinson adds con- 
tempt to indignation. If you can promote 
the prosperity of your people, and leave them 
happier than you found them, whatever ywxr 
litical principles are^ your memory will 
honoured.” 

During the whole of the American contest, 
Dr. Franklin never had any communication 
whatever with his son, either directly or in- 
directly : but at the close of the war, in an- 
swer to an overture from him towards a re- 
conciliation, the father thus feelingly express- 
ed his sentiments on his son’s late political 
conduct : — 

“ Passy, August 16, 1784. 

“ Dear Son, — I received your letter of the 
22d ultimo, and am glad to nnd, that you de- 
sire to revive the affectionate intercourse that 
formerly existed between us. It will be very 
agreeable to me; indeed notliing has ever 
hurt me so much, and affected me with such 
keen sensations, as to find myself deserted in 
my old age, by my only son ; and not only 
deserted, but to find him taking up arm^ 
against me, in a cause wherein my good 
fame, fortune, and life, were all at stake. 
You conceived, you say, that your duty to 
your king and regard for your country re- 
uired this. I ought not to blame you for 
iffering in sentiment with me in public af- 
fairs. We arc men all subject to errora Our 
opinions are not in our own power ; tliey are 
formed and governed much by circumstances, 
that are often as inexplicable as they are irre- 
sistible. Your situation was such, that few 
would have censured your remaining neuter, 
though there are natural duties which pre- 
cede political ones, and cannot he extin- 
guished by them. This is a disaOTeeable 
subject : I drop it And we will endeavour, 
as you propose, mutually to forget what has 
happened relating to it as well as we can. I 
send your son over to pay his duty to you. 
You will find him much improved. He is 
greatly esteemed and beloved in this country, 
and will make his way any where, &c.” 

In the summer of 1762, Dr, Franklin re- 
turned to Philadelphia, and shortly after re- 
ceived tee thanks of tlie assembly of Penn- 
sylvania, “ as well for the faithful discharge 
of his duty to that province in particular^ 
as for the many and important services done 
to America in general^ during his residence 
in Great Britain.^' A compensation of five 
thousand pounds, Pennsylvania currency, 
was also decreed him for his services during 
six years. Even in his absence, he had been 
annually elected a member of the assembly 
of representatives of the province, and he 
again took his scat in that body, and continued 

* Governor Franklin (it is believed) formed and 
commanded the corps qf royalists at New York. 


his exertions for the liberties and welfore of 
the country. 

In December, 1762, considerable alarm was 
occasioned in the province, by what was call- 
ed the Paxton murders. It is thus related : 
“A number of Indians had resided in the 
county of Lancaster, and conducted them- 
selves uniformly as friends to the white in- 
habitants. Repeated depredations on the 
frontiers, had exasperated the inhabitants to 
such a degree, that they determined on re- 
venge upon every Indian. A number of per- 
sons, to the amount of about one hundred and 
twenty, principally inhabitants of Donnegal 
and Peckstang, or Paxton, township, in the 
county of York, assembled, and, mounted on 
horseback, proceeded to tlie settlement of 
these harmless and defenceless Indians, whose 
number had now been reduced to about twen- 
ty. The Indians had received intelligence 
of the attack which was intended against 
them, but disbelieved it: considering tlie 
white people as their friends, they appre- 
hended no danger from them. When tlie 
party arrived at the Indian settlement, they 
found only some women and children, and a 
few old men, the rest being absent at work. 
They murdered all whom they found, and 
amongst others, the chief Shaheas, who had 
always been distinguislied for his friendship to 
the whites. This bloody deed excited much 
indignation in the well-disposed part of the 
community. 

“ The remainder of tliese unfortunate In- 
dians, who by absence had escaped the mas- 
sacre, were conducted to Lancaster, and 
lodged in the gaol as a place of security. 
The governor of Pennsylvania issued a pro- 
clamation, expressing the strongest disappro- 
bation of the action, offering a reward for the 
discovery of the perpetrators of tlie deed, and 
prohibiting all injuries to the peaceable in- 
habitants in future. But notwithstanding 
teis, a party of the .=ame men shortly after 
marched to Lancaster, broke open the gaol, 
and inhumanly butchered the innocent In- 
dians who had been placed there for security. 
Another proclamation was issued, but it had 
no effect. A detachment marched down to 
Philadelphia, for the express purpose of mur- 
dering some friendly Indians, who had been 
removed to the city for safety. A number 
of the citizens arm^ in their defence. The 
Quakers, w’hose principles are opposed to 
fighting, even in their own defence, were 
most active on this occasion. The rioters 
came to Germantowii, within five miles of 
Philadelphia. The governor fled for safety 
to the house of Dr. Franklin, who, with some 
I others, advanced, to meet the Paxton-boys, 
as they were called, and had influence enough 
I to prevail upon them to relinquish their un- 
dertaking, and return to their homes.” — Dr. 
i Franklin wrote a pamphlet on this occasion. 
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which had a considerable eil^t, in soothing 
the passions, and restoring tranquillity. His 
services, however, were but ill requited by 
the governor, who was, as well as the pro- 
vince, under great obligations to his active 
and successful exertions. 

The disputes between the proprietaries and 
the assembly, which had so long agitated tlie 
province, and which had for a time subsided, 
were again revived, and are thus accounted 
for: — 

“ The proprietaries were discontent at the 
concessions made in favour of the people, and 
again exerted themselves to recover the privi- 
lege of exempting their own estates from tax- 
ation, which they had been induced, with 
great reluctance, to relinquish. 

“ In 1763, the assembly passed a Militia 
Bill, to which the governor refused to give 
his assent, unless the assembly would agree 
to certain amendments which he proposed. 
These consisted in increasing the fines, and 
in some cases substituting death for fines. 
He wished, too, that the officers sliould be 
appointed altogether by himself, and not no- 
minated W the people, as the bill had pro- 
posed. These amendments the assembly 
considered as inconsistent with the spirit of 
liberty : they would not adopt them — the go- 
vernor was obstinate, and the bill was lost.” 

These, and various other circumstances, 
increased the uneasiness which subsisted be- 
tween the proprietaries and the assembly, to 
euch a degree, that in 1764, a petition to the 
king was agreed to by the house, praying an 
alteration from a proprietary to a regal go- 
vernment. The following draught of the 
same, was found in Dr. Franklin’s papers : — 

‘‘To the king’s most excellent majesty, in 
council, the petition of the representatives 
of the freemen of the province of Pennsyl- 
vania, in general assembly met, most hum- 
bly showeth, 

“ That the government of this province by 
proprietaries^ has, by long experience, been 
found inconvenient, attended with many dif- 
ficulties and obstructions to your majesty’s 
service, arising from the intervention of pro- 
prietary private interest in public affiiirs, and 
disputes concerning those interests. 

“ That the said proprietary-government is 
weak, unable to support its own authority, 
and maintain the common internal peace of 
the province, great riots having lately arisen 
therein, armed mobs marching from place to 
place, and committing violent outrages and 
insults on the government with impunity, to 
the great terror of your majesty’s subjects. 
And these eyils are not likely to receive any 
remedy here, the continual disputes between 
the proprietaries and people, and their mu- 
tual jealousies and dislikes preventing. 

“ We do therefore, most numbly pray, that 

7 * 


I your majesty would be graciously pleased to 
resume the government of this province, 
making such compensation to the proprietaries 
for the same as to your majesty’s wii^om and 
goodness shall' appear just and equitable, and 
permitting your dutiml subjects therein to 
enjoy, under your majesty’s more immediate 
care and protection, the privilege that have 
been granted to them by and under your royal 
predecessors. By order of the house.’’ 

Great opposition was made to this measure, 
not only in the house, but in the public prints. 
A speech of Mr. Dickinson on the subject was 
published with a preface by Dr. Smith, in 
which great pains were taken to show the 
impropriety and impolicy of this proceeding. 
A speech of Joseph Galloway, Esquire, in re- 
ply to Mr. Dickinson, was also published, ac- 
companied by a preface by Dr. Franklin, in 
which he ably opposed the principles laid 
down in the preface to Mr. Dickinson^ speech. 
Among other pointed remarks, Dr. Franklin 
says : 

“In the constitution of our government, 
and in that of one more, there still remains a 
particular thing that none of the other Ameri- 
can governments have ; to wit, the appoint- 
ment of a governor by the proprietors^ instead 
of an appointment by the crown. This par- 
ticular in government has been found incon- 
venient ; attended with contentions and con- 
fusions wherever it existed ; and has therefore 
been gradually taken away from colony after 
colony, and every where greatly to the satis- 
faction and happiness of the people. Our 
wise first proprietor and founder William 
Penn, was fully sensible of this ; and being 
desirous of leaving his people happy, and pre- 
venting the mischiefs that he foresaw must 
arise from that circumstance, if it was con- 
tinued, he determined to take it away, if 
possible, during his own life-time. They ac- 
cordingly entered into a contract for the sale 
of the proprietary right of government to the 
crown ; and actually received a sum in part 
of the consideration. As he found himself 
likely to die before that contract (and with it 
his plan for the happiness of his people) could 
be completed, he carefully made it a part of 
his last will and testament ; devising the right 
of the government to two noble loros, in trust, 
that they should release it to the crown. Un- 
fortunately for us, this has never yet been 
I done. And this is merely what the assembly 
now desire to have done. Surely he that 
formed our constitution, must have understood 
it. If he had imagined that all our privileges 
depended on tlie proprietary government, will 
any one suppose that he would himself have 
meditated the change; that he would have 
taken such effectual measures as he thought 
them, to bring it about speedily, whether he 
should live or die I Will any of those who 
now extol him so highly, charge him at the 
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same time with the baseness of endeavouring 
thus to defraud his people of all the liberties 
axkd privileges he had promised them, and 
the most solemn charters and grants wsured 
to them, when he engaged them to assist him 
in the settlement of his province 'I Surely 
none can be so inconsistent ! — And yet this 
proprietary right of governing or appointi^ 
a governor, has all of a sudden changed its 
nature ; and the preservation of it become of 
so much importance to the welfare of the pro- 
vince, that the assemWy’s only petitioning to 
have their venerable founder’s will executed, 
and the contract he entered into for the good 
of his people completed, is styled an ‘ attempt 
to violate the constitution for which our la- 
thers planted a wilderness ; to barter away 
oar glorious plan of public liberty and char- 
ter privileges; a risking of the whole con- 
stitution; an offering up our whole charter 
rights; a wanton sporting with things sa- 
cred,’ &c.” 

In addition to tlie preface just mentioned, 
Dr. Franklin wrote a pamphlet, entitled 
“ Cool Thoughts,' tending to promote the 
same views. The assembly’s application to 
the throne however, produced no elFect, and 
the proprietary’ government remained lui- 
changed. 

At the election lor a now assembly, in the 
autumn of 1704, the friends of the proprie- 
taries made great exertions to exclude those 
of the adverse party ; and they obtained a 
small majority in tlie city of Philadelphia. 
Dr. Franklin on this occasion lost his scat in 
the house, which he had held for fourteen 
ears. On the meeting of the assembly, 
owever, it appeared tliat there was still a 
decided majority of his friends, and he was 
again appointed to resume his agency at the 
court of Great Britain, to the great chagrin 
of his enemies, who made a solemn protest 
against his appointment ; but which was re- 
fused admission uj)on tlie minutes, as being 
unprecedented. It was, however, published 
in tlie papers, and produced a spirited reply, 
from him, entitled “ Remarks on a late Pro- 
test," die. 

The opposition made to his re-appointment 
seems greatly to have affected his feelings ; 
as it came from men witli whom he had long 
been connected, both in public and private 
life, “ the very ashes of whose former friend- 
ship f he declared, revered" llis pa- 
thetic farewell to Pennsylvania, in the publi- 
cation abovementioned, tlio day before his 
depar^re, is a strong proof of the agitation of 
his mind on this occasion. 

“lam now,” says he, “ to take leave (per- 
haps a last leave) of the country I love, and 
in which I have spent the greatest port of my 
life. Esto perpetua ! — I wish every kind of 
prosperity to my friends, and I forgive my 
enemies. 


An eloquent divine, Dr. William Smithy 
has observed cm this occasion, “ That under 
whatsoever circumstances this second embassy 
was undertaken, it appears to have been a 
measure pre-ordained m the councils of Hea- 
ven ; and it will be for ever remembered to 
the honour of Pennsylvania, that the agent 
selected to assert and defend the rights of a 
single province at the court of Great Britain, 
became the bold asserter of the rights of 
America in general ; and beholding the fetters 
that were forging for her, conceived the 
magnanimous thought of rending them asun- 
der before they could be rivetted.” 

The disturbances produced in America by 
Mr. Grenville’s Stamp Act, and the oppo- 
sition made to it are well known. But the 
origin thereof has generally been misunder- 
sto^. The followmg letter from Dr. Frank- 
lin on that subject, will correct some of the 
misrepresentations relative thereto. 

I “ To William Alexander, Esq. 

“ Passy, March 12, 177H. 

“ Deaa Sir, — In the pamphlet you were 
so kind as to lend me, there is one important 
fact misstated, apparently from the writer’s 
not having been furnished with good informa- 
tion ; it is tlie transaction between Mr. Gren- 
ville and the colonies, w'herein he understands 
tliat Mr. Grenville demanded of them a 
specific sum ; that they refused to OTont any 
tiling ; and that it was on tlieir refusal only 
that he made a motion for the Stamp Act. 
No one of these particulars is true. The fact 
was this. 

“ Some time in the winter of 1763-4, Mr. 
Grenville called together the agents of the 
several colonies, and told them that he pur- 
posed to draw a revenue from America, and 
to tliat end his intention was to levy a stamp 
duty on the colonies by act of parliament 
the ensuing session, of which he tlioug^it it 
fit that they should be immediately acq^int- 
ed, tliat they might have time to consider, and 
if any other duty equally productive would be 
more agreeable to them, theyjMjjfot let him 
know' it. The agents w ere t|^i|^re direct- 
ed to W'rite this to their assemblies, 

and communicate to him the answ'ers they 
should receive : the agents WTOte accordingly. 

“ I was a member in the assembly of Penn- 
sylvania, when this notification came to hand. 
The observations there made upon it were, 
that the ancient, established, and regular me- 
thod of drawing aids from the colonies was 
this. The occasion was alw’ays first consi- 
dered by their sovereign in his privy council, 
by whose sage advice, he directed his secre- 
tary of state to write circular letters to the 
several governors, who were directed to lay 
them before their assemblies. In those let- 
ters, the occasion w'as explained for their 
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satisfaction, with gfracious expressions of his 
majesty’s confidence in their known duty and 
afiection, on which he relied, that they would 
grant such sums as should be suitable to their 
abilities, loyalty, and zeal for his service. 
That the colonies had always giunted liber- 
ally on such requisitions, and so liberally 
during the late war, that the king, sensible 
they had granted much more than their pro- 
portion, had recommended it to parliament, 
five years successively, to make tliem some 
compensation, and tlie parliament accordingly 
returned tliem two hundred thousand pounds 
a-year to be divided among tliem. That the 
projxisition of taxing them in parliament, was 
therefore both cruel and unjust* That by 
the constitution of the colonies their business 
was with the king in matters of aid, they had 
nothing to do with any financier, nor he with 
them ; nor were the agents the proper chan- 
nels through which requisitions should be 
made ; it was therefore improper for them to 
enter into any stipulation, or make any pro- 
position to Mr. (Irenville about laying taxes 
on their constituents by parliament, which 
had really no right at all to tax them, espe- 
cially as the notice he had sent them did not 
appear to be by tlie king’s order, and perhaps 
was without his knowltMlge; as the king, 
when ho would obtain any thing from them, 
always accompanied his requisition with good 
words, but this gentleman, instead of a decent 
demand, sent them a menace, that they should 
certainly be taxed, and only left them the 
choice of the manner. But all this notwith- 
standing, they were so far from refusing to 
grant money, that they resolved to the follow- 
ing purpose: — ‘That they always had, so 
they always should, think it their duty to 
grant aid to the crown, according to their 
abilities, whenever required of them in the 
usual constitutional manner.’ I went soon 
after to England, and took with me an au- 
thentic copy of this resolution, which I pre- 
sented to Mr. Grenville before he brought 
in the Stamp Act I asserted in the house 
of commons (Mr. Grenville being present) 
that I had done so, and he did not deny it 
Other colonies made similar resolutions. And 
iiad Mr. Grenville, instead of that act, ap- 
plied to the king in council for such requisi- 
tional letters to be circulated by tiie secretary 
of state, I am sure he would have obtained 
more money from the colonics by their volun- 
tary grants, than he himself expected from 
his stamps. But he chose compulsion rather 
than persuasion, and would not receive from 
their good-will what he thought he could ob- 
tain without it. And thus the golden bridge 
which the ingenious author thmks the Ameri- 

♦ “ There ii neither kinj:. nor sovereifn lord on earth, 
who has, beyond hia own domain, power to lay one far* 
thing on tbesubjeeta, without the ftrant and eonaent 
of tlKwe who PUT it ; unlew he does it by tyranny and 
vtoleace.*'^PJUlifpede Qmmineg, ckap. 106 .) 


cans unwisely and unbecomingly refused to 
hold out to the minister and parliament, was 
actually held out to them, but they refui^ to 
walk over it This is the true history of that 
transaction ; and as it is probable there may 
be another edition of that excellent pamjdilet, 
I wish this may be communicated to the can- 
did author, wb^ I doubt not, will correct that 
error. — I am ever, with sincere esteem, dear 
sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 

“R FRANKLIN.” 

Dr. Franklin strenuously exerted liimself to 
free America from this odious tax ; the prin- 
cipal objection to whicli was, that it was im- 
posed by a Briiish parliament which the 
Americans asserted had no right to tax them. 
Dr. Franklin tlius expresics his sentiments 
on the subject, in a letter to a friend, dated 
London, January 6, 176() : — 

“ In my own private judgment, 1 think an 
immediate rejxjol of tlie Stamp Act would be 
the best measure for this country ; but a sus- 
pension of it for three years, the best for thaL 
The repeal would fill them with joy and gra- 
titude, re-establish their respect and venera- 
tion for parliament, restore at once their an- 
cient and natural love for this country, and 
their regard for every thing that comes from 
it hence ; the trade would be renewed in all 
Its branches ; they would again indulge in all 
the expensive superfluities you supmy them 
with, and their own new assumed home in- 
dustry would languish. But the suspension^ 
though it might continue tlieir fijars and 
anxieties, would, at tlie same time, keep up 
their resolutions of industry and fiiigality; 
which in two or three years would grow into 
habits, to their lasting advantage. However, 
as the repeal will probably not now be agreed 
to, from what I now think a mistaken opinion, 
that the honour and dignity of government is 
better supported by persisting in a wrong 
measure, once entered into, than by rectify- 
ing an error as soon as it is discovered; we 
mu.st allow the next best thing for the ad- 
vantage of both countries is, the suspenswn 
For as to executing the act by force, it is 
madness, and will be niin to the whole. ’ 

Contrary to Dr. Franklin’s surmise, sliortly 
after the date of this letter, it began to appear 
expedient to the atlininistration, then under 
the marquis of Rockingham, to endeavour to 
calm the minds of the colonists; and the re- 
peal of the Stamp Tax was contemplated. 
Amongst other means of collecting informa- 
tion on the disposition of tlic j»eople to submit 
to it.. Dr. Franklin wus (Feb. II, 1766,) “or- 
dered to attend tiie committee of tlic whole 
house of commons, to whom it was referred 
to consider further the several papers relative 
to America, which were presented to the 
house by Mr. secretary Conway, &c.” It 
contains a striking account of the extent and 
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aocunusy of Dr. Franklin^s infonnation, and 
tbe taeOity and manliness with which he 
oommimicated his sentiments. He repre- 
sented dkcts in so strong a point of view, that 
the inexpediency of the act must have ap- 
peared clear to every unprejudiced mind. 

Feb. 24. The resolutions of the committee 
were reported by the chairman, Mr. Fuller; 
their seventh and last resolution setting forth, 
“ that it was their opinion that the house be 
moved, that leave be given to bring in a bill 
to repeal the Stamp Act'" A proposal for 
re-committing this resolution, was negatived 
by two hundred and forty votes, to one hun- 
dred and thirty-three : and the act, after some 
opposition, was repealed about a year after it 
was enacted, and before it had ever been car- 
ried into execution.* 


Dr. Franklin about this period, in addition 
to his agency for Pennsylvania, received the 
separate appointments of agent for the re- 
spective colonies of New Jersey, Georgia, and 
Massachusetts. All of which he continued 
to fill with equal credit to himself and advan- 
tage to his constituents, during his stay in 
fWknd. 

m the course of this year (1766) he visited 
Holland and Germany, and received the 
greatest marks of attention and respect from 
men of science in those countries. In his 
passage through HoUaud, he learned from 
I the watermen the effect which a diminution 
of the quantity of water in canals has, in im- 
peding the progress of boats. Upon his re- 
turn to England he was induced to make a 
number of experiments, which tended to con- 
firm the observation. These, with an ex- 


* A ludicrous caricature was published on this occa- 
sion, of which the following description was given, an- 
nexed thereto : 

jtn Recount of a huntoroua political prints called. The 
Repeal ; vthxch {in the Painters' phrase) may be called 
A Companion to the Tomb-stone, a print not long 
since published. 

" The subject of this print is the Funeral qf Miss Amb 
Btamf, the favourite child and youngest daughter of 
the honourable Mr. George Stamp* the well-known 
Osntle Shepherd. At one end of the print stands the 
Fbmily Fault, with a mutilated inscription, signifying 
that ‘ within it lie (it is to be hoped never to rise 

again) the remains of Hearth Mon**, 

Ship Mon** Excise B*** Jew B*** 

Gen**** Warrants, &c.’ On the top of the vault 

are two heads on poles, like those on Temple Bar, 
marked on the skull with the numbers 1715 and 
1745.t The vault is supposed to be situated on the side 
of the river, along the Strand, of which the funeral pro- 
cession proceeds. The Reverend Mr. Arn-SEJANus.J 
that noted Constitutionalist, drawn to the life, appears 
Brat, reading the burial service . after him follow those 
two eminent pillars of the law, s\t BuUfaee Doublefee^ 
and Mr. Alexander <^ 0 tfrum,|[ supporting two black 
fla^ ; on which are delineated the Stamps, with the 
vikele rose and tkist/einterweaved, with the old motto of 
Semper eadem ; to which is annexed a new motto, con- 
sisting of those significant words, Three Farthings in'inew 
from the budget Beneath this motto, as if meant to 
certify the number of the despicable minority fighting 
under these banners, appear on one flag the figures 71, 
and on the other 122, with a flying label surrounding 
both, bearing these words, AU of a Stamp. Next ap- 
pears the sad father of the deceased child, the honoura- 
ble Mr. George Stamp himself, with grief and despair 
pictured on his countenance, carrying in his arms the 
infhnt's coffln, on which is written ‘ Miss Amb 
Stamp, born 1765, died 1766.’ Immediately after fol- 
lows the chief mourner, Sejanus: then his grace of 
Spitalfielde IT and lord Gawkee ■♦* after these Jemmy 
Twitcher,ff with a catch by way of funeral anthem ; and 
by his side his friend and partner Mr. Falconer Donald- 
son qf HaUfax. At a little distance, to close the proces- 
sion, are two worthy B****p8, Dr. Sguirt, and another 
right reverend gentleman, who shall be nameless : and 
behind them lie, on this side of the river, two huge 
bales of returned commodities, one marked ^ampsfrom 
America, the other Black Cloth from America. 

“ These fno mourners are separated from the joyftil 
scene that appears in the back ground, by the River 
Thames, in which are riding three first-rate ships, called, 
TheRocKiMGHAM.tl TheGRArToii,§6andThe Cobway,I|||'' 
Along the shore stand open warehouses for the seve- 

• The right honourable George Grenville, author of" 
the Stamp Act. f Years of rebellion. 

Mr. Scott. 6 Sir Fletcher Norton. 

Mr. Alexander Wedderburn (afterwards lord Lough, 
borough.) f (Perhaps) the duke of Bedford. 

** perhaps) lord (tewer. ft Lord Sandwich. 

U The marquia of Rockingham, 

n The duke of Grafton. )|1| Mr. secretary Ckm way. , 


planation of the phenomenon, he communi- 
cated in a letter to his friend sir John Prin- 
gle, which will be found among his philoso- 
phical writings. 

In the following year, as also in 1769, he 
visited Paris, where he was no less favourably 
received than he had been in Germany. He 
was introduced to the king (Louis XV.) and 
his sisters Mesdames de France^ and particu- 
larly distinguished by them : as he was also 
by the Academy of Sciences (of which he 
was afterwards elected a foreign associate,) 
and many other scientific and literary cha- 
racters. 

Mons. Dubourg, a member of the same 
academy, undertook a French translation of 
Dr. Franklin’s letters on his Discoveries in 
Electricity, and the third English edition of 
the same work was now publiSied in London. 
With respect to the general merit and origin- 
ality of the experiments and hypotheses of 
Dr. Franklin, as described and explained in 
these letters, tliat eminent natural philosopher, 
the late Dr. Priestly, bears the following 
testimony in his “ History of Electricity.''' 

Nothing was ever written upon the sub- 
ject of electricity, which was more generally 
read and admired in all parts of Europe than 
these letters. There is hardly any European 
language into which they have not been 
translated ; and, as if tliis were not sufficient 
to make them properly known, a translation 
of them has lately been made into Latin. It 
is not easy to say, whether we are most pleas- 
ed with the simplicity and perspicuity with 
which these letters are written, the modesty 
•with which the author proposes every hypo- 
thesis of his own, or the noble frankness with 

ral goods of our principal manufbeturing towns, from 
which cargoes are now shipping for America : among 
these IS a large case, contiuning a statue of Mr. PItt, 
which is heaving on board a boat number ^50] and 
there is another boat taking in goods, nearer the 
first-rates, which is numbered 105 ; numbers which will 
ever remain sacred to liberty, and render the memory 
of the triumphant MAJoarrr, on this side of the river, 
revered by our lateat poatarity. * 
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which he relates his mistakes, when they 
were corrected by subsequent experiments. 

“ Though the English have not been back- 
ward in acknowledging the gr^t merit of 
this philosopher, lie has had the singular good 
fortune to be, perhaps, even more celebrated 
abroad than at home ; so that, to form a just 
idea of the great and deserved reputation of 
Dr. Franklin, we must read the foreign pub- 
lications on the subject of electricity ; in many 
of which the terms Franklinisrn, Franklin- 
ist, and the Franklinian system, occur in 
almost eveiy page. In consequence of this, 
Dr. Franklin’s principles bid fair to be hand- 
ed down to posterity as equally expressive of 
the true principles of electricity, as the New- 
tonian philosophy is of tlie true system of na- 
ture in general.” 

As Dr. Franklin has only mentioned his 
electrical discoveries in a very transient way, 
in the former part of these memoirs, and as 
they are of a most important and interesting 
nature, it has been tliought a short digression 
on the subject would be excusable, and not 
void of entertainment. For this purpose the 
following account of the same, including the 
first experiment of the Lightning Kite, as 
given by Dr. Stuber, is here given. 

“Dr. Franklin engaged in a course of 
electrical experiments, with aU the ardour 
and thirst for discovery which characterized 
the philosophers of that day. Of all tlie 
branches of experimental philosophy. Elec- 
tricity had been least explored. The attrac- 
tive power of amber is mentioned by Theo- 
phrastus and Pliny, and, from them, by later 
naturalists. In the year 1600, Gilbert, an 
English physician, enlarged considerably the 
catalogue of substances which have the pro- 
perty of attractmg light bodies. Boyle, Otto 
Guericke, a burgomaster of Magdeburg, (cele- 
brated as the inventor of the air pump,) Dr. 
Wall, and sir Isaac Newton, added some facts. 
Guericke first observed the repulsive power 
of electricity, and the light and noise pro- 
duced by it In 1709, Hawkesbee communi- 
cated some important observations and experi- 
ments to the world. For several years elec- 
tricity was entirely neglected, until Mr. Grey 
applied himself to it, in 1728, with great as- 
siduity. He and his friend Mr. Wheeler, 
made a great variety of experiments; in 
which they demonstrated, that electricity may 
be communicated from one body to another, 
even without being in contact, and in this 
way may be conducted to a great distance. 
Mr. Grey afterwards found, that by suspend- 
ing rods of iron by silk or hair lines, and 
bringing an excited tube under them, sparks 
might be drawn, and a light perceived at the 
extremities in the dark. M. Du Faye, in- 
tendant of the French king’s gardens, made a 
number of experiments, which added not a 
little to the science. He made the discovery 
VOL.L...L 


of two kinds of electricity, which he called 
vitreous and resinous ; the former produced 
bv rubbing glass, the latter from excited sul- 
phur, seoling-wax, &c. But this idea he 
afterwards gave up as erroneous. Between 
the years 1739 and 1742, Desaguliers made a 
number of experiments, but added little of 
importance. He first used the terms conduc- 
tors and electrics, per se. 1742, several in- 
genious Germans engaged in this suWect 
Of these the principal were, professor Boze 
of Wittemberg, professor Winkler of Leipsic, 
Gordon, a Scotch Benedictine monk, professor 
of philoB^hy at Erfurt, and Dr. Ludolf of 
Berlin. The result of their researches as- 
tonished the philosophers of Europe. Their 
apparatus was large, and by means of it they 
were enabled to collect large quantities of 
electricity, and tlius to produce phenomena 
which had been hitherto unobserved. They 
killed small birds, and set spirits on fire. 
Their experiments excited the curiosity of 
other philosophers. Collinson, about the year 
1745, sent to the library company of Phila- 
delphia an account of these experiments, 
together with a tube, and directions how to 
use it. Franklin, with some of his friends, 
immediately engaged in a course of experi- 
ments ; the result of which is well known. 
He was enabled to make a number of impor- 
tant discoveries, and to propose theories to 
account for various phenomena ; which have 
been universally adopted, and which bid fair 
to endure for ages. His observations he com- 
municated, in a series of letters, to his friend 
Collinson ; the first of which is dated March 
28, 1747. In these he makes known the 
power of points in drawing and throwing off 
the electrical matter, which had hith^erto 
escaped the notice of electricians. He also 
made the grand discovery of a plus and minus, 
or of a positive and negative state of elec- 
tricity. We give him tlie honour of this, 
without hesitation ; although the English have 
claimed it for their countryman Dr. Watson. 
Watson’s paper is dated Jan. 21, 1748 ; Frank- 
lin’s, July 11, 1747 ; several months prior. 
Shortly after, Franklin, from his principles 
of plus and minus state, explained, in a satis- 
factory manner, the phenomena of tlie Leyden 
phial, first ob^rved by Mr. Cuneus, or by 
professor Muschenbroeck of l^yden, which 
had much perplexed philosophers. He show- 
ed clearly that the bottle, when charged, con- 
tained no more electricity than before, but 
that as much was taken from one side as was 
thrown on the other ; and that to discharge it, 
nothing was necessary but to make a com- 
munication between the two sides, by which 
the equilibrium might be restored, and that 
then no signs of electricity would remain. 
He afterwards demonstrated by experiments, 
that the electricity did not reside in the coat- 
ing, as had been supposed, but in the pores 
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of tiie gkwB itself. After a j^ial was charged, 
he removed the coating, and found that up(m 
applying a new coating the shock might still 
be received. In the year 1749, he first sug- 
gested his idea of explaining the phenomena 
of thunder-gusts and of the aurora borealis, 
upon electrical principles. He points out 
many particulars in which lightning and 
electricity agree ; and he adduces many fects, 
and reasonings from facts, in support of his 
positions. In the same year he conceived the 
astonishingly bold and grand idea of ascer- 
taining the truth of his doctrine, by actually 
drawing down the forked lightning, by means 
of sharp-pointed iron rods rais^ into the 
region of the clouda Even in this uncertain 
state, his nation to be useful to mankind dis- 
plays itself in a powerful manner. Admit- 
ting the identity of electricity and lightnings 
and knowing the power of points in repelling 
bodies charged with electricity, and in con- 
ducting their fire silently and imperceptibly, 
he suggests the idea of securing house^ ships, 
&c., from being damaged by lightning, by 
erecting pointed iron rods, which should rise 
some feet above the most elevated part, and 
descend some feet into the ground or the 
water. The eftect of these, he concluded, 
would be either to prevent a stroke by repel- 
ling the cloud beyond the striking distance, or 
by drawing off the electrical fire which it 
contained ; or, if they could not effect this, 
they would at least conduct the stroke to the 
earth, without any injury to the building. 

“ It was not until the summer of 1752, that 
he was enabled to complete his grand and 
unparalleled discovery by experiment The 
plan which he had originally proposed, was, 
to erect on some high tower, or other elevated 
place, a sentry-box, from which should rise a 
pointed iron rod, insulated by being fixed in 
a cake of resin. Electrified clouds passing 
over this, would, he conceived, impart to it a 
portion of their electricity, which would be 
rendered evident to tlie senses by sparks be- 
ing emitted, when a key, a knuckle, or other 
conductor was presented to it Philadelphia 
at this time afforded no opportunity of trying 
an experiment of this kind. Whilst Franklin 
was waiting for the erection of a spire, it oc- 
curred to him, that he might have more ready 
access to the region of clouds, by means of a 
common kite. He prepared one, by attach- 
ing two cross sticks to a silk handkerchief, 
which would not sufiTer so much from the rain 
as paper. To his upright stick, was affixed 
an iron point. The string was, as usual, of 
hemp, except the lower end, which was silk. 
Where the hempen string terminated, a key 
was fastened. With this apparatus, on the 
appearance of a thunder-gust approaching, he 
went out into the commons, accompani^ by 
his son, to whom alone he communicated his 
intentions, well knowing the ridicule which. 


too generally ffir the interest oS science, 
awaits unsuccessful experiments in philoso- 
phy. He placed himself under a shed to 
avoid the rain. His kite was raised. A 
thunder-cloud passed over it No sign of 
electricity appeared. He almost despaired 
of success ; when suddenly, he observ^ the 
loose fibres of hie string to move towards an 
erect position. He now presented his knuckle 
to the key, and received a strong spark. How 
•exquisite must his sensations have been at 
this moment ! On this e^riment depended 
the fate of his theory. If he succeeded, his 
name would rank high amongst those who 
have improved science ; if he railed, he must 
inevitably be subjected to the derision of man- 
kind, or what is worse, their pity, as a well- 
meaning man, but a weak, silly projector. — 
The anxiety with which he looked for the 
result of his experiment, may be easily con- 
ceived. Doubts and despair had begun to 
prevail, when the fact was ascertained in so 
clear a manner, tliat even the most mcredu- 
lous could no longer withhold tlieir assent 
Repeated sparks were drawn from the key, a 
phial was charged, a shock given, and all the 
experiments made, which are usually per- 
formed with electricity. 

“ About a month before this period, some 
mgenious Frenchmen had completed the dis- 
covery in the manner originally proposed by 
Dr. Franklin. The letters which he sent to 
Mr. Collinson, it is said, were refused a place 
amongst the papers of the Royal Society of 
Londpn. However this may be, Collinson 
publi^ed them in a separate volume, under 
the title of. New Experiments and Observa- 
tions on Electricitys made at Philadelphia, 
in America. They were read with avidity, 
and soon translated into different lai^ages. 
A very incorrect French translation fell mto 
the hands of the celebrated Bufl:bn, who, not- 
withstanding the disadvantages under which 
the work laboured, was much pleased with it, 
and repeated the experiments with success. 
He prevailed upon his friend, M. D’Alibard, 
to give to his countiymen a more correct 
translation of the work of the American elec- 
trician. This contributed much towards 
spreading a knowledge of Franklin’s princi- 
ples in Fiance. The king, Louis XV., hear- 
ing of these experiments, expressed a wish to 
be a spectator of them. A course of experi- 
ments was given at the seat of the Due 
D’Ayen, at St Germains, by M. De Lor. 
The applauses which the king bestowed upon 
Franklin, excited in Buflbn, D’Alibard, and 
De Lor, an earnest desire of ascertaining the 
truth of his theory of thunder-gusts. Buffon 
erected his apparatus on the tower of Mont- 
bor, M. D’Alibard at Morly-la-ville, and De 
Lor at his house in the Estrapade, at Paris, 
some of the highest ground m that capital 
D’Alibard’s machine first showed signs of 
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electricity. On the 10th of May, 1752, a nour of completing the experiment with the 
thonder-cloud passed over it, in the absence electrical kite, does not belong to Franklin, 
of M. D’Alibard ; and a number of sparks Some late English paragraphs iSive attributed 
were drawn from it by Coiffier, a joiner, with it to some Frenchman, whose name they do 
whom D’Alibard had left directions how to not mention ; and the abb^ Bertholon gives it 
proceed, and by M. Raulet, the prior of Mar- to M. De Romas, assessor to the presideal of 
ly-la-ville. An account of this experiment was rac ; the English paragraphs probably re- 
given to the royal academy of sciences, in a fer to the same person. But a very dight 
memoir of M. D’Alibard, dated May 13, 1752. attention will convince us of the injustice of 
On the 16th of May, M. De Lor proved equally this procedure. Dr. Franklin’s experiment 
successful with the apparatus erected at his was made m June, 1752 ; and his letter, giv- 
own house. These discoveries soon excited ing an account of it, is dated October 19, 
the philosophers of other parts of Europe to 1752. M. De Romas made his first attempt 
repeat the experiment Amongst these, none on the 14th of May, 1753, but was not suc- 
signalized himself more than father Beccaria cessfiil until the 7th of June, a year afUr 
of Turin, to whose observations, science is Franklin had completed the discovery^ and 
much indebted. Even the cold regions of when it was known to all the philosophers in 
Russia were penetrated, by the ardour for Europe. 

discovery. Professor Richmann bade fair to “ Besides these great principles, PVanklin’s 
add much to the stock of knowledge on this letters on electricity contain a number of 
subject, when an unfortunate flash from his facts and hints, whicli have contributed gret.\- 
rod put a period to his existence. The friends ly towards reducing this branch of knowledge 
of science will long remember with regret, to a science. His friend, Mr. Kinnersley, 
the amiable martyr to electricity. communicated to him a discovery of tlie dif- 

“ By these experiments, Franklin’s theory ferent kinds of electricity excited by rubbing 
was established in the most firm manner, glass and sulphur. This we have said, was 
When the truth of it could no longer be first observed by M. Du Faye ; but it was for 
doubted, the vanity of men endeavoured to many years neglected. The philosophers 
detract from its merit That an American, were disposed to account for the phenomena, 
an inhabitant of the obscure city of Philadel- rather from a difference in the quantity of 
phia, the name of which was hardly known, electricity collected ; and even Du Faye him- 
should be able to make discoveries, and to self seems at last to have adopted this doc- 
frame theories, which had escaped the notice trine. Franklin at first entertained the same 
of the enlightened philosophers of Europe, idea ; but upon repeating the experiments, 
was too mortifying to be admitted. He must he perceived tliat Mr. Kinnersley was right ; 
certainly have taken the idea from some one and that tlie vitreous and resinous electricity 
else. An American, a being of an inferior of Du Faye were nothing more than tlie posi- 
order, make discoveries ! Impossible. It was live and negative states which he had before 
said, that the abbe Nollet, in 1748, had sug- observed ; Siat the gloss globe charged 
gested the idea of the similarity of lightning lively^ or increased 3ie quantity of electricity 
and electricity, in his Legons de Physiaue. on the prime conductor, whilst tlie globe of 
It is true that the abb<5 mentions the idea; sulphur diminished its natural quantity, or 
but he throws it out as a bare conjecture, charged negatively. These experiments and 
and proposes no mode of ascertaining the observations open^ a new field for investi- 
truth of it He himself acknowledges, that gation, upon which electricians entered with 
Franklin first entertained the bold thought avidity ; and their labours have added much 
of bringing lightning from the heavens, by to the stock of our knowdedge. 
means of pointed rofi fixed in the air. The “In September, 1752, ft’anklin entered 
similarity of electricity and lightning is so upon a course of experiments, to determine 
strcHig, that we need not be surprised at no- the state of electricity in the clouds. From a 
tice being taken of it, as soon as electrical number of experiments he formed this con- 
phenomena became familiar. We find it elusion : “ that the clouds of a thunder-gust 
mentioned by Dr. Wall and Mr. Grey, while are most commonly in a negative state of 
the science was in its infancy. But the ho- electricity, but sometimes in a fiositive state 
nour of forming a regular theoiy of thunder- and from this it follows, as a necess^ cem- 
gusts, of suggesting a mode of determining sequence, •* that, for the most part, in thun- 
the truth of it by experiments, and of putting der-strokes, it is the earth that strikes into 
these experiments in practice, and thus esta- the clouds, and not the clouds that strike into 
blishing his theory upon a firm and sedid basis, the earth.” The letter containing these ob- 
is inoontesftibly due to Franklin. D*AlibB]:d, servations, is dated in Sepflember, 1753 ; and 
who node the first experiments in Fnmce, yet the discovery of asc^ing thunder has 
says, that he only followed the track which been said to be of a modem date, and has 
Fnmklin had pointed out been attributed to the abh6 Bertholon, who 

“ It has been of late asserted, that the ho- published his memoir cm the subject in 1776. 
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“Pranklin’fe letters on electricity, have 
been translated into most of the European 
languages, and into Latin. In proportion as 
they have become known, his prmciples have 
been adopted. Some opposition was made to 
his theories, particularly by the abbe NoUet, 
who was, however, but feebly supported, 
whilst the first philosophers of Europe step- 
ped forth in defence of Franklin’s principles ; 
amongst whom D’Alibard and Beccaria were 
the most distinguished. The opposition lias 
gradually ceased, and the Franklmian system 
is now universally adopted, where science 
flourishes. 

“ The important practical use which Frank- 
lin made or his discoveries, tlie securing of 
houses from injury by lightning, lias been 
already mentioned. Pointed conductors are 
now very common in America; but preju- 
dice has hitherto prevented their general in- 
troduction into Europe, notwithstanding the 
most undoubted proofs of their utility have 
been given. But mankind can with difficulty 
be brought to lay aside established practices, 
or to adopt now ones. And perhaps we have 
more reason to be surprised that a practice, 
however rational, which was projiosed about 
forty years a^o, should in that time Iiave 
lieen adopted in so many places, tJian that it 
has not universally prevailed. It is only by 
degrees that the great body of mankind can 
be led into new practices, however salutary 
their tendency. It is now nearly eighty 
years since innoculation was introduced into 
Europe and America; and it is so far from 
being general at present, that it will, per- 
haps, require one or two centuries to render 
it so.” 

To revert to Dr. Franklin’s political trans- 
actiona His exertions and examination be- 
fore the house of commons, having greatly 
contributed to the repeal of the Stamp Act ; 
iic now turned his attention towards obtain- 
ing the repeal of the Act restraining the 
legal tender of paper money in the colonies ; 
another grievance they complained of. Tlie 
ministry had at one time agreed to the re- 
peal ; not so much to serve the colonies, as 
from the impression that they might raise a 
revenue from paper money lent on mortgage, 
by the parliament appropriating tlie interest 
arising therefrom. This notion was, how- 
ever, removed, by Dr. Franklin’s assuring 
them, that no colony would issue money on 
tliose terms ; and that the advantage arising 
to the commerce of Great Britain in America, 
from a plentiful currency, would thereby be 
lost, and the repeal answer no end, if the 
assemblies were not allowed to appropriate 
the interest themselves. The measure was 
afterwards dropt, and the restraint unwisely 
continued. 

As early as the period of these discussions 
between Great Britain and her colonies, the 
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French government appear to have begun to 
take an interest in their affairs. The cir- 
cumstance is thus alluded to m a letter of Dr. 
Franklin to his son, dated London, August 
28, 1767. 

“ De Guerchy, the Frencli ambassador, is 
gone home, and Mons. Durand is left minis- 
ter plenipotentiary. He is extremely curious 
to inform himseli* in the affairs of America ; 
pretends to have a great esteem for me, on 
account of the abilities shown in my exami- 
nation ; lias desired to liave all my political 
writings ; invited me to dine with him, was 
very inquisitive, treated me with great civi- 
lity, makes me visits, &c. I fancy tliat in- 
triguing nation would like very w^ell to med- 
dle on this occasion, and blow up the coals 
between Great Britain and her colonies ; but 
I hope we shall give them no opportunity.” 

Dr. Franklin was right in his conjectures, 
but his hopes were not realized ; the oppor- 
tunity was given, and they availed them- 
selves of it, — eminently contributing to the 
separation of tlie two countries. 

Certain resolutions of the town of Boston, 
respecting trade and manufactures, arrived in 
London alxiut the commencement of the year 
1768, and occasioned a considerable clamour ; 
they gave Dr. Franklin and tlie friends of 
America great concern. He endeavoured by 
every means to palliate the affair, by various 
writings in tlie newspapers ; and the discon- 
tents of the British colonies being much the 
subject of general discussion at the time, and 
greatly misimderstood, he, witli a view to 
elucidate the some, and . soften the prevalent 
animosity against America, ivrote and pub- 
lished (in the Chronicle of January 7th,) a 
piece signed F — S. intitled “ Causes of the 
American discontents before 1768,” with this 
inscription : “ The waves never rise hut 
when the winds blow." Prov. 

This short tract, together with his “ An- 
swer (in Nov. 1769,) to the queries of Mr. 
Strahan" (which were probably made under 
the dictation of administration,) give the best 
account of the then existing complaints of the 
colonies, and (from their not being attended 
to,) of the primitive cause of the disputes, 
that produced civil war, and terminated in 
their separation from Great Britain.®*' These 
papers, interesting for the historian, form, in 
some degree, a complement to these me- 
moirs ; and constitute sufficient proofs of Dr. 
Franklin’s candour and foresight 

At this time a change of ministry took 
plac?, in which the American biisiness was 
taken from lord Shelburne, and given to lord 
Hillsborough, as secretary of state for Atne- 
rica, a new distinct apartment There was a 

* See alfo a letter of Dr. Franklin's, On tAs rite and 
'profrrats the differeiutt between Great Britain and her 
.American eoionies : signed ** Jt well wither to 
and all hie dominiona,' and addressed to the printer of 
the PuUic Advertiser.— Frtvote Correopondenee. 
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talk at the time of getting Dr. Franklin ap- 
pointed under secretary of state for that de- 
partment ; but it fell through, he being con- 
sideretl too much of an American. 

Lord Hillsborough had formerly, at sundry 
times, discoursed with Dr. FranJdm on the 
subject of the restraining act, relative to pa- 
per-money : the latter now waited on the new 
minister, m order again to press the repeal 
of the same ; but he found he had not altered 
in the sentiments concerning it, which he 
entertamed when at the head of the bocird 
of trade, and wliich still continued adverse 
to it. 

Dr. Franklin took this opportunity of con- 
versmg with his lordship concemmg the par- 
ticular affair with which he was charged by 
Ills Pennsylvania constituents, relative to the 
<*.hange of government in that province ; giv- 
ing him a detail of all tlie proceedings hither- 
to, the delays it had experienced, and its pre- 
sent situation. He promised him he would 
inquire into the matter, and would talk with 
liim further upon it: his lordship expressed 
great satisfaction at tlie good disposition that 
he said appeared now to be general in Ame- 
rica, with regard to the British government, 
according to his last advices; and added, that 
he had by his majesty’s order, written the 
most healing letters to the several governors, 
which if shown to the assemblies, as he sup- 
posed they would be, could not but confirm 
that good disposition. 

These expectations were not however re- 
alized : the Americans began to be sensible 
of their own consequence, and the mhabitants 
of Boston, at a public meeting on the 27th 
October, 1767, entered into a variety of reso- 
lutions for encouraging manufactures, pro- 
moting economy, and restraining the use of 
foreign superfluities. These resolutions, all 
of w'hich were highly prejudicial to the trade 
of Great Britain, contained a long list of arti- 
cles whicli it was cither determined not to 
use at all, or at least in the smallest possible 
quantities. A subscription was opened at the 
same time, and a committee appointed, for the 
increase of their old manufactures, and the 
establishment of new ones. Among other 
things, it was determined to give particular 
encouragement to the making of paper, glass, 
and other commodities that were liable to the 
payment of the new duties upon importation. 
It was also resolved to restrain the expense of 
funerals, to reduce dress to a degree of primi- 
tive simplicity and plainness, and, in general, 
not to purchase any commodities from the 
mother country, that could be procured in 
any of the colonies. 

All these resolutions were either adopted, 
or similar ones entered mto, by most, if not 
all the other colonies on the continent 

Though the colonies never pretended an 
exemption, from contributing to the conunon 


expenses necessary to tlie prosperity of the 
empire, they continued to assert, that havmg 
parliaments of their own, and not having re- 
presentatives in that of Great Britain, Sieir 
own parliaments were the only proper judges 
of what they could and ought to contribute m 
this case; and tliat the English parliament 
had no right to take tlieir monev without 
tlieir consent. They considered the British 
empire, not as a single state, but as compre- 
hending many; and though the parliament 
of Great Britiiin had arrogated to itself the 
power of taxing the colonies, it had no more 
right to do so, than it had to tax Hanover : 
botli countries had the same king, but not the 
same legislatures. The Americans, conceiv- 
ing their rights thus established, were deter- 
mined to maintain tliem ; and tliey accord- 
ingly, opposed to the acts of a venal court, 
resolved to subjugate them to its authority, 
that calm, steady perseverance, wortliy of 
men who were determined to be free. 

In 1772, lord Hillsborough gave in his re 
signation, occasioned, as w-as supposed, froni 
some mortification he had experienced, or the 
evident dislike of tlie king to his administra- 
tion, which he conceived had tended to weaken 
the affection and respect of the colonies for a 
royal government — a sentiment which Dr. 
Franklin had taken every proper means to 
encourage, by the communication of suitable 
information, and convincing proofs derived 
from America. But the doctor was not only 
instrumental in the dismissal of this minister, 
but perhaps in the appointment of his succes- 
sor : for complaining of lord Hillsborough one 
day at court, to a person of considerable influ- 
ence, that person told him, that tlie Ameri- 
cans were represented by his lordship as an 
unquiet people, not easily satisfied with any 
ministry; that however it was thought too 
much occasion had been given them to dislike 
the present; and he asked him, whether, in 
case he should bo removed, he could name 
another likely to be more acceptable to the 
colonies] I)r. Franklin instantly replied, 
“Yes, there is lord Dartmouth — we liked 
him very well when he was at the head of 
the board formerly, and in all probability 
should again.” This was probably reported : 
what influence it may have had is uncertain ; 
but shortly after, lord Dartmouth was actually 
appointed to succeed lord Hillsborough, to 
the great satisfaction of all the friends of 
America. 

Dr. Franklin, it appears, had, about this 
time, a strong inclination to return to Ame- 
rica, though well pleased with his residence 
in England, where, as he writes to his son, 
“Nothing can be more agreeable tlian my 
situation, more especially as I liope for less 
embarrassment from the new administration. 
A general re^ct paid me by the learned — a 
number of friends and acquaintance among 
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them, with whom I have a pleasi^ inter- 
course ; a character of so much weight, that 
it has protected me, when some in power 
would have done me injury, and continued 
me in an office* they would have deprived 
me of ; my company so much desired, that I 
seldom dine at home in winter, and could 
spend the whole summer in the country- 
houses of inviting friend^ if I chcMie it Learn- 
ed and ingenious foreigners that came to 
England, almost all make a point of visiting 
me, (for my reputation is still higher abroad 
than here); several of the foreign ambassa- 
dors have assiduously cultivated my acquaint- 
ance, treating me as one of tlieir corps^ partly 
I believe, from the desire they have from 
time to time of hearing something of Ameri- 
can affairs, an object become of importance in 
foreign courts, who begin to hope Britaui’s 
alarming power will be diminished by the 
defection of her colonies; and partly, that 
they may have an opportunity of introducing 
me to the gentlemen of their country who 
desire it. The king, too, has lately been 
heard to speak of me with regard. These are 
flattering circumstances; but a violent longing 
for home sometimes seizes me, which I can 
no otherwise subdue, but by promising my- 
self a return next spring, or next autumn, 
and so forth. As to returning hither, if I 
once go back, I have no thoughts of it I am 
too far advanced in life, to propose three voy- 
ages more.f I have some important affairs to 
settle at home; and considering my double 
expenses here and there, I hardly think my 
salaries fully compensate the di^vantages. 
The late change, however, (of the American 
minister) being thrown into the balance, de- 
termines me to stay another winter.” 

Ijord Dartmouth had heretofore expressed 
great personal regard for Dr. Franklin, who 
now found himself upon very good terms with 
this new minister. 

As an explanatory introduction to a trans- 
action of much interest and importance in the 
annals of Dr. Franklin, which made a con- 
siderable noise at this time, (1773-4,) and 
which has not hitherto been satisfactorily de- 
veloped to the public, it may be proper to re- 
vert a few years back to the history of the 
colony of Massachusetts ; for which purpose 
the following short sketch, from an unknown 
hand, is submitted : — 

“ From the royal and ministerial assurances 
given in favour of America in the year 1769, 
the subsequent repeal in 1770, of five sixths 

the duties which had been imposed in 1767, 
together with the renewal of the mercantile 

•Deputy pOBtmaster.peneral of America. 

t After nil return to America, in tbeipring of 1775, 
the welfare of bii country afain induced him to cross 
the Atlantic in 1776, and undertake, at the age of se- 
venty-one, infirm, and expoeed to be captured, a win- 
ter^ voyage, to Prance ; he return^ in 1785 then in 
his eightieth year. 


intercourse between Great Britain and her 
colonies, many hoped that the contention be- 
tween the two countries was finally closed. 
In all the provinces excepting Massachusetts, 
appearances seemed to favour that opinion. 
Many incidents operated tliere to the pre- 
judice of that harmony which had began else- 
where to return. The stationing a military 
force among them was a permanent source of 
uneasiness. The royal army had been brought 
thither with the avowed design of enforcing 
submission to the mother country. Speeches 
from the throne, and addresses from both 
houses of parliament, had taught them to look 
upon the inhabitants as factious turbulent 
citizens, who aimed at throwing off all subor- 
dination to Great Britain ; they on the other 
hand were accustomed to look upon the sol- 
diery as instruments of tyranny, sent on pur- 
pose to dragoon them out of their liberties. 
Mutual insults and provocations were the 
consequence. 

“ On the evening of the 5th of March, 1770, 
a tumult between the town’s-people and a 
party of the soldiers took place. In this the 
latter fired on the former and killed several 
of them. Moderate men interposed and pre- 
vented a general carnage. The events of 
this tr^ical night sunk deep in the minds of 
the citizens. The anniversary of it was ob- 
served with great solemnity. Their ablest 
speakers were successively employed to de- 
liver an annual oration, to preserve the re- 
membrance of it fresh in their minds. On 
these occasions, the blessings of liberty — the 
horrors of slavery — and a variety of such 
popular topics were displayed in elegant lan- 
guage, and presented to the public view in 
their most pleasing or most hideous forms. 

“The obstacles to returning harmony, 
which have already been mentioned, were 
increased by making the judges in Massa- 
chusetts independent of the province. For- 
merly they had been paid by yearly grants 
from the assembly ; but from the year 1772, 
Peter Oliver, the chief justice of the superior 
court, received his salary from the crown. 
This was resented by the assembly as a species 
of bribery, tending to bias his judicial deter- 
minations in favour of the mother country. 
They made it the foundation of an impeach- 
ment ; but this produced no other consequence 
than a dissolution of the assembly which 
prosecuted the undourtly measure. 

“ A personal animosity between governor 
Bernard, lieutenantrgovemor Hutchinson, and 
some distinguished patriots in Massachusetts, 
contributed to perpetuate a flame of discon- 
tent in that province, though elsewhere it 
had visibly abated. This was worked up in 
the year 1773 to a high pitch by a singular 
combination of circumstances. Some letters 
had been written in the course of the dispute 
by lieutenant-governor Hutchinson, Mr. Oli- 
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ver, and others in Boston, to persoiw in power 
and ofl5ce in England, which contained a very 
unfavourable representation of public affairs, 
and tended to show the necessity of coercive 
measures, and of changing the chartered sys- 
tem of provincial government. These letters 
fell into the hands of Dr. FVanklin, agent of ^ 
the province, who transmitted tliem to his 
constituents. The indication and animosity 
which was excited on their perusal, knew no 
hounds. The house of representatives agreed 
on a petition and remonstrance to his majesty, 
in which they charged their governor and 
lieutenant-governor with being betrayers of 
their trus^ and of the people they governed ; 
and of giving private, partial, and false inform- 
ation. They also declared them enemies to 
the colonies, and prayed for justice against 
them, and for their speedy removal from their 
places. 

“ This petition and remonstrance being 
transmitted to England, the merits of it were 
discussed before his majesty’s privy council. 
After a hearing before that board, in which 
Dr. Franklin represented the province of 
Massachusetts, the governor and lieutenant^ 
governor were acquitted. Mr. Wedderburn, 
(afterwards lord Loughborough,) who defend- 
ed the accused royal servant^ in the course 
of his pleadings, inveighed ugaiiislDr. Frank- 
lin in the hitterpst language., as the fnmenter 
of the disputes between the two countries. It 
was no protection to this venerable sago, that 
being the agent of Massachusetts, he conceiv- 
ed it his duty to inform his constituents of 
letters written on public affairs, calculated to 
overturn their chartered constitution. The 
age, respectable character, and highly literary 
rank of the subject of the philippic of — ‘ The 
pert^ prim^ prater of the northern race' (as 
the satiric poet Churchill designates Wed- 
derbum,) turned the attention of the public 
on the transaction. The insult offered to one 
of their public agents, and especially to one 
who was both the idol and ornament of his 
country, sunk deep into the minds of the 
Americans: that a faithful servant, whom 
they loved and almost adored, should be in- 
sulted for discharging his official duty, rankled 
in their hearts.”* 

Dr. Franklin told Mr. Lee, one of his coun- 
sel, after the business was concluded, that he 
was indifferent to Mr. Wedderbum’s speech, 
but that he was indeed sincerely sorry to see 
the lords of council behave so indecently; 
manifesting, in the rudest manner, the great 
pleasure they received from the solicitor’s 
speech; that dernier court, he said, before 
whom all the colony affairs were tried, was 
not likely to act in a candid and impartial 
manner upon any future American question. 
They showed, he added, that the coarsest 
language can be grateful to the politest ear. 

* See tbe E.\axninatioai, in thii edition. 


The following short statement of Dr. 
Franklin’s behaviour before the privy council, 
from the pen of Dr. Priestly, (who was pre- 
sent) may not be deemed uninteresting. 

Extract of a letter from Dr. Priestly, dated 

Northumberland, United States^ Nov. 10, 

1802. 

“ I shall proceed to relate some particulars 
respecting Dr. FVanklin’s behaviour, whei 
lord Loughborough, (then Mr. Wedderburn,) 
pronounced his violent invective against him 
at the privy council, on his presenting the 
complaints of the province of Massachusetts 
against tlieir governor. Some of die particu- 
lars may be tliought amusing. 

“ On the morning of the day on which the 
cause was to be heard, 1 met Mr. Burke, in 
Parliament-street, accompanied by Dr. Dou- 
glas, afterwards bishop of Carlisle ; and after 
introducing us to each other as men of letters, 
he asked me whither I was going 1 I said I 
could tell him where I wished to go. He 
then asking me where it was, I said to the 
privy-council, but that I was afraid I could 
not get admission. He then desired me to go 
along with him. Accordingly 1 did ; but 
when we got into the anti-room, wo found it 
quite filled with persons as desirous of g*et- 
tiiig admission as ourselves. Seeing this, I 
said we should never get through the crowd. 
He said, ‘ give me your arm and locking 
it fast in his, he soon made his way to the 
door of the privy-council. I then said, ‘ Mr. 
Burke, you are an excellent leader he re- 
plied, ‘ I wish other persons thought so too.’ 

“ After waiting a short time, the door of the 
privy-council opened, and we entered the 
first, when Mr. Burke took his stand behind 
the first chair next to the president, and I be- 
hind that the next to his. When the busi- 
ness was opened, it was sufficiently evident, 
from the speech of Mr. Wedderburn, who 
was counsel for the governor, that the real 
object of the court was to insult Dr. Franklin, 
All this time he stood in a corner* of the room, 
not far from me, without the least apparent 
emotion. 

“ Mr. Dunning, who was the leading counsel 
on the part of the colony, was so hoarse, that 
he could hardly make himself heard; and 
Mr. Lee, who was the second, spoke but 
feebly in reply ; so that Mr. Wedderbuni had 
a complete triumph. At the sallies of his 
sarcastic wit, all the members of the council, 
the president himself (lord Gower) not ex- 
cepted, frequently laughed outright. No per- 
son belonging to the council behaved with 
decent gravity, except lord North, who, com- 
ing late, took his stand behind the chair op- 
posite to me. 

“ When the business was over. Dr. Franklin, 

• Error. He stood close to the Are, and in front of 
tbe council-table. 
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in going out, took me by the hand, in a man- 
ner that indicated some feeling. I s(»n fol- 
lowed him, and going through the anti-room, 
saw Mr. Wedderbuni there, surrounded with 
a circle of his friends and admirers. Being 
known to him, he stepped forwards, as if to 
speak to me ; but I turned aside, and made 
what haste I could out of the place. 

“ The next morning I breakfasted with the 
doctor, when he said, ‘ he had never before 
been so sensible of the power of a good con- 
science; for if he had not considered the 
thing for which he had been so much insult- 
ed, as one of the best actions of his life, and 
what he should certainly do again in the same 
circumstances, he could not have supported 
it.’ He was accused of clandestinely procur- 
ing certain letters, containing complaints of 
the governor, and sending them to America, 
with a view to excite their animosity against 
him, and thus to embroil the two countries. 
But he assured me, that he did not even 
know that such letters existed, till they were 
brought to him as assent for the colony^ in 
order to be sent to his constituents; and the 
cover of the letters on which the direction 
had been written, being lost, he only guessed 
at the person to wiioin they were addressed, 
by the contents. 

“ That Dr. Franklin, notwithstanding ho did 
not show it at the time, was much impressed 
by the business of tlie privy-council, appeared 
from this circumstance: when he attended 
there, he was dressed in a suit of Manchester 
velvet ; and Silas Deane told me, when they 
met at Paris, to sign the treaty between 
France and America, he purposely put on 
that suit. 

“ The publication of the letters of Hutchin- 
son and Oliver, by the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, and the transmission of attested co- 
pies of the same, with their address, event- 
ually produced a duel between Mr. William 
Whately, (brother of the deceased Mr. Tho- 
mas Whately, secretary to the treasury, to 
whom the letters were originally addressed, 
and in whoso possession they were supposed 
to have been at the time of his death, in 
1772,) and Mr. John Temple,* of Boston, 
New England ; eacli of whom had been sus- 
pected of having been instrumental in procur- 
ing the letters, and sending them to America. 
This tragical event, which Dr. Franklin 
could not foresee, nor had an opportunity of 
preventing, was maliciously made use of by his 
enemies, to cast an odium on his character.” 


The following account is from a manu- 
script in Dr. Franklin’s hand-writing, found 
among his papers ; evidently drawn up wdth 
a view to justify his conduct with respect to 
those famous letters, and the unfortunate 

* Afterwards sir John Teniole, and for several years 
British consul in the United States. 


event that resulted therefrom, and probably 
with the intent of inserting it in his memoirs ; 
for it is embodied in the present work, as well 
for justification, as an historical document, im- 
portant in the American annals. 

Dr. Franklin may be considered as thus 
again continuing his own memoirs. 

Having been from my youth more or less 
engaged in public affairs, it has often happen- 
ed to me in the course of my life, to be cen- 
sured sharply for the part I took in them. 
Such censures I have generally passed over 
in silence, conceiving, when they were just, 
that I ought rather to amend than defend ; 
and when tliey were undeserved, that a little 
time would justify me. Much experience 
has confirmed my opinion of the propriety of 
this conduct; for notwithstanding the fre- 
quent, and sometimes the virulent, attacks 
which the jostlings of party interests have 
drawn upon me, I have had the folic ity of 
bringing down to a good old age as foir a re- 
putation (may I be permitted to say it) as 
most public men that I have knowm, and have 
never had reason to repent my neglecting to 
defend it. 

I should, therefore, (persisting as old men 
ought to do m old habits,) have taken no no- 
tice of the lato mvoctivf» of the Bolicitor-gene- 
ral, nor of the abundant abuse in the papers, 
were 1 not urged to it by my friends, who 
say, that the first being delivered by a public 
officer of government, before a high and most 
respectable court, the privy council, and 
countenanced by its repo^ and the latter 
having that for its foundation, it behoves me, 
more especially as I am about leaving this 
country, to furnish them with the knowledge 
of such facts as may enable them to justify to 
others their good opinion of me. This com- 
pels me to the present undertaking; for, 
otherwise, having, for some time p^t, been 
gradually losing all public connectioij*, de- 
clining my agencies, determining on retiring 
to my little family, that I might enjoy tlie re- 
mainder of life in private repose, indifferent 
to the opinion of courtiers, as having nothing 
to seek or wish among them ; and being se- 
cure, tliat time would soon lay the dust which 
prejudice and party have so lately raised, I 
should not think of giving myself the trouble 
of writing, and my friends of reading, an 
apology for my political conduct. 

That this conduct may be better under- 
stood, and its consistency more apparent, it 
seems necessary that I should first explain 
the principles on which I have acted. It has 
long appeared to me that the only true British 
policy was that which aimed at tlie good of 
the whole British empire ^ not that which 
sought the advantage of one part in the dis- 
advantage of the others ; therefore all mea- 
sures of procuring gain to the mother coun- 
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tiT, arising from loss to her colonies, and all 
of gain to tlie colonies, arising from or occa- 
sioning loss to Britain, especially where the 
gain was small, and the loss great, every 
abridgment of the power of the mother coun- 
try, where that power was not prejudicial to 
the liberties of the colonists, and every dimi- 
nution of the privileges of the colonists, where 
they were not prejudicial to the welfare of 
the mother country, I, in my own mind, con- 
demned as improper, partial, unjust, and mis- 
chievous ; tending to create dissensions, and 
weaken that union, on which the strength, 
solidity, and duration of the empire greatly 
depended ; and I opposed, as far as my little 
powers went, all proceedings either here or 
in America, that in my opmion had such 
tendency. Hence it has often happened to 
me, that while 1 have been thought here too 
much of an American, I have in America 
been deemed too much of an Englishman. 

From a thorough inquiry (on occasion of 
the stamp act) into the nature of the connec- 
tion between Britain and tlie colonies, I be- 
came convinced, that the bond of their unioti 
is not the parliament but the king. That in 
removing to America, a country out of the 
realm, they did not carry with them the sta- 
tutes then existing ; for if they did, the Puri- 
tans must have been subject there to the same 
grievous act of conformity, tithes, spiritual 
courts, &c., which they meant to be free from 
by going thither; and in vain would tliey 
have left their native country, and all the 
conveniences and comforts of its improved 
state, to combat the hardships of a new set- 
tlement in a distant wilderness, if they had 
taken with them what they meant to fly from, 
or if they had left a power behind them capa- 
ble of sending the same chains after them, to 
bind them in America. They took with them, 
however, by compact, their allegiance to the 
king, and a legislative power for the making 
a new body of laws with his assent, by which 
they were to be governed. Hence they be- 
came distinct states, under the same prince, 
united as Ireland is to the crown, but not to 
the realm of England, and governed each by 
its own laws, though with the same sove- 
reign, and having each the right of granting 
its own money to that sovereign. 

At the same time, I considered the king’s 
supreme authority over all the colonies, as of 
the greatest importance to them, affording a 
dernier resort for settling all their disputes, 
a means of preserving peace among them with 
each other, and a centre in which their com- 
mon force might be united against a common 
enemy : this authority, I therefore thought, 
when acting within its due limits, should be 
ever as carefully supported by the colonists 
as by the inhabitants of Britain. 

In conformity with these principles, and as 
agent for the cokmies, I opposed the stamp 
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act, and endeavoured to obtain its repeal, as 
an infringement of the rights of the colonists, 
of no real advantage to Britain, since she 
might ever be sure of greater aids fiom our 
voluntary grants, than she could expect from 
arbitrary taxes, as by losing our respect and 
affection, on which much of her commerce 
with us depended, she would lose more in 
that commerce than she could po^ibly rain 
by such taxes, and as it was detriments to 
the harmony which liad till tlien so happily 
subsisted, and which was so essential to the 
welfare of the whole. And to keep up as 
much as in me lay, a reverence for the king, 
and a respect for the BritisJi nation on that 
side of the water, and on this, some regard 
for the colonies (both tending to promote that 
harmony,) I industriously on all occasions, in 
my letters to Americ^ represented the mea- 
sures that were grievous to them, as being 
neither royal nor national measures, hut the 
schemes of an administration, which wished 
to recommend itself for its ingenuity in finance, 
or to avail itself of now revenues in creating, 
by places and pensions, new dependencies ; 
for that the king was a goofl and gracious 
prince, and tlie people of Britain their real 
friends. And on this side the water, I re- 
presented the people of America as fond of 
Britain, concerned for its interests and its 
glory, and without the least desire of a separa- 
tion from it In botli cases, I thought and 
still think, I did not exceed the bounds of 
truth, and I have the heart-felt satisfaction 
attending good intentions, even when they 
are not successful. 

With these sentiments I could not but see 
with concern the sending of troops to Boston ; 
and their behaviour to the people there, gave 
me infinite unea£!ines.s, as I apprehended from 
that measure the worst of consequences ; — a 
breach between the two countries. And I 
was the more concerned when I found, that 
it was considered there as a national measure, 
(since none here opposed it,) and as a proof 
that Britain had no longer a parental regard 
for them. I mysel f in conversation sometimes 
spoke of it in this light, and I own with some 
resentment, (being myself a native of that 
country) till I was, to my great surprise, ^ 
sured a gentleman of character and dis- 
tinction, (whom I am not permitted to namey*' 
that not only the measure I particularly cen- 
sured so warmly, but all the other grievances 
we complained of, took their rise, not from the 
government here, but were projected, pro* 
posed to administration, solicit^, and obtain- 
ed, by some of the most respectable among 
the Americans themselves ; as necessary mea^ 
sures for the welfare of that country. As I 
could not readily assent to the probebilitv of 
this, he undertook to convince me, and he 

* Dr. Williameon, of South CaroUna, haa avowed 
bimaelf as the communicator. 
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hoped through me (as their agent here) my 
countrymen. Accordingly, he called on me 
some days after, and produced to me these 
very letters from lieutenant-governor Hutchin- 
son, secretary Oliver, and others, which have 
since been the subject of so much discussion. 

Though astonished, I could not but confess 
myself convinced, and I was ready, as he 
desired, to convince ©y countrymen ; for I 
saw, I felt indeed by its effect upon myself, 
the tendency it must have towards a recon- 
ciliation ; which for the common good I 
earnestly wished ; it appeared, moreover, my 
duty to give my constituents intelligence of 
such importance to their affairs ; — but there 
was some difficulty, as this gentleman would 
not permit copies to be taken of the letters ; 
and if that could have been done, the authen- 
ticity of those copies might have been doubted 
and disputed. My simple account of them, 
as papers I had seen, would have been still 
less certain ; I therefore wished to have the 
use of the originals "or that purpose, which I 
at length obtained, on these express conditions : 
that they should not be printed, that no copies 
should be taken of them, tliat they should be 
shown only to a few of the leading })eople of 
the government, and that they should be care- 
fully returned. 

I accepted those conditions, and under the 
same transmitted the original letters to the 
committee of correspondence at Boston, with- 
out taking or reserving any copy of them for 
myself. I agreed the more willingly to the 
restraint, from an apprehension that a publi- 
cation might, considering the state of irritation 
in whicli the minds of the people there had 
long been kept, occasion some riot of mis- 
chievous consequence. I had no other scru- 
ple in sending them, for as they had been 
handed about here to injure that people, Mffiy 
not use them for their advantage? The 
writers, too, had taken the same liberty with 
the letters of others, transmitting hither those 
of Rosne and Auchmiity, in confirmation of 
their own calumnies against the Americans ; 
copies of some of mine too, had been returned 
liere by officers ot government; why then 
should theirs be exempt from the some treat- 
ment ? To whom tliey had been directed 
here I could only conjecture ; for I was not 
informed, and there was no address upon 
them when I received them. My letter, in 
which I inclosed them, expressed more fully 
the motives aboveinontion^ for sending them, 
and I shall presently give an extract of so 
much as related to them. 

But as it has, on the contrary, been roundly 
asserted, that I did not^ as agent, transmit 
those letters to the assembly’s committee of 
correspondence ; that I sent them to a junto, 
my peculiar correspondents ; that fearing to 
be known as the person who sent them, I had 
insisted on the keeping tliat circumstance a 


secret ; that I hod “ shown the utmost solici- 
tude to have that secret kept and as tins 
has been urged as a demonstrative proof that 
I was conscious of guilt in the manner of ob- 
taining them, and therefore feared a discovery 
so much as to have been afraid of putting my 
name to tlie letter in which I inclosed them, 
and which only appeared to be mine by my 
well-known hand writing ; I would here, 
previous to that extract, oWrve, that on the 
same paper was first written the copy of a 
preceding letter, which had been first signed 
by me as usual ; and, accordingly, the letter 
now in question began with these words, 
“ The above is a copy of my last and all 
the first part of it was on busmess transacted 
by me relating to the affairs of the province, 
and particularly to two })etitions sent to me 
as agent by the assembly, to be presented to 
the king. These circumstances must to every 
person there have as clearly showm me to be 
the writer of that letter, as my well-known 
hand must have done to those peculiar co- 
respondents of my own, to whom it is said 1 
sent it. If then 1 hoped to be concealed by 
not signing rny name to such a letter, I must 
have been as silly as that bird, which is sup- 
jx)sed to think itself unseen when it has hid 
only its head. And if I could depend on my 
correspondents keeping secret, a letter and u 
transaction which they must needs know were 
mine, I might as well have trusted them with 
my name, and could liave had no motive for 
omitting it. In truth, all I insisted on was, 
(in pursuance of my engagement,) that the 
letters sliould not be printed or copied ; but I 
had not at the time the least thought or desire 
of keeping my part in that transaction a 
secret ; and, therefore, so far from reijuesting 
it, I did not so much as give the smallest 
intimation, even that it would be agreeable 
to me not to be mentioned on the occasion. 
And if I had had that inclination, I must have 
been very weak indeed to fancy, that the 
person I wTote to, all the rest of the com- 
mittee of correspondence, five other persons 
named, and “ such others as the committee 
might think fit to show them to,” with three 
gentlemen here to wffiom I had communi- 
cated the matter, should all keep as a secret 
on my account wffiat I did not state as a secret, 
or request should be concealed. 

So much of the letter as j^lates to the 
governor’s letter, is as follows : 

“ On this occasion I tliink it fit to acquaint 
you, that there has lately fallen into my hands 
part of a correspondence that I have reason 
to believe laid the foundation of most, if not 
all our present grievances. I am not at 
liberty to tell through what channel I receiv- 
ed it ; and I have engaged that it shall not be 
printed, nor any copies taken of the whole, oi 
any part of it ; but I am allowed to let it be 
seen by some men of wwth in the province, 
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for their satisfaction only. In confidence of 
our preserving inviolably ray engagement, 
send you inclosed the original letters, to 
obviate every pretence of unraimess in copy- 
ing, interpolation, or omission. The hands 
of the gentlemen will be well known. Possi- 
bly they may not like such an exposal of 
their conduct, however tenderly and pri\’ately 
it may be managed. But if they are good 
men, or pretend to be such, and agree that 
all good men wish a good understanding 
and harmony to subsist between the colonies 
and their mother country^ they ought the 
less to regret, that at the small expense of 
their reputation for sincerit}'^ and public spirit 
among their compatriots, so desirable an event 
may in some degree he forwarded. For my 
own part, I cannot but acknowledge, that my 
resentment against this country, for its arbi- 
trary measures in governing us, conducted by 
the late minister, has, since my conviction by 
these papers, that those measures were pro- 
jected, advised, and called for, by men of 
character among ourselves, and whose advice 
must therefore be attended with all the weight 
that was proper to mislead, and which could 
therefore scarce fail of misleading ; my own 
resentment, I say, has by this means been 
exceedingly abated. I think they must have 
the same effect with you ; but I am not, as I 
have said, at liberty to make the letters public. 
I can only allow them to be seen by yourself, 
by the other gentlemen of the committee of 
correspondence, by Messrs. Bowdoin and Pitts 
of the council, and doctors Chauncey, Cooper, 
and Winthrop, with a few such other gentle- 
men as you may think fit to show them to. 
After being some months in your possession, 
you are requested to return them to me. 

“ As to the writers, I can easily, as well as 
charitably, conceive it possible, that a man 
educated in prepossessions of the unbounded 
authority of parliament, &c., may think un- 
justifiable every opposition even to its uncon- 
stitutional exactions, and imagine it their duty 
to suppress, as much as in them lies, such op- 
position. But when I find them bartering 
away the liberties of their native country for 
posts, and negotiating for salaries and pen- 
sions extorted from the people ; and conscipus 
of the odium these might be attended with, 
calling for troops to protect and secure the 
enjoyment of them ; when I see them excit- 
ing jealousies in the crown, and provoking it 
to work against so great a part of its faithful 
subjects ; creating enmities between the dif- 
ferent countries of which the empire consists ; 
occasioning a great expense to the old coun- 
try, for suppressing or preventing imaginary 
rebellions in the new, and to the new coun- 
try, for the payment of needless gratifications 
to useless officers and enemies ; I cannot but 
doubt their sincerity, even in the political 
principles they profess, and deem them mere 
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time-servers, seeking their owm private emo- 
lument, through any quantity of public mis- 
chief; betrayers of the interest, not of their 
native country only, but of the government 
they pretend to serve, and of the whole Eng- 
bsli empire. 

“With the greatest esteem and respect, I 
have tlie honour to be, sir, your and the com- 
mittee’s most obedient humble servant, 

“B. FRANKUN.” 

My next letter is of January 5th, 1773, to 
the same gentleman, beginning with these 
words: — “I did myself the honour of writing 
to you on the 2d of December past, inclosing 
some origindl letters from persons at Boston, 
which I hope got safe to hand.” — And tlien 
goes on with other business transacted by me 
as agents and is signed with my name ns 
usual. In truth, I never sent an anonymous 
letter to any person in America, since my re- 
sidence in Ijondon, unless where two or more 
letters happened to he on the same paper, the 
first a copy of a preceding letter, and the sub- 
sequent referring to the preceding ; in that 
case, I may possibly have omitted signing 
more than one of them as umiecessary. 

The first letter, acknowledging the receipt 
of the papers, is dated Boston, March 24, 1773, 
and begins thus : “ I have just received your 
favour of the 2d December last, wdth the 
several papers inclosed, for which I am much 
obliged to you. I have communicated them 
to some of the gentlemen you mentioned. 
They are of opinion, that though it might be 
inconvenient to publish them, yet it might be 
expedient to have copies taken and left on 
this side the water, as there may be a neces- 
sity to make some use of them hereafter: 
however, I read to them what you had wrote 
to me upon the occasion, and told them I 
could by no means consent copies of them or 
any part of them should be taken without 
your express leave ; that I would write to you 
upon the subject, and should strictly conform 
to ^ur directions.” 

The next letter, dated April 20th, 1773, be- 
gins thus : — “ 1 wrote you in ray last, that the 
gentlemen to whom I had communicated the 
papers you sent me under cover of yours of 
the 2d of December last, were of opinion that 
they ought to be retained on this side the 
water, to be hereafter employed as the exi- 
gency of our affairs may require, or at least, 
that authenticated copies ought to be taken 
before th^ are returned : I shall have, I find, 
a very difficult task properly to conduct this 
matter, unless you obtain leave for their be- 
ing retained or copied. I shall wait your di- 
rections on this head, and hope they will be 
such as will be agreeable to aU the gentle- 
men, who unanimously are of opinion, that it 
can by no means answer any valuable pur- 
pose to send them here for the inspection of 
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a few persons, barely to satisfy their curi- 
osity.” 

On the 9th of March, I wrote to the same 
person, not having then received the preced- 
ing letters, and mentioned my having written 
to him on the 2d of December and 5th of 
January; and knowing what use was made 
against the people therej of every trifling 
mob ; and fearing lest if the letters should, 
contrary to my directions, be made public, 
something more serious of the kind might 
happen, I concluded that letter thus: — “I 
must hope that great care will be t^en to 
keep our people quiet, since nothing is more 
wished for by our enemies, than that by in- 
surrection^ we should give a good pretence 
for increasing the military among us, and put- 
ting us under more severe restraints. And 
it must be evident to all, that by our rapidly 
increasing strength, we shall soon become of 
so much importance, that none of our just 
claims or privileges will be, as heretofore, 
unattended to, nor any security we can wish 
for our rights be denied us.” 

Mine of May 6th, begins thus : — “ I have 
received none of your ^vours since that of 
Nov. 28th. I have since written to you of 
the following dates, Dec. 2d, Jan. 5th, March 
9th, and April 3d, which I hope got safe to 
hand.” Thus in two, out of three Tetters sub- 
sequent to that of Dec. 2d, which inclosed the 
governor’s letters, I mentioned my writing 
that letter, which shows I could have no in- 
tention of concealing my having written it ; 
and that therefore the assertion of my sending 
it anonymously is without probability. 

In mine of June 2d, 177B, I acknowledge 
the receipt of his letter of March 24th, and 
not being able to answer immediately, his re- 
quest of leave to copy the letters, I said no- 
thing of them then, postponing that subject 
to an opportunity which was expected two 
days after, viz : June 4th, when my letter of 
that date concludes thus : — “ As to the letters 
I communicated to you, though I have not 
been able to obtain leave to take copies or 
publish them, I have permission to let the 
originals remain with you, as long as you may 
think it of any use to have the originals in 
possession.” 

In mine of July — 1773, I answer the 
above of April 20, as follows : — “ The letters 
communicated to you were not merely to 
satisfy the curiosity of any, but it was thou^t 
there might be a use in showing them to some 
friends of the province, and even to some oj" 
the governor's party^ for their more certam 
information concerning his conduct and poli- 
tics, though the letters were not made quite 
public. I believe I have since written to you, 
that there was no occasion to return them 
speedily ; and though I cannot obtain leave as 
yet to su^r copies to be taken of them, I am 
allowed to say, that they may beJihoWD and 


read to whom and as many as you think 
pr^r.” 

The same person wrote to me, June 14th, 
1773, in these terms; “I have endeavoured 
inviolably to keep to your injunctions with 
respect to the papers you sent me ; I have 
shown them only to such persons as you di- 
rected; no one person, except Dr. Cooper, 
and one of the committee, knows from whom 
they came, or to whom they were sent 
I have constantly avoided mentioning your 
name upon the occasion, so that it never need 
be known (if you incline to keep it a se- 
cret) who they came from, and to whom they 
were sent ; and I desire, so far as 1 am con- 
cerned, my name may not be mentioned; 
for it may he a damage to me, 1 thought it, 
however, my duty to communicate them as 
permitted, as they contained matters of im- 
portance that very nearly affected the govern- 
ment ; and notwithstanding all my care and 
precaution, it is now publicly known that 
such letters are here. Considering the niom- 
ber of persons who were to see them, (not 
less than ten or fifteen) it is astonishing they 
did not get air before.” Then he goes on to 
relate how the assembly having heard of 
them, obliged him to produce them, but en- 
gaged not to print them ; and that they after- 
wards did nevertheless print them, having 
got over that engagement by the appearance 
of copies in the house, produced by a member 
who it was reported had just received them 
from England. This letter concludes, “I 
have done all in my power strictly to conform 
to your restrictions, but from the circum- 
stances above related, you must be sensible it 
was impossible to prevent the letters being 
made public, and therefore hope I shall be 
free from all blame respecting this matter.” 

This letter accounts for its being unexj^ct- 
edly to me, made a secret in Boston that I 
had sent the letters. The gentleman, to 
whom I sent them, had his reasons for desir- 
ing not to be known as the person who re- 
ceived and c(Hnmunicated them ; but as this 
would have been suspected, if it were known 
that I sent them, that circumstance was to bo 
kept a secret Accordingly, they were given 
to another, to be by hun produced by the 
committee.* 

* When Dr. Franklin put in his answer to the bill 
in Chancery, which bad been filed against him in th«> 
name of Mr. Whately, be demurred to two of the in- 
terrf^tories which it contained, and by which he was 
required to name the person in England from whom 
he had received the letters in question, and also the 
person in America to whom they had by him been 
transmitted ; and declined making any disclosure of 
their names. This demurrer was however overruled ; 
and he was orderesl to answer these interrogatories ; 
but feeling that his doing so would be a violoticn of his 
engagement to the person fh>m whom he had received 
the letters, and probably injurious to the person to 
whom they had bMn sent, he thought it incumbent on 
him to return to Amerirn, and thereby avoid the 
teeaeb of his engageaaent, and he appears to have 
done this conacientiontly ; and ao compMly, that the 
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My answer to this was of July 25th, 1773, 
as follo^^'s: “I am favoured witli yours of 
June 14th, containing some copies of the re- 
solves of the committee upon the letters. I 
see by your account of the transaction, that 
you could not well prevent what was done. 
As to the report of other copies being come 
from England, I think that could not be. It 
was an expedient to disengage the house.* I 
liope the possession of the originals, and the 
proceedings upon them, will be attended with 
salutary effects to the province, and then I 
shall be well pleased. — I observe what you 
mention, that no person besides Dr. Cooper, 
and one of the committee, knew they came 
from me. I did not accompany them witli , 
any request of being myself concealed, for be- 1 
lieving what I did, to be in tlie way of my 
duty as agent, though I had no doubt of its 
giving offence, not only to the parties ex- 
posed, but to administration here, I was re- 
gardless of the consequences. However, 
since the letters themselves are now copied 
and printed, contrary to the promise I made, 
I am glad my name has not been heard on 
the occasion ; and as I do not see it could be 
of any use to the public, I now wish it may 
continue unknown, though I hardly expect it. 
As to yours, you may rely on my never men- 
tioning it, except that I may be obliged to 

ahour yellin' lottor Ln my own vinJiocxiion, tu 

the person only who might otherwise think 
he had reason to blame me for breach of en- 
gagement.” 

With the abovementioncd letter of the 14th 
of June, I received one from another of the 
gentlemen to whom the papers had been com- 
municated, which says, “ By whom and to 
whom they were sent, is still a secret, known 
only to three persons here, and may still re- 
main so if you desire it.” My answer to him 
of July 25th, was, “ I accompanied them with 
no restriction relating to myself; my duty to 
the province as their agent, I thought requir- 

p?rson from whom the letters wern received, w’as never 
ascertained, till declared by Dr W himself ; nor were 
any of th^ conjectures respecting that person founded 
upon, or suggested by, any inddehry or indiscretion on 
the part of Dr Franklin He was not however under 
an equal obligation to secrecy, in regard to the peison 
to whom the letters xmmediatehj transmitted ; and 
he therefore confidentially informed a friend of his, (Dr 
Bancroft,) that they had been sent to Mr Cushing, 
then speaker of the house of representatives of the 
Massachusetts’ Bay ; with whom it was Dr. Franklin's 
duty, as agent for the assembly of that province, to 
correspond — a fact now ascertained in his Private 
Correstondence, Part II . and which there is no long- 
er any motive for concealing 
♦ Men sometimes think it allowable to act improper- 
ly for what they consider as pood purposes This was 
done at Boston, in regard to the letters under consider- 
ation — a publication of these letters was deemed of 
the highest importance, by the leading members of the 
house of representatives; and copies of them were 
therefore made unwarrantably; and these, the late 
Mr. Hancock was induced to bring forward in that 
house, of w'hich he was a member, and to declare that 
they had been sent to him from England ; a declara- 
tion which could not have been true. 


I ed the communication of them so far as I 
could. I was sensible I should make enemies 
there, and perhaps might offend government 
here ; but these apprehensions I disregarded. 
I did not expect, and hardly still expect, that 
my sending them could be kept a secret But 
since it is such hitherto, I now wish it may 
continue so, because the publication of the 
letters, contrary to my engagement has. 
changed the circumstances.” — His reply to 
this of the lOth of November, is, “ After all 
the solicitous inquiries of the governor and 
his friends respecting his letters, it still re- 
mains a secret from and to whom they were 
sent here. Tliis is known among us, to two 
only besides myself; and will remain undis- 
covered, unless further intelligence should 
come from your side the water, than I have 
reason to think has yet been obtained. I can- 
not, however, but admire your honest open- 
ness in this affair, and noble negligence of 
any inconveniencies that might arise to your- 
self in this essential service to our injured 
country.” 

To another friend I wrote of the same date, 
July 25th, what will sliow the apprehensions 
I was constantly under, of the mischiefs that 
might attend a breach from the exasperated 
state of things, and the arguments I used to 
prevent it, viz. “ I am glad to see that you are 

devoted into tlic i;uuilCll, UluJ ttJC aboul tO 

take part in our public affairs. Your abili- 
ties, integrity, and sober attachment to the 
liberties of our country, will be of great use 
at this tempestuous time, in conducting our 
little bark into a safe harbour. By tlie Bos- 
ton newspapers, there seem to be among us 
some violent spirits who are for an immediate 
rupture. But I tru.st the general prudence 
of our countrymen will see, that by our grow- 
ing strength we advance fast to a situation in 
which our claims must be allowed ; that by a 
premature struggle we may be crippled and 
kept down another age; that as between 
friends every affront is not worth a duel, and 
between nations every injury is not worth a 
war ; so between the governed and the go- 
verning, every mistake in government, every 
encroachment on rights, is not worth a rebel- 
lion: it is, in my opinion, sufficient for the 
present, that we hola them forth on all occa- 
sions, not giving up any of them, using at 
the same time every means to make them 
generally understood and valued by the peo- 
ple ; cultivating a harmony among the colo- 
nies, that their union in the same sentiments 
may give them greater weight ; remember- 
ing, withal, that this Protestant country (our 
mother, though of late an unkind one,) is 
worth preserving, and that her weight in the 
scale of Europe, her safety in a great flegree, 
may depend on our union with her. Thus 
conducting, I am confident, we may within a 
few years, obtain every allowance of, and 
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every security for, our inestimable privileges, 
that we can wish or d^ire.” — His answer of 
December Slst, is, “ I concur perfectly with 
you in the sentiments expressed in your last 
No considerate person, I should think, can 
approve of desperate remedies, except in des- 
perate cases. The people of America are ex- 
tremely agitated by the repeated eflforts of 
administration to subject them to absolute 
power. They have been amused with ac- 
counts of the pacific disposition of the minis- 
try, and flattered with assurances that upon 
their humble petitions all their grievances 
would be redressed. They have petitioned 
from time to time ; but their petitions Imve 
had no other effect than to make them feel 
more sensibly their own slavery. Instead of 
redress, every year has produced some new 
manmuvre, which could have no tendency 
but to irritate them more and more. The 
last measure of the East India company’s 
sending their tea here, subject to a duty, 
seems to have given the finishing stroke to 
their patience. You will have heard of the 
steps taken at Boston, New York, and Phila^ 
delphia, to prevent the payment of this duty, 
by sending the tea back to its owners ; but 
as this was found impossible at Boston, the 
destruction of the tea was the consequence. 
What the event of these commotions will be, 
God only kiiuwa. The pcuplc thiuu^li tli© 
colonies appear iiniiiovably fixed in their reso- 
lution, that the tea duty shall never be paid ; 
and if the ministry are determined to enforce 
these measures, I dread the consequences. I 
verily fear tliey will turn America into a 
field of blood. But I will hope for the best” 

I am told that administration is pc^essed 
of most of my letters sent or received on 
public affiiirs for some years past. Copies of 
them having been obtained from the files of 
the several assemblies, or as they passed 
through the post office. I do not condemn 
their ministerial industry, or complain of it 
The foregoing extracts may be compared 
with those copies ; and I can appeal to them 
with confidence, that upon such comparison 
these extracts will be found fiiithfully made. 
And that tlio whole tenor of my letters has 
been, to persuade patience and a careful 
guarding against ail violence, under the 
grievances complained of, and this from va- 
rious considerations, such as that the welfare 
of the empire depended upon the union of its 
parts, that the sovereign was well disposed 
towards us, and the body of this nation, our 
friends and well-wishers; that it was the 
ministry only who were prejudiced against 
us ; that the sentiments of ministers might in 
time be changed, or the ministers themselves 
be changed ; or that if tliose chances failed, at 
least time would infallibly bring redress, since 
the strength, weight, and importance of Ame- 
rica was continuSly and rapidly increasing. 


and its fnend^p of course daily becoming 
more valuable, ai^ more likely to be culti- 
vated by an attention to its righta The 
newspapers have announced, that treason is 
found in some of my letters. It must then be 
of some new species. The inventicm of court 
lawyers has always been fruitful in the dis- 
covery of new treasons: and perhaps it is now 
become treason to censure the conduct of 
ministera None of any other kind, I am 
sure, can be found in my correspondence. 

The eflfect of the governor’s letters on the 
minds of the people in New England, when 
they came to be read there, was precisely 
what had been expected, and proposed, by 
sending them over. It was now seen that 
the grievances, which had been so deeply re- 
sented, as measures of the mother countiy, 
were, in fact, the measures of two or three 
of their own people ; of course all that resent- 
ment was withdrawn from her, and fell where 
it was proper it should fall, on the heads of 
those caitiffs, who were the authors of the 
mischief. Both houses took up the matter in 
this light The council resolved that 
[ This piece is wanting.] 
and the house of representatives agreed to the 
following resolves, reported by the committee 
appoint^ to consider the letters, viz : — 

latd before the House qf Representatives, reported the 
following Resolves. 

“ Tuesday, June I5th, 1773. 
“Resolved, That the letters signed Thomas Hutchin- 
son, and Andrew Oliver, now under the consideration of 
this house, appear to be the genuine letters of the pre 
sent governor and lieutenant-governor of this pro- 
vince, whose hand-writing and signatures are well 
known to many of the members of this house • and that 
they contain aggravated accounts of facts, and misre 
presentations; and that one manifest design of them 
was to represent the matters they treat of in a light 
highly injurious to this province, and the persons 
against whom they were written. 

“ Resolved, That though the letters aforesaid, signed 
Thomas Hutchinson, are said by the governor in his 
message to this house of June 9th, to be, ‘ private let- 
ters written to a gentleman in London, since deceased,' 
and ‘ that all except the last were written many months 
before he came to the chair ; yet that they were writ- 
ten by the present governor, when he was Iteuten ant-go- 
vemor and chief justice of this province ; who has been 
represented abroad, as eminent for his abilities, as for 
his exalted station ; and was under no official obliga- 
tion to transmit private intelligence: and that they 
therefore must be considered by the person to whom they 
w'erc sent, as documents qf solid intelligence : and that 
this gentleman in London to whom they were written, 
was then a member of the British parliament, and 
one who was very active in American aflairs; and 
therefore that these letters, however secretly written, 
must naturally be supposed to have, and really had, apub- 
lie operation. 

“ Resolved, That these ‘ private letters’ being writ- 
ten * with express conAdence of secrecy,’ was only to 
prevent the contents of them being known here, as ap- 
pears by said letters; and this rendered them the 
more injurious in their tendency, and really insidious. 

“ Resolved, That the letters signed Thomas Hutch- 
inson, considering the person by whom they were writ- 
ten, the matters they expressly contain, the express 
reference in some of them for ‘full intelligence’ to Mr 
Hallowell, a person deeply interested in the measures 
so muchcomj^ainedof, and recommendatory noticeaof 
divers other persons, whose emoluments arising Arom 
our public burdens must excite them to uafkvouraUe 
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representations of us, tke measures (Aey suggest, the 
temper in which they were written, the manner in which 
they were sent, and the person to whom they were ad- 
dressed, had a natural uni\ ^acisus tendency to in- 
terrupt and alienate the aiJ^tions of our most gra- 
cious sovereign King George the Third, from this his loy- 
al and affectionate province ; to destroy that harmony 
and good will between Great Britain and this colony, 
which every friend to either would wish to establish; 
to excite the resentment of the British administration 
against this province; to defeat the endeavours of 
our agents and friends to serve us by a fair representa- 
tion of our state of grievances ; to prevent our hum- 
ble and repeated petitions from reaching the royal ear 
of our common sovereign ; and to produce the severs 
and destrueUvs measures which have been taken 
against this province, and others still more so, which 
have been threatened. 

“Resolved, As the opinion of this house, that it 
clearly appears from the letters aforesaid, signed Tko- 
mas HuUktnson and Jlndrew OUver, that it was the 
desire and endeavour of the writers of them, that cer- 
tain acts of the British parliament, for raising a reve- 
nue in America, might be earned into effect by military 
force; and by introducing a fleet and army into this 
his majesty’s loyal province, to intimidate the minds 
of his subjects here, and to prevent every constitutional 
measure to obtain the repeal of those acts, so justly es- 
teemed a grievance to us, and to suppress the very spirit 
of (Veedom. 

“ Resolved, That it is the opinion of this house, that 
as the salaries lately appointed for the governor, lieu- 
tenant-governor, and judges of this province, directly 
repugnant to the charter, and subversive of justice, 
are founded on this revenue ; and as these letters were 
wntten leith a design, and had a tendency to promote 
and support that revenue, therefore, there is great rea- 
son to suppose the writers of those letters tcerewell- 
knounng to, suggested and promoted the enacting said re- 
venue acts, and the establishments founded on the 
same. 

“Resolved, That while the writer of these letters 
signed Thomas Hutchinson, has been thus exerting him- 
self, by his ’secret confldential correspondence,* to in- 
troduce measures destructive of our constitutional 
liberty, he has been practising every method among 
the people of this province, to Ax in their minds an ex- 
alted opinion of his warmest affection for them, and 
his unremitted endeavours to promote their best inte- 
rests at the court of Great Britain. 

“ Resolved, as the opinion of this house. That by 
comparing these letters signed Tuo. Hutchinson, with 
those signed And. Oliver, Chas. Paxton, and Nath. 
Rogers, and considering what has since in fact taken 
place conformable thereto, that there have been for ma- 
ny years past, measures contemplated, and a plan form- 
ed, by a set ef men born and educated among us, to raise 
their own fortunes, and advance themselves to posts 
of honour and profit, not only to the destruction of the 
charter and constitution of this province, but at the 
expense of the rights and liberties of the American 
colonies. And it is further the opinion of this house, 
that the said persons have been some of the chief in- 
struments in the introduction of a military force into the 
province, to carry their plans into execution ; and 
therefore they have been not only greatly instrumental in 
disturbing the peace and harmony of the government 
and causing and promoting great discord and animo- 
sities, but are justly chargeable with the great corrup- 
tion of morals, and aU that confusion, misery, andblood- 
shed, which have been the natural tffects qf the introduc- 
tion of troops. 

“Whereas, for many years past, measures have 
been taken by the British administration, very griev- 
ous to the good people of this inrovince ; wbich this 
house have now reason to suppose, were promoted, if 
not originally suggested by the writers of these letters ; 
and many efforts have bMn made by the people to ob- 
tain the redress of their grievances : Resolved, 

“ TTiat it appears to this house, that the writers of 
these letters have availed themselves of disorders that 
naturally arise in a free government under such op- 
pressions, as arguments to prove, that it was original- 
ly necessary such measures should have been taken, 
and that they should now be continued and increased 
“ Whereas, in the letter singed Cha- Paxton, dated 
Boston Harbour, June 90, 1766, it is expressly declared, 
that * nnleM we have immediately two or three regi- 
ments. *tis the opinion of all the friends of govern- 
ment, that Boston will be in open rebellion.’ 


“ Resolved, That this is a most wicked and injurious 
representation, designed to inflame the minds of his 
majesty's ministers, and the nation ; and to excite m 
the breast of our sovereign, a jealousy of his loyal sub- 
jects of said town, without the least grounds there- 
for, as enemies of his majesty's person and govern- 
ment. 

“Whereas, certain letters by two private persons, 
signed, T. Moffht and G. Rome, have been laid before 
the house, which letters contain many matters highly 
injurious to government, and to the national peace : 
Resolved, That it has been the misfortune of this go- 
vernment, firom the earliest period of it, from time to 
time, to be secretly traduced and maliciously represent- 
ed to the British ministry, by persons who were nei- 
ther A-iendly to this colony, nor to the English consti- 
tution. 

“ Resolved, That this bouse have just reason to com- 
plain of It as a very great grievance, that the humble 
petitions and remonstrances of the commons of this 
province, are not allowed to reach the hands of our 
most gracious sovereign, merely because they are pre- 
sented by an agent, to whose appointment the governor, 
with whom our chief dispute may subsist, doth not 
consent; while the partial and infiammatory letters of 
individuals who are greatly interested in the revenue 
acts, and the measures taken to carry them into exe- 
cution, Aaoe been laid before administration, attended to, 
and determined upon, not only to the injury of the repu- 
tation of the people, but to the depriving them of their 
invaluable rights and liberties. 

“Whereas this house are humbly of opinion, that 
his majesty will judge it to be incompatible with the 
interest of his crown, and the peace and safety of the 
good people of this his loyal province, that persons 
should be continued in places of high trust and autho- 
rity in it, who are known to have with great indus- 
try, though secretly, endeavoured to undermine, alter, 
and overthrow the constitution of the province. 

“ Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That this house is bound in duty to the 
king and their constituents, humbly to remonstrate to 
his majesty, the conduct of his excellency Thomas 
Hutchinson, esq. governor, and the honourable Andrew 
Oliver, esq. lieutenant-governor of this province ; and 
to pray that his majesty would be pleased to remove 
them for ever from the government thereof." 

Upon these resolutions was founded a peti- 
tion, transmitted to me to be printed to his 
mtyesty. 

Lord Dartmouth, secretary of state for the 
colonies, being in the country when I received 
this petition, I transmitted it to his lordship, 
inclosed in a letter. 

No one who knows lord Dartmouth, can 
doubt of the sincerity of the good wishes ex- 
pressed in his letter to me ; and if his majes- 
ty's other servants had fortunately been pos- 
sessed of the same benevolent dispositions, 
with as much of that attention to the public 
interest, and dexterity in managing it, as 
statesmen of this country generally show in 
obtaining and securing their places, here was 
a fine opportunity put into their hands of “ re- 
establishing the union and harmony tlmt for- 
merly subsisted between Great Britain and 
her colonies,” so necessary to the welfare of 
both, and upon the easy condition of only 
“ restoring things to the state they were in at 
the conclusion of the late war.” This was a 
solenm declaration sent over fitMn the province 
most agCTieved, in which they acquitted Bri- 
tain of their grievances, and charged them all 
upon a few individuals of their own country. 
Upon the heads of these very mischievous 
men they deprecated no vengeance, though 
that of the whole nation was justly merited ; 
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they considered it as a hard thing for an ad- 
ministration to punish a governor who had 
acted from orders, though the orders had been 
procured by his misrepresentations and calum- 
nies; they, therefore, only petitioned, “that 
his majesty would be pleased to remove T. 
Hutchinson, esquire, and A. Oliver, esquire, 
from their posts in that government, and place 
good and faithful men in their stead.” These 
men might have been placed or pensioned 
elsewhere, as others have been ; or like the 
scape-goats of old, they might have carried 
away into tlie wilderness all the offences 
which had arisen between the two countries, 
with the burden of which, tliey, having been 
the authors of these mischiefs, were most 
justly chargeable. 

But this opportunity, ministers had not the 
wisdom to embrace ; they chose rather to re- 
ject it, and to abuse and punish me for giving 
it. A court clamour was raised against me 
as an incendiary ; and the very action upon 
which I valued myself, as it appeared to me a 
means of lessening our differences, I was un- 
lucky enough to find charged upon me, as a 
wicked attempt to increase them. Strange 
perversion !* 

I was, it seems, equally unlucky in •nother 
action, which I also intended for a good one, 
and which brought on the abovementioned 
clamour. The news being arrived here, of 
the publication of those letters in America, 
great inquiry was made who had transmitted 
them. Mr. Temple, a gentleman of the cus- 
toms, was accused of it in the papers. He 
vindicated himself. A public altercation en- 
sued upon it, between him and a Mr. Whately, 
brother and executor to the person to whom 
it was supposed the letters had been originally 
written, and who was suspected by some of 
communicating them, on the supposition, that 
by his brother’s death, they might have fallen 
into his hands. As the gentleman to whom 
I sent them, had, in his letter to me above re- 
cited, given an important reason for his de- 
siring it should be concealed, that he was the 
person who received them ; and had, for the 
same reason, chosen not to let it be known I 
sent them, I suffered that altercation to go on 
without interfering, supposing it would end, 
as other newspaper controversies usually do, 
when the parties and the public should be 
tired of them. But this dispute unexpectedly 
and suddenly produced a duel. The gentle- 
men were parted ; Mr. Whately was wounded, 
but not dangerouiy. This, however, alarmed 
me, and made me wish I had prevented it; but 

* “ We must not, in the course of public life, expect 
immediate approbation, and immediate grateAil acknow- 
ledgment of our services. But let us persevere through 
abaee, and even injury. The internal satisfaction of a 
good-oonscience is always present, and time will do us 
justice in the minds of the people, even those at pre 
sent the most prejudiced against w.^^Franklin's Pri- 
vate Cknrespondence. 


imagining all now over between them, I still 
kept silence, till I heard that the duel was 
understood to be unfinished, (as havmg been 
interrupted by persons accidentally near,) and 
that it would probably be repeated as soon as 
Mr. Whately, who was mending daily, had 
recovered his strength. I then thought it 
high time to interpose; and as the quarrel 
was for the public opinion, I took what I 
thought the shortest way to settle that 
opinion, with regard to the parties, by pub- 
lishing an explanation in the Pubuc Adver- 
tiser. 

This declaration of mine, was, at first, ge- 
nerally approved, except that some blamed 
me for not having made it sooner, so as to 
prevent the duel ; but I had not the gift of 
prophecy : I could not foresee that the gentle- 
men would fight ; I did not even foresee that 
either of them could possibly take it ill of me. 
I imagined I was doing them a good office, in 
clearing both of them from suspicion, and re- 
moving the cause of their difference. I should 
have thought it natural for them both to have 
thanked me, but I was mistaken as to one of 
them ; his wound, perhaps, at first prevented 
him, and afterwards he was tutored probably 
to another kind of behaviour by his court con- 
nections. My only acquaintance with this 
gentleman, Mr. William Whately, was from 
an application he made to me to do him tlie 
favour of inquiring after some land m Penn- 
sylvania, supposed to have been purchased 
anciently from the first proprietor, by a major 
Thomson, his grandfather, of which they had 
some imperfect memorandums in the family, 
but Imew not whether it might not have been 
sold or conveyed away by him in his life-time, 
as there was no mention of it in his will. I 
took the trouble of writing accordingly, to a 
friend of mine, an eminent lawyer tliere, well 
acquainted with such business, desiring him 
to make the inquiry. He took some pains in it 
at my request, and succeeded ; and, in a letter 
informed me, that he had found the land ; that 
the proprietary claimed it, but he thought the 
title was clear to the heir of Thomson ; that 
he could easily recover it for him, and would 
undertake it if Mr. Whately should think fit 
to employ him ; or if he rather chose to sell it, 
nw friend empowered me to make him an 
offer of five thousand pounds sterling for it^ 
With this letter, I waited upon him about a 
month before the duel, at his house in Lom- 
bard street, the first time I had ever been in 
it He was pleased with the intelligence, 
and called upon me once or twice afterwards 
to concert the means of making out his title. 

I mention some of these circumstances to 
show, that it was not through any previous 
acquaintance with him that I came to tlie 
knowledge of the famous letters ; for they had 
been in America near a year before I so much 
as knew where he lived: — and the others 
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I mention to show his patitude. I could have 
excused his not thankmg me for sparing him 
a second hazard of his life; for though he 
might feel himself served, he might also ap- 
prAend, that to seem pleased, would look as 
if he was afraid of fighting again ; or perhaps 
he did not value his life at any thing ; but the 
additiwi to his fortune, one would think of 
some value to a banker ; and yet the return 
this worthy gentleman made me for both fa- 
vours, was, without the smallest previous no- 
tice, warning, complaint, or request to me, 
directly or indirectly, to clap upon my bock a 
chancery suit His bill set forth, “ That he 
was administrator of the goods and chatties 
of his late brother, Thomas Whately ; that 
some letters had been written to his said bro- 
ther, by the governors Hutchinson and Oli- 1 
ver ; that those letters had been in the custody 
of his said brother at the time of his death, or 
had been by him delivered to some other per- 
son for perusal^ and to be by such person 
safely kept and returned to said Thomas 
Whately ; that the same had by some means 
come into my hands ; that to prevent a dis- 
covery, I, or some person by my order, 
had erased the address of the letters to the 
said Thomas Whately ; that, carrying on the 
trade of a printer, I had by my agents or con- 
federates^ printed and published the same 
letters in America, and disposed of great num- 
bers ; that I threatened to print and sell the 
same in England ; and that he had applied to 
me to deliver up to him the said letters, and 
all copies thereof, and desist from printing 
and publishing the same, and account with 
him for the profits thereof; and he was in 
hopes I would have complied with such re- 
quest, but so it was that I had refused, &c., 
contrary to equity and good conscience, and 
to the manifest injury and oppression of him, 
the complainant ; and praying my lord chan- 
cellor, that I might be obliged to discover 
how I came by the letters, what number of 
copies I had printed and sold, and to account 
with him for the profits, &c. &c.” The gen- 
tleman himself, must have known, that every 
circumstance of this was totally false ; that 
of his brother’s having delivered the letters 
to some other person for perusal, excepted. 
Those as little acquainted with law as I was, 
(who, indeed, never before had a law-suit of 
any kind,) may wonder at this as much as I 
did ; but I have now learned, that in chan- 
cery, though the defendant must swear to the 
truth of every point in his answer, the plain- 
tiff is not put to his oath, or obliged to have 
the least regard to truth in his bill, but is 
allowed to lie as much as he pleases. I do 
not understand this, unless it be for the en- 
couragement of business. 

My answer, upon oath, was, “ That the let- 
ters m question were given to me, and came 
into my hands, as agent for the hcfuse of re- 
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presentaHves of the provihee of Massachts^ 
setts Bay ; that when given to me, I did not 
know to whom they h^ been addressed, no 
address appearing upon them ; nor did I know 
before, that any such letters existed ; that I 
had not been for many years concerned in 
printing ; that I did not cause the letters to 
be printed, nor direct the doing it ; that I did 
not erase any address that might have been 
on the letters ; nor did I know that any other 
person had mode such erasure ; that I did, as 
agent to the province, transmit (as I appre- 
hended it my duty to do) the said letters to 
one of the committee, with whom I had been 
directed to correspond, inasmuch as, in my 
judgment, they related to matters of great 
public importance to that province, and were 
put into my hands for that purpose ; tliat I had 
never been applied to by the complainant, as 
asserted in his bill, ^d had mode no profits of 
the letters, nor intended to make any, &c.” 

It was about this time become evident, that 
all thoughts of reconciliation with the colony 
of tlie Massachusetts Bay, by attention to 
their petitions and a redress of their grievan- 
ces, was laid aside ; that severity was resolv- 
ed ; and that the decrying and villifying the 
people of that country, and me their agent 
among the rest, was quite a court measure. 
It was the ton with all the ministerial folks 
to abuse them and me, in every company, and 
in every newspaper ; and it was intimated to 
me as a thing settled, long before it happen- 
ed, that the petition for rpmoval of the gover- 
nors was to he rejected, tlie assembly censur- 
ed, and myself who had presented it, was to 
be punished by the loss of my place in the 
post office. For all this I was therefore pre- 
pared ; but the attack from Mr. Whately was, 

I own, a surprise to me ; under the above- 
mentioned circumstances of obligation, and 
without the slightest provocation, I could not 
have imagined any man base enough to com- 
mence, of his own motion, such a vexatious 
suit against me. But a little accidental in- 
formation served to throw some light upon 
the business : an acquaintance* calling on me, 
after having just been at the treasury, show- 
ed me what he styled a pretty thing, for a 
friend of his ; it was an oraer for one hundred 
and fifty pounds, payable to Dr. Samuel John- 
son, said to be one half of his yearly pension, 
and drawn by the secretary of the treasury on 
this same Mr. Whately. I then considered 
him as a banker to the treasury for the pen- 
sion money, and thence as havii^ an interest- 
ed connection with administration, that might 
induce him to act by direction of others in 
harassing me with this suit ; which gave me 
if possible a still meaner opinion of him, than 
if he had done it of his own accord. 

^^at further steps he or his confederates, 

* This WM the late WiUiain Straban, Bi^. M. P. and 
king’f printer. 
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the ministers, will take in this cause, 1 know 
not: 1 do not believe the banker himself 
finding there are no profits to be shared, would 
willingly lay out a sixpence more upon the 
suit ; but then my finances are not sufficient 
to cope at law with the treasury here ; es- 
pecially when administration has taken care 
to prevent my constituents of New England 
from paying me any salary, or reimbi^sing 
me any expenses, by a special instruction to 
the governor, not to sign any warrant for 
that purpose on the treasury there. 

The injustice of thus depriving the people 
there of tlie use of their own money, to pay 
an agent acting in their defence, while the 
governor, with a large salary out of the money 
extorted from them by act of parliament, was 
enabled to pay plentifully Mauduit and Wed- 
derburn to abuse and demme them and their 
agent, is so evident as to need no comment 
But this they call government ! ! 

Here closes the tract, as written by Dr. 
Franklin. 


It appears by the foregoing faithful account 
of the proceedings before the lords of the 
privy council, that when Dr. Franklin, as 
agent for the province of Massachusetts Bay, 
presented the petition for removing tlie 
governor and lieutenant-governor, the minis- 
try made the cause of tliose gentlemen their 
own; and Wedderbum, in defiance of the 
common law and custom of the realm, was 
ordered to change the object of the court; 
and, instead of entering into the merits of the 
question, to abuse a man who had offended 
mem : 

“ Search earth, aearch hell, the devil could not find, 

An agent like Lothario, to his mind." — Churchill. 

This, like all odious proceedings, raised the 
indignation of the people. In the first tran- 
sports of it, even corruption and venality 
spoke the sentiments of virtue. Wedderbum 
was every where mentioned with detestation, 
which was doing him too much honour. It 
was generous in the public to be angry with 
him. Those who were somewhere oehind 
tho scenes, and who ordered the exhibitions 
which the ostensible people were only acting, 
were the proper objects of indignation ; and 
if there had been virtue enough in the nation, 
they would have been dragged into light 

Administration having at this time succeed- 
ed in their plans in the easU turned their 
views westward., where alone, liberty seemed 
to have any refuge, and where therefore their 
principal efforts must be directed. The same 
art and the same chicane had been practised 
there ; but it was not likely to be attended 
with the same success. America was not 
disposed to become, like the East Indies, an 
appendage to administration. It had raised 
itself into wealth by a kind industry which 


produced virtues, of which administration had 
little or no conception ; they therefore de- 
nominated them vices. 

It was evident, that the contest with 
America was merely an affair of administra- 
tion, with a view to increase the number of 
places at its disposal, and to facilitate the only 
method they knew of to govern the people. 
It will not be wondered at, therefore, that 
those persons who appeared in behalf of the 
Americans, should undergo all the rage and 
malice of administration. Dr. Franklm had 
been the most distinguished of those, and 
would long before have been sacrificed to 
their resentment, if he had not been protected 
by real integrity and by very superior talents, 
lie was sent over to England to oppose the 
stamp act ; and the virtuous and noble strain 
of all his answers at his examination before 
the house of commons, in February, 1776, 
seemed to reproach tlie times : they were like 
the sentiments of an Aristides, and they left 
deep impressions on the minds of men. For 
that very reason he was watched, tried, and 
tempted. Cunning, allied even with power, 
cannot commit wickedness in a manly man- 
ner. At last, something like an occasion 
arose, and the whole wii^om of government 
was employed to make tJie most of it Dr. 
Franklin had got into his possession the let- 
ters of governor Hutchinson and lieutenant- 
governor Oliver, in a manner which he has 
shown to have been very consistent with the 
highest honour and honesty. These letters, 
which Wedderbum called private and confi- 
dential ones, were used by public men to 
produce public measures. Dr. Franklin 
thought it his duty as an agent, to send them 
to Boston, to remove tlie misapprehensions of 
his friends tliere concerning all the motives 
of government, and to direct their fi^ntment 
to its proper objects. A furthCT use was 
made of the letters than he intended ; and 
they produced the ^tition wliich he was or- 
dered to present The conduct of administra- 
tion on the occasion was most extraordinary ! 
The rulers of a great people might have been 
expected, even with any principles, to have 
had some regard to decency. The petition 
of a large and important province was going 
to be considered; administration thouAt fit 
to turn it into a pastime ; they invited tlieir 
friends in great numbers to partake of the 
entertainment This serious business was 
converted into a bull-baiting ; the noble crea- 
ture was to be taken by surprise, to be secur- 
ed from assistance, and to be yelped and bit 
at by a little noisy cur. This was proper 
matter of diversion for a solemn committee 
of the privy council, and a large audience of 
the wise and virtuous senators of the country ! 

But it served to amuse. The Boston 
petition had the appearance of a hearing; 
and some noise was made about virtue, and 
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tnUKt and honour , in ill-grounded invectives to prevent the effects of the most deliberate 
against Dr. F^iUin. That truly great and and rancorous malice that had ever been 
good man beheld the childish tricks with exerted against an innocent and praiseworthy 
thorough compassion ; resolved himself not to man. 

break m upon the proper decorum of public Every objection to his conduct was answer- 
business ; as he had not come there to squab- ed at tlie time, and generally well answered; 
ble with Mr. Wedderbum, and was not, except the plausible one, which was triumph- 
like him, a wrangler by profession. He there- antly made by the friends of administration, 
fore let the diversion go on ; and went home They said — that a man holding a place under 
fully determined to make his appeal to a a government, should be faithful to that go- 
higher and more competent tribunal. vernment ; and that Dr. Franklin, having a 

But cunning deals in something like plans lucrative office, should not have embroued 
and schemes of mischief, which Franklin did government, on any account, with the Ameri- 
not suspect from the talents of his abusers ; cans. This was suffering to be taken for 
and if he had, he could not have provided granted, what indeed it would not have been 
against them. On the first rumour of a pe- difficult to prove — that the interest of adminis- 
tition from Boston, against these good friends tration is one thing, and the interest of the 
of administration, Hutchinson and Oliver^ people another. It does not signify where 
they determined on the whole plan. When the people reside, whether in America or in 


the matter came to a hearing, it was to be 
converted into abuse of Dr. Franklin, who 
was to be dismissed from his place the next 
morning, loaded with all the ignominy and 
disgrace they could lay upon him. — But what 
was to be done with his understanding and 
talents 1 — This man, though in years, and of 
a philosophical and peaceable turn, might not 
take all these injuries in good part; and 
Wilkes had given an instance that the peo- 
ple will favour the oppressed. Yes, and 
Wilkes had taught administration, — caution 
and prudence in committing violence. Wed- 
derbum’s talents would serve on this occa- 
sion ; and he advised them to a suit in chan- 
cery. Whately, banker to the treasury, was 
accordin^y ordered to file a hill in chancery 
against Dr. Franklin, for taking away his 
brother’s letters. This it seems effectually 
tied up the doctor’s hands, and was undoubt- 
edly done with that sole view. For a man 
cannot even defend his own reputation, when 
the question on which it depend is what they 
call, pendant before my lord chancellor. The 
treasury is rich enough to keep this matter 
pendant a long while ; and an offender against 
administration must not expect to disobey tlie 
rules of chancery, unnoticed by the lord 
chancellor. This fket, at the same time that 
it exhibited the great wisdom and equity of 
administration, accounted to the public for 
what seemed very strange: “That while a 
man of Dr. Franklin’s character and abilities 
was daily and maliciously traduced, he had 
not published a line in his own defence.” Tlie 
essays which appeared for him in the public 
papers, were without his participation, and 
without his knowledge. He had however 
written a full and clear account of the part he 
had taken in all public measures, and the 
motives and views on which he act^, proba- 
bly with the intention of submitting it to the 
consideration of the world, whenever he could 
do it with safety. In the mean time it was 
the duty of his fnends, to do what they could 


Middlesex. This being the case, it is avow- 
ing the plainest principle of tyranny, to main- 
tain that the king’s servants are his own, and 
have no duty or relation to the people ! des- 
potic governments perhaps may be alarmed 
to find this doctrine now condemned even in 
the army, which they consider as immediate- 
ly depending on themselves, and perfectly 
separate from the public interest. To the 
honour of the military gentlemen, however, 
it is a fact, that many officers define their 
obligations with an integrity and public spirit 
which v/ould have pleased a Cato. Wg 
are the king’s servants,” say they, “ but it is 
only while the king is the servant of the jxio- 
ple.” Apply this glorious principle to the 
case of I>r. fVanklin ; and the Mauduits and 
Wedderburns are prostrated. 

Shortly after the proceedings before the 
privy council, Dr. Pranklin was dismissed 
from the office of deputy postmaster-general, 
which he held under the crown. It was not 
only by his transmission of the letters of 
governor Bernard and lieutenant-governor 
Hutchinson, that he had OTven offence to the 
British ministry, but by his popular writings 
in favour of America. Two pieces in par- 
ticular had lately attracted a large share of 
public attention on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The one purported to be an edict from the 
king of Prussia, for taxing the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, as descendants of emigrants 
from his dominions. The other was entitled, 
“ Rules for reducing a great empire to a 
small one in both of which he exposed the 
claims of the mother country and the proceed- 
ingsof the British ministry, with the severity 
of poignant satire. 

Pending these transactions, another an- 
tagonist to Dr. Franklin’s fame started up. 
A publication by Josiah Tucker, D. D. and 
dean of Gloucester, appeared, and occasioned 
the fcdlowing correspondence; by which it 
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will be seen, that Dr. Franklin endeavoured 
to obta^ from the dean, an open and &ir com- 
munication of the ^unds and rewns up^ 
which Ae latter had relied, in making certain 
charges against the former ; and that he did 
this m the fullest confidence of being able 
completely to justify himself against tbenou 
But Dr. Tucker most uncandidly endeavours to 
avoid that communication, and that discovery 
of the truth which it was likely to produce. 


“ To Dean Tucker, 

“London, February 12, 1774. 

** Reverend Sib, — Being informed by a 
friend, that some severe strictures on my con- 
duct and character had appeared in a book 
published under your respectable name, I 
purchased and read it After thankii^ you 
for those parts of it that are so instructive (m 
points of great importance to the common 
interest of mankind, permit me to complain, 
that if by the description you give in pages 
180, 181, of a certain American patriot, whom 
you say you need not name, you do, as is sup- 
posed, mean myself, nothing can be further 
from the truth than your assertion, that I ap- 
plied or used any interest directly or indirect- 
ly to be appointed one of the stamp officers 
for America. I certainly never expressed a 
wish of the kind to any person whatever, much 
less was I, as you say, * more than ordinarily 
assiduous on this head.* I have heretofore 
seen in the newspapers, insinuations of the 
same import, naming me expressly ; but being 
without the name of the writer, I took no 
notice of them. I know not whether they 
were yours, or were only your authority for 
your present charge. But now that they liave 
the weight of your name and dignified cha- 
racter, 1 am more sensible of the mjury ; and 
I beg leave to request, that you would re- 
consider the grounds on which you have 
ventured to publish an accusation, uiat, if be- 
liev^ must prejudice me extremely in the 
opinion of good men, especially in my own 
country, whence I was sent expressly to op- 
pose the imposition of that tax. If on such 
reconsideration and inquiry, you find, as I am 
persuaded you will, that you have been im- 
posed upon by false report^ or have too light- 
ly given credit to hearsays in a matter that 
concerns another’s reputation, I flatter my- 
self that your equity will induce you to do 
me justice, by retracting that accusation. 

“ In confidence of this, I am with great es- 
teem, reverend sir, your most obedient, and 
most humble servant, 

« B. FRANKLIN.” 

^ To Dr, tVanklin, 

“ Monday, February 21, 1774. 

“ Sm,— -The letter which you did me the 


honour to send to Gloucester, I have just re- 
ceived in London, where I have reside many 
weel^ and am now returning to Gloucester. 
On inquiry I find, that 1 was mistaken in 
some circumstances relating to your conduct 
about the stamp act, though right as to sub- 
stance, These errors shaS be rectified the 
first opportunity. After having assured you, 
that I am no dealer in anonymous newspaper 
paragraphs, nor have a connection with any 
who are, I have the honour to be, sir, your 
humble servant, J. TUCKER.” 


“ To Dean Tucker. 

“ Reverend Sir, — I received your favour 
of yesterday. If the substance of what you 
have charg^ me with is right, I can have but 
little concern about any mistakes in the cir- 
cumstances : whether they are rectified or 
I not, will be immaterial. But knowing the 
! substance to be wrong, and believing that you 
can have no desire of continuing in an error, 
prejudicial to any man’s reputation, I am per- 
suaded you will not take it amiss, if I request 
you to communicate to me tlie particulars of 
the information you have received, that I may 
have an opportimity of examining them ; and 
I flatter myself, I shall be able to satisfy you 
that they are groundless. I propose this me- 
thod as more decent than a public altercation, 
and suiting better the respect due to your 
character. 

“ With great regard, I have the honour to 
be, reverend sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, B. FRANKUN.” 


“7b Dr. Franklin. 

“Gloucester, Feb. 27, 1774. 

“ Sir, — ^The request made in your last let- 
ter, is so very just and reasonable, that I shall 
complv with it very readily. It has long ap- 
peared to me, that you much exceeded the 
boimds of morality in the methods you pur- 
sued for the advancement of the supposed in- 
terests of America. If it can be proved, that 
I have unjustly suspected you, I shall ac- 
knowledge my error, with as much satisfac- 
tion os ^ou can have in reading my recanta- 
tion of It As to the case more immediately 
referred to in your letters, I was repeatedly 
informed, that you had solicited the late Mr. 
George Grenville for a place or agency in the 
distribution of stamps in America. From 
which circumstance, I myself concluded, that 
you had made interest for it on your own ac- 
count: whereas, I am now informed, there 
are no positive proofs of your haying solicited 
to obtain such a place for you^lf, but there 
is sufficient evidence still existing of your 
having applied for it in fiivour of aiKither per- 
son. If this latter should prove to be the 
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as I am assured it will, I am willing to sup- 
pose, from seveial expressions in both your 
letters, that you will readily acknowledge, 
that the difference in this case between your- 
self and your friend, is very immaterial to the 
general merits of the question. But if you 
should have distinctions in this case, which 
are above my comprehension, I shall content 
myself with observing, that your great abili- 
ties and happy discoveries deserve universal 
regard ; and ^at as on these accounts I esteem 
and respect you, so I have the honour to be, 
sir, your very humble servant, 

“J. TUCKER.” 


“To Dean Tucker. 

“ London. Feb. 26, 1774. 

“ Reverend Sir, — I thank you for the 
frankness with which you communicated to 
me the particulars of the information you had 
received, relating to my supposed application 
to Mr. Grenville for a place in the American 
stamp office. As I deny that either your for- 
mer or latter informations are true, it seems 
incumbent on me, for your satisfaction, to re- 
late all the circumstances fairly to you, that 
could possibly give rise to such mistakes. 

“ Some days after the stamp act was passed, 
to which I had gi ven all the opposition I could, 
with Mr. Grenville, I receiv^ a note from 
Mr. Whately, his secretary, desiring to see 
me the next morning. I waited upon him 
accordingly, and found with him several 
colony agents. He acquainted us that Mr. 
Grenville was desirous to make the execution 
of the act as little inconvenient and disagree- 
able to America as possible; and therefore 
did not think of sending stamp officers from 
this country, but wished to have discreet and 
reputable persons appointed in each province 
from among the inhabitants, such as would 
be acceptable to them ; for as they were to 
pay the tax, he thoiight strangers should not 
have the emolument. Mr. Whately there- 
fore wished us to name for our respective 
colonies, informing us that Mr. Grenville 
would be obliged to us for pointing out to 
him honest and responsible men, and would 
pay great re^rd to our nominations. By this 
plausible and apparently candid declaration, 
we were drawn in to nominate ; and I named 
for our province Mr. Hughes, saying at the 
same time, that I knew not whether he would 
accept of it, but if he did, I was sure he would 
execute the office faithfully. I soon after had 
notice of his appointment We none of us, I 
believe, foresaw or imagined that this compli- 
ance with the request of the minister, would 
or could have be«n called an application of 
ours, and adduced as a proof of our approba- 
tion of the act we had been opix)sing; other- 
wise I think few of us would tmve named at 
all— I am sure I idiould not This, I assure 


you, and can prove to you by livii^ evidence, 
IS a true account of the transaction in ques- 
tion, which, if you compare with that you 
have been induced to ^ve of it in your book, 
I am persuaded you wul see a differewe that 
is far from being ‘ a distinction above pour 

comprehension.^ 

“ Femiit me further to remark, that your 
expression of there being ‘ no positive proofs 
of my having solicited to obtam such a place 
for mt/self implies that there are, never- 
theless, some circumstantial proofs, sufficient 
at least to support a suspicion ; the latter part, 
however, of the same sentence, which says, 
‘there are sufficient evidence still existing, 
of my having applied for it in favour of an- 
other person,* must, I apprehend, if credited, 
destroy that suspicion, and be considered as 
positive proof of tlie contrary ; for, if I had 
interest enough with Mr. Grenville to obtain 
that place for another, is it likely that it 
would have been refused me, had I asked it 
for myself? 

“There is another circumstance which I 
would offer to your candid consideration. — 
You describe me as ‘ changing sides, and ap- 
pearing at the bar of the house of commons to 
cry down the very measure I had espoused, 
and direct the storm that was falling upon 
that minister.’ As tliis must have been after 
my supposed solicitation of the favour for nw- 
self or my friend, and Mr. Grenville and Mr. 
Whately were both in the house at the time, 
and both asked me questions, can it be con- 
ceived, that offended as they must have been 
with such a conduct in me, neither of them 
should put me in mind of this my sudden 
changing of sides, or remark it to the house, 
or reproach me with it, or require my reasons 
for it? and yet all the members then present, 
know that not a syllable of the kind fell from 
either of them, or from any of their party. 

“ I persuade myself, that by this time you 
begin to suspect you may have been mimed 
by your informers. I do not ask who they 
are, because I do not wish to have particular 
motives for disliking people, who, in general, 
may deserve my respect They, too, may 
have drawn consequences beyond the inform- 
ation they received from others, and hear- 
ing the office had been given to a person of 
my nomination, might as naturally suppose 
I had solicited it; as Dr. Tucker, heanng 
that I had solicited it, might ^conclude" it 
was for myself. 

“ I desire you to believe that I take kindly, 
as I ought, your freely mentioning to me 
‘that it has long appeared to you, tliat I 
much exceeded the bounds of mo^ity in the 
methods I pursued for the advancement of the 
supposed interests of America.* I am sensi- 
ble there is a good deal of truth in the adage 
that our sins and our debts are ahoaus more 
than we take them to be; and tliou^ I casr 
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nflf at present, on ejounination of my ccm- tinuaRy added, further to exai^rate Uie 
aciemce* charge myself with any immorality coloni^ render them desperate, and drive 
of that kind, it becomes me to suspect, that them into open rebellicm. 
what has long appeared to you, may have In a paper written by Dr. F wmklin, “ On 
amne foundation. You are so good as to add, the rise and prioress of the differences be- 
that ‘ if it can be proved you have unjustly tween Great Britain and her American 
suspected me, you shall have a satisfaction in colonies*^ and supposed to have been publish- 
acknowledging the error.’ It is often a thing ed about this time (1774,) he states, that soon 
hard to prove^ that suspicions are unjust, even after the late war, it became an object with 
when we know what they are ; and harder the British niinisters to draw a revenue from 
when we are unacquainted with them. I America : the first attempt was by a stamp 
must presume, therefore, that in mentioning act It soon appeared, that this step had not 
them, you had an intention of communicating been well considered ; and that the rights, 
the grounds of them to me, if I should re<^uest the ability, the opinions, and temper of that 
it, which I now do, and, I assure you, with a peat and growing people, had not been suf- 
sincere desire and design of amending what nciently attended to. They complained, that 
you may show me to have been wrong in the tax was unnecessary, because their as- 
my conduct, and to thank you for the amno- semblies had ever been re^y to make volun- 
nition. ta^ grants to the crown in proportion to their 

“ In your writings I appear a bad man ; but abilities, when duly required so to do ; and 
if 1 am such, and you can thus help me to unjust^ because they had no representative 
become in reality a good one, I shall esteem in the British parliament, but had parliaments 
it more than a sufficient reparation to, reve- of their own, wherein their consent was given, 
rend air, your most obedient humble servant, as it ought to be, in grants of their own 
« B. FRANKLIN.” money. 

[Note by Dr. Franklin, on the rough draa of the fore- The parliament repealed the act as inex- 
going letter.] pedient, but in another asserted a right of 

Feb. 7, 1775. No answer has been receiv- taxing the colonies, and binding them in all 
ed to tlie above letter. B. F. cases whatsoever ! In the following year 

they laid duties on British manufactures ex- 

From the preceding correspondence, it is ported to America. On the repeal of the 
fully evident, that this reverend divine was stamp act, the Americans had returned to 
not willing to acknowledge, or even find that their wonted good humour and commerce 
he had sv3)stantially erred in regard to Dr. with Great Britain ; but this new act for lay- 
Franklin. His prejudices indeed, app^r to ing duties renewed their uneasiness. These 
have been so deeply rooted, and his desire to and other grievances complained of by the 
do justice to one whom he had wronged, ap- colonies are succinctly enumerated in Dr. 
pears to have been so dormant, that he be- Franklin’s paper abovementioned ; and the 
trays an evident disinclination to ascertain progressive history of the causes of the 
the truth, or allow it to approach him, in American discontents in general, 
opposition to these prejudices. With other The whole continent of America now be- 
more equitable dispositions, it would have gan to consider the Boston port bill, as strik- 
been impossible for the dean to abstain so ing essentially at the liberty of all the colo- 
TOrtinaciously from giving any answer to Dr. nies ; and these sentiments were strongly 
Franklin’s last letter. The facts and ex- urged and propagated in the American news- 
planations which it contained were so im- papers. 

portant, and the^ were stated with so much Even those colonies which depended most 
candour and civility, that the dean must have upon the mother country for the consumption 
felt it to be highly incumbent on him, either of their productions, entered into associations 
to meet those fiusts by others equally conclu- with the others ; and nothing was to be heard 
sive, or to acknowledge that he had wrong- of but resolutions for the encouragement of 
fully accused Dr. Franklin. The former he their own manufactures, the consumption of 
could not do, the latter he would not. The home products, the discouragement of foreign 
only expedient then remaining, was the un- articles, and the retrenchment of all super- 
worthy and evasive one of giving no an- fluities. 

9wer! Virginia resolved not to raise any more 

But to return to objects of more public tobacco, unless the grievances of America 
irtferesL All the expectations that Dr. Frank- were r^ressed. Maryland followed that ex- 
lin had then entertamed from the ^ood cha- ample ; Pennsylvania, and almost all the 
racter and disposition of the then minister, Imd other colonies, entered into resolutions in the 
Dartmouth^ in favour of America, began to same spirit, with a view to enforce a general 
wither : none of the measures of his prede- redress of grievances, 
cessor had ev^ been attempted to be changed, During these dunmtes between the two 

buton.the cq^^trf^ 7 .^ew ones hwt con- 1 epuptrief, Dr. FranWin invented an emMe- 
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nuUical design^ intended to repreeent the 
supposed state of Grreat Britain and her colo- 
nies, should the former persist in her oppres- 
sive measures^ restinuiung the latter^s trade, 
and taxing: ^eir people by laws made by a 
legfislature in which they were not represent- 
ed. It was engraved on a copper-pl^, from 
which the annexed is a fee simile. Dr. 
Franklin had many of them struck off on 
cards, on the back of which he occasionaUy 
wrote his notes. It was also printed on a 
half sheet of paper, with the eocplanation and 
moral which follow it 104.] 

These sentiments, applied to the picture 
which they are annexed to, were weU calcu- 
lated to produce reflection ; they form part of 
the same system of political ethics, with the 
following fragment of a sentence, which Dr. 
Franklin inserted in a political publication of 
one of his friends : — “ The attempts to esta- 
blish arbitrary power over so great a part 
of the British empire, are to the inuninent 
hazard of our most valuable commerce, and 
of that national strength, security, and felicity, ; 
which depend on union and liberty — ^The | 
preservation of which, he used to say, “ had 
been the great object and labour of his life ; 
the WHOLE being such a thing as the world 
before never saw 

In June, 1774, a general congress of depu- 
ties from all the colonies, began to be univer- 
sally looked forward to. This had a year be- 
fore been suggested by Dr. Franklm, in a 
letter to Thomas Cushing, dated July 7, 1773, 
in which he says, — “ But as the stren^h of 
an empire depends, not only on the union of 
its parts, but on their readiness for united 
exertion of their common force ; and as the 
discussion of rights may seem unseasonable 
in the commencement of actual war, and the 
delay it might occasion be prejudicial to the 
common welfare ; as, likewise, the refusal of 
one or a few colonies, would not be so much 
regarded if the others ^nted liberally, whiclf 
perhaps by various artifices and motives they 
might be prevailed on to do ; and as this want 
of concert would defeat the expectation of 
general redress, that otherwise might be 
justly formed ; perhaps it would be best and 
fairest for the colonies, in a general con- 
gress, now in peace to be assembled, (or by 
means of the correspondence lately proposed,) 
after a full and solemn assertion and declara- 
tion of their rights, to engage firmly with 
each other, that they will never grant aids to 
the crown in any general war, till those rights 
are recognised by the king and both houses 
of parliament ; communicating to the crown 
this their resolution. Such a step, I imagine, 
will bring the dispute to a crisis; and whether 
our demuids are immediately complied with, 
or coDipiilsory measures tbou^ of to make 
us rescind tfa^ our ends wdl fiaally be ob- 
tained; fer even the odium accon^panyii^ 
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such compulsory attempts, will contribute to 
unite and stren^en us ; and, in the mean 
time, all the wond will allow that our pro- 
ceeding has been bonourable.” 

Such had been the advice of Dr. Franklin ; 
and, as he observes somewhere, a good mo- 
tion never dies so this was eventually acted 
upon in all its bearings, and was the fii^ step 
to the union of the colonies, and their final 
emancipation from Great Britun. 

The first congress assembled at Philadel- 
phia, September 17, 1774 Their first public 
act was a declaratory resolution, expressive 
of their disposition with resp^t to the colony 
of Massachusetts Bay, ana immediately in- 
tended to confirm and encourage that people 
in their opposition to the oppressive acts of the 
Britisli parliament This, and other analogous 
resolutions relative to Massachusetts, being 
passed, the congress wrote a letter to general 
<3fege, governor and commander of the king’s 
troops m that province, in which, after re- 
peating the complaints formerly made by tlie 
town of Boston, they declared the determined 
resolution of the colonies to unite for the pre- 
servation of their common rights, in opposition 
to the late acts of parliament, under the exe- 
cution of which the unhappy people of Massa- 
chusetts were oppressed; that the colonies 
had appointed them the guardians of their 
rights and liberties, and that they felt the 
deepest concern, that whilst they were pur- 
suing every dutiful and Maceable measure to 
procure a cordial and effectual reconciliation 
between Great Britain and the colonies, his 
excellency should proceed in a manner that 
bore so hostile an appearance, and which even 
the oppressive acts complained of did not war- 
rant They represented the tendency this 
conduct muk have to irritate, and force a peo- 
ple, however well disposed to peaceable mea- 
sures, into hostilities, which might prevent 
the endeavours of the congress to restore a 
good understanding with the parent state, and 
mvolve them in tlie horrors of a civil war. 

The congress also published a declara- 
tion OF RIGHTS, to which they asserted the 
English colonies of North America were en- 
titled, by the immutable laws of nature, the 
principles of the English constitution, and 
their several charters or compacts. 

They then proceeded to frame a petition to 
the king, a memorial to the p^ple of Great 
Britain, an address to the cobnies in general, 
and another to the inhabitants of the province 
of Quebec, / 

Tliese several acts were drawn up with 
uncommon energy, addrees, and ability : they 
well deserve the attentbn of statesmen, and 
are to be found in the annals of American 
history. 

Tlie potion to his majesty^ oontained an 
enuineratioD of the gneyances of the cobaiiee, 
humbly prajring rmesB. It was forwarded to 
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MAGNA BRITANNIA:— HER COLONIES REDUCED. 



EXPLANATION. 

Great Britain is supposed to have been placed upon the globe ; but the 
Colonies, (that is, her limbs,) being severed from her, she is seen lifting her 
eyes and mangled stumps to heaven : her shield, which she is unable to 
wield, lies useless by her side ; her lance has pierced JVew England : the 
laurel branch has fallen from the hand of Pennsylvania : the English oak 
has lost its head, and stands a bare trunk, with a few withered branches ; 
briars and thorns are on the ground beneath it ; the British ships have 
brooms at their topmast heads, denoting their being on sale ; and Britan- 
nia herself is seen sliding off the world, (no longer able to hold its balance,) 
her fragments overspread with the label. Date Obolum Bellisario. 

The Moral. 

History afibrds us many instances of the ruin of states, by the prosecu- 
tion of measures ill suited to the temper and genius of their people. The 
ordaining of laws in favour of one part of the nation, to the prejudice and 
oppression of another, is certainly the most erroneous and mistaken policy. 
An equal dispensation of protection, rights, privileges, and advantages, is 
what every part is entitled to, and ought to enjoy ; it being a matter of no 
moment to the state, whether a subject grows rich and flourishing on the 
Thames or the Ohio, in Edinburgh or Dublin. These measures never fail 
to create great and violent jealousies and animosities between the people 
favoured and the people oppressed : whence a total separation of afiections, 
interests, political obligations, and all manner of connexions, necessarily 
ensue, by which the whole state is weakened, and perhaps ruined for ever ! 
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England, by the secretary of congres^ Charles 
Thomson, under cover to Dr. Franklin. The 
proceedings thereon, as a document of great 
mteres^ will be inserted in another part of 
this edition, and will be circumstanti^y no- 
ticed in the progress of these memoirs. 

Dr. Franklin, at this momentous period, was 
unceasing in his endeavours to induce the 
British government to change its measures 
with respect to the colonies. In private con- 
versations, in letters to persons connected 
with government, and in writings in the pub- 
lic prints, he continually expatiated upon the 
impolicy and injustice of its conduct towards 
America ; and stated, in the most energetic 
manner, that notwithstanding the sincere at^ 
tachment of the colonists to me mother coun- 
try, a continuance of ill treatment must ulti- 
mately alienate their affectio^ The minis- 
ters listened not to his aj|^^polemn 

warnings ; they blindly pei ^ 

own schemes, and left to 1 
alternative but opposition, or 
submission. The latter accorde< 
the principles of freedom which they i(|mil»een 
taught to revere; to the former they were 
compelled, though reluctantly, to have re- 
course. 

Dr. Franklin, thus finding all his efforts to 
restore harmony between Great Britain and 
her colonies ineffectual; and being looked 
upon by government with a jealous eye, who, 
it was said, entertained some thoughts of ar- 
resting him, under the pretence of his having 
fomented a rebellion in the colonies, (of which 
he received private intimation,) determined 
on immediately returning to America, and to 
this effect embarked from England in Marcli, 
1775. 

During the passage, he committed to paper 
a statement of his efforts to effect a recon- 
ciliationj and prevent a breach between 
Great Britain and her colonics. This was 
a narration of the negotiations he had been 
concerned in, to bring about so desirable an 
object Like the first part of these memoirs, 
it was addressed to his son, governor Frank- 
lin ; and intended, no doubt, to be incorporated 
in them, had he lived to proceed so far in his 
history. It forms a complement to his politi- 
cal transactions while in England, justifies his 
character, and is a document of no mean in- 
terest in the annals of the American revo- 
lution. 


“ On board the Pennsylvania Packet, Capt. 
Osborne, bound to Philadelphia, March 
22,1775. 

“ Dear Son,— Having now a little leisure 
for writing, 1 will endeavour, as I promised 
you, to recollect what paiticulars 1 can of the 
negotiations I have la^y been concerned in, 
VOL. I. ... 0 


with regard to the misunderstandings be- 
I tween Great Britain and America. 

Durii^ the recess of the last parliament, 
which had nassed the severe acts against the 
province ot the Massachusetts Bay, the mi- 
nority having been sensible of their weakness 
as an effect of their want of union among 
themselves, began to think seriously of a co- 
alition. For they saw in the violence of these 
American measures, if persisted in, a hazard 
of dismembering, weaken!^, and perhaps ruin- 
ing the British empire. Inis inclined some 
of them to propose such an union with each 
other, as might be more respectable in the 
ensuing session, have more weight in opposi- 
tion, and be a body out of which a new mmis- 
try might easily be formed, should the ill suc- 
cess of the late measures, and the firmness of 
the colonies in resisting them, make a change 
appear necessary to the king. 

I took some pains to promote this disposi- 
tion, in conversation with several of the prin- 
cipal among the minority of both houses, 
whom I besought and conjured most earnest- 
ly, not to suffer, by their little misunderstand- 
ings, so glorious a fabric as the present British 
empire to be demolished by these blunderers ; 
^d for tlieir encouragement assured tliem, as 
far as my opinions could give any assurance, 
of the firmness and unanimity of America, 
the continuance of which was what they had 
frequent doubts of, and appeared extremely 
apprehensive and anxious concerning it 

“ From the time of the afiront ^en me at 
the council board in January, m4, I had 
never attended the levee of any minister. I 
made no justification of myself from the 
charges brought against me : 1 made no re- 
turn of the injury Dy abusing my adversaries ; 
but held a cool sullen silence, reserving my- 
self to some future opportunity; for which 
conduct I had several reasons, not necessary 
here to specify. Now and then I heard it 
said, that the reasonable part of the adminis- 
tration was ashamed of the treatment they 
had given me. I suspected, that some who 
t<dd me this, did it to draw from me my senti- 
ments concerning it, and perhaps my pur- 
poses; but I said little or nothii^ upon the 
subject In the mean time, their measures 
with regard to New England foiling of the 
success that had been confidently expected, 
and finding themselves more and more em- 
barrassed, they began (as it seems) to think 
of making use of me, if they could, to assist in 
disengaging them. But it was too humiliat- 
ing to thi^ of applying to me openly and 
directly, and therefore it was cemt rived to 
obtain what they could of my sentiments 
through others. 

“ lie accounts from America, during the 
recess, all manifested, that the measum of 
administration had neither divided nor intimi- 
dated the people there ; ftiat on the contrary 
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* they were more and more united and deter* which he said he was pleajsed to hear from 
mined ; and that a non-importation agreement me, as he was sensible I must be well ac- 
was likely to take place. The ministry thence quamted with them. I then took occasion to 
apprehending that thi^ by distress^ the remark to him, that in former cases great 
trading and manufacturing towns, might in- empires had crumbled first at their extremi- 
fluence votes against the court in the elections ties, from this cause — that countries remote 
for a new parliament, (which were in course from the seat and eye of government, which 
to come on the succeeding year,) suddenly therefore could not well understand their af- 
and unexpectedly dissolved the old one, and* fiiirs, for want of fiill and true information, 
ordered trie choice of a new one within the had never been well governed, but had been 
shortest time admitted by law, before the in- oppressed by bad governors, on presumption 
conveniencies of that agreement could begin that complamt was difficult to be made and 
to be felt, or produce any such effect supported against them at such a distance : 

“When I came to England in 1757, you may hence, such governors had been encouraged 
remember I made several attempts to be in- to go on, till their oppressions became intoler- 
troduced to lord Chatham, (at that time first able : but that this empire had happily found 
minister) on account of my Pennsylvania and long been in the practice of a method, 
business, but without success. He was then whereby every province was well governed, 
too great a man, or too much occupied in af- being trusted in a great measure with the 
fairs of greater moment. I was therefore gove riifi| fcl of itoelfi that hence had risen 
obliged to content myself with a kind of non- such the subjects, and such en- 

apparent and unaclmowledged communica- settlement^ that had it 

tion through Mr. Potter ana Mr. Wood, his n ^y ly^^e late wrong politics, (which 
secretaries, who seemed to cultivate an ac- woltl liiro parliament to be omnipotent, 
quaintance with me by tlieir civilities, and thou^‘^ ought not to be, unless it could at 
drew from mo what information I could give the same time be omniscient,) we might have 
relative to the American war, with my senti- gone on extending our western empire, add- 
ments occasionally on measures that were ing province to province as far os the Soutli 
proposed or advised by others, which gave Sea : that I lamented the ruin which seemed 
me the opportunity of recommending ana en- impending over so fine a plan, so well adapt- 
forcing tlie utility of conquering Canada. I ed to make all the subjects of the greatest 

afterwards considered Mr. Pitt as an inacces- empire happy ; and I hoped, tliat if his lord- 

sible ; I admired him at a distance, and made ship, with the otlier great and wise men of 
no more attempts for a nearer acquaintance, the British nation, would miite and exert 
I had only once or twice the satisfaction of themselves, it might yet be rescued out of 

hearing, uirough lord Shelburne, and I think the mangling hands of the present set of 

lord Stanhope, that he did me the honour of blundering ministers ; and that the union and 
mentioning ras sometimes as a person of re- harmony between Britain and her colonies, so 
spectable character. necessary to the welfare of both, might be 

“ But towards the end of August last, return- restored. — He replied with great politeness, 
ing from Brighthelmstone, f called to visit that my idea of extending our empire in that 
my friend Mr. Sargent, at his seat, Halsted, manner was a sound one, worthy of a great, 
in Kent, agreeably to a former engagement, benevolent, and comprehensive mind: he wisli- 
He let me know, that he had promised to ed with me for a good understanding among 
conduct me to lord Stanhope’s at Chevening, the different parts of the opposition here, as a 
who expected I would call on him when I means of restoring the ancient harmony of 
came into that neighbourhood. We accord- the two countries, which he most earnestly 
ingly waited on lord Stanliope that evening, desired ; but he spoke of the coalition of our 
who told me that lord Chatliom desired to see domestic parties as attended with difficulty, 
me, and that Mr. Sargent’s house, where I and rather to be desired than expected : he 
was to lodge, being in 9ie way, he would call mentioned an opinion prevailing here, that 
for me there the next morning, and carry me America aimed at setting up for itself as an 
to Hayes. This was done accordingly. That independent state ; or, at least, to get rid of 
truly great man received me with abundance the navigation acts. — I assured him, that 
of civuity, inquired particularly into the situa- having more than once travelled almost from 
tion of afikirs in America, spoke feelingly of one end of the continent to the otlier, and 
the severity of the late laws against the kept a great variety of company, eating, drink- 
Massachusetts, gave me some account of his mg, and conversing with them freely, I never 
speech in opposing them, and expressed great had heard in any conversation fixan any per- 
regard and esteem for the people of that coun- son, drunk or sober, the least expression of a 
try, who he hoped would continue firm and wi^ for a separation, or a hint that such a 
united in defending, by all peaceable and legal thing would be advantageous to America: 
means, their constitutional rights. I assured and as to the navigati<m act, the main mate- 
him, that I made no doubt they would do so ; rial port of it, that of carrying on trade in 
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British or plantaticm bottoms, exclud^ have any connection with this new acquaint- 
foreign ^ps from our ports, and navigating ance. 

with three quarters British seamen, was as ** On the Thursday preceding this chess 
acceptable to us as it could be to Britain : that party, Mr. David Barclay called on me, to 
we were even not against regulations of the have some discourse concerning the meeting 
general commerce by parliament, provided of merchants to petition parliament When 
such regulations were hona fide for the bene- that was over, he spoke of the dangerous 
fit of the whole empire, not for tlie small ad- situation of American afiairs, the haza^ that 
vantage of one part to the great injury of an- a civil war might be brought on hy tlie pre- 
other, such as the obliging our ships to call in sent measures, and the great merit that per- 
England with our wine and fruit, from Portu- son would have who could contrive some 
gal or Spain ; the restraints on our manufac- means of preventing so terrible a calamity, 
tures, in the woollen and hat-making branches, and bring about a reconciliation. He was 
the prohibiting of slitting-mills, steel- works, then pleased to add, that he was persuaded, 
&c. He allowed that some amendment might from my knowledge of both countries, n:y 
be made in those acts ; but said those relatmg character and influence in one of them, and 
to the slitting-mills, trip-hammers, and steel- my abilities in business, no man had it so 
works, were agreed to by our agents in a much in his power as myself. I naturally 
compromise on the opposition made here to answered, that I sliould be very happy if I 
abating the duty. could in any degree be instrumental in so 

“ In fine, he expressed much satisfaction in good a work, but that I saw no prospect ( f 
my having called upon him, and particularly it ; for, though I was sure the Americans 
in the assurances I had given him, that were always willing and ready to agree upon 
America did not aim at independence ; add- any equitable terms, yet I thought an accom- 
ing, that he should be glad to see me again malation impracticable, unless both sides 
as often as might be. I said, I should not wished it ; and by what I could judge from 
fail to avail myself of the permission he was the proceedings of the ministry, I did not be- 
pleased to give me, of waiting upon his lord- lieve they had the least disposition towards 
ship occasionally, being very sensible of the it ; that they rather wished to provoke the 
honour, and of the great advantages and im- North American people into an open rebellion, 
provement I should reap from his instructive whicli might justify a military execution, and 
conversation ; which indeed was not a mere thereby gratify a grounded malice which I 
compliment conceived to exist here against tlie whigs and 

“ The new parliament was to meet the dissenters of that country. Mr. Barclay ap- 
29th of November, (1774) About the be- prehended I judged too hardly of the minis- 
ginning of that month, being at the Royal ters ; he was persuaded they were not all of 
Society, Mr. Raper, one of our members, told that temper, and he fancied they would be 
me there was a certain lady who had a desire very glad to get out of their present embar- 
of playing with me at chess, fancying she rassment on any terms, only saving the ho- 
could beat me, and had requested him to nour and dignity of government He wished, 
bring me to her : it was, he said, a lady with therefore, fliat I would think of the matter, 
whose acquaintance he was sure I should be and he would call again and converse with 
pleased, a sister of lord Howe’s, and he hoped me further upon it I said I would do so, as 
I would not refuse the challenge. I said, I he requested it, but I had no opinion of its 
had been long out of practice, but would wait answering any purpose. We parted upon 
upon the lady when he and she should think this. But two days after I received a letter 
fit. He told me where her house was, and from him, inclosed in a note from Dr. Fother- 
would have me call soon and without further gill, both which follow, 
introduction, which I undertook to do; but 

thinking it a little awkward, I postponed it ; 

and on the 30th, meeting him again at the 

feast of the society election,^ being the day “ Youncbbury. near Ware. 3d 12 mo. 1774. 

after the parliament met, he put me in mind “ Esteemed Friend, — After we parted on 
of my promise, and that I had not kept it, and Thursday last, I accidentally met our mutual 
would have me name a day, when he said he friend Dr. Fothergill, in my way home, and 
would call for me and conduct me. I named intimated to him the subject of our discourse ; 
the Friday following. He called according- in consequence of which, I received from him 
ly : I went with him, played a few games an invitation to a further conference on this 
with the lady, whom I found of very sensible momentous afiair, and I intend to be in town 
conversation and pleasing behaviour, which to-morrow accordingly, to meet at his house 
induced me to agree most readily to an ap- between four and five o’clock ; and we unite 
pointment for another meeting a few days in the request of thy company. We are 
afterwards : though I bad not me least appro- neither of us insensible, that the aflkir is of 
hension that any political businesB could that as idMiuM idmost dete^ 
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pmoos from meddling with it; at the same 
time we ore respectively such well-wishers 
to the cause, that nothinff in our power ought 
to be left undone, though the utmost of our 
eflSirts may be unavaikble. I am thy re- 
spectful fhend, DAVID BARCLAY, j 
“ Dr, FranJclin, Craven etreet/* 

“ Dr. Fothergill, presents his respects to 
Dr. Franklin, and h(^s for the favour of his 
company in Ha^r street, ^morrow even- 
ing, to meet their mutual friend David Bar- 
clay, to confer on American affairs. As near 
five o’clock as may be convenient 
“ Harper street^ Sd 


The time thus appointed was the evening 
of the day on which 1 was to have my second 
chess party witli the agreeable Mrs. Howe, 
whom I met accordingly. After playing as 
long as we liked, we fell into a little chat, 
partly on a mathematical problem,* and part- 
ly about the new parliament then just met, 
when she said, “ And what is to be done with 
this dispute between Great Britain and the 
colonies 1 I hope we are not to have a civil 
war.” They should kiss and be friends, said 
f; what can they do better! Quarrelling 
can be of service to neither, but is ruin to 
both. “ I have often said,” replied she, “ that 
I wished ^emment would employ you to 
settle the dispute for them ; I am sure nobody 
could do it so well. Do not you think that 
the thing is practicable!” Undoubtedly, 
madam, if the parties are disposed to recon- 
ciliation ; for tne two countries have really 
no clashing interests to differ about It is 
rather a matter of punctilio, which two or 
three reasonable people might settle in half 
an hour. I thank you for the good opinion 
you are pleased to express of me; but the 
ministers will never think of employing me 
in tliat good work ; they choose rather to abuse 
me. “ Ay,” said she, “ they have behaved 
shamefully to you. And indeed some of them 
are now aidiamed of it themselvea” — I looked 
upon this os accidental conversation, thought 
no more of it, and went in the evening to the 
appointed meeting at Dr. Fothergill’s, where 
I found Mr. Bart^iy with him. 

The doctor expatiated feelingly on the 
mischiefe likely to ensue from the present 
difiference, the necessity of accommodating it, 
and the great merit of being instruments in 
so good a work ; concluding with some com- 
pliments to me ; that nobSly understood the 
subject so thoroughly, and Im a better head 
for business of the kind ; t^t it seemed there- 
fore a duty incumbent on me, to do every 
tiling I eoiud to accompliifo a reconciliation; 

lady (which ii t UtU« aniisiial in ladies,) lias 
a food deal of mathemitkal knowledge. 


! and tliat as he had with pleasure heard frcm 
I David Barclay, that I promised to think 
^ of it, he hojp^ 1 had put pen to paper, and 
' formed some plan for eonsideration, and 
• brought it with me. I answered, that 1 bad 
formed no plan ; as the more I thought of the 
proceedii^ agtunst the colonies, the more 
satisfied I was that there did not exist the 
least disposition in the ministry to an accom- 
modation ; that therefore all plans must be 
useless. He said, I might be mistaken ; that 
whatever was the violence of some, he had 
reason, g'ood reason, to believe others were 
differently disposed ; and that if I would draw 
a plan which we three upon considering 
should judge reasonable, it might be made 
use of, and answer some good purpose, since 
he believed that either himself or David 
Barclay could get it communicated to some 
of the most m^erate among the ministers, 
who would consider it with attention ; and 
what appeared reasonable to us, two of us be- 
ing Englishmen, might appear so to them. 
As they both urged this with grrat eamestr 
ness, and when 1 mentioned the impropriety 
of my doing any thing of the kind at the time 
we were in daily expectation of hearing from 
the congress, who undoubtedly would be ex- 
plicit on the means of restormg a good Un- 
derstanding, they seemed impatient, alleging 
that it was uncertain when we should receive 
the result of the congress, and what it would 
be ; that the least delay might be dangerous ; 
that additional punishments for New fiigland 
were in contemplation, and accidents might 
widen the breach, and make it irreparable ; 
therefore, something preventive could not be 
too soon thought of and applied. I was, there- 
fore, finally prevailed with to promise doing 
what they desired, and to meet them again on 
Tuesday evening at the same place, and 
bring with me something for their considera- 
tion. 

i Accordingly, at the time, I met with them, 
and product the following paper : — 

HINTS FOR CONVERSATION 

Upo)i the svhject of terms that might proba- 
bly produce a durable union between Bri- 
tain and the colonies. 

1. The tea destroyed to be paid for. 

2. The tea-duty act to be repealed, and aU 
the duties that have been received upon it to 
be repaid into the treasuries of the several 

{ irovinces from which they have been col- 
ected. 

3. The acts of navigation to be all reenact- 
ed in the colonies. 

4 A naval officer appointed by the crown 
to reside in each cdooy, to see that those acts 
are observed. 

5. AB the acts restraining iDRBufocliireem 
the coknies, tube repealed. 
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6. All duties arising on the acts regu- 
lating trade with the colonies, to be for the 
public use of the respective colonies, and paid 
into their treasuries. The collectors and cus- 
tom-house officers to be appointed by each 
governor, and not sent from Elngland. 

7. In consideration of the Americans main- 
tammg their own pe^e establishment, and 
the monopoly Britain is to have of their com- 
merce, no requisition to be made from them 
in time of peace. 

8. No troops to enter and quarter in any 
colony, but with the consent of its legisla- 
ture. 

9. In time of war, on requisition made by 
the kmg, with the consent of parliament, 
every colony shall raise money Iw the follow- 
ing rules or proportions, viz. If Britain, on 
account of the war, raises 3s. in the pound to 
its land tax, then the colonies to add to their 
last general provincial peace tax, a sum equal 
to one fourth thereof; and if Britain, on the 
same account pays if. in the pound, then the 
colonies to add to their said last peace tax, a 
sum equal to half thereof ; which additional 
tax is to be granted to his majesty, and to be 
employed in raising and paying men for land 
or sea service, furnishing provisions, trans- 
ports, or for such otlier purposes as the king 
shall require and direct : and though no colo- 
ny may contribute less, each may add as 
much by voluntary grant as they shall think 
proper. 

10. Castle William to be restored to the 
province of the Massachusetts Bay, and no 
fortress built by the crown in any province, 
but with the consent of its legislature. 

11. The late Massachusetts and Quebec 
acts to be repealed, and a free government 
granted to Canada. 

12. All judges to be appointed during good 
behaviour, with equally permanent salaries, 
to be paid out of the province revenues by ap- 
pointment of the assemblies : or, if tlie judges 
are to be appomted during the pleasure of the 
crown, let the salariesj[)e during the pleasure 
of the assemblies, as heretofore. 

13. Governors to be supported by the as- 
semblies of each province. 

14. If Britain will give up its monopoly of 
the American commerce, then the aid above- 
mentioned to be given by America in time of 
peace, as well as in time of war. 

15. The extension ofthe act of Henry VlII. 
concerning treasons to the colonies, to be form- 
ally disowned by parliament 

16. The American admiralty-courts re- 
duced to the same powers they have in Eng- 
land, and the acts establishing them to be re- 
enacted in America. 

17. All powers of internal legislation in the 
colonies to be disclaimed by parliament 

In reading this paper a second tiine, I gave 
my reasons at lengtn for each article 
^ 10 
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On the Jirstj I observed, tliat wlicn the in- 
jury was done, Britain had a right to repara- 
tioru and would certainly have nad it on de- 
mand, as was the case when injury v as done 
by mobs in the time of the stamp act : or, slie 
might have a right to return an equal injury, 
if ^e rather chose to do that ; but she could 
not have a right both to reparation and to 
return an equal injury., much less had she a 
right to return the injury ten or twenty fold, 
as she had done by blocking up the port of 
Boston : all which extra injury ought, in iny 
judgment, to be repaired by Britain : that, 
tlicrefore, if paying the tea was apeed to 
by me, os an article fit to be proposed, it was 
merely from a desire of peace, and in conipli- 
ance witli their opinion e.xprcssed at our first 
meeting, tliat this was a sine qua non., that 
tlie dignity of Britain required it, and that if 
this were agreed to, every thing else w^ould be 
ea.s)’ : this reasoning was allow’ed to be just ; 
but still tlie article was thought necessary to 
stand as it did. 

On the 2d, That the act should be repealed, 
as having never answ^ered any good purpose, 
as having been tlie cause of the present mis- 
chief, and never likely to be executed. That 
the act being considered as unconstitutional 
by the Americans, and wbat the parliament 
had no right to make, they must consider all 
the money extorted by it as so much wrong- 
fully taken, and of wliich tlierefore restitution 
ought to be made; and the rather as it would 
furnish a fund, out of which the payment for 
the tea destroyed might best be defrayed. 
The gentlemen were of opinion, that the first 
part of this article, viz : the repeal, might be 
obtained, but not the refunding jmrt, and 
therefore advised striking that out: but as I 
thought it just and right, I insisted on its 
standing. 

On the 3d and 4th articles, I observed, we 
were frequently charged wdth views of abo- 
lishing the navigation act. That, in truth, 
those parts of it which were of most import- 
ance to Britain, as tending to increase its na- 
val strength, viz. those restraining the trade, 
to be carried on only in ships belonging to 
British subjects, navigated by at least three 
quarters British or colony seamen, &c., were 
as acceptable to us as they could be to Britain, 
since we wished to employ our own ships in 
preference to foreigners, and hail no desire to 
sec foreign ships enter our ports. That in- 
deed the obliging us to land some of our com- 
modities in iEngland before we could carry 
them to foreign market^ and forbidding our 
importation of some goods directly from fo- 
reign countries, we thought a hardship, and a 
greater loss to ns than gain to Britain, ai^ 
therefore proper to be rep^ed : but as Britain 
had deemed it an equivalent for her nrotec- 
tion, we had never allied or proposed to ap- 
ply for such repeal ; and if they must be con- 
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tinued, I thought it best (since the power of 
parliament to make them was now disputed) 
that they should be re-enacted in all the colo- 
nies, which would demonstrate their consent 
to them : and then if, as in the sixth article, 
ail the duties arising on them were to col- 
lected by officers appointed and salaried in 
the respective governments, and the produce 
paid into their treasuries, I was sure the acts 
would be better and more faithfully executed, 
and at much less expense, and one great 
source of misunderstanding removed between 
the two countries, viz. the calumnies of low 
officers appointed from liome, who were for 
ever abusing the people of the country to go- 
vernment, to ma^ify their own zeal, and re- 
commend themsSves to promotion. That the 
extension of the admirEdty jurisdiction, so 
much complained of, would then no longer be 
necessary; and that besides its being toe in- 
terest of the colonies to execute those acts, 
which is the best security, government might 
be satisfied of its being done, from accounts to 
1)0 sent home by the naval officers of the 4th 
article. The gentlemen were satiafied with 
these reasons, and approved the 3d and 4th 
articles ; so they were to stand. 

The 5th they apprehended would meet wito 
difficulty. They said, that restraining manu- 
factures in the colonies was a favourite idea 
here ; and therefore they wished that article 
to be omitted, as the proposing it would alarm 
and hinder, perhaps, the considering and 
granting others of more importance : but as I 
insisted on the equity of allowing all subjects 
in every country to make toe most of their 
natural advantages, they desired I would at 
least alter the last word from repealed to rc- 
ennsideredt which I complied with. 

In maintaining the 7th article, (which was 
at first objected to, on the principle that all 
under the care of government should pay to- 
wards the support of it,) my reasons were, 
that if every uistinct part of tlie king’s do- 
minions supported its own government in time 
of peace, it was all that could justly be re- 
(]uired of it ; that all tlie old or confederated 
colonies had done so from tlieir beginning; 
that their taxes for that purpose were very 
considerable; that new countries had many 
public expenses which old ones were free 
from, tlie works being done to their hands by 
their ancestors, such as making roads and 
bridges, erecting churches, court-houses, forts, 
quays, fuid other public buildings, founding 
sch^s and places of education, hospitals and 
alms-hoiLses, die. ; that the voluntary and 
legal subscriptions and taxes for such nurposes, 
taJeen together, amounted to more than was 
paid by ecmal estates in Britain. That it 
would be best for Britain, on two accounts, 
not to take money from us as contribution to 
its public expense, in time of peace; fot, for 
that just m mu^ lem would be got from os 


in commerce, since all we could spare was 
already* gain^ from us by Britain in that 
way; ai5 secondly, that coming into the 
hai^ of British ministers, accustomed to pro- 
digality of public money, it would be squan- 
dered and dissipated, answering no good ge- 
neral purpose. That if we were to be taxed 
towards toe support of government in Britain, 
as Scotland has been since the union, we 
ought then to be allowed the same privileges 
in trade as she has been allowed. That if we 
are called upon to give to the sinking fund or 
the national debt, Ireland ought to be likewise 
called upon ; and both they and we, if we gave, 
ought to have some means established of in- 
quiring into the application, and securing a 
compliance with toe terms on which we 
should grant. That British ministers would, 
perhaps, not like our meddling with such 
matters; and that hence might arise new 
causes of misunderstanding. That upon the 
whole, therefore, I thought it best on all sides, 
that no aids shdl be asked or expected from 
the colonies in time of peace ; that it would 
then be their interest to grant bountifully, and 
exert themselves vigorously in time of war, 
the sooner to put an end to it That specie 
Wto not to be had to send to England, in sup- 
plies, but the colonies could carry on war with 
their own jpaper money ; which would pay 
troops, and for provisions, transports, carriages, 
clothing, arms, &c. So this 7th article was 
at len^ agreed to without further objec- 
tion. 

The 8th, the gentlemen were confident 
would never be granted. For the whole 
world would be of opinion that the king, who 
is to defend all parts of his dominions, should 
have, of course, a right to place his troops 
where they might best answer that purpose. 

I supported the article upon principles equally 
important in my opinion to Britfiiin as to the 
colonies : for that if the king could bring into 
one part of his dominions, troops raised in any 
other part of them, without the consent of the 
legislatures of the part to which they were 
brought, he might bring armies rawed in 
America into England without consent of par- 
liament, which probably would not like it, as 
a few years since they had not liked the in- 
troduction of the Hessians and Hanoverians, 
though justified by the supposition of its being 
a time of danger. That if there should be 
at any time real occasion for British troops in 
America, there was no doubt of efotaining tlie 
consent of the assemblies there ; and I was so 
far from being willing to drop this article, 
^t I thought I ought to add another, requir- 
all the present troops to be withdrawn, 
re America could be expected to treat or 
agree upon any terms of accommodation ; as 
what they sho^ now do of that kind might 
be deem^ tihe of compulskm, the ap- 
pearance of which, ought as much as possibie 
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to be avoided, since those reasonable things 
might be agreed to, where the parties seemed 
at least to act freely, which would be strongly 
refused under threats, or the semblance of 
force. That the withdrawing the troops was 
therefore necessary to make any treaty dura- 
bly bindir^ on the part of the Americans, 
since proof jf having acted under force, would 
invalidate any agreement : and it could be no 
wonder that we should insist on the crown’s 
having no right to bring a standing army 
among us in time of peace ; when we saw 
now before our eyes a striking instance of the 
ill use to be made of it, viz. to distress the 
king’s subjects in different parts of his do- 
minions, one part after the other, into a sub- 
mission to arbitrary power, which was the 
avowed design of the army and fleet now 
placed at Boston. — Finding me obstinate, the 
gentlemen consented to let tliis stand, but did 
not seem quite to approve of it : they wished, 
they said, to have this a paper or plan, that 
they might show as containing the sentiments 
of considerate impartial persons, and such as 
they might as Englishmen support, which 
they thought could not well be the case with 
this article. 

The 9th article was so drawn, in compli- 
ance with an idea of Dr. Fothergill’s, started 
at our first meeting, viz. that government 
here would probably not be satisfied with the 
promise of voluntary grants in time of war 
from the assemblies, of which tlie quantity 
must be uncertain ; that, therefore, it would 
be best to proportion them in some w'ay to 
the shillings in the pound raised in England ; 
blit how such proportion could be ascertained, 
he was at a loss to contrive ; I wets desired to 
consider it It had been said, too, that parlia- 
ment was become jealous of the right claimed 
and heretofore used by the crowm, of raising 
money in the colonies without parliamentary 
consent; and therefore, since we would not 
piy parliamentary taxes, future requisitions 
must be made wnth consent of parliament, and 
not otherwise. I wondered that the crown 
should be willing to give up that separate 
right, but had no objection to its limiting it- 
self, if it thought proper : so I drew the arti- 
cle accordingly, and contrived to proportion 
the aid by the tax of the last year of peace. 
And since it was thought that the method I 
should have liked best, would never be agreed 
to, viz. a continental congress to be called by 
the crown, for answering requisitions and pro- 
portioning aids; I chose to leave room for 
voluntary additions by the separate assem- 
blies, that the crown might have some motive 
for calling them toother, and cultivating 
their good will, and they have some satisfac- 
tion in showing their loyalty and their zeal in 
the common cause, and an opportunity of 
manifesting their di^pprobation of a war, if 
they did not think it a just one. This article 
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therefore met with no objection from them ; 
and I had another reason for liking it, viz. that 
the view of the proportion to be given in time 
of war, might make us the more frugal in 
time of peace. 

For the 10th article, I urged the injustice 
of seizing that fortress, (w’hich had been built 
at an immense charge by the province, for 
the defence of their port against national ene- 
mies,) and turning it into a citadel for awing* 
the towui, restrainmg their trade, blocking up 
their port, and depriving tliern of their privi- 
leges : that a great deal had been said of their 
injustice in destroying the tea, but here was 
a much greater injustice uncompensated, that 
castle having cost the province three hundred 
thousand pounds : and that such a use made of 
a fortress they had built, would not only effect- 
ually discourage every colony from ever build- 
ing another, and thereby leave them more 
exposed to foreign enemies, but was a goal 
reason for their insisting that the crown 
should never erect any hereafter in then- 
limits without the consent of the legislature : 
the gentlemen had not much to say a^inst 
this article ; but thought it would hardly be 
admitted. 

The 11th article it was thought would be 
strongly objected to ; that it would be urged 
the (3d colonists could have nothing to do 
with the affairs of Canada, whatever we had 
with tliose of the Massachusetts ; that it would 
be considered as an officious meddling merely 
to disturb government ; and that some oven 
of the Massachusetts acts were tliought by 
administration to be improvements of that 
government, viz. those altering the appoint- 
ment of counsellors, the choice of jurymen, 
and the forbidding of town meetings. I re- 
plied, that we having assisted in the conquest 
of Canada, at a great expense of blood and 
treasure, had some right to be considered in 
the settlement of it : that tlie establishing an 
arbitrary government on the back of our set- 
tlements might be dangerous to us all ; and 
that loving liberty ourselves, we wished it to 
be extended among mankinii, and to Iiave no 
foundation for future slavery laid in America. 
That as to amending the Wssaclmsetts go- 
vernment, though it might be shown that 
every one of these pretended amendmenti* 
were real mischiefs, yet that charters being 
compacts between two parties, the king and 
the people, no alteration could be mi^e in 
them, even for tlie better, but by tlie consent 
of both parties. That the parliament’s claim 
and exercise of a power to alter our charters, 
which had always been deemed inviolable but 
for forfeiture, and to alter laws made in pur- 
suance of these charters which bad received 
the royal approbation, and thenceforth deem- 
ed fixM and unchangeable, but by the powers 
that made them, liad rendered all our con- 
stitutions uncertain, and set us quite afloat : 
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that as by claiming a right to tax lus cki libi- that the influence supposed could never ex 
tvm, they deprived us of all property ; so by tend to operate any thing prejudicial to the 
this claim of altering our laws and charters k^’s service, or the interest of Britain: 
at will, they depriv^ us of all privilege and since the governor was bound by a set of par- 
right whatever, but what we should hold at ticular instructions, which he had given 
their pleasure ; tliat this was a situation we surety to observe ; and all the laws he assent- 
could not be in, and must risk life and every ed to were subject to be repealed by the crown 
thing rather than submit to it : — so this article if found improper : that the pa)rment of the 
remained. salaries by the people was more satisfactory 

The 12th article I explained, by acquaint- to them, as it was productive of a good un- 
ing the gentlemen witli the former situation derstanding, and mutual good offices between 
of the judges in most colonies, viz. that they governor and governed, and therefore the 
were appointed by the crown, and paid by the innovation lately made in that respect at 
assemblies: that the appointment being dur- Boston and New York, had in my opinion 
ing tiie pleasure of the crown, tlie salary had better be laid aside : — so this article was suf- 
been diirmg the pleasure of the assembly: fered to remain. 

that when it has been urged against the as- But the 14th was thought totally inadmis- 
semblies, that their making judges dependant sible. The monopoly of the American com- 
on them for their salaries, was aiming at an merce could never be given up, and the pro- 
undue influence over the courts of justice ; posing it would only give offence without an- 
the assemblies usually replied, that making swering any good purpose. I was therefore 
them dependant on the crown for continuance prevailed on to strike it wholly out. 
in their places, was also retaining an undue The 15th was readily agre^ to. 

influence over those courts ; and tW one un- The I6th it was thought would be of little 

due influence was a proper balance for the consequence, if the duties were given to the 
other; but that whenever the crown W'ould colony treasuries. 

consent to acts making the judges during The 17th it was thought could hardly be 

good behaviour^ the assemblies would at the obtained, but might be tried, 
same time grant their salaries to be perma- Thus having gone through the whole, I 
nent during their continuance in office. This was desired to make a fair copy for Dr. 
the crown has however constantly refused: Fothergill, who now informed us, that having 
and this equitable offer is now again here anopportimityofseeingdaily lord Dartmouth, 
proposed ; the colonies not being able to con- of whose good disposition he had a high opin- 
‘ ceive why their judges should not be render- ion, he would communicate the paper to him, 
ed as independent as those in England : that, as the sentiments of considerate persons who 
on the c6ntrary, the crown now claimed to washed the welfare of both countries. Sup- 
make the judges in the colonies dependant on pose, said Mr. Barclay, I were to show this 
its favour for Wh place and salary, both to be paj^r to lord Hyde ; would there be any thmg 
continued at its pleasure : this the colonies amiss in so doing 1 He is a very knowing 
must oppose as inequitable, as putting botli man, and tliough not in the ministry, proper- 
the weights into one of the scales of justice : Iv speaking, he is a good deal attended to by 
if therefore the crown does not choose to them. I have some acquaintance witli him, 
commission the judges during good behaviour, we converse freely sometimes, and perhaps 
with equally permanent salaries, tlie alterna- if he and I were to talk these articles over, I 
tive pro}X)8ed, that tlie salaries continue to be should communicate to him our conversation 
paid during the pleasure of the assemblies as upon them, some good might arise out of it. 
heretofore. The gentlemen allow ed this ar- Dr. Fothergill had no objection ; and I said I 
tide to be reasonable. could have none. I knew lord Hyde a little, 

The 13tli was objected to, as nothing was and had an esteem for him. I had drawn the 
generally thought more reasonable here, than paper at their rei]uest, and it was now^ theirs 
that the king should pay his own governor, to do with it w'hat they pleased. Mr. Bar- 
in order to render him independent of the clay then proposed, that I should send the ftiir 
people, who otherwise might aim at influenc- copy to him, which after making one for Dr. 
mg him against his du_^, by occasionally Fothergill and one for himself, he would re- 
withholding his salary. To this I answ’ereu, turn to me. Another question then arose, 
that governors sent to the colonies were often whether I had any objection to their mention- 
men of no estate or principle, who came ing that I had been consulted 1 I said, none 
merely to make fortunes, and nad no natural that related to myself ; but it wras my opin- 
regard for tlie country they were to govern : ion, if they wished any attention paid to the 
that to make them quite independent of the propositions, it would be better not to mention 
people, was to make them careless of their me ; the ministry having, as I conceived, a 
conduct, whether it was beneficial or mis- prejudice against me om every thing that 
chievous to the public, and giving a loose to came from me. They said on tJiat considera- 
their rapacious and oppressive dispositions : tion it might be best not to mention me, and 
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so it was concluded. For iny own part, I 
kept this whole proceeding a profound secret ; 
but I soon after discovered that it had taken 
air by some means or other. 

Being much interrupted the day following, 
I did not copy and send the paper. The ne.\t 
morning I received a note from Mr. Barclay, 
pressir^ to have it before twelve o’clock. I 
accordingly sent it to him. Three days after 
I received the following note from him : — 

“ D. Barclay presents his respec^ and ac- 
quaints Dr. ftanklin, that being informed a 
pamphlet, entitled ‘ A Friendly Address,’ 
has been dispersed to the disadvantage of 
America, (in particular by the dean of Nor- 
wich) he desires Dr. Franklin will peruse the 
inclo^, just come to hand from America; 
and if he approves of it, republish it, as D. 
Barclay wishes something might be properly 
spread at Norwich. D. ^rclay saw to-day a 
person with whom he had been yesterday, 
(before he called on Dr. Franklin,) and had 
the satisfaction of walking part of the way 
with him to another noble person’s house, to 
meet on the bitsiness, and he told him, that 
lie could say, that he saw some light. 

“ Cheapside, llth inst.'^ 

The person so met and accompanied by Mr. i 
Barclay, 1 understood to be lord Hyde, going 
either to lord Dartmouth’s or lord North’s, I 
knew not which. 

In the following week arrived the proceed- 
ings of the congress, which had been long and 
anxiously expected, both by the friends and 
adversaries of America. 

The petition of congress to the king, was 
inclosed to me, and accompanied by the fol- 
lowing letter from their president, addressed 
to the American agents in London, as fol- 
lows ; — 

“To Paul Wentworth, Esq., Dr, Benja- 
min Franklin, William Bollen, Esq., Dr. 

Arthur Lee, Thomas Life, E^., Edmund 

Burke, Esq., Charles Garth, Esq. 

“ Philadelphia^ October 26, 1774. 

“ Gentlemen, — We give you the strongest 
proof of our reliance on your zeal and attach- 
ment to the happiness of America, and tlie 
cause of liberty, when we commit the inclosed 
papers to your care. 

“ We desire you will deliver the petition 
into the hands of his maje^y ; and after it has 
been presented, we wish it may be made pub- 
lic through the press, together with the list 
of grievances. And as we hope for gn»t as- 
sistance from the spirit, virtue, and justice of 
the natiim ; it is our earnest desire, that the 
most effectual care be taken, m early as pos- 
sible, to fumiidi the trading cities arwi m^u- 
fketuring towns throughout the united king- 
‘ V 0 L.I....P 10^ 
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dom, with our memorial to the people of Great 
Britain. 

“ We doubt not but that your good sense 
and discernment will lead you to avail your- 
selves of every assistance that may be derived 
from the advice and friendship of all great and 
good men, who maj^ incline to aid Uie cause 
of liberty and mankind. 

“ The gratitude of America, expressed in 
the inclosed vote of thanks,* we desire may 
be conveyed to tlie deserving objects of it, in 
the manner that you think will be most ac- 
ceptable to them. 

“ It IS proposed, that another coi^ress be 
held on the lOtli of May next, at this place ; 
but in the mean time we beg tlie favour of 
you, gentlemen, to transmit to the speakers 
of the several assemblies, the earliest inform- 
ation of the most authentic accoimts you can 
collect, of all such conduct and designs of 
ministry or parliament, as it may concern 
America to know. 

“We are, with unfeigned esteem and re- 
gard, gentlemen, by order of the congress, 

“ HENRY MibDLETON, President:’ 


TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

Most Graciohs Soverekjn* 

WE, your majesty’s faithful subjects of the colomor, 
of New Hampshire. Massadiiisctis Bay, Ilhode Island 
I and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York. 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the counties of Newcastle, 
Kent, and Sussex on Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 

I North Carolina, and South Carolina, in behalf of utir 
selves and the inhabitants of those colonies who have 
deputed us to reprcBenl them iii gonernl ronRroHs, by 
this our humble (letition. beg leave to lay our griev 
ances InTore the throne. 

A standing army has been kept in tliesc colonies, ever 
since the coiiclueion of the late war, without the con 
sent of our asscmblins . and tins army w illi a consider 
able naval armament has been employed to cnforc<> 
the collection of ta.xes. 

The autlioiitv of the commander in chief, and under 
him, of the biigadierb-geneial has in time of peace been 
rendered 8U[Heme in all the civil governmenti iii 
America. 

'J’lie commander in chief of all your majesty’s forces 
in North America has, in time of peace, been appointed 
governor of a colony. 

The charges of usual offices have been greatly in- 
creased; and new. expensive and oppressive offices 
have been inullt|>lied. 

The judges of admiralty and vice admiralty courts 
are empowered to receive their malarics and fees from 
the effects comicinned by themselves I’lie officers of 
the customs are empowered to break open and enter 
houses, witliout the authority of any civil magistrate, 
foundc I < n civil information. 

The judges of courts of common law liav'e been made 
entirely dependant on one |mrt of tne legislature for 
their salaries, as well as for the duration of their com- 
missions 

Counsellors holding their commissions during plea- 
sure, exercise legislative authority. 

Humble and reasonable petitions from the repre- 
sensati ves of the people have been fruitless. The agents 

* This piece IS wanting; but it vi'asa voteofeongress 
declaratory, in their own names, and in the behalf of 
all those whom they represented of their most grateAil 
acknowledgments, to those truly noble, honourable, 
and patriotic advocates of civil and religious liberty, 
who had so generously and powerfully, though iinauc- 
ceanfully. esjmused and defended the cause or America, 
both in and out of parliamcut 
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of the poopUi have been discountenanced, andgevernori 
have been instructed to prevent the payment of their 
salariee. 

Aseeaibliea have been repeatedly and injuriously die- 
aolved. 

Comroerce has been burdened with many useless and 
ODOTeasivo restrictions 

By several acts of parliament, made in the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth years of your majesty’s 
reign, duties are imposed on us, for the purpose of rais- 
ing a revenue, and the powefH of admiralty and vice- 
admiralty courts are extelrded' beyond their ancient 
limits, whereby our property is taken from us without 
our consent, the trial by jury in many civil cases is 
abolished, enormous forfeitures are incurred for slight 
offences, vexatious informers are exempted from paying 
damages, to which they are justly liable, and oppressive 
security is required from owners before they are allow- 
ed to defend their right. 

Both houses of parliament have resolved, that colo- 
nists may be tried in England, for offences alleged to 
have been committed in America, by virtue of a statute 
passed in the thirty-flffh year of Henry the Eighth; 
and in consi^quence thereof, attempts have been made 
10 enforce that staluto A statute was passed in the 
twelfth year of your majesty’s reign, directing that 
persons charged with committing any offence therein 
described, in any place out of the realm, may be indict- 
ed and tried for the same in any shire or county within 
the realm, whereby inhabitants of these colonies may, 
in sundry cases by that statute inade capital, be depriv 
ed of a trial by their peers of the vicinage. 

In the last sessions of parliament, an art was passed 
for blocking up the harbour of Boston , another, em- 
powering the governor of the Massachusetts Bay to 
send persons indicted for murder in that provinr*'*, to 
another colony, or even to Great Britain, for inal ; 
whereby such offenders may escam legal punishment ; 
a third, for altering the chartered constitution of go 
vernment hi that province ; nnd a fourth, for extending 
the limits of Quebec, abolishing the English and re- 
storing the French laws, whereby great numbers of 
British freemen are subjected to the latter, nnd estab- 
lishing an absolute government, and the Roman (’a- 
tholic religion, throughout those vast regions that 
border on the westerly and northerly boundaries of the 
free Protestant, English settlements ; and a flfth, for 
the better providing suitable quarters for officers and 
soldiers in nis majesty’s service in North America 

To a sovereign, who ’• glories in the name of Bri- 
ton,” the bare recital of these acts must, we presume, 
justify the loyal subjects, who tly to the foot of his 
throne, and implore his clemency for protection against 
them. 

Prom this destructive system of colony adminii-tra- 
tion, adopted since the conclusion of the last war, have 
flowed those distresses, dangers, fears, and jealousies, 
that overwhelm your majesty's dutiful colonists with 
affliction ; and we defy our most subtle and inveterate 
enemies, to trace the unhappy differences between 
Great Britan nnd these colonies, from an earlier period, 
or from other causes than we have assigned. Had they 
proceeded on onr part from a restless levity of temper, 
unjust impulses of ambition, or artful suggestions of 
seditions persons, W'e should merit the opprobrious 
terms frequently bestowed upon us, by those we revere; 
hut BO fur from promoting innovations, we have only 
opposeil them ; and can lie charged with no offence, 
unless it be one, to receive injuries and be sensible of 
them. 

Had our Creator been pleased to give us existence in 
a land of slavery, the sense of our condition might 
have been mitigated by ignorance and iiahit hut 
thanks bs to his adorable goodness, we were born th(> 
heirs of freedom, and ever enjoyed our right under the 
auspices of your royal ancestors, whose family was 
seated on the British throne, to rescue and secure a 
pious and gallant nation from the popery and despotism 
of a superstitious and inexorable tyrant. 'l’'our majes- 
ty, we are confident, justly rejoices that your title to 
the crown is thus founded' on the title of your people 
to liberty ; and therefore we doubt not but your royal 
wisdom must approve the sensibility, that teaches your 
subjects anxiously to guard the blessing they received 
from Divine Providence, and thereby to prove the per- 
formance of that compact, which elevated the illustri- 
ous house of Brunswick to the Imperial dignity it now 
possesses. 

. . The apprehension of being degraded into a suie of 
IMrvitude, from the pre-eoUnent rank of Engltsii free 


men, while our minds retain the stroii^est love of 
liberty, and clearly foresee the miseries preparing for 
us and our posterity, excites emotionv in our breasts, 
which, though we cannot describe, we should not wish 
to conceal- Feeling as men, and thinking as subjecU, 
in the manner we do, silence would be disloyalty. 

By giving this faithful information, we do ail in our 
power to promote the great objects of your royal 
care, the tranquillity of your government, and the wel 
fare of your people. 

Duty to your majesty, and regard for the preservation 
of ourselves and our posterity, the primary obligations 
of nature and society, command us to entreat your 
royal attention ; and as your majesty enjoys the signal 
distinction of reigning over freemen, we apprehend the 
language of freemen cannot be displeasing. Your royal 
indignation, we hope, will rather fall on those design 
ing and dangerous men, who daringly interposing 
themselves between your royal person and your faith- 
ful subjects, and for several years past incessantly em 
(doyeil to dissolve the bonds of society, by abusing your 
majesty’s authority, misrepresenting your American 
subjects, and prosecuting the most desmi ate andirntat 
I ng projects of oppression, have at length compelleii 
us, by the force of accumulated injuries, too severe to 
be any longer tolerable, to disturb your majesty’s repose 
by our complaints. 

These sentiments are extorted from hearts, that 
much more willingly would bleed in your majesty’s ser 
vice. Yet so greatly have we been misrepresented, that 
a necessity has been alleged of taking our property 
from us without our consent, “ to defray the charge of 
the administration of justice, the support of civil go 
vernment, and the defence, protection, and security of 
the colonies ” But we beg leave to assure your majes- 
ty, that such provision has been and will be made for 
defraying the two first articles, as has been and shall 
hi* judged, by the legislatures of the several colonies, 
just and suitable to their respective circumstances 
and fur the defence, protection, and security of the co- 
lonies, their militias, if properly regulated, as they ear 
nestly desire may immediately be done, would be fully 
sufficient, at least in times of peace ; and in case of 
war, your faithful colonists will be ready and willing, 
as they ever have been when constitutionally requir 
ed. to demonstrate their loyalty to your majesty, by 
exerting their most strenuous efforts in granting sup 
plies and raising forces Yielding to no British subjects 
in affectionate attachment to your majesty’s person, 
family, and government, we too dearly prize the privi 
lege of expressing that attachment by those proofs, that 
are honourable to the prince who receives them, and 
to the people who give them, ever to resign it to any 
body of men upon earth 

Had we been permitted to enjoy in quiet the inherit 
ance left us by our forefathers, we should at this time 
have been peaceably, cheerfully, and usefully employed 
111 recommending ourselves by every testimony de- 
votion to your majesty, and of veneration to the Witte, 
from which we derive our origin But though now ex - 
posed to unexpected and unnatural scenes of distress, 
bv a conioniion, with that nation, in whose parental 
guidance on all important affairs we have hitherto 
with filial reverence constantly trusted, and therefore 
can derive no instruction iii our present unhappy and 
perplexing circumstances from any former experience, 
yet we doubt not the purity of our intention and the 
integrity of our conduct will justify us at that grand 
tribunal, before which all mankind must submit to 
judgment 

We ask but for I'eace, liberty, and safety We wi.sh 
not a diminution of the prerogative, nor do we solicit 
the grant of any new' right in our fovour. Your royal 
authority iwer us. and ourconnexion with Great Bn 
lian, we shall always carefully and zealously endea 
voiir to support and maintain. 

Filled with sentiments of duty to your majesty, and 
of affection to our parent state, deeply impressed by 
our education, and strongly confirmed by our reason, 
and anxious to evince the sincerity of these disposi 
lions, w'e present this petition only to obtain redress 
of grievances, and relief from fears and jealousies oc- 
casioned by the system of statutes and regulations 
adopted since the close of the late war, for raising a 
revenue in America— extending the powers of courts 
of admiralty and vice-admiralty— trying persons in 
Great Britain for offbncee alleged to be committed in 
America— affbeting the province of Maasachusetu 
Bay ; and altering the government and extending the 
limits of Quebec; by the abolition of which sys- 
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tem, the harmony betvteen Great Bntian and these 
colonies, so necessary to the happiness of both, and 
so ardently desired by the latter, and the usual in- 
tercourse will be immediately restored. In the iwaf- 
nanimity and justice of your majesty and parlia- 
ment we confide for a redress of our other griev- 
ances, trusting that when the causes of our apinrehen- 
sions are removed, our future conduct will prove us not 
unworthy of the regard we have been accustomed in 
our happier days to enjoy. For, appealing to that Be- 
ing w^ searches thoroughly the hearts of his crea- 
tures, we solemnly profess, that our councils have been 
influenced by no othermotivo than a dread ofnnpend- 
ina destruction. 

Permit us then, most gracious sovereign, in the name 
of all your faithful peojde in America, willitlie utmost 
humility to implore you, for the honour of Almighty 
(Jod, whose pure religion our enemies are undermin- 
ing, for your glory, which can be advanced only by ren- 
dering your subjects happy, and keeping them united ; 
for the interests of your family, depending on an ad- 
herence to the prinaples that enthroned it , for tlie safe- 
ty and welfare of your kingdoms and dominions, threat- 
ened with almost unavoidable dangers and distresses ; 
that your majesty, as the loving father of your whole 
fieople, connected by the same bands of law, lojaliy, 
faith, and blood, though dwelling in various countries, 
will not suffer the transcendant relation formed by 
these ties to be further violated, in uncertain expecta- 
tion of effects, that, if attained, never can compensate 
for the calamities through which they must be gained. 

We therefore most earnestly beseech your majesty, 
that your royal authority and interposition may be 
used for our relief; and that a gracious answer may 
be given to this petition 

That your majesty may enjoy every felicity through 
a long and glorious reign, over loyal and happy sub- 
jects, and that your descendants may inherit your 
prosperity and dominions till time shall be no more, is 
and always will be, our sincere and fervent prayer 
HENRY MIDDLETON. 

Philadelphia, October 20, 1774. 


From J^TetP Hampshire 
John Sullivan. 

Nath. Folsom. 

Mansachusetts Bay 
Thomas Cushing.' 
Samuel Adams, 
John Adane^, 

Rob Treat Paine 

Rhode Island 
Step Hopkins. 

Sam. Ward. 

Connecticut 
Eleph. Dyer. 

Roger Sherman, 
Silas Deane 

A*(fw York 
Phil. Livingston, 
John Alsop, 

Isaac Low. 

Jas. Duane. 

John Ja), 

Wm Floyd 
Henry W^siier, 

S. Boerum 

JWw Jersey 
Wil. Livingston, 
John De. Hart, 
Steph. Crane. 

Rich. Smith. 


Pennsylvania, 

E. Biddle, 

J. Galloway, 

John Dickinson, 

John Morton, 
Thomas Mitflin, 
George Ross, 

Cha Humphrejs 

Delaware Oovernment, 
(Caesar Rodney. 

Tho M’Kean, 

Geo Read. 

Maryland 
Mat Tilghmaii, 

Tho. Johnson, jun., 
Wm Paca, 

Samuel Chace 

Virginia 

Richard Henry Lee, 
Patrick Henry, 

G. Washington. 
Edmund Pendleton, 
Rich Bland, 

Benj Harrison.- 

Morth Carolina. 
Will. Hooper, 

Joseph Hewes, 

Rd Caswell 

South Carolina 
Tho. Lynch, 

Christ Gadsden. 

J Rutledge, 

Edward Rutledge. 


The first impression made by the proceed- 
ings of the American congress on people in 
general, was greatly in oiir favour. Adminis- 
tration seemS to be staggered, were impa- 


tient to know whetlier the petition mentioned 
in the proceeding wits come to my hands, 
and took round-about methods of obtaining 
that information, by getting a ministerial 
merchant, a known ultimate of the solicitor- 
general, to write me a letter, import^ that 
he heard I had received such a petition, that 
I wea to be attended in presenting it by tlio 
merchants, and begging to know the time, 
tliat he might attend “ on so important an oc- 
casion, and ^ive his testimony to so good a 
work.” Before these proceedings arrived, it 
had been given out, tliat no petition from tho 
congress could be received, as they were an 
illegal body ; but the secretary of state, after 
a day’s perusal, (during whicli a council was 
held,) told us it was a decent and proper peti- 
tion, and cheerfully undertook to present it to 
his majesty, who, he afterwards assured us, 
was pleased to receive it very graciously, 
and to promise to lay it, as soon as they met, 
before his two houses of parliament ; and wo 
had reason to believe, that at that lime, the 
petition was intended to be made the founda- 
tion of some changes of measures ; but that 
purpose, if such there was, did not long con- 
tinue. 

About tins time I received a letter from 
Mr. Barclay, then at Norwich, dated Decem- 
ber 18, expressing his opinion, that it might 
be best to postpone taking any further steps 
in the affair of procuring a meeting and peti- 
tion of the merchants, (on which we had hail 
several consultations,) till after the holidays, 
thereby to give the proceedings of congress 
more time to work upon men’s minds, adding, 
“I likewise consider that our superiors will 
have some little time for reflection, and per- 
haps may contemplate on the propriety of tho 
HINTS in their possession. By a few lines I 
have received from lord Hyde, he intimates 
his hearty wish that they may be productive* 
of what may be practicable and advantageous 
for the mother country and the colonies.” — 
On the 22d, Mr. Barclay was come to town, 
when I dined witli him, and learned that lonl 
Hyde thought the propositions too hard. 

On the ^th, I received the following note 
from a considerable merchant in the city, viz. : 

“ Mr. William Neate wesents liis most re- 
spectful compliments to Dr. Franklin, and as 
a report prevailed yesterday evening, tliat all 
the disputes between Great Britain and the 
American colonies, were, throiigh his applica- 
tion and influence with lord North, amicably 
settled, conformable to tiie wish and desire of* 
the late congress, W. N. desires the fiivour 
of Dr. Franklin to inform him by a line, per 
the bearer, whether there is any credit to be 
given to the report 1 

“ St. Mary HilU 2Ath December^ 1774.” 

My answer was to this effect, that I should 
be very happy to be^flthle to inform him that 
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the report he had heard had some truth in it ; 
hut I could only assure him that I knew no- 
thing of tiie matter. Such reports, however, 
were confidently circulated, and had some 
efifect in recovering the stocks, which had 
fallen three or four per cent 
On Christmas day, visiting Mrs. Howe, she 
told me as soon as I went in, tlmt her brother, 
lord Howe, wished to be acquainted with me ; 
that he was a very good man, and was 
sure we should like each other. I said, I had 
always heard a good character of lord Howe, 
and should be proud of the honour of being 
known to him. He is just by, said she ; will 
you give me leave to send for him 1 By all 
means, madam, if you think proper. She 
rang for a servant, wrote a note, and lord 
Howe came, in a few minutes. 

After some extremely polite compliments 
as to the general motives for his desiring an 
acquaintance with me, he said he had a par- 
ticular one at this time, which was the alarm- 
ing situation of our affairs with America, 
which no one, he was persuaded, understood 
better than myself ; that it was the opinion of 
some friends of his, that no man could do 
more towards reconciling our differences than 
I could, if I would undertake it ; that he was 
sensible I had been very ill treated by the 
ministry, but he hoped that would not be con- 
sidered by me in tne present case ; that he 
himself, though not in opposition, had much 
disapproved of their conauct towards me; 
that some of them, he was sure, were ashamed 
of it, and sorry it had happened ; which he 
supposed must be sufficient to aWe resent- 
ment in a great and generous mind ; that if 
he were himself in administration, he should 
be ready to make me ample satisfaction, which 
he was persuaded, would one day or other be 
done; that he was unconnected with the 
ministry, except by some personal friendships, 
wished well however to government, was 
anxious for the general welmre of the whole 
empire, and had a particular regard for New 
England, which had shown a very endearing 
respect to his family ; that he was merely an 
independent member of parliament, desirous 
of doing what good he could, agreeably to his 
duty in that station; that he therefore had 
wished for on opportunity of obtain^ my 
sentiments on the means of reconciling our 
differences, whkh he saw must be attended 
with the most mischievous consequences, if 
not speedily accommodated; that he hoped 
his zeal for the public welfere, would, with 
me, excuse the impertinence of a mere 
stranger, who could have otherwise no reason 
to ej^ectf or right to request me to open my 
mind to him upon these topics; but he did 
conceive, that if I would indulge him with 
my ideas of the means proper to bring about 
a reconciliatioiu it mi^t be of some use; 
that perhaps I might not be willing myself to 


have any direct communication with this 
ministry on this occasion ; that I might like- 
wise not care to have it knovm that I had 
any indirect communication with them, till I 
could be well assured of their good disposi- 
tions ; that being himself upon no ill terms 
with them, he thought it not impo^ible that 
he might, by conveying my sentiments to 
them, and theirs to me, be a means of bring- 
ing on a good understanding, without com- 
nutting eiftier them or me, if his negotiation 
shoulfnot succeed ; and that I might rely on 
hie keeping perfectly secret, every thing 1 
should wish to remain so. 

Mrs. Howe here offering to withdraw, 
whether of herself, or from any sign by him, 

I know not, I begged she might stay, as 1 
should have no secret in a business of this 
nature that I could not freely confide to her 
prudence ; which was truth ; for I had never 
conceived a higher opinion of the discretion 
and excellent understanding of any woman 
on so short an acquaintance. I added, that 
though I had never before the honour of be- 
ing in his lordship’s company, hismamier was 
such as had already engaged my confidence, 
and would make me perfectly easy and free 
in communicating myself to him. I begged 
him in the first place, to give me credit for a 
sincere desire of healing the breach between 
the two countries; that I would cheerfully 
and heartily do every thing in my small power 
to accomplish it ; but that! apprehended from 
the king’s speech, and from the measures 
talked of, as well as those already determin- 
ed on, no intention or disposition of the kind 
existed in the present ministry, and therefore 
no accommodation could be expected till we 
saw a change. That as to what his lordship 
mentioned of the personal injuries done me, 
those done my country were so much greater, 
that I did not think the other, at this time, 
worth mentioning ; that besides it was a fixed 
rule with me, not to mix my primte affairs 
with those of the public ; that I could join 
\>vuth my personal enemy in serving the pub- 
lic, or, when it was for its interest, with the 
public in serving that enemy ; these being 
my sentiments, his lordship might be assured 
that no private considerations of the kind ♦ 
should prevent my being as useful in the pre- 
sent case as my small ability would permit. 
He appwed satisfied and pleased with these 
depletions, and gave it me as his sincere 
opinion, that some of the ministry were ex- 
tremely well disposed to any reasonable ac- 
commodations, preserving only the dignity of 
gcvernment ; and he wished me to draw up 
m writing, some propositions containing the 
terms on which I conceived a good under- 
standing might be obtained and established, 
and the mode of proceeding to accomplish it ; 
which propositions, as soon as prep(|ra, we 
might meet to consider, either at his house* 
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or at mine, or where I pleased ; but as his 
being seen at my bouse, or me at his, might 
he thought occasion some speculation, it w^as 
concluded to be best to meet at his sister’s, 
who readily offered her iKmse for the piirpo^, 
and w’here there was a good pretence W’ith 
her family and friends for my being often 
seen, as it was known that we played together 
at chess. I undertook, accordingly, to draw 
up something of the kind ; and so for that 
time we jmrted, agreeing to meet at the same | 
place again on the Wednesday following. 

I dined about this time by invitation with 
governor Pownall. There was no company 
but the family, and after dinner we had a 
tete-a-tete. He had been in the opposition ; 
but was now about making his peace, in or- 
der to come into parliament on ministerial 
interest, which I did not then know. He 
told me what I liad before been told by seve- i 
ral of lord North’s friends, that the American 
measures were not the measures of that 
minister, nor approved by him ; that, on the 
contrary, he was well disposed to promote a 
reconciliation upon any terms honourable to 
government ; that I had been looked upon as 
the great fomenter of the opposition in Ame- 
rica, and as a great adversary to any accom- j 
modation ; that he, governor Pownall, had 
given a different account of me, and had told 
his lordship that I was certainly much mis- 
understood : from the governor’s further dis- 
course, I collected, that he wished to be em- 
ployed as an envoy or commissioner to Ame- 
rica, to settle the differences, and to have me 
with him ; but as I apprehended there was 
little likelihood, that either of us would be so 
employed by government, I did not give much 
attention to that part of his discourse. 

I should have mentioned in its place, (but 
one cannot recollect every thing in order) 
that declining at first to draw up the propo- 
sitions desired by lord How’e, I alleged its be- 
ing unnecessary, since tlie congress in their 
petition to the king, just then received and 
presented through lord Dartmouth, had stated 
their grievances, and pointed out very ex- 
plicitly what would restore the ancient har- 
mony ; and I read a part of the petition to 
show their good dispositions, which, being 
very pathetically expressed, seemed to affect 
both the brother and sister. But still I was 
desired to give my ideas of the steps to be 
taken, in case some of the propositions in 
the petition should not be thought admis- 
sible : and this, as I said before, I undertook 
to do. 

I had promised lord Chatham to communi- 
cate to him the first important news I should 
receive from America. I therefore sent him 
the proceedings of the conggess as soon as I 
received them ; but a whole week passed af- 
ter I received the petition, before I could, as 
I wished to do, wait upon him with it, in or- i 


der to obtain his sentiments on the whale ; 
for my time was taken up in meetings with 
the other agents to consult about presenting 
the petition, in waiting three different days 
with them on lord Dartmouth, in consulting 
upon and wTiting letters to the speakers of 
assemblies, and other business, winch did not 
allow me a day to go to Hayes. At last, on 
Monday the 26 tli, I got out, and was there 
about one o’clock ; he received me with an 
affectionate kind of respect, that from so great 
a man was extremely engaging ,* but the opm- 
lon lie expressed of the congress w^s still 
more so. They had acted, he said, with so 
much temper, moderation, and wisdom, that 
he thought it tlie most honourable assembly 
of statesmen since those of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, in the most virtuous times : that 
there was not m their whole proceedii^, 
above one or two things he could have wish- 
ed otherwise ; perhaps but one, and that was 
tlieir assertion, tliat the keeping up a stand- 
ing army in the colonies in time of peace, 
witliout consent of their legislatures, was 
against law ; he doubted that was not well 
founded, and that the law alluded to did not 
extend to the colonies. The rest he admired 
and honoured : he thought the petition decent, 
manly, and properly expressed : he inquired 
much and particularly concerning the state 
of America, tlie probability of tJieir perseve- 
rance, the difficulties they must meet witli 
in adhering for any long time to their resolu- 
tions ; the resources they might have to sup- 
ply the deficiency of commerce ; to all which 
I gave him answers with which he seemed 
well satisfied. He expressed a great regard 
and warm affection for that country, with 
hearty wishes for their prosperity ; and that 
government here might soon come to see its 
mistakes, and rectify tliem; and intimated 
tliat possibly he might, if his health permitted, 
prepare something for its consideration, when 
the parliament ^ould meet after the holi- 
days ; on which he should wish to have pre- 
viously mv sentiments. I mentioned to nim 
the very hazardous state I conceived we were 
in, by the continuance of the army in Boston ; 
that whatever disp^ition there might be in 
the inhabitants to give no just cause of offence 
to the troops, or in the general to preserve 
order among them, an unpremeditated un- 
foreseen quarrel might happen, between per- 
haps a drunken porter and a soldier, that 
might bring on a riot, tumult, and bloodsh^ ; 
and its consequences produce a breach im- 
possible to be healed ; that the army could 
not possibly answer any good purpose there, 
and might be infinitely mischievous; that no 
accommodation coutd be properly proposed 
and entered into by the Americans, while the 
bayonet was at their breasts ; that to have ^y 
agreement binding, all force should be with- 
drawn. His lordi^ip seemed to think these 
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sentiments had somethings in them that was 
reasonable. 

From Hayes I went to Halsted, Mr. Sar- 
gent’s place, to dine, intending thence a visit 
to lord Stanhope at Chevening ; but hearing 
there that his lordship and the family were 
in town, I staid at Halsted all night, and the 
next morning went to Chiselhurst to call upon 
lord Camden, it being in my way to town. I 
met his lordship and family in two (^rriages, 
just without his gate, going on a visit of con- 
gratulation to lord Chatham and his lady, on 
the late marriage of their daughter to lord 
Mahon, son of lord Stanhope. They were to 
be back to dinner ; so I agreed to go in, stay 
dinner, and spend the evening there, and not 
return to town till next morning. We hod 
that afternoon and evening a great deal of 
conversation on American affairs, concerning 
which he was very uiquisitive, and I gave 
him the best information in my power. I was 
charmed with his generous and noble senti- 
ments ; and had the great pleasure of hearing 
his full approbation of the proceedings of the 
congress, the petition, &c. &c. of which, at 
his recmest, 1 afterwards sent him a copy. He 
seemed anxious that the Americans should 
continue to act with the same temper, cool- 
ness, and wisdom, with which they had 
hitherto proceeded in most of their public as- 
semblies, in which case he did not doubt they 
would succeed in establishing their rights, 
and obtain a solid a»d durable agreement 
with the mother country ; of the necessity 
and great importance of which agreement, he 
seemed to have the strongest impressions, 

I returned to town tlie next morning, in 
time to meet at the hour appointed by lord 
Howe. I apologised for my not being ready 
with the paper I had promised, by my having 
been kept longer than I intended in the coun- 
try. We had, however, a good deal of con- 
versation on the subject, and his lordship told 
me he could now assure me of a certainty, 
that there was a sincere disposition in lord i 
North and lord Dartmouth to accommodate 
the differences with America, and to listen 
favourably to any propositions that might have 
a probable tendency to answer that salutary 
purpose. He then asked me what I thought 
of sending some person or persons over, com- 
missioned to inquire into the grievances of 
America upon the spot, converse with the 
leading people, and endeavour with them to 
agree upon some means of composing our dif- 
ferences. I said, that a person of rank and 
dignity, who had a character of candour, in- 
tegrity, and wisdom, might possibly, if em- 
ployed in that service, be of great use. He 
seemed to be of the some opinion, and that 
whoever was employed should go with a 
hearty desire of promoting a sincere recon- 
ciliation, on the foundation of mutual interests 
and mutual good-will ; that he should endea- 


vour, not only to remove their prejudices 
against government, but equally the prejudices 
of government against them, and bring chi a 
perfect good understanding, &c. Mrs. Howe 
said, I wish brother you were to be sent thither 
on such a service ; I should like that much 
better tlian general Howe’s p)ing to com- 
mand the army there. I think, madam, said 
I, they ought to provide for general Howe 
some more honourable employment. Lord 
Howe here took out of his pocket a paper, 
and offering it to me, said, smiling, if it is not 
an unfair ciuestion, may I ask whether you 
know any thing of this paper 1 Upon looking 
at it, I saw it was a copy, in David Barclay’s 
hand, of the hints before recited ; and said, 
that I had seen it ; adding, a little after, that 
since I perceived his lordship was acquainteil 
with a transaction, my concern in which, I had 
understood, was to have been kept a secret, I 
should make no difficulty in owning to him 
that I had been consultea on the subject, and 
had drawn up that paper. He said, he was 
rather sorry to find that the sentiments ex- 
pressed in It were mine, as it gave him less 
nopes of promoting, by my assistance, the 
wished-for reconciliation ; since he had reason 
to think there was no likelihood of the admis- 
sion of these propositions. He hop^, how- 
ever, that I would re-consider the subject, and 
form some plan that would be acceptable 
here. He expatiated on the infinite service 
it would be to the nation, and the great merit 
in being instrumental in so good a work ; thnt 
he should not think of influencing me by an v 
selfish motive, but certainly I might, with 
reason expect any reward in the power of go- 
vernment to bestow. This to me was what 
the French vulgarly call spitting in the 
soup. However, I promised to draw some 
sketch of a plan at his request, though I much 
doubted, I said, whether it would thought 
referable to that he had in his hand. But 
e was willing to hope that if would, and as 
he considered my situation, tliat I had friends 
here and constituents in America to keep well 
with, that I might possibly propose something 
imprcmer to be seen in my hand-writing; 
therefore, it would be better to send it to Mrs. 
Howe, who would copy it, send the copy to 
iiim to be communicate to the ministry, and 
return me the original. This I agr^d to, 
though I did not apprehend the inconvenience 
he mentioned. In general, I liked much his 
manner, and found myself disposed to place 
great confidence in him on occasion, but in 
this particular the secrecy he proposed seem- 
ed not of much importance. 

In a day or two I sent the following paper, 
inclosed in a cover directed to the honourable 
Mrs, Howe. 

It is supposed to be the wish on both sides, 
not merely to put a stop to the mischief at 
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present threatening the general welfare, but 
to cement a cordial union, and remove, not 
only every real grievance, but every cause 
of jealousy and suspicion. 

With this view, the first tiling necessary 
IS, to know what is, by the different parties in 
the dispute, thought essentially necessary for 
the obtaining such an union. 

The American congress^ m their petition 
to the king, have been explicit, declaring, that 
by a repeal of the oppressive acts therein 
complained of^ “ tfte harmony between Great 
Britain and the colonies, so necessary to the 
hapmness of both, and so ardently desired 
of them, will, with the ustial intercourse, be 
immediately restored^ 

Tf it has been thought reasonable here, to 
♦^xpect that, previous to an alteration of mea- 
^nires, the colonies should make some declara- 
tion respecting their future conduct, they have 
also done that, by adding, “ That when the 
causes of their apprehensions are removed, 
their future conduct will prove them not unr 
worthy of the regard they have been accus- 
tomed in their happier days to enjoy. 

For their sincerity in these declarations, 
they solemnly call to witness the Searcher 
of dl hearts. 

If Britain can have any reliance on these 
rleclarations, (and perhaps none to be extorted 
by force can be more relied on than these 
which are thus freely made,) she may, with- 
t)ut hazard to herself, try the expedient pro- 
posed, since, if it fails, she has it in her power 
at any time to resume her present measures. 

It is then proposed. 

That Britain should show some confidence 
in these declarations, by repealing all the laws 
or parts of laws that are requested to be re- 
pealed in the petition of the congress to the 
king. 

And that, at the same time, orders should 
be given to withdraw the fleet from Boston, 
iind remove all the troops to Quebec or the 
Floridas, that the colonies may be left at 
liberty in their future stipulationa 

That this may, for the honour of Britain, 
appear not the efiect of any apprehension from 
the measures entered into and recommended 
to the people by the congre^ but from good 
will, and a change of disposition towards the 
colonies, with a sincere desire of reconcilia- 
tion ; let some of their other grievances, which 
in their petition they have left to the magna- 
nimity and justice of the king and parliament, 
be at the same time removed, such as those 
relating to the payment of governors’ and 
judges’ salaries, and the instructions for dis- 
solvmg assenftdies, &c., with the declarations 
concerning the statute of Henry VIH. 

And to give the colonies an immediate op- 
portunity of demonstrating the reality of their 
profeaBkais, let their proposed ensuing con- 
gress be authorised government, (as was 
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that held at Albany in 1754,) and a person * 
of weight and dignity of clmracter be ap- 
pointed to preside at it on behalf of the 
crown. 

And then let requisition be made to the 
congress, of such points as government wishes 
to obtain, for its future security, for aids, for 
the advantage of general commerce, for repa- 
ration to the India company, &c. &c. 

A geherous confidence thus placed in tlie 
colonies, will give ground to the friends of 
government there, in their endeavours to pro- 
cure from America every reasonable conces- 
sion, or engagement, and every substantial 
aid that can fairly be desired. 


On tlie Saturday evening I saw Mrs. Howe, 
who informed me she had transcribed and sent 
the paper to lord Howe in the country, and 
she returned me the original. On tlie follow- 
ing Tuesday, January I received a note 
from her, (inclosing a letter she had re- 
ceived from lord Howe the last night,) which 
follows : — 

“ Mrs. Howe’s compliments to Dr. Frank- 
lin, — she incloses him a letter she received . 
last night, and returns him many thanks for 
his very obliging present,* which has already 

S ven her great entertainment. If the doctor 
IS any spare time for chess, she will be ex- 
ceedingly glad to see him any morning this 
week, and as often as will be OCTeeaWe to 
him, and rejoices in having so good an excuse 
for asking the favour of his company.” 
“Tuesday.” 

[Letter inclosed in the foregoing."] 

“ Porter’s Lopoe, Jan. Sid, 1775 

“I have received your packet; and it is 
with much concern that I collect, from senti- 
ments of such authority as those of our worthy 
friend, that the desired accommodation threat- 
ens to be attended with much greater difl5cul- 
ty than I had flattered myself, in the progress 
of our intercourse, there would be reason to 
apprehend. 

I “ I shall forward the propositions as intend- 
ed. Not desirous of trespassing further on 
our friend’s indulgence ; but returning senti- 
ments of regard, which his candid imd oblig- 
ing attention to my troublesome inquiries, will 
render ever permanent in the memory of 
your affectionate, &c. 

“ I ought to make excuses likewise to you. 

“HOWE. 

“ Hon. Mrs. Howe, Grafton street.^* 

His lordship had, in his last conversation 
with me, acknowledged a communication be- 
tween him and the ministry, to whom he 
wuhed to make my sentiments known. In 
* Hu phikuophicRl wntinf*. 
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this letter from the country he owns the re- 
ceipt of them, and mentions his intentions of 
forwarding them, that is, as I understood it, 
to the ministers ; but expresses his apprehen- 
skms that such propositions were ncrt likeW to 
produce any good effect Some time aiier, 
perhaps a week, I received a note from Mrs. 
Howe, desiring to see me. I waited upon 
her immediately, when she showed me a let- 
ter from her brother, of which having no copy, 
1 can only give from the best of my recollec- 
tion the purport of it, which I think was this; 
that he desired to know from their friend, 
meaning me, through her mea^ whether it 
might not be expected, that if that friend 
would engage for the payment of the tea as a 
preliminary, relying on a promised redress of 
their grievances on future petitions from their 
assembly, they would approve of his making 
such engagement ; and whether the proposi- 
tion in the former paper, (the Hints,) relatr 
ing to aids, was still in contemplation of the 
author. As Mrs. Howe proposed sending to 
her brotlier that evening, I wrote immediate- 
ly the following answer, which she transcrib- 
ed and forwarded. 

“ The propcwition in the former paper re- 
latmg to aids, is still in contemplation of the 
author, and, as he thinks, is included in the 
last article of the present paper. 

“ The people of America, conceiving that 
parliament has no right to tax them, and that 
therefore all that has been extorted from them 
by the operation of the duty acts, with the 
assistance of an armed force, preceding the 
destruction of the tea, is so much injury, 
which ought in order of time to be first re- 
(laired, before a demand on the tea account 
can be justly made of them ; are not, he thinks, 
likely to approve of the measure proposed, and 
fiay in the first place the value demanded, 
especially as twenty times as much injury 
has since been done them by blocking up 
their port ; and their castle also seized before 
by the crown, has not been restored, nor any 
liwtisfaction offered them for the same.” 

At the meeting of parliament after the 
holidays, which was on the — of January, 
(1775,) lord Howe returned to town, when 
we had another meeting, at which he lament- 
chI that my propositions were not such as 
probably coula be accepted ; intimated, that 
it was thought I had powers or instructions 
from the congress to make concessions on 
occasion that would be more satisfiictory. I 
disclaimed the having any of any kind but 
what related to the presenting of their peti- 
ticm. We talked over ail the particulars in 
my paper, winch I supported with reasons ; 
and finally said, that if what I had prt^wsed 
would not do, I should be glad to hear what 
would do ; I wished to see some propositkms 


from the ministers themselves. His lordship 
was not, he said, as yet fully acquainted witli 
their sentiments, but should learn more in a 
few days. It was, however, some weeks be- 
fore I heard any thing further from him. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Barclay and I were 
frequently together on the affair of preparing 
the merchants’ petition, which took up so 
much of* his time that he could not conveni- 
ently see lord Hyde ; so he hod no informa- 
tion to give me concerning tlie Hints, and I 
wondered I heard nothing of them from Dr. 
Fothergill. At length, however, but I can- 
not recollect about what time, the doctor call- 
ed on me, and told me he had communicated 
them, and with them had verbally given my 
arguments in support of them, to lord Dart- 
mouth, who, after consideration, had told him, 
some of them appeared reasonable, but others 
were inadmissible or impracticable : that hav- 
ing occasion to see frequently the speaker,*^ 
he had also communicate them to him, as he 
found him very anxious for a reconciliation : 
that the speaker had said it would be very 
humiliating to Britain to be obliged to submit 
to such terms : but the doctor told him she 
had been unjust ; and ought to bear the con^- 
quences, anp alter her conduct; that the pill 
might be bitter, but it would be salutary, and 
must be swallowed : that these were the senti- 
ments of impartial men, after thorough con- 
sideration and full information of all circum- 
stances, and that sooner or later these or 
similar measures must be followed, or the 
empire would be divided and ruined : the 
doctor on the whole hoped some good would 
be effected by our endeavours. 

On the 19th of January, I received a card 
from lord Stanhope, acquainting me, that lord 
Chatham having a motion to make on the 
morrow in the house of lonls, concerning 
America, greatly desired that I might be in 
the house, into which lord S. would endeavour 
to procure me admittance. At this time it 
was a rule of the house that no person could 
introduce more than one friend. The next 
morning, his lordship let me know by another 
card, tlmt if I attended at two o’clock in the 
lobby, lord Chatham would be there about 
that time, and would himself introduce me. 

I attended, and met him there accordingly. 
On my mentioning to him what lord Stan- 
hope had written to me, he said, “ Certainly ; 
and I shall do it with the more pleasure, as I 
am sure your being present at this day’s de- 
bate will be of more service to America than 
mine and so taking me by the arm, was 
leading me along the passage to the door that 
enters near the throne, when one <rf* the dom*- 
keepers followed and acquainted hiin, that 
the order, none were to be carried in at that 
door, but the eldest sons or brothers of peers ; 
on which he limped back with me to the door 
• Sir Fletcber Norton. 
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near the bar, where were standing a number 
of gentlemen waiting for the peers who were 
to mtroduce them, and some peers waiting 
for friends they expected to intraluce ; among 
whom he delivered me to the doorkeepers, 
saying aloud, this is Dr. Franklin, whom I 
would have admitted into the house ; when 
they readily opened the door for me accord- 
ingly. As it had not been publicly known, 
that there was any communication between 
his lordship and me, this I found occasioned 
some speculation. His appearance in the 
house, I observed, caused a kind of bustle 
among the officers, who were hurried in send- 
ing messei^rs for members, I suppose those 
in connection with the ministry, something 
of importance being expected when that great 
man appears; it being but seldom that his 
infirmities permit his attendance. I had great 
satisfaction in hearing his motion and the de- 
bate upon it, which I shall not attempt to 
give here an account of, as you may find a 
better in the papers of the time. It was his 
motion for witharawing the troops from Bos- 
ton, as the first step towards an accommoda- 
tion. The day following, I received a note 
from lord Stanhope, expressing, that ** at the 
desire of lord Chatham, was sent me inclosed, 
the motion he made in the house of lords, that 
I might be possessed of it in the most au- 
thentic manner, by the communication of the 
individual paper which was rojul to the house 
by the mover himself.” I sent copies of this 
motion to America, and was the more pleased 
with it, as I conceived it had partly taken its 
rise from a hint I had given his lordship in a 
former conversation. It follows in these 
words. 

Lord ChalJiawLS Motion, January 20, 1775. 

“That an humble address be presented 
to his majesty, most humbly to advise and 
beseech his majesty, tliat, in order to open the 
way towards a happy settlement of the dan- 
gerous troubles in America, by beginning to 
allay ferments and soften animosities tliere ; 
and above all, for preventing in the mean time 
any sudden and fatal catastrophe at Boston, 
now suffering under daily irritation of an 
army before their eyes, posted in their town ; 
it may graciously please his majesty, that im- 
mediate orders may be despatched to general 
Gage, for removing his majesty’s forces from 
the town of Boston, as soon as the rigor of the 
season and other circumstance^ indispensable 
to the safety and accommodation of the said 
troops, may render the same practicable.” 

I was quite charmed ^th lord Chatham’s 
speech in support of his motion.* He im- 

* It wu reported at the time, that his lordship had 
concluded his speech with the followii^ remarkable 
words. " If the ministers thus persevere in mitadviring 
and miiUading the king, I will not say that they can 
alienate the afleetions of his subjects from his crown, 
but I will affirm, that they will make the crown not 
worth kis wearing. I will not say that the king in bo- 
trmgod, but I will pronounce that the kingdom is undone. 
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pressed me with the highest idea of him as a 
OTeat and most able statesman. Lord Cam- 
den, another wcmderfully good speaker and 
close reasoner, joined him m the same argu- 
ment, as did several other lords, who spoke 
excellently well ; but all availed no more 
than the whistling of the winds. This motion 
was rejected. Sixteen Scotch peers, and 
twenty-four bishops, with all the lords in pos- 
session or expectation of places, when tney 
vote together unanimously, as they generally 
do for ministerial measures, make a dead ma- 
jority that renders all debating ridiculous in 
itself, since it can answer no end. Full of 
tlie high esteem I had imbibed for lord Chat- 
ham, I wrote back to lord Stanhope the fol- 
lowing note, viz. — 

“ Dr. Franklin presents liis best respects to 
lord Stanhope, witli many thanks to his lord- 
ship and lord Chatham, for the communica- 
tion of so autlientic a copy of the motion. Dr. 
F. is filled with admiration of that truly great 
man. He has seen in the course of his life, 
sometimes eloquence without wisdom, and 
often wisdom without eloquence ; in the pre- 
sent instance he sees both united, and both as 
he thinks, in the highest degree possible, 

“ Craven street, Jan. 23, 1775.” 

As in the course of the debate, some lords 
in the administration had observed, that it was 
common and easy to censure their measures, 
but those who did so proposed nothing better ; 
lord Chatham mentioned that he should not 
be one of those idle censurers, tliat he had 
thought long and closely upon the subject, 
and proposed soon to lay before their lordsnips 
the result of his meditation, in a plan for heal- 
ing our differences, and restoring peace to 
the empire, to which his present motion was 
preparatory: I much desired to know what 
his plan was, and intended waiting on him to 
see if he would communicate it to me ; but 
he went the next morning to Hayes, and I 
was so much taken up with daily business and 
company, that I could not easily get out to 
him. A few dajrs after, however, lord Ma- 
hon called on me, and told me lord Chatham 
was very desirous of seeing me ; wlien I pro- 
mised to be with him the Friday following, 
several engagements prevented my going 
sooner. On fnday the 27th, J look a post- 
chaise about 9 o’clock, and got to Hayes about 
11, but my attention being engaged in read- 
ing a new pamphlet, the postboy drove me a 
mile or two beyond the gate.^ His lordsliip 
being out an airing in his chariot, had met me 
before I reached Hayes, unobserved by me, 
turned and followed me, and not finding me 
there, concluded, as he had seen me reading, 
that I had passed by mistake, and sent a ser- 
vant after me. He expressed great pleasure 
at my coming, and acquainted me, in a long 
conversation, with tlie outlines of his plan. 
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of which he read to me. Hesaid he had 
eMmunicated it only to lord Camden, whose 
Hdvice he much relied on, particularly in the 
law part ; and that he would, m soon as he 
oould get it transcribed, put it into my hands 
lor my opinion and advice, but should show it 
to no other person before he presented it to 
the house ; and he requested me to make no | 
mention of it, otherwise parts mi^ht be mis- 1 
understood and blown up beforehand, and 
others perhaps adopted and produced bv mi- | 
nisters as their own. I promised the closest 
secrecy, and kept mv word ; not even men- 
tioning to any one that I had seen him. I 
dined with him, his family only present, and 
returned to town in the evening. 

On the Sunday following, being the 20th, 
his lordship came to town, and called upon 
me in Craven street He brought with him 
his plan transcribed, in the form of an act of 
parliament which he put into my hands, re- 
questing me to consider it carefully, and com- 
municate to him such remarks upon it as 
should occur to me. His reason for desiring 
to give me that trouble, was, as he was 
pleased to say, that he knew no man so tho- 
roughly acquainted with tlie subject or so 
capable of giving advice upon it; that he 
thought the errors of ministers in American 
affairs, had been often owing to their not ob- 
taining the best information : that tJierefore 
though he liad considered the business tho- 
roughly in all its parts, he was not so confi- 
dent of his own Judgment but that he came 
to set it right by mine, as men set their 
watches by a re^lator. He had not deter- 
mined when he Siould produce it in the house 
of lords ; but in the course of our conversa- 
tion, considering the precarious situation of 
his health, and that if presenting it was delay- 
ed, some intelligence might arrive which 
would make it seem less seasonable, or in all 
ports not so proper ; or the ministry might en- 
gage in different measures, and then say if 
ou had produced your plan sooner, we might 
ave attended to it, he concluded to offer it 
the Wednesday following ; and tlierefore 
wished to see me upon it the preceding Tues- 
day, when he would again coll upon me, 
unless I could conveniently come to Hayes. 

I chose the latter, in respect to his lordship, 
and because there was less likelihood of in- 
terruptions ; and 1 promised to be witli him 
early, that we might have more time. He 
staid with me near two houre, his equipage 
waiting at the door ; and being there while 
people were coming fVom church, it was much 
taken notice of and talked of, os at that time 
was every little circumstance that men 
thought nng^t possibly any way affect Ame- 
rioan afiahiL &ich a visit fiom so great a 
nap, on so important a business, flarteted not 
a little my vanity ; and the honour of it gave 
me the more pleasure, as it happened mi the. 


very day twelve months, that the ministry had 
taken so much pains to disgrace me before 
the privy council. 

1 applied myself immediately to the read- 
ing and considering the plan, of which, when 
it was afterwards published, 1 sent you a 
copy, and therefore need not insert it here. 1 
put down upon paper, as 1 went alonjg, some 
short memorandums for my future discourse 
with him upon it, which follow, that you may, 
if you please, compare them with the plan ; 
and if you do so, you will see their drift and 
purpose, which otherwise would make me 
much writing to explain. 

Tiiesday, Jan. 2\8t, 1775. 

Notes for discourse with lord Chatham on his plan. 

Voluntary grants and forced taxes, not to 
be expected of the same people at the some 
time. 

Permanent revenue will be objected to; 
would not a temporary agreement be best, 
suppose for 100 years 1 

Does the whole of the rights claimed in 
the petition of rights relate to England only J 

The American naturalization act gives all 
the rights of natural born subjects to fo- 
reigners residing there seven years. Can it 
be supposed that the natives there have them 
notl 

If the king should raise armies in America, 
would Britain like their being brought hither ! 
as the king might bring them when he 
pleased. 

An act of parliament requires the colonies 
to furnish sundry articles of provision and ac- 
commodation to troops quartered among them, 
this may be made very burdensome to colo- 
nies that are out of favour. 

If a permanent revenue, why not the same 
privileges in trade with Scolknd 1 

Should not the lands conquered by Britain 
and the colonies in conjunction, be given 
them, (reserving a quit-rent) whence they 
might form fimas to enable them to pay. 

Instructions about agents to be withdrawn. 

Grants to be for three years, at the end of 
which a new congress — mid so from three to 
tliree years. 

Congress to have the general defence of 
the frontiers, making and regulating new set- 
tlements. 

Protection mutual 

We go into all your wars. 

Our settlements cost you noftiiiig. 

Take the plan of union. 

“ Defence, extension, and prosperity of” — 
Tlie late Canada act prevents their extension, 
and may check their prosperity. 

Laws should be secure as well as charters. 

Perhaps if the legislative power of parlia- 
ment is owned in the cokmes, they may 
make a law to ibriud the meeting of any con- 
gress, &C, 
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I w«s at Hayes early on Tuesday, agree- 
aWy to my promise, when we entered into 
coasideration of the plan ; but though I staid 
near four hours, his lordship, in the manner 
of, I think, all eloquent persons, was so full 
and diduse in supporting every particular I 
questioned, that ^ere was not time to go 
through half my memorandums; he is not 
easily interrupted, and I had such pleasure in 
hearing him, that 1 found little inclination to 
interrupt him ; therefore, considering that nei- 
ther of us had much expectation that the plan 
would be adopted entirely as it stood ; that in 
the course of its consideration, if it should be 
received, proper alterations might be intro- 
duced ; that before it would be settled, Ame- 
rica should have opportunity to make her ob- 
jections and propositions of amendment ; that 
to have it received at all here, it must seem 
to comply a little with some of the prevailing 
prejudices of the legislature; that if it was 
not so perfect as might be wished, it would at 
least serve as a b^is for treaty, and in tlie 
mean time prevent mischiefs, and that as his 
lordship had determined to offer it the next 
day, there was not time to make changes and 
another fair copy. I therefore ceased my 
querying ; and though afterwards many peo- 
ple were pleased to do me the honour of sup- 
posing I had a considerable share in composing 
it| I assure you, that the addition of a single 
'ifcW only was made at my instance, viz. 

constitutions^''' after “ charters for my fill- 
ing up, at his request, a blank, with the titles 
of acts proper to be repealed, which I took 
from the proceedings of tlie congress, W’as no 
more than might have been done by any copy- 
ing clerk. 

On Wednesday, lord Stanhope, at lord 
Chatham’s request, called i^n me, and car- 
ried me down to the house of lords, which was 
soon very full Lord Chatham, in a most ex- 
cellent speech, introduced, explained, and sup- 
ported his plan. Wlien he sat down, lord 
Dartmouth rose, and very properly said, it 
contained matter of such weight and magni- 
tude as to require much consideration, and be 
therefore hop^ the noble earl did not expect 
their lordships to decide upon it by an imme- 
diate vote, but would be willing it should lie 
upon the table for consideration. Lord Chat- 
ham answered readily, that he expected no- 
thing more. But lora Sandwich rose, and in 
a petulant vehement speech, opposed its being 
received at all, and gave his opinion, that it 
ought to be immediately rejected^ with the 
contempt it deserved; that he could never 
believe it to be the production of any British 
peer ; that it appeared to him rather the work 
of some Amencan ; and, turning his face to- 
wards me, who was leaning on Uie bar, said, 
he &ncied he bad in his eye the person who 
drew k op, one of the bitterest and mo^ 
mischievoQs enemies this country bad ever 
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' known. This drew the eyes of many lords 
upon me : but as I had no i^uoement to take 
it to myself 1 kept my countenance as im- 
moveable as if my features had been made of 
wood. Then several other lords of the ad- 
ministration gave thoir sentiments also for re- 
jecting it, of which opinion, also, was strongly 
the wise lord Hillsborough ; but the dukes of 
Richmond and Manchester, lord Shelburne, 
lord Camden, lord Temple, lord Lyttleton and 
others, were for receiving it, some through 
approbation, and others for the character and 
dignity of the house. One lord mentioning* 
with applause, the candid proposal of one of 
the mmisters, lord Dartmouth, his lordship 
rose again, and said, that having since heard 
tlie opinions of so many lords against receiv- 
ing it to lie upon the table for consideration, 
he liad altered his mind, could not accept tlic 
praise offered him, for a candour of which he 
was now asliamed, and sliould therefore give 
his voice for rejecting tlie plan immediately. 
1 am the more particular in tliis, as it is q 
trait of that nobleman’s character, who, from 
his office, is supposed to have so great a share 
in American affairs, but who has in reality no 
will or judgment of his own, being, with dis- 
positions for the best measures, easily prevail- 
ed with to join in the worst. Lord Chatham, 
in his reply to lord Sandwich, took notice of* 
his illiberal insinuation, that tJie plan was not 
the person’s who proposed it : declared tliat it 
was entirely his own, a declaration ho thought 
himself the more obliged to make, as many 
of their lordships appeared to have so mean 
an opinion of it ; for if it was so weak or so 
bad a thing, it was proper in him to take care 
that no other person should unjustly shore in 
the censure it deserved. That it had been 
heretofore reckoned his vice not to be apt to 
take advice ; but he made no scruple to de- 
clare, that if he were the first minister of this 
country, and had the care of settling this mo- 
mentous business, he should not be ashamed 
of publicly calling to his assistance, a person 
so perfectly acquainted with the whole of 
American aftairs as the gentleman alluded to, 
and BO injuriously reflected on ; one, he was 
pleased to say, whom all Europe held in high 
estimation, tor his knowledge and wisdom, 
and ranked with our Boyles and Newtons ; 
who was an honour, not to the English ni^ 
tion only, but to human nature ! I found it 
Imrder to stand this extravagant compliment, 
than the precedii^ equally extravagant abuse ; 
but kept as well as 1 could an unconcerned 
countenance, as not conceiving it to relate 
to roe. 

To hear so many of these hereditary legis- 
lators declaiming so vehemently against, not 
the adopting merely, but even me considera- 
tion of a proposal so important in its nature, 
offered by a perm of so weighty a character, 
ooe of the statemen of the age, who had 
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crown to reside in each colony, to see those 


acteolMerved. 

N. B. In some colonies they are noi ap- 
pointed by the crown. 

11th. All duties arising” on the acts for re- 
gulating trade with the colonies, to be for the 
public use of the respective colonies, and paid 
into their treasuries, and an officer of the 
crown to see it done. 

12th. The admiralty courts to be reduced 
to the same powers as they have in England. 

13to. All judges in the kind’s colony go- 
vernments, to be appointed duni^good benar 
viour, and to be paid by the province, agreea- 
ble to article 7th. 

N. B. If the king chooses to add to their sa- 
laries, the same to be sent from England. | 

14th. The governors to be supported in the j 
same manner. 


Our conversation turned chiefly upon the 
firni article. It was said that the ministry only 
wanted some opening to be given them, some 
ground on which to founa the commence- 
ment of conciliating measures, that a petition, 
containing such an engagement as mentioned 
in this article, would answer that purpose : 
that preparations were making to send over 
more troops and ships : that such a petition 
might prevent their going, especially if a 
commiasioner were proposed : I was therefore 
urjged to engage the colony agents to join 
with me in such a petition. My answer was, 
that no agent had any thing to do with the 
tea business, but those for Massachusetts Bay, 
who were, Mr. Bollan for the council, myself 
for the assembly, and Mr. Lee, appointed to 
succeed me when I should leave England; 
that the latter, therefore, could hardly yet be 
considered as an agent ; and that the former 
was a cautious exact man, and not easily per- 
suaded to take steps of such importance with- 
out instructions or authority ; that therefore if 
such a step were to be taken, it would lie 
chiefly on me to take it ; that indeed, if there 
were, as they supposed, a clear probability of 
good to be done by it, I should make no scru- 
ple of hazarding myself in it ; but I thought 
the empowering a commissioner to suspend 
the Bo^n pqrt act, was a method too dilatory, 
and a mere suspension would not be satisfac- 
tory ; that if such an engagement were enter- 
eH into, all the Massachusetts acts should be 
immediately repealed. 

They laid hold of the readiness I had ex- 
pressed to petition on a probability of doing 
good, applauded it, and urg^ me to draw up 
a petition immediately. I said it was a matter 
of importance, and with their leave I would 
take home the paper, consider the proposi- 
tions as they now stood, and give them my 
opinion to morrow-evening. This was agreed 

and for that time we parted. 

Weighing now the preset dangerewB situa- 


tknr of afl^rs in America, and the daily hazard 
of widening the breach there irreparable, 1 
embraced ue idea propo^ in the paper, of 
sending over a commissioner, as it might be 
a means of suspending military operations, 
and bring on a treaty, whereby mischief 
would be prevented, and an agreement by 
degrees be formed and established ; I al^ 
concluded to do what had been desired of me 
as to the engagement, and essayed a draft of 
a memorial to lord Dartmouth, for that pur- 
pose, simply ; to be signed only by myself. 
As to the sending of a commissioner, a mea- 
sure which 1 was desired likewise to premose, 
and express my sentiments of its utility, I ap- 
prehended my colleagues in the agency might 
be justly displeased if I took a step of such 
importance without consulting them, and 
therefore I sketched a joint petition to that 
purpose for them to sign with me if they 
pleased ; but apprehendmg that would meet 
with difficulty, I drew up a letter to lord 
Dartmouth, containing tlie same proposition, 
with the reasons for it, to be sent nom me 
only. I made also upon paper some remarks 
on the propositions; with some hints on a 
separate paper of further remarks to be made 
in conversation, when we should meet in the 
evening of the 17tli. Copies of these papers 
(except tlie first, which I do not find with me 
on shipboard,) are here placed as follows, viz. 

To the King's most excellent Majesty, 

The Petition and Memorial of W. Bollan, 
B. Franklin, and Arthur Lee, 

Most humbly showeth , — That your pe- 
titioners, being agents for several colonies, 
and deeply affected with the apprehension of 
impending calamities that now threaten your 
majesty’s subjects in America, beg leave to 
approach your throne, and to suggest with all 
humility, their opinion, formed on much at- 
tentive consideration, that if it should please 
your majesty to permit and authorise a meet- 
ing of delegates from the diflerent provinces, 
and appoint some person or persgns of dignity 
and wisdom from this country, to preside in 
that meeting, or to confer with the said dele- 
gates, acquaint themselves folly with the true 
grievances of tlie colonies, and settle the 
means of composing all dissensions, such 
means to be afterwards ratified by your 
majesty, if found just and suitable ; your pe- 
titioners are persuaded, from their fliorough 
knowledge of that country and people, that 
such a measure might be attend^ with the 
most salutary eflects, prevent much mischief 
and restore the harmony which so long sub- 
sisted, and is so necessary to the prosperity 
and happiness of all your maiesty’s subjects in 
every part of your extensive dommions; which 
that heaven may preserve entire to your 
majesty and your d^endants, is the ancere 
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pirayer ci your majesty’s most dutiful subjects 
and 8er\^t8. 


“ Th the Right Hon, Lord Dartmouth^ 

“ My Lord, — Being deejdy apprehensive 
of the impending calamities that threaten the 
nation ai^ its colonies, through the present 
imhappy dissensions, I have attentively con- 
sider^ by what possible means those calami- 
ties may be prevented. The great import- 
ance of a business which amcems us all, 
will, 1 hope, in some degree excuse me to 
your lord^ip, if I presume, unasked, to offer 
my humble opinion, that should his majesty 
think fit to authorise delegates from the 
several provinces to meet, at such convenient 
time and place, as in his wisdom shall seem 
mee^ then and there to confer with a com- 
missioner or commissioners to be appointed 
and empowered by his majesty, on the means 
of establishing a firm and lasting union be- 
tween Britain and the American provinces, 
such a measure might be effectual for that 
purpose. I cannot, therefore, but wish it may 
be adopted, as no one can more ardently and 
sincerely desire the ^neral prosperity of the 
British dominions, than, my lord, your lord- 
ship’s most obedient, &c. 


‘R FRANKLIN.” 


Remarks on the Propositions, 

Art 1. In consequence of that engagement 
* all the Boston and Massachusetts acts to be 
suspended, and in compliance with that en- 
gagement to be totally repealed. 

By this amendment, article 4th will become 
unnecessary. 

Art 4 and 5. The numerous petitions here- 
tofore sent home by the colony assemblies, 
and either refused to be received, or received 
and neglected, or answered Iiarshly, and the 
petitioners rebuked for making them, have, I 
conceive, totally discouraged that method of 
application ; and if even their friends were 
now to propose to them the recurring again 
to petitioning, such friends would be Siought 
to trifle with them. Besides, aU they desire 
is now before government in the petition of 
the congress, arid the whole or paks may be 
granted or refill at pleasure. The sense 
of the colonies cannot be better obtained by 
petition from different colonies, than it is 
that general petition. 

Art 7. Read, such as they may think ne- 
cessary. 

Art 11. As it stands, of little importance. 
The first proposition was, that they should be 
repealed as unjust But they may remain, 
for tb^ will probably not be ezeeutod. 

Even with the amendment proposed above. 
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to article 1, 1 cannot think it stands as it 
should da If the object be merely the pre- 
venting present bloodshed, and the other mis- 
chiefo to foil on that country in war, it may 
possibly answer that end ; but if a through 
hearty reconciliation is wished for, all cslubc 
of heart-burning should be removed, and strict 
justice be done on both sides. Thus the tea 
should not only be paid for on the side Bos- 
ton, but the damage done to Boston by the 
port act should be repaired, because it was 
done contranr to the custom of all nations, 
savage as well as civilized, of first demand- 
ing satisfimtion. 

Art 14. The judges should receive nothing 
from the king. 

As to the other two acts. The Massachu- 
setts must suffer all the hazards and mischiefo 
of war, ratlier than admit the alteration of 
their charters and laws by parliament 
“ They who can give up essential liberty to 
obtain a little temporary safety, deserve 
neitlier liberty nor safety.” 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


HINTS. 

I doubt the regulating duties will not be 
accepted, without enactmg them, and having 
the power of appointing Uie collectors in the 
colonies. 

If we mean a hearty reconciliation, we 
must deal candidly, and use no tricks. 

The assemblies are, many of them, in a 
state of dissolution. It will require time to 
make new elections ; then to meet and choose 
delegates, supposing all could meet But the 
assembly of the Massachusetts Bay cannot 
act under the new constitution, nor meet the 
new council for that purpose, without ac- 
knowledging the power of parliament to alter 
their charter, which they never will do. The 
language of the propo^l is, Try on your fet- 
ters firsty and then if you don't like tkemy 
petition and we will consider. 

Establishing salaries for judges may be a 
general law. For governors not so ; the con- 
stitution of colonies differing. It is possible 
troops may be sent Xto particular provinces, to 
burden them when they are out of favour. 

Canada. — We cannot endure despotism 
over any of our fellow-subjects. We must 
all be free, or none. 

That afternoon I received the following 
note from Mrs. Howe, inclosing another from 
lord Howe, viz. 

“ Mrs. Howe’s compliments to Dr. Franklin ; 
she has just received the inclosed note from 
l(»d Howe, and hopes it will be convenient 
to him to come to her either to-morrow or 
Sunday, at any hour most oonvenient to him, 
which ^ be^ he will be so good to name. 

“ QrefUm afreet, Frid&yt Feb, 17, 1775.” 
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riwioMdiatksftfecotaf.] I aaMBtence ; be therefore had deairedf hi« nwef- 

«TV the hommrtMe Mt». Howe. | in? to k»w my imnd upon a propai^ ofagr 

^ I WiA you to procure me a 
to see Dr. Franklin at your hoc 
or on Sunday morning, fiv an 
pose. 

^•‘QrafUm. ttreeU Friday^ 4 o 

^ Beeclived FHdacy, ffo’cioek 

full fionour of it; that he had declared to the 

ministers his qpinion my good dispositions 

1 had not heard his lordship for some towards ne^e, and what he now wi^ed was 
time, and readily answered, that I would do to be autliorised by me to say, that I consent- 
myself the honour of waiting upon him at her ed to accompany him, and would coK^rate 
house to-morrow at 11 oVlock. with him in the great work of reconciliation ; 

Mr. Barclay, Dr. Fothergill, and myself that the influence I had over the minds of 
met according to appointment at the doctor’s people in America, was known to be very ex- 
house. 1 delivered to them the REMAaKs I tensive ; and that I could, if any man could, 
hid made on the paper, and we talked them prevail with them to comply with reasonalde 
over. I read, also, the sketches I had made propositions. I replied, t^t I obliged to 
of the petitions and memorials; but they be- his lordship for the &voarable opinion he had 
ing of opinion, that the repeal of none of the of me, ana for the honour he did me in pro- 
Massachusetts acts could be obtained by my posing to make uae of my assistance; that J 
engaging to pay for tlie tea, the Boston port wiah^ to know what propositions were in- 
act excepted, and I insisting on a repeal of tended for America; that if they were reason- 
oM, otherwise declining to make the offer, able ones in themselves, possibly I might be 
that measure was deferred for the present, able to make them appear such to my ooun- 
and I pocketed my draughts. They con- trvmen ; but if thev were otherwise, I doubted 
eluded, however, to report my sentiments, whether that could be done Iw any man, and 
and see if any further concession could be oh- certainly I should not undertake it His lc^d- 
tained. They observed, that I had signed my ship then said, that he should not expect my 
remarks, on which I said, that understanding assistance without a proper consideration. 
by other means as well as from them, that the That the business was oi great imprtance, 
ministers had been acquainted with my being and if he undertook it, he should insist on be- 
consulted in this business, I saw no occasion ing enabled to make generous and ample ap- 
fbr farther mystery; and since, in convey uig pointments for those he took with him, particu- 
and receiving through second hands .their larly for me ; as well as a firm promise of 
sentiments and mine, occasioned delay, and subsequent rewards ; and, said he, that the 
might be attended with misapprehension, ministry may have an opportunity of showing 
something being lost or changed by mistake their good disposition towards yourself, ^dll 
in the conveyance, I did not see why we you give me leave, Mr. Franklin, to procure 
should not meet, and discuss tlie points toge- for you previously some mark of it ; suppose 
ther at once ; that if this was thought proper, the payment here of the arrears of your raiary 
I should be willing and ready to attend them as agent for New England, which I under- 
to the ministerial persons they conferred with, stand they have stopped for some time past 1 
They seemed to approve the proposal, and said My lord, said I, I shall deem it a great honour 
th^ would mention it to be in any shape joined with your lords^ 

The next morning I met lord Howe, ac- in so good a work ; but if you hope service 
cordij^ to appointment He seemed very from any influence I may be siippos^ to have, 
cheerful, having, as I imagine, heard from drop all thoughts of procuring me any pre- 
lord I^de what that lord might have heard vious favours from ministers ; my accepting 
from Mr. Barclay the evening of the IGtli, them would destroy the very influence you 
viz. that I had consented to petition and propose to make use of ; tiiey would be consi- 
engage payment for the tea; whence it was dered as so many bribes to betray the interest 
hoped, tne ministerial terms of accommoda- of my country ; but only let me see the propo^ 
tion might take place. He let me know that sitionsy and if I approve of them, I shall not 
he was thought of to be sent commissioner for Iiesitate a ipoment, but will hold myself ready 
settling the differences in America ; adding, to accompany your lordship at an hour’s wam- 
with an excess of politeness, that sensiUe ^ ing. He then said, he wished I would dis- 
liis own unacquaintedness with the business, course with ford Hyde upon the business, and 
and of my knowledge mid abilitieei, he could asked if Lhad any objection to meet his'ked- 
not think of undeitiddng it without me; hut diip? I answered none, not the least; I 
wi(hme, he^ioidddoitinQtt feiidU!)r;ibrhe had a giUat^M^pect for loid Hyde, and wadU 
should found his ua^pedtatkmofs n oe o u r un-my wait upQii4um whanevmr he flMNdd pleiae'to 


. going witn nim m some snape or oiner, as a 
^ friend, an assistant, a secretary : that he was 

rtinrntiiii «n«! oensiWe, if he should be so happy as to 
esse Hi pur- valuable, it must be wholly 

, j. . owing to the advice and assistaiice I should 

him ; that he should, therefore, make no 


, Feb. 27, 1774. 
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^rmit it He eaid he would speak to lord 
Hyde, and send me word. 

On the Monday following, I received a let- 
ter fipom lord Howe. To understand it better, 
it is necessary to reflect, that in the meantime 
there was opportunity for Mr. Barclay to com- 
municate to that nobleman, the remarks I 
had made on the plan, the sight of which had 
probably changed the purpose of making any 
use of me on the occasion. The letter fol- 
lows : — 

Grafton street j.Feb. 20, 1775. 

“ Not having had a convenient opportunity 
to talk with loM Hyde until this morning, on 
the subject I mentioned, when I had, my wor- 
thy friend, the pleasure to see you last, I now 
give you the earliest information of his lord- 
ship’s sentiments upon my proposition. 

“ He declares he has no personal objection, 
and that he is always desirous of the conver- 
sation of men of knowledge, consequently, in 
that respect, would have a pleasure in yours. 
But he apprehends, that on the present Ame- 
rican contest, your principles and his, or rather 
those of parliament, are as yet so wide from 
each other, that a meeting merely to discuss 
them, might give you unnecessary trouble. 
Should you think otherwise, or should any pro- 
pitious circumstances approximate such dis- 
tant sentiments, he would be happy to be used 
as a channel to convey what might tend to 
harmony, from a person of credit to those in 
power : and I will venture to advance, from 
my knowledge of his lordship’s opinion of men 
and things, that nothing of that nature would 
suffer in the passage. 

“ I am, with a sincere regard, your most 
obedient servant, HOWE. 

“To Dr. Franklin.'*'* 

As I had no desire of obtruding myself upon 
lord Hyde, though a little piqued at his de- 
clining to see me, I thought it best to show a 
decent indiflference, which I endeavoured in 
the following answer : — 

“ Craven street., Feh. 20, 1775. 

“Havii^ nothing to offer on the American 
business, in addition to what lord Hyde is al- 
ready acquainted with from the papers that 
have pas^, it seems most respectful not to 
give his lordship the trouble of a visit ; since 
a mere discussion of the sentiments contained 
in those papers, is not, in his opinion, likely 
to produce any good effect I am thankful, 
however, to his lordship, for the permission 
of waiting on him, which I shall use if any 
thing occurs that may give a chance of utility 
in such an interview. 

“ With sincere esteem and respect, I have 
the honour to be, ray lord, your lordship’s most 
obedient humble servant B. FRANKLIN. 

“ Lord Howey 
V 01 .I....R 


On the morning of the same day, February 
20, it was currenuy and industriously report- 
ed all over the town, that lord North would 
that day make a pacific motion in the bouse 
of commons, for healing all differences be- 
tween ^tain and America. The house was 
accordingly very full, and the members full 
of expectation. The Bedford party, inimical 
to America, and who had urged severe mea- 
sure were alarmed, and bq^ to exclaim 
against the minister for his timidity, and the 
fluctuation of his politics ; they even began 
to count voices, to see if they could not, by 
negativing his motion, at once unhorse him, 
and throw him out of administration. His 
friends were therefore alarmed for him, and 
there was much caballing and whispering. 
At length a motion, as one had been pro- 
mised, was made, but whether that originally 
intended, is with me very doubtful : I suspect, 
from its imperfect composition, from its in- 
adequateness to answer the purpose previous- 
ly professed, and from some other circum- 
stances, that when first drawn it contained 
more of Mr. Barclay’s plan, but was curtailed 
by advice, just before it was delivered. My 
Old proposition of giving up the regulating 
duties to the colonies, was in part to be found 
in it, and many who knew nothing of that 
transaction, said it was the best part of the 
motion : it was as follows : — 

Lord North* 8 Motion, Feb. 20, 1775. 

“ That it is the opinion of tJiis committee, 
that when the governor, council, and assem- 
bly, or general court of his majesty’s pro- 
vinces or colonies, shall propose to make 
provision according to their respective condi- 
tions, circumstances, and situations, for con- 
tributing their proportion to the common 
defence ; such proportion to be raised under 
the authority of the general court, or general 
assembly 01 such province or colony, and 
disposable by parliament; and shall engage 
to make provision also for the support of the 
civil government, and the administration of 
justice in such province or colony, it will be 
roper, if such proposal shall be approved by 
is majesty in parliament, and for so long as 
such provision shall be made accordingly, to 
forbear in respect of such province or colony, 
to levy any duties, tax, or assessment, or to 
impose any further duty, taj^ or assessment, 
except only such duties as it may be expe- 
dient to impose for the regulation of com- 
merce; the nett produce of the duties last 
mentioned, to be carried to the account of 
such province, colony, or plantation exclu- 
sively.” 

After a good deal of wild debate, in which 
this motion was supported upon varic^ and 
inconsistent principle by the minietorialpeo- 
|de, and even met with an opposition mxa 
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some of them, which showed a want of ccai- 
celt* probity from the suddenness of the 
ah)0Mioat i^ve sappo^ thcw all agreed at 
length, as usual, in voting it by a larw raar 
jority. Hearing nothing all the following 
week from Messra Barclay and fVjthergill, 
(except that lord Hyde, when acquainted with 
ray willingness to engage for payment of the 
tea, had said it gave him new life^) nor any 
thing from lord Howe, I mentioned his silence 
occasionally to his sister, adding, that I sup- 
j)Osed it owing to his finding what he had 
proposed to me was not likely to teke place ; 
and I wished her to desire him, if that was 
the Case, to let me know it by a line, that I 
might be at liberty to take other measures, j 
8he did so as soon as he returned from the 
country, where he had been for a day or two; 
and I received from her the following note. 


“ Mrs. Howe’s compliments to Dr. Frank- 
lin : lord Howe not quite understanding the 
message received from her, will be gl^ to 
have uie pleasure cf seeing him, either be- 
tween twelve and one this morning, (the only 
hour he is at liberty this day,) at her house, 
or at any hour to-morrow most convenient to 
him. 

“ Qtaflon street^ Tuesday.'" 

I met his lordship at the hour appointed. 
He said that he had not seen me lately, as he 
expected daily to have something more ma- 
terial to say to me than had yet occurred ; 
and hoped that 1 would have called on lord 
Hyde, as I had intimated I should do when I 
apprehended it might be useful, which he 
was sorry to find I had not done. That there 
was something in my verbal message by Mrs. 
Howe, which perhaps she had apprehended 
imperfectly ; it was the hint of my purpose to 
take other measures. I answer^, that hav- 
ing since I had last seen his lordship heard 
of the death of my wife at Philadelphia, in 
whose hands I had left the care of my affairs 
there, it was become necessary for me to re- 
turn thither as soon as conveniently might 
be ; that what his lordship hod proposed, of 
ray accompanying him to America, might, if 
likely to take place, postpone my voyage to 
suit his conveniency; otherwise, I ^ould 
proceed by the first ship. That I did sup- 
pose, by not hearing from him, and by lo^ 
Norto’s motion, all tiioughts of tliat kind were 
laid aside, which was what I only desired to 
know from him. He ray lak paper of 
Rkmoeks by Mr. !l^rclay, wherein I had 
made the indemnification of Boston for the 
injury of stopping its port, a condition of my 
en|ra|^ to pay for the tea, (a conditioa im- 
pdssime to be oomj^ed with,) had diseoiireged 
fbrther proceeding on thit idea. Hkving a 
copy oF that paptf in my pocket, I dbowed 


his lordship that 1 had proposed no such con- 
dition of my engagement, nor any other than 
the repeal of all the MassochuMtts acts : that 
what followed relating to the indemnification 
was only expressing mv jwrivate opinion that 
it would be jui^ l^t by no means insisting 
upon it He said the arrangements were not 
yet determined on ; that as I now explained 
myself, it appeared I had .been much misap- 
prehended; and he wished of all things I 
would see lord Hyde, and asked if I would 
choose to meet him there, at Mrs. Howe’s, or 
that he should cril upon me : I said that 1 
would by no means give lord Hyde that trou- 
ble. That since he (lord Howe) seemed to 
think it might be of use, and willed it done 
soon, I womd wait upon lord Hyde : I knew 
him to be an early riser, and would be with 
him at 8 o’clock the next morning; which 
lord Howe undertook to acquaint him with : 
but I added, that from what circumstances I 
could collect of the disposition of ministry, 1 
apprehended my visit would answer no ma- 
terial purpose. He was of a different (pinion, 
to which I submitted. 

The next morning, March let, I according- 
ly was early with lord Hyde, who receivSl 
me with his usual politeness. We talked 
over a great part of the dispute between the 
countries. I found him ready with all the 
newspaper and pamphlet topics, of the ex- 
pense of settling our colonies, the protection 
afforded them, tiie heavy debt under which 
Britain laboured, the equity of our contribut- 
ing to its alleviation; that many people in 
England were no more represented than we 
were, yet all were taxed and governed by 
parliament, &.c. &c. I answered all, but with 
little effect ; for though his lordship seemed 
civilly to hoar what I said, I hod reason to 
believe he attended very little to the purport 
of it, his mind being employed the while in 
thinking on what he himself purposed to say 
next He had hoped, he said, tliat lord 
North’s motion would have been satisfiictoiy ; 
and asked what could be objected to it 1 
replied, the terms of it were, that we should 
grant money till parliament had agreed we 
had given enough, without having the least 
share in judging of the nfppriety of the mea- 
sure for which it was to to granted, or of our 
own abilities to grant; that these grants were 
also to be made under a threat of exercising 
a claimed right of taxing us at pleasure, and 
compelling such taxes by an armed force, if 
we did not give till it should be thought we 
had given enough; that the proposition was 
similar to no m^e of obtaining aids that ever 
existed, except that of a hi^wayman, who 
presents his pistol and hat at a coach wii^w, 
demanding no specific sum, but if you will 
give all your mouey, or what he is pleased to 
Slink seffioiei^ he will civilly omit putting 
his own hand into your pockets : tf not, thm 
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is his pistol : that the mode of raising con- structions to act upon. That I was certainly 
tributioiis in an enemy's coun^ was &irer willing to do every thing that could retaona- 
tban this, since there an ex{dicit sum was bly be expected ot me. But if any supposed 1 
demanded, and the peoi{de who were raising could mevail with my countiyn^ to take 
it knew what they were about, and when black tor white, and wrong for right, it was 
they should have done and that, in short, not knowing either them or me : they were 
no tree people could ever think of be^nning not capable of being so imposed on, nor was I 
to grant upon such terms : that, besides, a capable of attempting it He then asked my 
new dispute had now been raised, by the opinion of sending over a commiasioner, for 
parliament's pretending to a power of alter- the purpose mentioned in a preceding part of 
ing our charters and establish^ laws, which this account ; and my answer was to the same 
svas of still more importance to us than their eiiect By tlie way, I apprehend, that to give 
claim of taxation, as it set us all adrift, and me an opportunity of discoursing with lord 
left us without a privilege we could depend Hyde on that pomt, was a principal motive 
upon, but at their pleasure ; this was a situa- with lord Howe, for urging me to make tliis 
tion we could not possibly be in, and as lord visit His lordship did not express his own 
North's proposition had no relation to this sentiments upon it And thus ended this con- 
matter, if the other had been such as we could versation. 

have agreed to, we should still be far from a Three or four days after, I received the 
reconciliation. His lordship thought I mis- following note from Mrs. Howe, 
understood the proposition ; on which I took 

it out and read it : he then waived that point, “ Mrs. Howe’s compliments to Dr. Prank- 
and said he should be glad to know from me lin : lord Howe begs to have the pleasure of 
what would produce a reconciliation. I said meeting him once more before he goes, at her 
that his lordship, I imagined, had seen several house ; he is at present out of town, but re- 
proposaJs of mine for that purpose. He said turns on Monday, and any day or hour after 
he had ; but some of my articles were such as that, that the doctor will name, he will be 
would never be agreed to : that it was appre- very glad to attend him. 
bended I had several instructions and powers “ Grafton street^ Saturday y March 4 4* 5.” 
to offer more acceptable terras, but was ex- 
tremely reserved, and perhaps from a desire I answered that I would do myself the 
he did not blame, of doing better for my con- honour of waiting on lord Howe at her house 
stituents ; but my expectations might deceive the Tuesday following, at eleven o'clock. We 
me, and he did think, I might be assured, I met accordingly. He began by saying, that I 
should never obtain better terms than what had been a better prophet than himself in 
were now offered by lord North ; that ad- foreseeing that my interview with lord Hyde 
ministration had a sincere desire of restoring would be of no great use : and then said that 
harmony with America, and it was thought he hoped I would excuse tlie trouble he had 
if I would co-operate with them the business given me, as his intentions had been good 
would be easy : that he hoped I was above both towards me and the public : he war sorry 
retaining resentment against them, for what that at present there was no appearance of 
nobody now approved, and for which satisfac- things going into the train he had wished, but 
tion might be made me : that I was, as he that poteibly they might yet take a more fa- 
understood, in high esteem among the Ame- vourable turn; and as he understood I was 
ricans ; that if I would bring ateut a recon- going soon to America, if he should chance to 
ciliation on terms suitable to the dignity of be sent thither on that important business, he 
government, I might be as highly and gene- hoped he might still expect my assistance. I 
rally esteemed here, and be honoured and re~ assured him of my readiness at all times of co- 
warded perhaps beyond my expectation. operating with him in so good a work ; and 
I replied, that I thought I had given a con- so taking my leave, and receiving his good 
vincing proof of my sincere desire of promo- wishes, ended the negotiation with lord Howe, 
ting peace, when, on being informed that all And I heard no more of that with Messrs. 
\vanted for the honour of government, was to Fothergill and Barclay : I could only gather 
obtain payment for the tea, I offered, without from some hints in their conversation, that 
any instruction to warrant my so doing, or as- neither of them were well pleased with the 
surance that I should be reimbursed, or my conduct of the ministers respecting these 
conduct approved, to engage for that payment, transactions: and a few days before I left 
if the Massachusetts acts were to be repealed ; Ixmdon, I met them by their desire, at the 
an engagement in which I must have risked doctor’s house, when they desired me to as- 
ray wWe fortune ; which I thou^t few be- sure their frien^ from them, that it was now 
sim me would have done : that in truth, pri- their fixed opinion, that nothing could secure 
vate re s e nt m ents had no weight with me in the privileges of America, but a firm, sober 
pfuUic busineBs; that I was not the res er ved adb^noe to the terms oftheastociation made 
man knagmed; hav^ really no secret in- |at the caagrem, and that the falfatm of 
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Engli^ liberty depended now on the perae- 
venmce and virtue of America. 

During the whole, my time was otherwise 
much t^en up, ty fHends calling continually 
to inquire news nom America : members of 
both houses of parliament, to inform me what 
passed in the houses, and discourse with me 
on the debates, and on moti(Mi8 made or to be 
made ; merchants of London and of the manu- 
facturing and port towns on their petitions, the 
Quakers upon theirs, &.c. &c., so that I had 
no time to take notes of almost any thing. 
This account is therefore chiefly from recol- 
lection, in which doubtless much must have 
been omitted, from deficiency of memory ; but 
what there is I believe to be pretty exact ; ex- 
cept that discoursing with so many different 
persons about the same time, on the same sub- 
ject, I may possibly have put down some 
things as said by or to one person, which 
passed in conversation with another. A little 
before I left London, being at the house of 
lords, when a debate in which lord Camden 
was to speal^ and who indeed spoke admira- 
bly on American affairs, I was much disgusted, 
from the ministerial side, by many b^ re- 
flections on American courage, religion, un- 
derstanding, &.C. in which we were treated 
with the utmost contempt, as the lowest of 
mankind, and almost of a different species 
from the English of Britain ; but particularly 
the American honesty was abused by some 
of the lords, who asserted that we were dl 
knaves, and wanted only by this dispute to 
avoid paying our debts ; that if we had any 
sense of equity or justice, we should offer pay- 
ment of the tea, &c. I went home somewhat 
irritated and heated ; and partly to retort upon 
this nation, on the article of equity^ drew up 
a memorial to present to lord Dartmoufli, b^ 
fore my departure ; but consulting my friend, 
Mr. Thomas Walpole upon it, who is a mem- 
ber of the house of commons, he looked at it 
and at me several times alternately, as if 
he apprehended me a little out of my senses. 
As I was in the hurry of packing up, I re- 
quested him to take the trouble of showing it 
to his neighbour lord Camden, and ask his 
advice upon it, which he kindly undertook to 
do ; and returned it me with a note, which 
here follows the proposed memorial. 

“ To the Right Honourable the Earl of 

Dartmouth^ one of his Majesty's principal 

Secretaries of Sttste. 

' A Memorial of Benjamin Franklin, Agent of the 
Province of Maasachuaetu Bay. 

“ Whereas an injury done, can only give 
the party injured a rMt to frill reparation; 
or, in case that be remsed, a right to return 
an equal injury ; and whereas the blockade 
of Boston, now continued nine months, hath 
every we^ of its continuance done damage 


to that town, equal to what was suflered there 
by the India company ; it follows that such 
exceeding damage is an injury done this 
government, for which reparation ought to be 
made. And whereas reparation of injuries 
ought always (agreeably to the custom of all 
nations savage as well as civilized) to be first 
required before satisfaction is taken by a re- 
turn of damage to the aggressors; which was 
not done by Great Britain in the instance 
abovementioned ; I the underwritten, do there- 
fore, as their agent, in the behalf of my coun- 
try and the town of Boston, protest against 
the continuance of the said blockade : and I 
do hereby solemnly demand satisfaction for 
the accumulated injury done them, beyond 
the value of the India company’s tea destroy- 
ed. And whereas the conquest of the Gulph 
of St Lawrence, the coast of labrador and 
Nova Scotia, and the fisheries possessed by 
the French there and on the banks of New- 
fbtmdland, so far as they were more extended 
than at present, was made by Ae joint forces 
of Britain and the colonies, the latter having 
nearly an equal number of men in that service 
witli tlie former ; it follows that the colonies 
have an equitable and just right to jxirticipate 
in the advantage of those fisheries ; I do there- 
fore, in the behalf of the colony of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay, protest against the act now un- 
der consideration in parliament, for depriving 
that province, with others, of that fishery (on 
pretence of their refusing to purchase Britisli 
commodities) as an act highly unjust and 
injurious: and I give notice, that satisfac- 
tion will probably one day be demanded for 
all the injury that may be done and suffered 
in the execution of such act : and that the in- 
justice of the proceeding is likely to give such 
umbrage to dU the colonies, that in no future 
war, wherein other conquests may be medi- 
tated, either a man or a shilling will be ob- 
tained from any of them to aid such con- 
quests, till full satisfaction be made as afore- 
said. B. FRANKLIN. 

“ Chiven in London, this \^th day of 
March, 1775.” 

“To Dr. Franklin. 

“ Dear Sir, — I return you the memorial, 
which it is thought might be attended with 
dangerous consequences to your person, and 
contribute to exa^rate the nation. 

“ I heartily wish you a prosperous vojrage, 
a long health, and am, with the sincerest re- 
gard, your most faithful and obedient ser- 
vant, THOMAS WALPOLE. 

“ Lincoln's Inn Fields, ) 

16«A March, 1775.” ( 

Mr. Walpcde called at my house the next 
day, and hearing I was gone to the house of 
kn^ came there to me, and reputed more 
frilly what was in his note ; a&ing, that it 
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was thought my having no instructions direct- 
ing me to deliver such a protest, would make 
it appear still more unjustifiable, and be deem- 
ed a national aJffront : 1 had no desire to make 
matters worse, and, bemg grown cooler, took 
the advice so kindly given me. 

The evening before I left London, I receiv- 
ed a note from Dr. Fothergill, with some let- 
ters to his friends in Phuadelphia. In that 
note he desires me to get those friends, “and 
two three more together, and inform them, 
that whatever specious pretences are offered, 
they are all hoUow ; and that to get a larger 
field on which to fatten a herd of worthless 
parasites, is all that is regarded. Perhaps it 
may be proper to acquaint them with I^vid 
Barclay’s and our united endeavours, and the 
effects. They will stun at least, if not ci»n- 
vince, the most worthy, that nothmg ^'ery fa- 
vourable is intended, if mor^ unfawurable ar- 
ticles cannot be obtained’ The doctor in the 
course of his daily via/ts among the great, in 
the practice of his profession, had full oppor- 
tunity of being acquainted with their senti- 
ments, the conversation every where turning 
upon tlie subject of America. 


Here Dr. Franklin’s own narrative closes, 
and the editor resumes lh$ continuation of 
the subject 

During the pass^e to America, Dr. Frank- 
lin not only occupied himself in writing the 
preceding narrative of his noble efforts to pre- 
vent a war, which the rapacity and infatua- 
tion of the Britisli ministry utterly defeated, 
but he likewise employed himself in making 
experiments and observatioQs on the waters 
of the ocean, by means of the thermometer, in 
order to ascertain the exact course of the 
gulph stream; by the knowledge of which, 
mariners might hereafter avoid or avail them- 
selves of its current, according to their various 
destinations.* These experiments and ob- 
servations will be found in their appropriate 

• It IS ascertained by Dr. Franklin's experiments, 
that a navigator may always know when he is in the 
gulph stream, by the warmth of the water, which is 
mudi mater than that of the water on either side of 
it. IlTtben, he is bound to the westward, he should 
croBS the stream to get oot of it as soon as possible; 
and if to the eastward, endeavour to remain in it. 
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place — his philosophical works; but the fol- 
lowing general reflections connected tliere- 
with, by this friend of the human race, may, 
with propriety, be here introduced. 

“ Navigation, when employed in siipplying 
necessary provisions to a country in want, 
and thereby preventing famines, which were 
more frequent and destructive before the in- 
vention of that art, is undoubtedly a blessing 
to mankind. When employed merely in 
tranfflx)rting superfluities, it is a question 
whether the advantage of the employment it 
aiibrds, is equal to the mischief of hazarding 
so many lives on the ocean. But when em- 
ployed in pillaging merchants and transport- 
ins' slaves^ it is clearly the means of aijg- 
menting the mass of human misery. It is 
amazing to think of the ships and lives risked 
in fetching tea ftem China, coffee fiom Ara^ 
bia, sugar and tobacco from America, all which 
our ancestors did well without Sugar em- 
ploys near one thousand ships, tobacco almost 
as many. For the utility of tobacco there is 
little to be said ; and for that of sugar, how 
much more commendable would it fe, if we 
could give up the few minutes gratification 
afford^ once or twice a day, by the taste of 
sugar in our tea, rather than encourage the 
cruelties exercis^ in producing it. An emi- 
nent French moralist says, that when he con- 
siders the wars we excite in Africa to obtain 
slaves, the numbers necessarily slain in those 
wars, the many prisoners who perish at sea 
by sickness, provisions, foul air, &c. in 
the transportation, and how many afterwards 
die from the hardships of slavery, he cannot 
look on a piece of sugar without conceiving 
it stained with spots qf human blood I had 
he added the consideration of the wars we 
make to take and retake the sugar islands 
fhwn one another, and the fleets and armies 
that perish in those expeditions, he might 
have seen his sugar not merely spotted, to 
thoroughly dyed scarlet in grain ! It is these 
wars that m«ie the maritime powers of Eu- 
rope, the inhabitants of London and Paris, pay 
dearer for sugar than those of Vienna, a thou- 
sand miles fix>m the sea ; because their sugar 
costs not only the price they pay for it by the 
pound, but all they pay in taxes to maintain 
the fleets and armies that fight for it.” 
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PART IV. 


Arm a very pleaaant paaaage of about six I 
weeki^ Dr. Fraxiluin arrived within the Capes 
of Delavraire, waa landed at Cheater, and I 
proceeded by land to Philadelphia, where 
every mark of respect, attachment, and vener* 
ation was shown nim by his fellow*citizens ; 
the venr day after his arrival he was elected 
by the legislature of Penn^lvania, a delegate 
to congress. 

Sbomy after, he thus notices the then state 
of the colonies, in a letter of May 16, 1775 : 

“ To Dr, Joseph Priestley. 

" Pbilaoblphu, May 16, 1775. 

« Dear Friemd, — Y ou will have heard be- 
fiire this reaches you, of a march stolen by the 
regulars into the country by night, and of 
their expedition buck again. They retreated j 
twenty miles in six hours. ! 

“ The governor had called the assembly to ; 
propw lord North’s pacific plan, but before j 
the time of their meeting, began cutting of ; 
throats. You know it was said he carried the | 
sword in one hand, and the olive branch in i 
the other ; and it seems he chose to give 
them a taste of the sword first 

** He is doubling his fortifications at BosUm, 
and hopes to secure his troops till succour ar- 
rives. The place indeed is naturally so de- 
fensible, that 1 think them m no danger. 

** All America is exasperated by his ccmduct, 
and more firmly united than ever. The breach 
between the two counties is grown wider, 
and in danger of becoming irreparable. 

^ I had a passa^ of six week^ the weather 
constantly so nxnerate that a Lc^on wherry 
might have accompanied us all the way. I got 
home in the evening, and the next morning 
was unanimously chosen by the assembly, a 
delegate to the congress now sitting. 

** In coming over! made a valuable phdoso- 
phical discovery, which I shall communicate 
to you when lean get a little time. Atn^nt 
am extremely harried. E FRANKLtN.” 

And to the same friend he wrote some 
weeks after — 


“The congress met at a time when a a 
minds were so exasperated by the per^y of 
general Gage, aiJ hi« attack on the country 
people, that propositions for attempting an 
accommodation were ntx much relished ; and 
it has been with difficulty that we have car- 
ried in that assembly, another humble petition 
to the crown, to give Britain one more chance, 
one ojmortunity more of recovering the ^end- 
ship of the colonies ; which however I think 
she has not sense enough to embrace, so I 
conclude she has lost them for ever.”* 

* Never wu a prediction more completely verified. 
The following » a copy of the petition referred to by 
Dr. Franklin, and to which an answer was refiised to 
be given. 

TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
Mut Chracutut Sovtreign, 

We your majeety’a faithful subjects of the cotoniea 
of New Hampshire, Maasaebusetts Bay, Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the counties of Newcastle, 
Kent, and Sussex on Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, in behalf of our- 
selves and the inhabitants of these colonies who have 
deputed us to represent them in general congress, en- 
treat your majesty’s gracious attention to this our 
bumble petition. 

The union between our mother country and these 
colonies, and the energy of mild and just government 
produced benefits so remarkably important, and aflbrd- 
edsuch an assurance of their permanency and increase, 
that the wonder and envy of other nations were ex- 
cited, while they beheld Great Britain rising t^ a power 
the most extraordinary the world had.e^itnown. 

Her rivals, observing that there wak no probability 
of this happy connexion being broken by avil dissen- 
lions, and apprehending ita future effi^ts, if left any 
longer undisturbed, resolved to prevent her receiving 
such continual and formidable accessions of wealth and 
strength, by checking the growth of those settlements 
from which they were to be derived. 

In the proeecution of this attempt, events sO un- 
fkvouraUe to the design took place, that every friend 
to the intereat of Great Britain and these colonies, 
entertained pleasing and reaaonable expectations of 
srang an additional fhree and exertion immediately 
given to the operations of the union hitherto expe- 
rienced, by an enlargement of the dominiofia of the 
crown, and the removal (rf* ancient and warlike ene* 
miea to a greater distance. 

At the condusiem, therefbre, of the late war, the 
most glorious and advantageous that ever had been 
carried on by British arms, your loysl colonists, having 
contribatsd to its suooeao, by such repeated and strenu- 
ous exertions, as frequently procurea them the distin- 
gviehed approbation of your majesty, of the late king. 
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In the same letter he adds, “ My time was 
never more fully employed. In the morning 
at six, I am at the committee of safety, ap- 
pointed Iqr the assembly to put the province 


in a state of defence ; which committee holds 
till near nine, when I am at the congress, and 
that sits till aifter four in the afternoon. Bodi 
these bodies proceed with the greatest una- 


aud of parliament, doubted not but that they should be 
permitted, with the rest of the empire, to share in the 
Messings of peace, and the emolumenU of victory and 
coiMuest. 

While these recent and honourable acknowledg- 
ments of their merits remained on record, in the jour- 
nals and acts of that august legislature, the parlia- 
ment, undefaced by the imputation or even the sus- 
picion of any offence, they were alarmed by a new 
system of statutes and regulations, adopted for the ad- 
ministration of the colonies, that filled their minds 
with the most painful fears and jealousies; and, to 
their inexpressible astonishment, perceived the danger 
of a foreign quarrel quickly succeeded by domestic 
danger, in their judgment, of a more dreadful kind. 

Nor were these anxieties alleviated by any tendency 
in this system to promote the welfare their mother 
country ; for though its e^cts were more immediately 
felt by them, yet its influence appeared to be injurious 
to the commerce and prosperity of Great Britain. 

We shall decline the ungratefiil task of describing 
the irksome variety of artifices, practised by many of 
your majesty's ministers, the delusive pretences, fruit- 
less terrors, and unavailing severities, that have from 
time to time been dealt out by them, in their attempts 
to execute this impolitic plan, or of tracing through a 
series of years past, the progress of the unhappy differ- 
ences between Great Britain and these colonies, that 
have flowed from this Ihtal source. 

Your majesty's ministers, persevering in their mea- 
sures, and proceeding to open hostilities for enforcing 
them, have compelled us to arm in our own defence, 
and hove engaged us in a controversy so peculiarly 
abhorrent to the affections of your still faithful colo- 
nists, that when we consider whom we must oppose in 
this contest, and, if it continues, what may be the 
consequences, our own particular misfortunes are ac- 
counted by us only as parts of our distress 

Knowing to what violent resentments, and incurs 
ble animosities, civil discords are apt to exasperate 
and inflame the contending parties, we think ourselves 
required by indispensable obligations to Almighty God, 
to your majesty, to our fellow-subjects, and to our- 
selves, immediately to use all the means in our power, 
not incompatible with our safety, for stopping the 
further effusion of blood, and for averting the impend- 
ing calamities that threaten the British empire. 

Thus called upon to address your majesty, on affairs 
of such moment to America, and probably to all your 
dominions, we are earnestly desirous of perfonning 
this office, with the utmost deference for your majesty • 
and we therefore pray, that your majesty’s royal mag- 
nanimity and benevolence may make the most favour- 
able construction of our expressions on so uncommon 
an occasion. Could we represent in their full force, the 
sentiments that agitate the minds of us your dutifiil 
subjects, we are persuaded your majesty would ascribe 
any seeming deviation from reverence in our lan- 
guage, and even in our conduct, not to any reprehen 
sible intention, but to the impossibility of reconciling 
the usual appearances of resp^t with a just attention 
to our own preservation, against those artful and cruel 
enemies, who abuse your royal confidence and au- 
thority, for the purpose of eflecting our destruction. 

Attached to your majesty’s person, family, and go- 
vernment, with all the devotion that principle and 
af&ction can inspire, connected with Great Bntain by 
the strongest ties that can unite societies, and de- 
ploring every event that tends in any d^ee to weaken 
them, we solemnly assure your majesty that we 
not only most ardently desire the former harmony be- 
tween her and these colonies may be restored, but that 
a concord may be established between them, upon so 
firm a basis as to perpetuate its blessings, uninter- 
rupted by any future dissensions, to succeeding genera- 
tions in both countries, and to transmit your majesty’s 
name to posterity, adorned with tb^ signal and last- 
ing glory, that has attended the memory of those ilius- 
trious personages, whose virtues and abilities have 
extricated states from dangerous convulsions, and, by 
securing happiness to others, have erected the most 
noMe and durable monnmenta to their own fhme. 

We beg leave further to amure your majesty, that 


notwithstanding the sufEerings of your loyal colonists, 
during the course of this present controversy, our 
breasu retain too tender a regard for the kingdom from 
which we derive our origin, to request such a recon- 
ciliation as might in any manner be inconsistent with 
her dignity or her welfkre. These, related as we are 
to her, honour and duty, as well as inclination, induce 
us to suiqiort and advance ; and the apprehensions that 
now oppress our hearts with unspeakable grief, being 
once removed, your majesty will find your fkithfhl sub 
jects on this continent ready and willing at all times, 
as they have ever been, with their lives and fortunes, 
to assert and maintain the rights and interests of your 
majesty, and of our mother country. 

We therefore beseech your majesty, that your royal 
authority and influence may be graciously interposed 
to procure us relief from our afflicting fears and jea- 
lousies, occasioned by the system beforomentioned, 
and to settle peace through every part of your do 
minions; with all humility submitting to your ma 
jesty’B wise consideration, whether it may not be ex- 
pedient for facilitating those important purposes, thst 
your majesty be pleased to direct some mode, by which 
the united applications of your faithful colonists to the 
throne, in pursuance of their common councils, may 
be improved into a happy and permanent reconcilia 
tion ; and that in the mean time, measures mav be 
taken for preventing the further destruction of the 
lives of your majesty's subjects ; and that such statutes 
as more immediately distress any of your majesty's 
colonies may be repealed. 

For by such arrangements as your majesty's wisdom 
can form for collecting the unit^ sense of your Ame- 
rican people, we are convinced vour majesty would re- 
ceive such satisfbetory proofs of the disposition of the 
colonists towards their sovereign and parent state, 
that the wisbed-for opportunity would soon be restored 
to them, of evincing the sincerity of their professions, 
by every testimony of devotion becoming the most 
dutiful subjects and the most affectionate colonists. 

That your majesty may enjoy a long and prosperous 
reign, and that your descendants may govern your do- 
minions with honour to themselves and happiness to 
their subjects, is our sincere prayer. 

JOHN HANCOCK. 


ATIbit Hampshire, 
John Langdon, 
Thomas Cushing. 

Ma$$achuaeUs Bay 
Bamuel Adams, 
John Adams, 

Rob Treat Paine 

Rkads Island. 
Step. Hopkins, 
Bam. Ward, 

Eleph. Dyer, 

Connecticut. 
Roger Sherman, 
Silas Dean. 


John Dickinson, 
George Ross, 
James Wilson, 
Chas. Humphreys. 
£. Biddle. 

Doleneare County 
Cesar Rodney, 
Tho. M'Kean, 

Geo. Read. 

Maryland 
Mat Tilghman, 
Tho. Johnson, jun., 
Wm Paca, 

Samuel Chase, 

Tho. Stone 


Mew York 
Phil. Livingston, 
Jas. Duane, 

John Alsop, 
Francis Lewis, 
John Jay, 

R. Livingston, jun , 
Lewis Moms, 

Wm Floyd, 

Henry wisner. 


Fitginta 
P Henry, jun., 
Richard Henrv Lee, 
Edmund PeniUetOD, 
BenJ. Harrison, 
Thos. Jeflbrson. 

Morth Carolina 
Will, Hooper, 
Joseph Hewes. 


Mow Jersey 
Wil. Livingston, 

John DeHart, 

Rich. Smith. 

Ponnoyb>ania, 

Benj. Franklin, 
Philadelphia, July 8, 1775. 


South Carolina. 
Henry Middleton, 
Tho. Lynch, 
Christ. Gadsden, 

J. Ratledwe, 
Edward Rutledge. 
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nimitVt and their meetings are well attended. 
It wifi scarce be credited in Britain, that men 
can be as diligent with us, from zeal for the 
pu^io good, as with you for thousands per 
annum. Such is the diiference between un- 
corrupted new states, and corrupted old ones.” 

It was about this time that Dr. Franklin 
addressed that memorable and laconic epistle 
to his old friend and companion Mr. Strahan, 
(then king^s printer, and member of 
British parliament for Malmsbury,) of which 
a fac-simile is given. 

The following proposed Introduction to a 
reiolution of conffress^ (not passed) drawn 
up by Dr. Franklin, is also fully expressive 
of his warm feelings and sentiments at that 
period. 

Whereas the British nation, through great corruption 
of manners and extreme duwipation and profusion, 
both private and public, have found all honest resour- 
cea insufficient to supply their excessive luxury and 
prodigality, and thereby have been driven to the prac- 
tice of every injustioo, which avarice could dictate or 
rapacity execute : and whereas, not satisfied with the 
immense plunder of the Eauit, obtained by sacrificing 
millions of the human species, they have lately turned 
their eyes to the West, and grudging us the peaceable 
enjoyment of the fVuits of our hard labour, and virtu- 
ous industry, have for years past been endeavouring to 
extort the same tVom us, under colour of laws regulat- 
ing trade; and have thereby actually succeeded in 
draining us of large sums, to our great loss and detri- 
ment : and whereas, impatient to seise the whole, they 
have at length proceeded to open robbery, declaring by 
a solemn act of parliament, that all our estates are 
theirs, and all our property found upon the sea divisible 
among such of their armed plunderers as shall take the 
name ; and have even dared in the same act to declare, 
that all the spoilings, thefts, burnings of houses and 
towns, and murders of innocent pbo^e, perpetrated by 
their wicked and inhuman corsairs on our coasts, 
previous to any war declared against us, were just 
actions, and shall be so deemed, contrary to several of 
the commandments of God, (which by this act, they 
presume to repeal) and to all the principles of right, 
and all the ideas of justice, entertained heretofore by 
every other nation, savage as well as civilized ; thereby 
manifesting themselves to be hostee humani yearns. 
And whereas it is not possible for the people of Ame- 
rica to subsist under such continual ravages without 
making some reprisals, 

Therefore resolved,— 

Affoira having now assumed a most serious 
aspect, it was necessary for the Americans to 
adopt proper and efficacious means of resist- 
ance. liiey possessed little or no coin, and 
even arms and ammunition were wanting. 
In this situation, the adoption of paper money 
became indispensably necessary, and Dr. 
Franklin was one of the first to point out 
the necessity and propriety of that measure. 
Without this succedaneum, it would have 
been impossible to have made any other than 
a feeble and a short resistance against Great 
Britain. 

The first emission, to the amount of three 
millions of dollars, accordingly took place on 
the 25th of July, 1775, under a promise of 
exchanging the notes against gold or silver 
in the space of three years ; and towards the 
end of 1776, mm than twenty-one millions 
additional were put in circulation. The con- 


gress at length began to be uneasy, not know- 
ing how it would be possible to redeem so 
large a sum ; and some of its members hav- 
ing waited upon Dr. Franklin in order to con- 
sult him upon this occasion, he spoke to them 
08 follows : “ Do not make yourselves un- 
happy ; continue to issue your paper money 
as long as it will nay for the paper, ink, and 
printing, and we snail be enabled by its means 
to liqu3ate all the expenses of the war.” 

In October, 1775, Dr. Franklin was ap- 
pointed by confess, jointly with his col- 
leagues colonel Harrison and Mr. Lynch, a 
committee to visit the American camp at 
Cambridge, and in conjunction with the com- 
mander in chief, (general Washington,) to 
endeavour to convince the troops, wlwee term 
of enlistment was about to expire, of the 
necessity of their continuing in the field, and 
persevering in the cause of their countiy. 

He was afterwards sent on a mission to 
Canada, to endeavour to unite that country to 
the common cause of liberty. But the Cana- 
dians could not be prevailed upon to oppose 
the measures of the British government’' 
The ill success of this negotiation was sup- 
posed to be occasioned in a great degree by 
religious animosities, which subsisted tetween 
the Canadians and their neighbours ; some of 
whom had at different times oumt their places 
of worship. 

On his return from Canada, Dr. Franklin, 
under the direction of congress, wrote to M 
Dumas, the American agent in Holland, urg- 
ing him to sound the several governments of 
Europe, by means of their ambassadors at the 
Hague, as to any assistance they might be 
disposed to afford America, in case of her 
eventually breaking off all connexion with 
Britain, and declaring herself an independent 
nation. 

This decisive measure was now generally 
agitated throughout the colonies; 3iough it 
is certain that at the beginning of the dif- 
ferences, the bulk of the people acted from no 
fixed and determined principle whatever, and 
liad not even an idea of independence ; for all 
the addresses from the different colonies were 
filled with professions of loyalty towards their 
sovereign, and breathed the most ardent 
wishes for an immediate reconciliation. 

The congress deeming it advisable to know 
the general opinion on so important a point, 
took an opportunity of feeling the pulse of the 
p^le, ana of preparing them for the declara- 
tion of independence, by a circular manifesto 

*It was directad that a printing apparatus and 
hands compotent to print in Fninch and Enftish should 
accompanv this misaion. Two papers were written 
and circulated very extenoively through Canada ; but 
it was not until after the experiment bad been tried, 
that it was found not more than one person in five 
hundred eamld mat read. Dr. Franklin was aocumomad 
to make the heat of every oecurrence, sunestedtbat if 
it were intended to eena another mimton, it steold he 
a mission composed of sdKx^osters. 
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to the several colonies, stating the cau^ 
which rendered it necessary that aU authori^ 
under the crown should be totaUy suppressed, 
and all the powers of government taken res- 
pectively into their own hands. In support 
of this position, they instanced the prohibitory 
acU by which they were exclude from the 
protection of the crown ; the rejection of their 
petitions for redress of grievances, and a re- 
conciliation ; and the intended exertion oi all 
the force of Great Britain, aided by foreign 
mercenaries, for their destruction. 

At lengtli this important question was dis- 
cussed in congress, and at a time when the 
fleets and armies which were sent to enforce 
obediehce, were truly formidable. TTie de- 
bate continued for several days, and the 
scheme encountered great opposition from 
several distinguished orators. Eventually, 
however, notwithstanding all the disadvan- 
tages the country then mboured under, from 
an army ignorant of discipline, and entirely 
unskilled in the art of war ; — without a fleet — 
without allies — and with nothing but the love 
of liberty to support them ; the colonies, by 
their representatives in congre^ determined 
to separate from a country which had adrfed 


kind, Thomas Jeflieraon, then one of the re- 
presentatives in congress ^Virginia; as a 
document of considerable interest and curi- 
osity, and as a monument of one of the most 
important political events in which Dr. FVank- 
lin was concerned, it is here noticed. 

In the beginning of this year, 1776, an act 
of the Britidi parBament passed, to prohibit 
and restrain, on the one hand, the trade and 
intercourse of the refractory copies, respec- 
tively, during their revolt ; «nd on the other 
hand, to en^e persons ai^inted by the Bri- 
tish king to grant ancj declare any 

particular district m the king*s peace^ &c. 
Lord Howe (who had been previously ap- 
pointed commapder ot the British fleet m 
North America) was, on May 3, declared 
j(Hnt commisfioner with his brother general 
Howe, for the latter purposes of the act He 
sail^ May 12» and while off the coast of Mas- 
sachusetts prepared a declaration, announcing 
this cominissico, and accompanied it with cir- 
cular )ette*t*- 

Lord Kowe took occasion to publish every 
where that he had proposals to make on the 
part of Great Britain, tending to peace and 
reconciliation^ and that he was ready to corn- 


injury to insult, and disregarded all the pacific j municate them. He, at the same time, per- 
overtures thev hod made to it. On this mitted the American general, Sullivan, to go 


tion Dr. Franklin was decidedly in fa^tin't' of 
the measure propped, and used all Jop 
influence in bringing others ^ 
opinion. 

The public mind, which Ipd already been 
drawn that way by the mapdesto of ccoigress, 
was now confirmed in rcs decision, by the 
appearance of Paine’s celebrated pamphlet, 
“ Common Sense and there is good reason 
to believe, that Dr. Franklin had no incon- 
siderable share, at least in furnishing materials 
for that work.* 

It was on the 4tfi day of July, 1776, that 
the thirteen English cedonies in America de- 
clared themselves free and independent states, 
and by an act of congress abjured all alle- 
giance to the British crown, and renounced 
all_politicai connection with Great Britain. 

public record, the first declaration of 
the rights of a people to establish, and if ne- 
cessary to their happiness, to abrogate their 
own form of government, and to hold the so- 
vereignty inafienably in the people, was pro- 
duced in a committee of three members of 
congress; it was definitively drafted (and 
adopted, with a few slight alterations) by that 
eminent patriot, philosopher, and fnend of man- 

* Thomas Paine did not aflect any reaeire on this 
point; without any inquiry on the subject, he stated to 
the writer of this note, that the sugMion of the pa- 
pers, Common Sense, was made to him by Dr. Frank- 
lin ; and that the fulnem of his ideas were such, that 
after a eonversation with him, his own mind was no 
much excited, that be eoukl not but commonicate the 
spirit of the conversation in his essays : be lUso said 
that one or two papers were revised by the doctor, but 
witfrvery few alterations. 
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oil Jiis parole, and give this intelligence to 
congress: he hoped, by tliLs means, to create 
divisions in that body, and throughout the 
country. The congress were of opinion, the 
admiral could have no terms to offer, but such 
as the act of parliament empowered him to 
oflTer, which were, pardon upon submission ; 
yet as the people might imagine more, and 
be uneasy if he was not heard, tiiey appointed 
three of tlieir body, Messrs. Franklin, J(An 
Adams, and Edward Rutledge, to meet him. 
His lordship chose Staten Island, which was 
in possession of the English troops, for the 
place of conference. The committee being 
arrived at Amboy, a small town in New Jer- 
sey, opposite to Uie island, and in possession 
of the Americans, the admiral sent over his 
barge to receive and bring them to him, and 
to leave one of his principal officers os a liost- 
age for their safe return. The committee of 
congress had not desired a hostage, and they 
therefore took the officer back with them. 
The admiral met them at their landing, and 
conducted them through his guards to a con- 
venient room for conference : he was surprised 
at their confidence, in bringing hack his host- 
age ; and more, at the little estimation in 
\^ch they appow^ to hold his ofifers of par- 
don, and of inquiring into grievances. He 
seemed to have flaibered himself; that the 
congress, humlded by their kte los^ would 
have Itoen submissive and compliant ; be found 
himself mistaken. The committee told lum 
firmly, that if he had nothing else to {nvposs, 
he was come too late : the humble petitioBs 
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of ogogiesB had been rejected with contempt ; 
Uid9{>!eiidence was now declared, and the new 
fQVmment formed. And when, in endea- 
vouring to cajole them, he expressed his “a^ 
ihctkm for America, hie concern in viewing 
her dangerous situati^ and said that to see 
her fall would give him the same pain as to 
8^ a brother ftll they answered, that it was 
kind, but America would endeavour to spare 
him that pahi. 

They retumM and reported the conference 
to congr^ who ^^jblished it, and the people 
were satisfied that they had no safety but in 
arms. 

Part of the correspoMence between lord 
Howe and Dr. Franklin on this occasion, and 
the joint report of the American commission- 
ers on the result of their mission, was pub- 
lished ; the first letter of lord Howe and the 
answer of the doctor, have been already pub- 
lished ; but the reply of lord Hove, and tlie 
following prefatory note, bv d*«tor Franklin, 
have not appeared before tne present Vme. 

These letters were publish^ in iondon, to 
show the insolence of the insurgentt^ in re- 
fusing the offer of pardon upon subrr^ion 
made to them by the British plenipotentiar^s. 
They undoubt^ly deserve the attention of 
the public for another reason, the proof they 
afibid that the commerce of America is deem- 
ed by the ministry themselves of such vast 
impo^nce, as to justify the horrid and ex- 
pensive war they are now waging, to main- 
tain the monopoly of it ; that teing the prin- 
cipal cause stated by lord Howe ; though their 
nsioned writers and speakers in parliament 
ve affected to treat that commerce as a 
trifle. And they demonstrate further, of how 
much importance it is to the rest of Europe, 
that the continuance of that monopoly should 
be obstructed, and the general tre^om of 
trade, now offered by Uie Americans, pre- 
served ; since, by no otlier means, the enor- 
mous growing power of Britain, both by sea 
and land, so formidable to her neighbours, and 
which must follow her success, can possibly 
be prevented. 


« To Dr. Franklin. 

icaimj, oflTBtaten Iiland. Aufust 16, 1776. 

** I am sorry, my worthy friend, that it is 
only on the assnranoes you give me, of my 
having st^ preserved a piece in your esteem, 
tliat I can now found a {uretension to trouUe 
you with a rejdy to your favour of the 2l8t, 
past. 

can have no difficulty to acknovdedge, 
that the powers I am invested with, were ne- 
ver cakulaled to negotiate a re-union with 
America, under any other descriptkm than as 
to tite crown of Great Braain : hut 1 
do esteem frMoe powers competent, not only 
to cooler and negotiate with any genriemen 


of influence in the colonies upon the terms, 
but also to effect a lastii^ peace and re-union 
between &e two countries ; were the temper 
of the colonies such as professed in the last 
petitbn of the congress to the king. Ame- 
rica would have judged in the discussion how 
fkr the means were adeouate to the end ; both 
for engaging her confidence and proving 
our integrity. Nor did I think it necessary 
to say more in my public declaration; not 
conceiving it could be understood to refer to 
peace, on any other conditions but those of 
mutual interest to both countries, which could 
alone render it permanent 
“ But as I perceive, from the tenor of your 
letter, how little I am to reckon upon the ad- 
vanta^ of yoin* assistance for restoring that 
permanent union which has long been the 
object of my endeavours, and which I flattered 
myself when I left England, would be in the 
compass of my power ; I will only add, that 
as the dishonour to which you deem me ex- 
posed by my military situation in this country, 
has efl^ted no change in your sentiments of 
personal regard towards me, so shall no dif- 
ference in political points alter my desire of 
Paving how much I am your sincere and obe- 
Jieht humble servant, HOWE.’* 


To the same. 

“ Kaolb, June 20, 1770. 

“ 1 t'iFNOT, mv worthy friend, permit the 
letters ani ^rcels, which I have sent (in the 
stete I recew^d them) to be landed, without 
adding a word tjpon the subject of the inju- 
rious extremities ^ which our unhappy dis- 
putes have engaged ns. 

“ You wdl the nature of my mission, 
from the official despatches, which I have re- 
commended to be forwarded by the same con- 
veyance. Retaining all the earnestness f 
ever expressed, to see our differences accom- 
I shall conceiv^ if i meet with 
the disposition m the colom^ which I was 
once taught to expect, the most flattering 
hopes of proving serviceable in tke obdects of 
the king's paternal solicitude, Emoting 
the estaoiishment of lasting peace and union 
with the colonies But if the deep-mi^ed 
prejudices of America, and the nece86i||nli|llfo] 
fsreventuig her trade from passing into fovrigar 
channels, must keep us still a divided peo- 
ple; I shaU, from every private as well as 
public motive, most heartily lament, that this 
IB not the moment wherein those great 
jects of my ambition are to be attai^ ; and 
that 1 am to be longer deprived of an oppor- 
tunity, to assure you personally of the regard 
with which I am your sincere and iaiudul 
humble servant, HOWE. 

“ P. S. I was disappointed of the opportu- 
mty I expected for sending this letter, at the 
time it was dated; and have ever since been 
prevented by cai0M and contrary winds fhxn 
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trcttinff here, to inform ffeneral Howe of Ae 
^mibLion with which f have the satisfaction 
to be charged, and of his being joined in it 
“ Off of Simdy Hook^ l2th of Jvly» 

(Superscribed, Howe.) 

“ To Benjamin Franklin^ Esq* 

Philadelphia." 

“ Dr. Franklin to Lord Howe. 

“ PBlLikDKLPHlA, July 30, 1776. 

“ My Loan, — I received, safe, the letters 
your lordship so kindly forwarded to me, and 
beg you to accept my thanks. 

“ The official dispatches to which you re- 
fer me, contain nothing more than what we 
had seen in the act of parliament, viz. ‘Ofiers 
of pardon upon submisskin;’ which I wm 
sorry to find ; as it must give your lordship 
pain to be sent so far on so hopeless a bu- 
siness. 

“ Directing pardons to be offered to the co- 
lonies, who are the veiy parties injured, ex- 
presses indeed that opinion of our igWWpice, 
baseness, and insensibility, which youBlttiin- 
formed and proud nation has long been pleAsed 
to entertain of us ; but it can have no other 
effect than that of increasing our r^nt- 
ments. — It is impossible we afiould think of 
submission to a ^vemment, that has, with 
the most wanton oarbarity and cruelty, bu^ 
ed our defenceless towns in the midst of win- 
ter; excited the savages to massacre our 
(peaceful) farmers; instigated our slaves to 
murder their masters; and is even now* 
bringing foreign mercenaries to delv^e our 
settlements with blood. These atrocious in- 
juries have extinguished every spark of affec- 
tirni for that parent country we once held so 
dear : but were it possible for us to forget and 
forgive them, it is not possible for you (I mean 
the British natron) to forgive the people you 
have so heavily injured ; you can never con- 
fide again in those as fellow-suhgects, and 
permit them to enjoy et^ual freedon^ to whom 
you know you have mven such just causes 
of lasting enmity ; and this must impel you, 
were we again under your gover^ent, to 
endeavour the breaking our sj^t oy the 
verest tyranny, and obstructing by every 
means in your power our growmg strengto 
and prosperity. 

“But your lordship mentions ‘the king’s 
paternal solicitude for promoting the esta- 
blishment of lasting peace and union with the 
cokmiea’ If by ^leocc is here meant, a peace 
to be entered into by distinct states, now at 
war ; and his majesty has given vour lordship 
powers to treat whh us of iw» a peac^ i 
may venture to say, though without authority, 
that I think a treaty for mat purpose not quite 
impracticaWc, before we enter into fot^ 

♦ About tbit tiSM the Hfwitne. Ac. ^ from 

Pwmpw, aad were tiaded at Staten Wand and BTew 
fork. 


alliances. But 1 am persuaded you have no 
such powers. Your nation, though, 1^ punisli- 
ing those American governess who have fo- 
mented the discord, rebuilding our burnt 
towns, and repairing as far as possible the 
mischiefe done us, she might recover a gwt 
share of our regard, and the greatest share 
of our growmg commerce, witli all the ad- 
vantages of that additional strength, to be de- 
rivedfrom a friendship with us; yet I know 
too well her abounding pride and deficient 
wisdom, to believe she will ever take such 
salutary measures. Her fondness for ccsi- 
quest as a warlike nation ; her lust of domi- 
ni(si as an ambitious one ; and her thirst for a 
gainfiil monopoly as a commercial one (none 
of them legitimate causes of war) will join to 
hide from her eyes every view of her true 
interest, and continually goad her on in these 
ruinous distant expeditions, so destructive both 
of lives and of treasure, that they must prove 
as pernicious to her in the end, as the Croi- 
sades formerly were to most of the nations of 
Europe. 

“ I have not the vanity, my lord, to think 
of intimidating, by thus predicting the effects 
of this war ; for I know it will in England 
have the fate of all ray former predictions; 
not to be believed till the event shall ve- 

rify it . , r • j 

“ Long did I endeavour, with unfeigned 
and unwearied zeal, to preserve from break- 
ing that fine and noble porcelain vase — the 
British empire ; for I knew that being once 
broken, the separate parts could not retain 
even their share of the strength and vdue 
that existed in the whole ; and that a perfect 
re-wiion of those parts could scarce ever be 
hoped for. Your lord^p may possiblv re- 
member the tears of jov that wetted my 
cheek, when, at your good sister’s in London, 
you once gave me expectatrons, that a recon- 
ciliatioD might soon take place. I had the 
misfortune to find these expectations disap- 
pointed and to be treated as the cause of the 
mischirf I was labouring to prevent My 
cOTisolatiott under that groundless and inalev^ 
lent treatment, was, that I retain^ the friend- 
ship of many wise and good men in that 5^'- 
try ; and among the rest, some share m Uk; 
regard of brd Howe. 

“The well-foimded esteem, and permit me 
to «ay affection, which I aball always have 
for your lordship, make it painful to ^ to see 
you emneed in conducting a war, the jreat 
which (as desenW in yoM le^) 
is ‘ the necessity of prevent^ the Anjerk^ 

from passing into foreign channels, lo 
roe h seemA that ncHher the 

taining any trade^ bow yahia^ wever, is an 
Sjert for which Bum niay jui^y apill 

otWs blood; that the true and sure mem 

of extending and oecuring commerce are me 
goodness and cheapness 5* commoditiea; and 
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that the profits of no trade can ever be equal 
to the expense of compelling it, and kfidmg 
it bjr fieets and armies. I consider this war 
a^jamst us, therefore, as both unjust and un- 
wise ; and I am persii^ed, that cool and dis- 
passionate posterity will condemn to infiuny 
those who advised it; and that even success 
will not save from some degree erf" dishonour, 
those who have voluntarily engaged to con- 
duct it 

“I know your great motive in emning 
hither, was the hope of being instrumental in 
a reconciliation ; and I believe when you find 
that to be impossible, on any temw given you 
to propose, you will then relinquish so odious 
a conunand, and return to a more honourable 
private station. 

“ With the greatest and most sincere re- 
spect I have the honour to be, my lord, your 
lordship's most obedient humble servant, 

“R FRANKLIN.” 


In Congrbu, Sept. 2d, 1776. 

Congress being informed that general Sullivan, who 
was taken prisoner on Long Island, was come to Phila- 
delphia with a message from lord Howe, 

Ordered, that be be admitted, and heard before con- 
gresa. 

Oeneral Sullivan being admitted, delivered the verbal 
message he had in charge fVom lord Howe, which he 
was desired to reduce to writing, and withdrew. 

September 3d.— Oeneral Sullivan, having reduced to 
writing the verbal message flrom lord Howe, the same 
was laid before congress and read as follows. 

The following is the purport of the message sent 
from lord Howe to congrm by general Sullivan. 

That though he could not at present treat with con- 
gress as such, yet be was very desirous of having a 
conference with some of the members, whom he would 
consider for the present only as private gentlemen, and 
meet them himself as such, at such place as they should 
ai^int. 

That he, in conjunction with general Howe, had Aill 
powers to compromise the dispute between Great Bri- 
tain and America on terms advantageous to both; the 
obtaining of which, delayed him near two months in 
England, and {arevented his arrival at this place before 
the declaration of Independence took {dace. 

That he wished a compact might be settled at thia 
time, when no decisive blow was struck, and neither 
party could say they were compelled to enter into such 
agreement. 

That in ease congress were disposed to treat, many 
things which they had not as vet asked, might and 
ought to be granted to them ; and that if, upon the con- 
ference, they found any probable ground of an accom- 
modation, the authority of congress must be kfterwards 
acknowledged, otherwise the compact could not be 
complete. i 

September 50.— RMolved, That general Sullivan be 
requested to inftmn lord Howe, that this congress be- 
ing the representatives of the free and independent 
states of America, cannot, with propriety, send any 
of iu members to oonfrr with his lordship in their pri- 
vate characters ; but that, ever deairous of establMting 
peace on reasonable terms, they will send a committee 
of their body to know whether he has any authority to 
treat with persons authorised by congress for that pur- 
pose on behalf of America, and what that authority is, 
and to hear such propositions as he ehall think fit to 
make respecting tne same. 

Ordered, thet a oo^ of the foregoing resolution be 
delivered to general B^van, and nut he be directed 
immediately to mpnir to lord Howe. 

gUytsmberdcA— Besolved, That the committee **tobe 
sent to know wiwther lord Howe has any authority to 
treat with paieoae natborised by congress for that pur- 
pose, in babatf of America ; and what that authority is, 
and to hear such prepositioM at he shaU think fit to 
make respecting the inme,** consist of three. 


The members chosen. Dr. Benjamin Franklin, Mr. 
John Adams, and Mr. Edward Butledge. 


“ Eaolk, oiTBedlow’s Island, Sept. 10, 1776. 

“ Lord Howe presents his compliments to 
Dr. Franklin, and according to the tenor of 
his favour of the 8th, will attend to have the 
pleasure of meeting him and Messrs. Adams 
and Rude^ to-morrow morning, at the house 
on Staten filand, opposite to Amboy, as early 
as the few conveniences for travelling by land 
on Staten Island will adipit Lord Howe, upon 
bis arrival at the place appointed, will send a 
boat (if he can procure it in time) with a flag 
of truce over to Amboy; and r^uests the 
doctor and the other gentlemen will postpone 
their intended fiivour of passing over to meet 
him, until they are informed, as above, of his 
arrival to attend them there. 

“In case the weather should prove unfa- 
vourable for lord Howe to pass in his boat to 
Staten Island to-morrow, as from the present 
appearance there is some reason to suspect, 
he wiUfiake the next earliest opportunity that 
ofier»Ar that purpose. In this intention he 
may hif further retarded, having been an inva- 
lid lately; but will certainly give the most 
timely notice of that inability. He, however, 
flatters himself he shall not have occasion to 
make further excuses on that account” 


September The committee appointed to confer 
with lord Howe, having returned, made a verbal report 
I Ordered, that they make a report in writing, as soon 
as they conveniently can. 

I S^tember Hth.— The committee appointed to confer 
with lord Howe, agreeable to order brought in a report 
in writing, which was read as follows. 

In obedience to the orders of congress, we have had 
a meeting with lord Howe, it was on Wedn^alay last 
upon Staten Island, opposite to Amboy, where his 
lordship received and entertained us with the utmost 
politeness. 

His lordship opened the conversation by acquainting 
us, that though be could not treat with us as a com 
roittee of congreas, yet as his powers enabled him to 
confer and consult with any private gentlemen of in- 
fluence in the colonies, on tM means of restoring peace 
between the two countries, he was glad of this omior- 
tunity of conferring with us on that subject, if we 
thought ourselves at liberty to enter into a conference 
with him in that character. 

We observed to his lordship, that as our business 
was to hear, he might consider us in what light he 
pleased, andbcommunicate to us any proposition he 
might be authorised to make for the purpose mention- 
ed; but that we could consider ourselves in no other 
character than that in which we were placed by order 
of congress 

His lordship then entered into a discourse of con- 
siderable length, which contained no explicit propoet - 
tion of peace except one, via. that the colonies should 
return to their alliance and obedience to the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. The rest consisted principally 
of assurances, that there was an exceeding good dis- 
poeition in the king and his ministers to make that 
government easy to us, with intinoations, that in case 
of our aubmission they would cause the oflensive acts 
of parliament to be revised, and the instructions to 
governors to be reconsidered ; that so, if any Just causM 
of complaint were found in the acta, or errors in go- 
vernment were perceived to have crept into the instruc- 
tions, they might be aonended or withdrawn. 

We gave it aa our q^nioo to his lordahip, that a re- 
turn to the domination of Great Eritain was not now 
to be expected. We mentioned the repeated humble 
petitioBs of the ooloaiea to the king and parliament, 
which had been treated with contonpt, and aaewered 
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only by additional injuries; tbe unexampled patience 
we bad sbown under their tyrannical gofernment ; and 
that it was not till the last act of parliament which de- 
nounced war afainst us, and put us out of the king’s 
protection, that we declared our independence. That 
this declaration bad been called for by the people of the 
colonies in general; that every cidony had ai^oved 
of it, when made ; and all now considered themselves 
as independent sutes, and were settling or had settled 
their govemasents accordingly ; so that it was not lo 
Che power of congress to agree for them, that they 
should return to their former dependent state. That 
there was no doubt of their inclination to peace, and 
their willingness to enter into a treaty with Britain 
that might m advantageous to both countries. That 
though bis lordship had at present no power to treat 
with them as independent states, he might, if there 
was the same good disposition in Britain, much sooner 
obtain fVesh powers from thence, than powers could be 
obtained by congress from the several coiouies to con- 
sent to a submission. 

His lordship then saying, that be was sorry to And 
that no accommodation was likely to take place, put 
an end to the conference. 

Upon the whole, it did not appear to your committee, 
that hiB lordship’s commission contain^ any authority 
of importance, other than what is expressed in the act 
of parliament, viz. that of granting pardons, with such 
exceptions as the commissioners shall think proper to 
make; and of declaring America or any part or it to 
be in the king's peace upon submission * for as to the 
power of inquiring into the state of America, which 
his lordship mentioned to us, and of conferring and 
consulting with any persons the commissioners might 
think proper, and representing the result of such con- 
versation to the ministry, who, provided the colonies 
would subject themselves, might, after all, or might not 
at their {Measure, make any alterations in the former 
instructions to governors, or propose in parliament any 
amendment of the acts complained of, we apprehended 
any expectation from the effect of such a power would 
have been too uncertain and precarious to be relied on 
by America, had she still continued in her state of de- 
pendence. 

Ordered that the above be published. 

JOHN HANCOCK. President. 

Attest, CHAS. THOMPSON, Secretary. 

Congress, in their manifesto, had recom- 
mended to each colony, whose government 
was not already sufficient, to proceed to the 
institution of such a form, as was necessary to 
the preservation of internal peace, and suited 
to the then exigency of their affiiirs, for the 
defence of their lives, liberties, and properties, 
against the hostile invasions and cruel depre- 
dations of tlieir enemies. In conformity with 
this recommendation, a convention was as- 
sembled at Philadelphia, in July, 1776, for the 
purpose of settling a new form of government 
for the then State of Pennsylvai^ Dr. 
Franklin was chosen president of thi^ conven- 
tion. The constitution formed and established 
at that period for Pennwlvania, was the re- 
sult of the deliberations of that asseml^, and 
may be considered as a digest of Dr. Frank- 
lin’s principles of government The single 
legislature and the plural executive, appear to 
have been his fiivourite tenets ; beLog, as he 
believed, less liable to abuse than any form 
of responsible government 

The virtuous and unfortunate duke de la 
Rochefoucault in his eulogium of Dr. Frank- 
lin, in 1790, thus remarks on this system of 
government : — 

** Franklin alone, disen^ing the political 
machine from those multiplied mov^nentsand 
admired counterpoises that rendered it so com- 
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plicated, proposed tlie reducii^ it to the sim- 
plicity of a single legislatipe body. This 
grand idea startled the trading politicians of 
Pennsylvania; but the philos^er removed 
the fears of a considerable number, and at 
le^h determined the whole to adopt the 
principle.” 

The same distmguislied person adds in a 
note on this passage, of his printed oration, 

“ The usual progress of the human mind 
leads man from the complex to the simple. 
Observe the works of the first mechanics 
overloaded with numerous pieces, some of 
which embarrass, and otliers diminish their 
effect It has been the same with legislators, 
both speculative and practical; struck with 
an abuse, they have endeavoured to correct it 
by institutions that have been productive of 
still greater abuses. In political economy the 
unity of the legislative body is tlie maximum 
of simplicity. Franklin was the first who 
dared to put this idea in practice : The res- 
pect the Pennsylvanians entertained for him 
induced them to adopt it; but other states 
affected to be terrified at it, and even the 
constitution of Pennsylvania has since been 
altered.” 

Durii^ Dr. Franklin’s presidency of the 
convention, he drew up the following protest 
against the equality of voting in congress; 
but (as he acknowled^ at the time) he 
was dissuaded from endeavouring to cany it 
thro^h, from prudential considerations, res- 
pecting the necessary union at that critical 
period, of all the states in confederation. 

PROTEST. 

“ We, the representatives of the state of 
Pennsylvania, in full convention met, having 
duly considered the plan of confederation 
formed in congress, and submitted to the 
several states, for their assent or dissent, do 
hereby declare the dissent of this state to the 
same, for the following reasons, viz. 

“ 1st Because the foundafion of every con- 
federation, intended to be lasting, ought to be 
laid in justice and equity, no unfiiir advantage 
being given to, or taken by, any of the con- 
tractmg parties. 

“ 2d. Because it is, in the nature of things, 
just and equal, that the resjjective states of 
the confederacy should be represented in con- 
gress, and have votes there in proportion to 
their importance, arising from their numbers of 
people, and the share and degree of strength 
they afford to the united body. And therefore 
the XVIIth article,* which gives one vote to 
tbe smallest state and no more to the largest, 
when the difference between them may be as 
ten to one, or greater; is uniust,and injurious 
to the larger states, since all of them are, by 

* This afterwards formed part of the 5tA arUcU of the 
coafedcration as agreed to by all the states, except 
Maryland, on the 9th July, 177s : and Anally ratified by 
tbe whole onion, oa the 1st March. 1791, (the state of 
Maryland acceding thereto.) 
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other articles, oMig^ to contribute in propor- 
turn to their respective abilities. 

**dd. Because the practice hitherto in con- 
gress, of allowing only one vote to each colo- 
ny, was originally taken up under a convic- 
tion of its impropriety and injustice, was in- 
tended to be m some future time corrected, 
and was then and since submitted to only as 
a temporary expedient, to be used in ordinary 
biisiness, until the means of rectifying the 
same could be obtained : this clea^ appeare 
by the resolve of congress, dated ^ptember 
6, 1774, being the day of its meetii^, which 
resolve is in these words, * That in (fetermin- 
ing questions in this congress, each colony or 
provmce shall have one vote, the congress 
not being possessed of, or at present afie to 
procure proper materials for ascertaining the 
importance of each colony.’ That importance 
has since been supposed to be best found in 
the numbers of the people ; for the congress, 
not only by their resolution when the issuing 
of bills was agreed to, but by this present con- 
federation, have judged, that the contribution 
towards sinking those bills and to the common 
expense, should be in proportion to such num- 
bers, when they could be taken, which has 
not yet been done; and though the larger 
colonies submitted to his temporary inequality 
of representation, expecting it would much 
sooner have been rectified ; it never was un- 
derstood that by the resolution above cited, a 
power was given to the smaller states to fix 
that inequauty upon them for ever, as those 
small states have now attempted to do, by 
combining to vote for this 17th article, and 
thereby to deprive the larger states of their 
just right, acknowledged in the same resolu- 
tion. Smaller states having given us in ad- 
vance, this striking instance m tlie injustice 
they are capable of and of the possible eflTects 
of their combination, is of itself a sufficient 
reason for our determining not to put our- 
selves in their power, by opting to this ar- 
ticle as it stands connected with those con- 
cerning the quotas of each state, since being 
a majority of states in congress, they may by 
the same means, at any time, deprive the 
larger states of any share in the disposition 
of our strength and wealth, and the manage- 
ment of our common interests. 

“ But as the smaller colonies may object, 
that if the larger are allowed a number of 
votes in proportion to their importance, the 
smaller will then be equally in dan^r of be- 
ing overpowered and ^vemed by fliem : we, 
not having the least desire of any influence or 
power that is unjust, or unequal, or dispro- 
portioned to the burdens we are to bear, do 
nereby offer our consent to the said 17th arti- 
cle as it now stands, provided the quotas to be 
contributed the larger provinces shall be 
reduced to an equality with the smallest, in 
which case all, by contributing equally, will 


have a right to equal votes. Not that we 
mean thereby to avoid granting additional aids, 
when the exigence of our common interests 
shall appear to us to make them proper and 
necessary ; but, leavii^ to the congress, with 
regard to such additional aids, the right of 
making requisitions as enjoyed by our late 
kings, we would reserve to ourselves the 
right of judging of the propriety of these re- 
quisitions, or <M refusing or complying with 
tnem in part, or in the whole, as to us shall 
seem best, and of moditying our grants with 
such conditions as we shall judge necessary, 
in like manner as our assembfies might for- 
merly do with regard to requisiticms from the 
crown: for it appears to us just and reason- 
able, that we sh^d retain the disposition of 
what strength we have, above the equal pro- 
portion contributed, as aforesaid, by our state 
to the common service, with every power ne- 
cessary to apply the same, as occasi<Hi8 may 
arise, for our particular security; this we 
mean to do from this time forward, unless we 
are allowed votes in congress, proportioned to 
the importance of our state, as was originally 
intend^. 

“ Signed by order of the convention.” 

Though this protest was not acted upon, 
for the reasons previously assigned by Dr. 
Franklin, it serves however, to show his opi- 
nion and arguments in support of a very im- 
prtant question of American legislation, and 
IS an additional feature in his political mind. 


American paper-money beginning to fall 
into disrepute, m 1776, and immediate sup- 
plies of arms and ammunition for the use of 
the army being absolutely necessary, congress 
turned their attention towards Europe, and to 
Prance in particular, for the purpose of ob- 
taining aids in money and military stores, as 
the omy means of resisting the power of Great 
Britain, and preserving their newly-acquired 
independence. 

In the latter end of 1776, a commission was 
appointed for this object ; and Dr. Franklin, 
though then in his 71st year, was considered, 
from his talents as a statesman, and reputation 
as a pbiloscmher, the most suitable person to 
effect the desired end, and was consequently 
nominated commissioner plenipotentiary to 
the court of France, in conjunction with Silas 
Deane and Arthur Lee, esquires : the former 
had already been sent to Eurrae, for the pur- 
of secretly obtaining and forwarding war- 
like stores, &c., and the other had been em- 
ployed by congress as a private and confiden- 
tial agent in l&gland. 

Previous to fir. Franklin’s departure, he 
conceived it would be advisable, on many ac- 
count^ to be the bearer of prc^xieitions for 
peace wiffi Great Britain ; and with this view 
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he drew up, and submitted to the secret com- 
mittee of congress, the foliowing paper : — 

Sketch of Propositions for a Peace, 1776. 

Hiere shall be a peroe^ peace between 
Great Britain and the United States of Ame- 
rica, (n the Ibllowinff conditicms. 

Great Britain shaB renounce and disclaim 
all pretence of right or authori^ to govern in 
any of the United States of America. 

To prevent those occasions of misunder- 
standing which are apt to arise, where the 
territories of different powers bolder <m each 
other, through the bad conduct (ff fiontier in- 
habitants on both sides, Britain diall cede to 
the United States the provinces or colonies 
of Quebec, St John’s, Nova Scotia, Bermu- 
da, East ai^ West Florid^ and the Bahama 
Islands, with all their adjoining and interme- 
diate territories now claimed by her. 

In return for this cession, the United States 

shall pay to Great Britain the sum of 

sterling, in annual payments, that is to say 

per annum, for and during the term 

of years. 

And shall moreover grant a free trade to 
all British subjects throughout the United 
States and the ceded colonies, and shall gua^ 
rantee to Great Britain the possession of her 
islands in the West Indiea 

Motives for proposing a Peace at this time, 

1. The having such propositions in charge, 
will, by the law of nations, be some protec- 
tion to the commissioners or ambassadors, if 
th^ should be taken. 

2, As the news of our declared independ- 
ence will tend to unite in Britain all p^ies 
against us ; so our offering peace with com- 
merce and payments of money, will tend to 
divide them again : for peace is as necessary 
to them as to us : our commerce is wanted by 
their merchants and manufecturers, who will 
therefore incline to the aecommodation, even 
though the monopoly is not continued, since 
It can be easily made appear, their share of 
our growing trade will soon be g^ter than 
the whole Ms been heretofore. Than for the 
landed interest, who wish an alleviation of 
taxes, it is demonstrable figures, that if we 
should agree to pay, suppose ten millions in 
one hun£ed years, viz. one hundred thousand 
pounds per annum for that term, it would, be- 
ing foithfully employed as a sinking fund, more 
than pay off all their preset natkmal deK 
It is, be^es, a prevailing opinioii in England, 
that they must in the nature of things, sooner 
or later lose the colonies, and many thiny 
they bad better be without the government 
of them ; so that the proposition will, on that 
account, have more supporters and fewer op- 
posen. 

9. As the Ittving such propositions to make, 
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or any powers to treat of peace, will furnish 
a pretence for Benjamin Franklin’s going to 
E^land, where he has many friends and ac- 
quamtance, particularly among the best writ- 
ers and abl^ speakers in both houses of par- 
liament, he t hinks be shall be able when there, 
if the terms are not accepted, to work up such 
a division of sentiments in the nation, as 
grratly to weaken its exertions against the 
united States, and lessen its credit m foreign 
countries. 

4. The knowledge of there being powers 
given to the commissioners to treat witn Fkig- 
Gmd, may have some effect in facilitating and 
exp^ting the proposed treaty with France. 

a It is worth our while to ^er such a sum 
for the countries to be ceded, since the vacant 
lands wiU in time sell for a great part of what 
we shall give, if not more ; and if we are to 
dbtain them by conquest, after perhaps a long 
war, they wifi probably cost us more than 
that sum. It is absolutely necessary for us to 
have them for our own security ; and though 
the sum may seem large to the present gene- 
ration, in less than half the term, it willoe to 
the whole United States, a mere trifle. 


It IS uncertain to what extent this plan was 
adopted by congresa The propositions were 
certainly not such as the British ministry 
would have listened to a moment, at that pe- 
riod of the revolutionary war, whatever they 
might have been dispo^ to have done in a 
more advanced state of it. 

It is possible, however, that this or some 
other proposal for peace witli Great Britain 
may have been funodshed to Dr. Franklin by 
the secret committee of congress, to serve him 
in some measure as a protection in case of 
his capture at sea ; of which there was at that 
time the most imminent danger. 

Dr. Franklin set off on this important mis- 
sion fiom Philadelphia Oct 26, 1776, ac- 
companied by two his grandchildren, Wil- 
liam Temple Franklin, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin Bache : they slept at Chester that nigiit, 
and the next morning went by land to Mar- 
cus Hook, and embanced there that day, in 
the Unit^ States’ sloop of war Reprisal, 
mounting sixteen guns, and commanded by 
captain Wickes. During the passage Dr. 
Franklin made daily experiments, by means 
of the thennoDieter, of the t«nperature of the 
sea-water, as he had done on similar occar 
skms, and with Uie same view of ascertaining 
the ship’s being in or out of the gulph stream, 
and more or less within soundings. 

Hie sloop was firequently cmised during 
the voyage by Britoh cruisers, and severm 
times prmred for action; but being a good 
sailer, ana the captain having received or- 
ders, not unnecesBarily to riS an engW- 
ment, she as oAen escaped her pursuers. Tne 
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crew did not always seem to like avoiding 
ooming up with the veewle that were occar 
nooally seen, as were naturaUy desirous 
of getting some prize-inoney, on this account 
pixmahly the captain indtdg^ them on some 
occasions, when there was little likelihood of 
danger. An opp^unity of this kind presentr 
ed itself on the ^th of November, being then 
near the coast of France, though out of sound* 
in{^ Several sail were seen about noon, 
aim the sloop brought to, and took a bi^ fimn 
Bouideaux, bound to Cork, (being Iri£ pro- 
perty) loaded with lumber and some wine. 
She had left Bourdeaux the day befiire. The 
captain found by the bri^s reckoning, that 
he was then only sixteen Teases from land. 
In the afternoon of the same day he came up 
with, and took another brig, ft^ Rochefo^ 
belonging to Hull, bound to Hamburg^ with 
Intmdy flax-s^ : early the next morn- 
ing land was in sight ftom the mast-head ; it 
proved to be Beileisle ; a pilot came on board, 
and the slora was brought to an anchor in the 
evening. Cm the S9th die ran into Quiberon 
Bay, where she continued till December 9d, 
when finding the contrary winds likely to 
continue, which prevented her entering the 
Loire, the captain procured a iishing-bMt to 
put Dr. Franidin ai^ his giundinns on shore 
at Auray, about six leagues distant, where 
they were landed in the evening. Auray 
proved to be a wretched No posU 

chaises to be hired, and obliged to send to 
VaiiTies for one, which did not arrive till next 
day ; when the party reached that town, late 
in the evening. Dr. Franklin, in the little 
journal he kept, and fiom whkdi the above 
details are taken, adds : ** The carnage was 
a miserable one, with tired horses, the even- 
ing dark, scarce a traveller but ourselves on 
the road ; and to make it more cmr\fortMe, 
the driver stopped near a wood we were to 
passthri^h, to tell us that a gang of eighteen 
robbers infei^ that wood, who but two weela 
ago had robbed and murdered some traveUers 
on that very spot” 

llie same journal contains the flawing 
remark, ^ December 6. Dn the mad yester* j 
day,” (travelling to Nantes,) “ we met six or | 
seven ooimtry-women, in company, on horse- 
back and astride : they were all of ftiir white 
and red CQmjdexions, but one among them 
was the fairest woman I ever befaekL Most 
of the men have good ooniplexions, not 
swarthy like those of the North of France, in 
which I remember that, except about Abbe- 
vilie, I mw few fair people.” 

Arriving at Nantes on Ae 7th December, 
a grand dmner was prepared an the occasion 
Iw sonm feiends of Ainenoa, at which Dr. 
rankioi was present, and in the afternoon 
weift to meet a large party at the country seat 
of moosieQr Gniel, a sbortdislaiioefeisn tawn, 
where crowds of visiters came to oom^hnent 


him on his safe arrival, expressing great satis- 
faction, as they were warm frieMs to Ame- 
rica, and hoped his being in France would be 
(^advantage to the American cause, die, die. 
A magnificent supper closed the evening. 

Being much fetigued and weakened the 
voyage and journey. Dr. Franklin was per- 
suaded to remain some time at M. GrueFs 
country house, where he was el^rantly and 
cmnmodiously lo^ed : his streng^ indeed, 
was not equal to an immediate journey to 
Paris. Durir^ his stay at M. Gruel’s he was 
in hopes of living retired, but the house was 
almost always fuiJ of visiters; from whom, 
however, much useftil infermation was obtain- 
ed respecting the state of afikirs at court, and 
the character of persons in power, &c. Dr. 
Franklin also learnt with great satisfection, 
that a supply had been obtained from the 
French ^vemment, of two hundred brass 
field-pieces, thirty thousand firelocks, and 
some other military stores ; which were then 
shipping for America, and would be convoy- 
ed by a ship of war. 

Dr. Franklin at that time did not assume 
any public character, thinking it prudent first 
to Imow whether the court was ready and 
willing to receive pubticlv commissioners 
from me congress; and tbatne might neither 
embarrass the ministry on the one hand, nor 
subject himself and nis colleagues to the 
hazard of a disgraceful refusal on the other, 
he dispatched an express to Mr. Deane, then 
in Paris, with the letters he had for him from 
the committee of congress, and a copy of their 
joint commission, tmt he might make the 
proper inquiries, and give him tlie n©ces8«iy 
information ; meantime it wev generally sup- 
posed at Nantes that Dr. Franl^lin was sent 
to negotiate, and that opinion appeared to 
give great pleasure. 

On the 15th December, Dr, Franklm left 
Nantes, and shortly yter arrived safely at 
f^is, where he continued to reside till the 
7th January foliowiig, when he removed with 
his femily to Thaey, (a village beautifuUy 
situated about t lea^e from the capital,) and 
took up his abode m a large and handsome 
I bouse, with extensive gardens, belonging to 
Moos, he Ray de Chaumont, a great use- 
ful friend to the American cause : here Dr. 
Franklin continued during the whole of his 
r^udenoe in France — being about eight years 
and a half 

Hie fi^owing extracts from letters written 
by him to one of his intuaate fnends, shortly 
after his anrival in Paris, fully ehow his senti- 
relieve to the state of American 
polittes at that period, and furnish some in- 
sist as to the nature ti'his imsskui to France. 

. Tb Dr, fngtnhtmz. 


I long laboured in England with 

great aeal and oneerity to prevent the breach 
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that has happened, and which is now so wide, 
that no endeavours of mine can possibly heal 
it You know the treatment I met with from 
that imprudent court : but I keep a separate 
account of private injuries, which I may for- 
g^ive ; and I do not think it right to mix them 
with public affairs. Indeed ffiere is no occa- 
sion ibr their aid to whet my resentment 
against a nation, that has burnt our defence- 
less towns in the midst of winter, has excited 
the savages to assassinate our innocent farm- 
ers witli their wives and children, and our 
slaves to murder their masters ! ft would 
therefore be deceiving you, if I suffered you 
to remain in the supposition you have taken 
up, that I am come to Europe to make peace : 
I am in fact ordered hither by the congress 
for a very different purpose ; viz. to procure 
such aids from European powers, for enabling 
us to defend our freedom and independence, 
which it is certainly their interest to grant ; 
as by that means the great and rapidly grow- 
ing trade of America will be open to them 
all, and not a monopoly to Great Britain as 
lieretofore : a monopoly, that if she is suffered 
again to possess, wdl bo such an increase of 
her strength by sea, and if she can reduce us 
again to submission, she will have thereby so 
great an addition to her strength by land, as 
will, together, make her the most formidable 
power the world has yet seen ; and from her 
natural pride and insolence in prosperity, of 
all others the most intolerable.” 

To the same. 

“ V^ou desire to know mv opinion of 

whit will probably be the end of this war; 
and whether our new establishments will not 
be thereby reduced again to deserts. I do 
not, for my part, apprehend much danger of 
so great an evil to iis. I think we shall be 
able, with a little help, to defend ourselves, 
our possessions, and our liberties so long, that 
England will be ruined by persisting in the 
wicked attempt to destroy them. I must ne- 
vertheless regret that ruin, and wish that her 
injustice and tyranny had not deserved it : and 
I sometimes natter myself that, old as I am, 

I may possibly live to see my country settled 
in peace and prosperity, when Britain shall 
make no more a formidable figure among tlie 
powers of Europe. 

You put me in mind of an apology for my 
conduct, which has been expected from me, 
in answer to the abuses thrown upon me be- 
fore the privy council It was partly written, 
but the affairs of public importance I have 
been ever since engaged in, prevented my 
finishing it The injuries too that my coun- 
try has suffered, have absorbed private resents 
ments, and made it appear trifling for an in- 
dividual to trouble the world with his particu- 
lar justification, when all his compatriots were 
stigmatized parliament as 


being in every respect the toorst of mankind! 
I am obliged to you, however, for the friendly 
part you have always taken in the defence 
of my character ; and it is indeed no small 
argument in my favour, that those wlip have 
known me most and longe^ still love me and 
trust me with tlieir most important interests, 
of which my election into the congress by the 
unanimous voice of the assembly, or parlia- 
ment of Pennsylvania, the day after my ar- 
rival from England, and my present mission 
hither by the congress itself, ore instances in- 
contestable.” 

Dr. Franklin was privately received witii 
every demonstration of regard and respect by 
the minister for foreign affairs, monsieur le 
compte de Vergennes; who assured him and 
the oftier American commissioners, tliat they 
should persoQAUy enjoy in France “ all the 
security and all the gotxl offices which stran- 
gers could receive.”* 

A conviction of the advantages to be de- 
rived from a commercial intercourse with 
America, and a desire of weakening tlie Bri- 
tish empire, by dismembering it, induced the 
French court secretly to give assistance in 
military stores to the Americans, and to listen 
to proposals of an alliance. But they at first 
showed rather a reluctance to tlie latter mea- 
sure, which, however, by Dr. Franklin’s ad- 
dress, aided by a subsequent important success 
attending the American arms, was eventually 
overcome. 

The American commissioners began pri- 
vately to grant letters of marque to a number 
of French American privateers, which ha- 
rassed the English coasting trade, intercepted 
a great number of British merchant vessels, 
and took many prisoners. Lord Stormont, his 
Britannic majesty’s ambassador at Versailles, 
when applied to by the American commis- 
sioners relative to an exchange of those pri- 
soners, haughtily and unfeelingly gave them 
for answer, “ that he received no letters from 
rebels, unless they were to petition his majes- 
ty’s pardon ! !” or words to that effect ilis 
lordship presented several memorials to tlie 
French minister, complaining of the equip- 
ment of American vessels in the ports of 
France, bringing in of their prizes, &c., and 
of the assistance France was underhandedly 
affordii^ the insurgents ; demanding at the 
same time a catagorical answer respecting 
such conduct 

On this occasion, count de Vergennes af- 
fected to remonstrate with the American com- 
missioners, and on tlie IGth July, 1777, wrote 
to them that they had exceeded the bounds 
limited at their first interview with him, 
which were expr^y, “ ’That the navigation 
and commerce with the Americans, should 

* “ Toute la niret^ et tout lea agr^menU que nouf y 
(liiionB ^prouver aux ^irangen.** 
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Obtain all the facilities in Prance which were 
ooiiijiatible with the due observance of her 
treaties with England ; that to these princi- 
ples the king would religiously adhere.”* 

This remonstrance might also in some mea- 
sure have been influenced by the very unfer 
vourable accounts latterly received from Ame- 
rica, and which bore a most unpromising 
aspect for the success of the American cause. 
In England it was generally thought, even by 
the friends of America, that her struggle for 
independence was at an end, and that nothing 
was left for her but unconditional submission. 
Dr. Fothergill, a particular friend of Dr. 
Franklin, and a well-wisher to America, in a 
letter to his nephew, Mr. John Chorley, dated 
June, 1777, written with a view to its bein^ 
communicated to Dr. Franklin, (which it 
shortly after was,^ thus expresses himself : — 

“ Should thy mend thiiA pr(^r to ^ to 
Passy, he may say to Dr. Franklin, that if he 
has enemies in this country, he has also 
friends ; and must not forget these, because 
the former are ignorant and malicious, yet 
all-powerful. He will doubtless inform the 
doctor, that there remains not a doubt on this 
side the water, that American resistance is 
all at an end — that the shadow of congres- 
sional authority scarce exists — that a general 
defection from that body is apparent — ^that 
their troops desert by shoals — that the officers 
are discontented — that no new levies can be 
made— that nothing can withstand the British 
forces, and prevent them from being masters 
of the whole continent ; in short, that the war 
is at an end^ and that nothing remains to be 
done, but to divide the country among the 
conquerors. This is the general langua^ ; 
and that neither France nor Spaui will afrord 
them any other than a kind oi paralytic aid ; 
enough to enable them to protract a few 
months lon^r a miserable existence !” 

In the midst of this supposed gloomy state 
of affairs in America, the news of the surren- 
der of the British army, commanded by gene- 
ral Burgoyne, to that of the Americans under 
general Grates^ at Saratoga, on the 17th Octo- 
ber, 1777, arrived in France ; and at the very 
moment when the French cabinet was as yet 
undecided in regard to the steps to be adopted 
relative to the United States. This memora- 
ble event immediately tunied the scale, and 
fixed the FVench nation in their attachment 
to the infant republic. 

The news of the defeat and capture of this 
British general and his whole army, was re- 
ceived in France with as great demonstra- 
tions of joy, as if it had been a victory gained 
by their own arms. Dr. FVanklin took ad- 
vantage of this circumstance, and suggested 

* due le navigation et commerce Americans eprou- 
veroient tootea lea flicilitiet en France, qui aeroient 
compatiblea avee Texacte obaervance de aea trait^a 
avec I'Angleterre ; qu'il etoit dana lee prineipea du roi 
de remplir rellfieuaement." 


to the French ministry, “ that ftiere was not 
a moment to be lost, if they wished to secure 
the friendship of America, and detach her en- 
tirely from the mother-country.” Urged by 
these considerations, and fearful lest an ac- 
commodation might take place between Great 
Britain and her colonies, the court of Fr^ce 
instantly determined to declare its intentions, 
and accordingly on the 6th December, 1777, 
monsieur Gerard, secretary to the council of 
state, repaired to the hotel of the American 
commissioners, and informed them, by order 
of the king, “ that after a long and mature 
deliberation upon their propositions, his ma- 
jesty had determined to recognize the inde- 
pendence of and to enter into a treaty of 
commerce and alliance with, the United States 
of America ; and tliat he would not only ac- 
knowledge their independence, but actually 
support it with all the means in his power : 
that perhaps he was about to engage himself 
in an expensive war upon their account, but 
that he did not expect to be reimbursed by 
them: in fine, the Americans were not to 
think that he had entered into this resolution 
solely with a view of serving them, since in- 
dependently of his real attachment to them 
and their cause, it was evidently tlie interest 
of France to diminish the power of England, 
by severing her colonies from her.” 

In consequence of this amicable and frank 
declaration, treaties were soon after entered 
upon witli monsieur Gerard, who, on the 30th 
of January, 1778, had received two distinct 
commissions from the king for that purpose : 
and on \he 6th day of February following, a 
treaty of amity and commerce, and another of 
alliance eventual and defensive, between his 
most Christian majesty and the thirteen Unit- 
ed States of North America, were concluded 
and signed at Paris by the respective pleni- 
potentiaries. 

This forms a memorable epoch in the po- 
litical life of Dr. Franklin, as well as in the 
annals ot the United States, because it was in 
a great measure owing to the aid derived from 
this pwerful alliance, that the American 
colonies were enabled to resist the mother 
country, and eventually to establish their in- 
dewnaence. 

It was mutually agreed that these treaties 
should be kept secret till the ratifioittions 
were exch^ed; but some ac- 

counts having been receii*4ti|lttie intention 
of the EngliM ministry lib tend lord Carlisle, 
Mr. W. Eden, and govetnor Johnstone as ad- 
ditional commissioners to America, to be join- 
ed to the commanders-in-chief of the Britisli 
land and sea forces there, with full powers to 
treat, settle, and agree on terms, even with 
congress, but subject to the confirmation of 
ppliament ; the FVench government, with the 
view to counteract any fiivourable result to 
Great Britain from this project, immediately 
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instructed their ambaasador at St James’s 
(the marquis de Noailles) to comniimicate 
officially to the English TOvemmenl, that the 
abovementioned treaties^ad been concluded 
and signed. On this the British cabinet ui- 
stantly dispatched instructions to lord Stor- 
mont, to withdraw from the court of France, 
without taking leave ; and this having been 
intimated to the marquis de Noailles, he left 
Ei^land about the same time. 

These circumstances, however, did not 
prevent the new British commissioners from 
proceeding to America; but their presence 
there was of no avail, notwithstanding every 
art and deception was made use of by them to 
effect their purpose. Governor Johnstone, in 
particular had publicly asserted, tliat Dr. 
Franklin had approved of the woposilions 
the commissioners had carried over with 
them. This was an absolute falsehood, of 
which Dr. Franklin, as soon as apprized of it, 
expressed his indignation to the president of 
the state of Pennsylvania, in his letter dated 
Passy, March 19, 1780. 

Hostilities now commenced between Great 
Britain and France ; and monsieur Gerard was 
sent by his most Christian ma^sty as envoy 
to the new States of America. The American 
commissioners plenipotentiary were imme- 
diately presented at court in their public 
character, with the accustomed forms, nnd 
were very graciously received by tlie king 
and all the royal family. 

A French historian, M. Hilliard D’Auber- 
teuil, thus notices Dr. Franklin’s first appear- 
ance at the court of Versailles. 

“ Dr. Franklin, at length, had an interview 
with his most Christian majesty ; he was pre- 
sented to him, in the gallery of Versailles, by 
the comte de Vergennes, minister for foreign 
affairs. On this occasion, he was accompanied 
and followed by a CTeat number of Ameri- 
cans, and individuds of foreign states, who 
were collected together by curiosity. His 
age, his venerable appearance, the simplicity 
of his dress on such an occasion, every thing 
that was either singular or respectable in the 
life of this American, contributed to augment 
the public attention. Clapping of hands, and 
a variety of other demonstrations of joy, an- 
nounced that warmth of affection, of which 
the French are more susceptible tlian any 
other people, and of which their politeness 
and civility augments the charm to him who 
is the object of it 

“ His majesty addressed him as follows : 

“ ‘ You may assure the United States of 
America of my friendship ; I beg leave also to 
observe, that I am exce^ingly satisfied in 
particular with your own conduct, during your 
residence in my kingdom.* When the new 
amhaaydor, after this audience, crossed the 
court, in order to repair to the office of the 
minister of foreign affairs, the multitude wait- 
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ed for him in the passage, and bailed him with 
their acclamations.” 

Dr. Franklin was undoubtedly the fittest 
person that could have been found for render- 
ing essential services to the United States at 
tlie court of France. He was well known as 
a philosopher throughout all Europe, and his 
character was held in the liighest estimation. 
In France he was received witli the greatest 
marks of respect by all the literary characters ; 
and this was extended amongst all classes of 
men, and particularly at the court His per- 
sonal influence was hence very considerable. 
To the effects of this were added those of va- 
rious writings which he published, tending to 
establish the credit and character of the Unit- 
ed States ; and to his exertions in this wavi 
may in no small degree be ascribed, not only 
the free gifts obtained from the French gov- 
ernment but also the loans negotiated in 
Holland, which greatly contributed to bring 
the war to a favourable conclusion, and the 
establishment of American independence. 

During the progress of these transactions 
at the court of France, Dr. Franklin had re- 
ceived from congress their commission to ne- 
gotiate a treaty of friendship and commerce 
with the court of Spain. On this occasion he 
waited on the count d’Aranda, the Spanish 
ambassador at Paris, and left with him a copy 
of his commission ; and some time after ad- 
dressed to him the following letter. 

“ To his Excellency the Count d' Aranda., 

djf'C. <J*c. 

“ Pabhy, April 7, 1777. 

“ Sir, — I left in your excellency’s hands, to 
be communicated, if you please, to your court, 
a duplicate of the commission from tlie con- 
gress, appointing me to go to Spain as their 
minister plenipotentiary. But as I understand, 
that the receiving such a minister is not at 
present thought convenient, and 1 am sure the 
congress would have nothing done that might 
incommode in the least a court they so much 
respect, I shall therefore postpone that journey 
I till circumstances may make it more suitable. 

I In the mean time, I beg leave to lay before 
his Catholic majesty, through the hands of 
your excellency, the propositions contained in 
a resolution of congress, dated Dec. 30, 1776, 
viz. : 

I “ ‘ That if his Catholic majesty will join 
with the United States in a war against Great 
Britain, they will assist in reducing to the 
possession of Spain the town and harbour of 
Pensacola; provided the inhabitants of the 
United States shall have the free navigation 
of tlie Mississippi, and the use of the harbour 
qS Pensacola ; and will, (provided it shall be 
true that his Portuguese majesty has insulting- 
ly expelled the vessels of these states from his 
ports, or has confiscated any such vessels), 
declare war against the ^ud king, if that 
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measure shall be agreeable to, and supported 
by, the courts of France and Spain,’ 

“ It is understood that the strictest union 
subsists between those two courts ; and in case 
Spain and France should think fit to attempt 
the conquest of the English sugar islamls, the 
congress have further proposed to furnish pro- 
visions to the amount of two millions of dol- 
lars, and to join the fleet employed on the 
occasion, with six frigates of not less than 
twenty-four guns each, manned and fitted for 
service; and to render any other assistance 
which may be in their power, as becomes 
good allies ; without desiring for themselves 
the p^ession of any of the said islands. 

“ These propositions are subject to discus- 
sion, and to receive such modifications as may 
be found proper. 

“ With great respect I have the honour to 
be, your excellency’s most obedient and most 
humble servant, B. FRANKLIN.” 

This negotiation was not carried further at 
the time, and subsequently Mr. Jay was sent 
by congress as their special minister to the 
court of Spain ; were his patience and ability 
were equally displayed to his own credit, and 
the interest of his country, which he ever had 
at heart 

We must now revert to some less imports 
ant circumstances that occurred about this 
time, and which have been omitted m the 
precise order of their dates, in order not to 
mterrupt the account of transactions of greater 
moment 

An incident, though trifling of itself, yet as 
relating to a great personage, and as con- 
nected with I)r. Franklin’s memoirs, ought 
not to be omitted. 

At the time of the visit to Paris of the 
emperor Joseph IL, brother to the queen of 
France, (then travelling under the title of 
count de Falkenstein,) Dr. Franklin received 
the following note from tbe envoy of the 
grand duke of Tuscany, resident at Paris. 

“ A Monsieur le Docleur Franklin,* 

“L’Abbe Niccoli prie monsieur Franklin 
de lui faire I’honneur do venir dejeuner chez 
lui MercroJi matin, 28 de ce mois, a 9 heures, 
II lui donnera une bonne tasse de chocolat. 
II I’assure de son respect 

“ Du petit Luxembourg, Lundi, 23 Mai. 1777.” 

To this note, found among Dr. Franklin’s 
papers, is added the following memorandum 
in his hand- writing. 

“The above is from the abbe Niccoli, 

(•TRANSLATION.) 

To Dr. Franklin. 

TTie abbe Niccoli begs Dr Franklin will do him the 
honour to come and take breakfast with him on 
Wednesday morning, 28th of this month, at 9 o’clock. 
He will give him a fine cup of chocolate. He assures 
him of his respect. 

Little Luxembourg, Monday, 2Glk May, 1777. 


minister of the grand duke of Tuscany. The 
intention of it was, to give the emperor an 
opportunity of an interview with me, that 
should appear accidental. Monsieur Turgot 
and the abbe were tliere to be present, and 
by their knowledge of what passed, to pre- 
vent or contradict false reports. The empe- 
ror did not appear, and the abbe Niccoli since 
tells me, that the number of other persons 
who occasionally visited him that morning, 
of which the emperor v.’as informed, prevent- 
ed his coming ; tliat at twelve, understanding 
they were gone, he came ; but I was gone 
also.” 

The cause of America becoming so popular 
in France, and the number of officers out of 
employ being so considerable, Dr. Fninklin 
was extremely harassed by the numerous 
applications for service in the armies of the 
United States. The following letter to a 
friend is so fully and strongly descriptive of 
his sentiments and feelings on this subject, 
and in other respects so entertaining, that we 
here insert it. 

ii ^J[^Q ^ ^ ^ 

Passv, 

“ You know, my dear friend, that I am not 
capable of refusing you any thing in my 
power, which would be a real kindness to 
you or any friend of yours ; but when I am 
certain that what you request would be di- 
rectly the contrary, I ought to lefuse it I 
know that officers going to America for em- 
ployment will probably be disappointed ; that 
our armies are full, that there are a number 
of expectants unemployed and starving for 
want of subsistence, that my recommendation 
will not make vacancies, nor can it fill them, 
to the prejudice of those who have a better 
claim ; that some of those officers I have been 
prevailed on to recommend, have by their 
conduct given no favourable impression of my 
judgment in military merit; and then the 
voyage is long, the passage very expensive, 
and the hazard of being taken and imprisoned 
by the English, very considerable. If, after 
all, no place can be found affording a liveli- 
hood for the gentleman, he will perhaps be 
distressed in a strange country, and ready to 
blaspheme his friends who by their solicita- 
tions procured for him so unhappy a situation. 
Permit me to mention to you, that in mj 
opinion the natural complaisance of this coun- 
try often carries people too far in the article 
of recommendations. You give them with 
too much facility to persons of whose real 
characters you know nothing, and sometimes 
at tlie request of others of whom you know 
as little. Frequently, if a man has no useful 
talents, is good for nothing, and burdensome 
to his relations, or is indiscreet, proflijrate, 
and extravagant, they are glad to get rid of 
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him by sending him to the other end of the 
world; and mir that purpose scruple not to 
recommeiKl him to those they wish diould 
recommend him to others, as ‘ un bon sujet — 
plein de merite,' &c. &c. In consequence 
of my crediting such recommendations, my 
own are out of credit, and I cannot advise 
any body to have the least dependence on 
them. If, after knowing this, you persist in 
desiring my recommendation for this person, 
who isKnown neither to me nor to yow, I will 
give it,* though, as I said before, 1 ought to 
refuse it 

“ These applications are my perpetual tor- 
ment People will believe (notwithstanding 
my repeated declarations to the contrary,) 
that I am sent hither to engage officers. — ^In 
truth I never had any such orders. It was 
never so much as intimated to me that it 
would be agreeable to my constituents. I 
have even received for what I have done of 
the kind, not indeed an absolute rebuke, but 
some pretty strong hints of disapprobation. 
Not a day passes in which I have not a num- 
ber of soliciting visits, besides letters. If I 
could gratify all or any of them it would be a 
pleasure. I might indeed give them the re- 
commendation, and the promises they desire, 
and thereby please them for the present ; but 
when the certain disappointment of the ex- 
pectations with which they will so obstmately 
flatter themselves shall arrive, they must 
curse me for complying with their mad re- 
quests, and not undeceiving them ; and will 
become so many enemies to our cause and 
country. You can have no conception how I 
am harassed. All my friends are sought out 
and teazed to teaze me. Great officers of all 
ranks in all departments, ladies great and 
small, besides professed solicitors, worry me 
from morning to night. The noise of every 
coach now that enters my court, terrifies me. 

I am afraid to accept an invitation to dine 
abroad, being almost sure of meeting with 

* For cases of this kind, and where it was absolutely 
tmposnble to reftise, Dr. Franklin drew up the follow- 
ing as a model for such letters of recommendation, and 
actually employed it in some instances, to shame the 
persons making such indiscreet applications ; and to 
endeavour in some measure to put a stop to them. 

Model of a Letter qf Recommendation of a person you 
are unacquainted vnth. 

Paris, April 2, 1777. 

Sir,— T he bearer of this, who is going to America, 
presses me to give him a letter of recommendation, 
though I know nothing of him, not even his name. 
This may seem extraordinary, but I assure you it is 
not uncommon here. Sometimes, indeed, one un- 
known person brinn another equally unknown to re- 
commend him ; and sometimes they recommend one 
another! As to this gentleman, 1 must refer you to 
himself for his character and merits, with which he is 
certainly better acquainted than I can possibly ^ ; I 
recommend him however to those civilities which 
every stranger, of whom one knows no harm, has a 
rigbt to, and I request you will do him all the good 
offices and show him aU the favour that, on Airther 
acquaintance, you shall find him to deserve. 

1 have the honour to be, tu. , 

13 * 


some officer or officer's friend, who as soon as 
I am put in good humour by a glass or two of 
champaigne, begins his attack upon me. 
Luckily I do not often in my sleep ^eam of 
these vexatious situations, or 1 should be 
afraid of what are now my only hours of 
comfort If therefore you have the least re- 
maining kindness for me, if you would not 
help to drive me out of fVance, for God’s sake, 
my dear friend, let this your twenty-third ap- 
plication be your last Yours, &.c. 

“R FRANKLIN.” 

The following letter, on the same subject, 
was addressed by Dr. Franklin to an imperti- 
nent and unknown applicant; and contains 
some wholesome advice in a tart and pithy 
style. 

" Pamy, near Paric, April 0, 1777. 

“ Sir, — I have just been honoured with a 
letter from you, dated the 26th past, in which 
you express yourself as astonished, and ap- 
pear to be angry that you have no answer to 
a letter you wrote me of the 11th of Decem- 
ber, which you are sure was delivered to me. 

“ In exculpation of myself, I assure you that 
I never received any letter from you of this 
date. And indeed, being tlien but four days 
landed at Nantes, I think you could scarce 
have heard so soon of my being in Europe. 

“ But I received one from you of the 8th 
of January, which I own I did not answer. 
It may displease you if I give you the reason ; 
but as it may be of use to you in your future 
correspondences, I will hazard that for a gen- 
tleman to whom I feel myself obliged, as an 
American, on account of his good will to our 
cause. 

“ Whoever writes to a stranger should ob- 
serve three points : 1. That what he proposes 
be practicable. 2. His propositions snould be 
made in explicit terms, so as to be easily un- 
derstood. 3, What he desires, should be in 
itself reasonable. Hereby he will give a fa- 
vourable impression of his understanding, and 
create a desire of further acquaintance. Now 
it happened that you were negligent in all 
these points : for first, you desir^ to have 
means procured for you of taking a voyage to 
America ‘ avec sureU which is not possible, 
as the dangers of the sea subsist always, and 
at present there is the additional danger of 
being taken by the English. Then you de- 
sire that this may be ‘ sans trof grandes di- 
mes' which is not intelligible enough to 
answerec^ because, not knowing your abi- 
lity of bearing expenses, one cannot judge 
what may be trof grandes. liutly, you oe- 
sire letters of address to ffie congress and to 
general Washington ; which it is not reason- 
able to ask of one who knows no more of you 
than that your name is Lith, and that you 
live at Bayreuth. 

« In your last, you dso express yourself in 
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vague terms, when you desire to be informed 
whether you may expect ‘ d*itre requ d'une 
Tnaniire convenable' in our troops ? As it is 
imposnble to know what your ideas are of the 
manure convenable^ how can one answer 
this 1 And then you demand, whether I will 
support you by my authority in giving you 
letters of recommendation '? I doubt not your 
being a man of merit ; and knowing it your- 
self, you may forget that it is not known to 
every body ; but reflect a moment, sir, and 
you will be convinced, that if I were to prac- 
tise giving letters of recommendation to per- 
sons of whose character I knew no more than 
I do of yours, my recommendations would 
soon be of no authority at all. 

“ I thank you, however, for your kind desire 
of being serviceable to my countrymen ; and 
I wish, in return, that I could be of service to 
you in the scheme you have formed of going 
to America, But numbers of experienced 
officers here have offered to go over and jom 
our army, and I could give them no encour- 
agement, because 1 have no orders for that 
purpose, and I know it is extremely difiicuit 
to place them when they come there. I can- 
not but tliiiik, therefore, tliat it is best for you 
not to make so long, so expensive, and so 
hazardous a voyage, but to take the advice 
of your friends, and ftlay in Franconia. 

“ I have the honour to be, sir, &r.. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 

Before we return to political occurrences, as 
connected with the memoii*s of Dr. Franklin, 
we have to notice an attempt that was made 
in 1777, by a soi-disant English philosopher, 
to detract, if not to annul, the great discovery 
of the American philosopher, for the protec- 
tion of buildings and ships from the effects of 
lightning. Mr. B. Wilson, F. R. S. who had 
formerly, at a meeting of the Royal Society, 
protested unsuccessfully against the pointed 
conductors of Franklin, now endeavoured by 
certain experiments publicly exhibited at the 
Pantheon, to prove the superior advantage of 
knobs to points^ or the greater safety to be 
derived from blunt to sharp lightning con- 
ductors. These experiment^ it is said, wore 
much countenanced by the king, who attend- 
ed them, witli some of the royal family ; bat 
their deception was soon detected, as appears 
by the following article on the subject, in the 
London Evening Post of the 16tii Septem- 
ber, 1777:— 

“ Monday, Mr. R Wilson repented his ex- 
periments at the Pantheon, before several 
fellow’3 of the Royal Society, and other per- 
sons. Lord Viscount Mahon,* F. R. S., being 
present, had a great dispute with Mr. Wilson 
concerning his experiments, and show^ed him 
that he was wrong in both his assertions : 1st, 
that kriobs are better than points ; and 2dly, 

* Afterwards earl Stanhope, linoe deceased. 


that low conductors are better than high ones. 
His lordship proved both those assertions to 
be false, and showed also that Mr. Wilson 
had entirely misunderstood, and had conse- 
quently misrepresented the philosophical opi- 
nions of Dr. Franklin. Lord Mahon repeat^ 
several experiments of his own to prove his 
assertions, and by invariably succ^ing in 
them, at the same time that those of Mr. 
Wilson failed repeatedly, bis lordship proved 
this to demonstration, and by so doing, gave 
great satisfaction to the best informed persons 
present. Mr. Wilson went to the other end 
of the room, as if to avoid seeing lord Mahon’s 
experiments He afterwards said that he 
had not changed his ojnnions, and would 
publish his own Iwpothesis ; upon which lord 
Mahon told Mr. Wilson, in a most candid and 
gentleman-like manner, that he was veiy' 
sorry to be obliged to differ in opinion from 
him, but that as the question about conductors 
for lightning, was of so great importance to 
this country, and to society in general, that 
if Mr. Wilson should publish an erroneous 
opinion upon this subject, that he would also 
pledge himself to the public to refute him in 
print.'''' 

A few days after, Mr. Wilson’s pretended 
improvement, founded on deceptive experi- 
ments, was cx)mpletely destroyed by tlie dis- 
covery and exposure of the tricks he had em- 
ployed to obtain a j-wirtial success. This took 
place on the 2d Octolier, when several mem- 
bers of the Royal Society, and other gentle- 
men conversant in electricity, went to see 
him repeat his experiments; among these, 
were Mr. Ilcnly and Mr. Nairne, both fellows 
of the Royal Society, who fully detected and 
exposed the frauds and deceptions employed by 
Wilson, for establishing his own philosophi- 
cal reputation, on tlie ruins of that of Dr. 
Franklin. 

AnoUier member of the Royal Society (and 
of most of tlie learned societies of Europe) 
the ingenious Dr. Ingenhausz, who had as- 
sisted at these experiments, and in the detec- 
tion of the fraud, afterwards wrote a very ve- 
hement letter on the subject, addressed to a 
friend on the continent ; giving a full account 
of wliat he calls “ la charlntanerie du fourbe 
Wilson dccelrc.'" The letter is too long and 
violent for in.sert'on here ; it concludes thus : 

“ Voilu done toute la tracasserie de 

Wilson exposce a la connoissance du public ; 
montrez ceci a notre ami, (Dr. Franklin,) et 
tachez de le rendre public pour le bien g^n^- 
ral. Mais ce qu’il y a de plus drdle, e’est 
qu’on m’a assure que les conducteurs du 
palais de la reinc ^ Buckingham house, ont 
^te Rbattu.s, depuis que le roi a vu les expe- 
riences de Wilson ! !* A present que la char- 

♦ This WM a flict ; and they have never aince been 
re-eetabliabed, notvritbaUnding the condemnation of 
the pretended improvement by the Koyal Society, in 
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latanerie et la mauvaise foi'de ce coquin se 
trouve d6celee, et reconnue, on voudra pallier 
cette absurdity; et quoique Wilson devroit 
^tre puni pour avoir tromp^ et impose au roi, 
peut etre Uchera-t-on de le soutenir, comme 
un vrai don Quixote, qui a attaqu^ le philo- 
sophe Am^ricain, de me me que les li^ros 
militaires qui attaquent son pays; (et qui 
ppobablement n’auront pas plus de succes) et 
qu’il sera ^galement r^compens^ par une na- 
tion dup^e.”* 

This letter being communicated to Dr. 
Franklin, and his opinion asked with respect 
to the propriety of publishing it in Paris, he 
thus replied : — 

“ Passy, Oct. 4, 1T7T. 

“ Sir, — I am much obliged by your commu- 
nication of the letter from England. I am of 
your opinion, that it is not proper for publica- 
tion here. Our friend’s expressions concern- 
ing Mr. Wilson, will be tliou^ht too angry to 
be made use of by one philosopher when speak- 
ing of another, and on a philosophical question. 
He seems as much heated about this one pointy 
as the Jansenists and Molinists were about 
the Jive. As to my writing any tiling on the 
subject, which you seem to desire, I think it 
not necessary, especially as I have nothing to 
add to what I have already said upon it m a 
paper read to the committee,! who ordered 
the conductors at Purfleet; which papier is 
printed in the last French edition of my 
writings. I have never entered into any con- 
troversy in defence of my philosophical opin- 
ions; I leave them to hike their chance in the 
world. If they are right., truth and experience 
will support them ; if wrong., they ought to 
be refuted an 1 rejected. Disputes are apt to 
sour one’s temper, and disturb one’s quiet. I 
have no private interest in the reception of 
my inventions by the world, having never 
made nor proposed to make, the least profit 
by any of them. The king’s changing his 
pointed conductors for blunt ones, is therefore 
a matter of small importance to me. If I had 
a wish about it, it would be that he had re- 

their reports in favour ofpointad conductors, and tlicir 
consequently generally employed for the protec 
tion of the |V)wder magazines throughout the country. 

* Behold at last the dirty tricks of Wilson are 

made manifest to the world - show this to our friend, 
(Dr Franklin,) and prevail upon him to make it more 
generally known for the public benefit But what is 
more amusing than all is, as I am assured, that one 
of the conductors at the queen's palace at Buckingham 
house, has been stricken down bv lightning, since the 
king has seen the experiments of Wilson ! Now that 
the quackery and deception of this rascal are exploded 
and notorious, they are seeking to escape the derision 
which they have merited, by saying that Wilson ought 
to be pinished for having inipiWd upon and deceived 
the king, notwithstanding ho was sustained like a 
genuine don Ctuixotte. in his attacks on the philoso- 
phical American; as they uphold their military Iicroes 
who attack bis co-antry, (and who will probably meet 
a similar fhte,) and who are likely to meet a similar 
recompense from a duped nation. 

t Report on Lightning Conductors for the powder 
magazines at Purfleet, drawn up by Dr. Franklin, 
August 21, 1772. 
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jected them altogether as ineffectual. For it 
is only since he thought himself and famUy 
safe from the thunder of heaven, that he dured 
to use his own thunder in destroying his in- 
nocent subjects.”* 

During the months of March, April, and 
July, 1778, various schemes were tallen upon 
by the English ministry, privately to sound 
Dr. Franklin on the subject of peace with 
America. The corre^ndents or agents em- 
ployed by them on tiiis occasion, were princi- 
pally, Mr. Hutton, William Pulteney, and 
David Hartley, esquires ; the two latter mem- 
bers of parliament A full account of these 
attempt^ and others that took place at sul>- 
^uent periods of the war, with the view to 
induce America to abandon her alliance with 
France, or to treat for peace on terms short 
of her independence, or of tlie formal acknow- 
ledgment of It by Great Britain ; together 
with all the letters, memorials, and diplomatic 
documents exhibited on the occasion, will be 
found in the Private Correspondence. 

The alliance witli France was considered 
in America, as a pledge of the safety and 
liberty of the country. The immediate fruit 
of it was the powerful aid sent thither by 
France, in the squadron of the count d’E^ 
taing, consisting of eleven ships of the line, 
six frigates, and considerable land forces. 
Previous to its departure^ Dr. Franklin had 
furnished the trench government with a 
plan for surprising the British feet and 
army then in the Delaware ; and count d’Es- 
taing was directed to execute tliis important 
enterprise. A better choice of a commander 
could not have been made ; he united uncom- 
mon ardour and intrepidity, great military 
knowledge, vigilance, and circumspection, a 
quick decision, and a perfect command of 
himself in the most trying moments. 

The enterprise would in all probability have 
proved successful, had it not been for an un- 
exampled series of bad weather and contrary 
winds. 

The count took his departure from Toulon 
the 13th April, 1778. In the Mediterranean 
he had to encounter with such contrary w’inds, 
that it was not in his power to p^s the straits 
of Gibraltar till tlie 17th May. The calms and 
light winds that afterwards attended him on 
the ocean, prevented the arrival of his fleet 
at Uie mouth of the river Delaware before the 
7th July. In consequence of these unforeseen 
obstacles, the French admiral arrived too late, 
for the English army Iiad evacuated Phila- 

♦ The foregoing circumutanreB, united with the then 
state of the British nation, gave rise to the following 
epigram, which iwisbcsses more than a common share 
of point. 

“ While you. great GEORGE! for safety hunt, 

And sharp conductors change for blunt. 

The empire’s out of Joint. 

FRANKLIN a wiser course pursues; 

And all your thunder fearless view*. 

By sticking to--tAe point. " 
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delphia that their defeat at Monmouth, and 
the fleet was then riding in perfect safety at 
Sandy HooJl 

But fleets and armies were not the only 
support to the American cause, derived from 
the alliance with Prance, through the in- 
fluence of Dr. Franklin; for military stores 
and larffe sums of money were placed at his 
disposal by the French government, in coi^ 
quence of his representations and pressing 
solicitations. These timely succours were of 
infinite use, and greatly assisted America in 
sustaining her independence. By means of 
the pecuniary advances, which were chiefly 
gifts. Dr. Franklin was enabled for several 
years to hcnour bills drawn from America to 
a large amount, and to pay the interest of a 
loan the congress had effected, on the express 
stipulation of the interest being paid in cash, 
in Europe. He also paid the s^aries of all 
the American ministers or agents employed 
in Europe, and gave considerable assistance 
to the American prisoners in England, and to 
those who escaped or were exchanged, to aid 
their return to the United States. 

In June, 1778, Dr. Franklin’s old friend, 
Mr. Hutton, secretary to the Moravian society, 
applied to him for a protection against Ame- 
rican cruisers, for a vessel the society annu- 
ally dispatched to tlieir missionaries on the 
coast or Labrador : this Dr. Franklin, with 
his usual humanity, readily acquiesced in; 
and immediately forwarded to Mr. Hutton a 
pass, which he afterwards annually renewed 
during the war : the present was accompani- 
ed by the following note : — 

To all captains and commanders of vessels 

of toar^ privateers and letters of marque^ 

belonging to the United States of Ame^ 

rica. 

Gentlemen, — ^The religious society com- 
monly called the Moravian Brctliren, having 
established a mission on the coast of Labra- 
dor, for the conversion of the savages there to 
the Christian religion, which has already had 
very good effects in turning them from their 
ancient practices of surprising, plundering, 
and muraering such white people, Americans 
and Europeans, as, for the purposes of trade 
or fishery, happened to come on that coast ; 
and persuading them to lead a life of honest 
industry, and to treat strangers with humanity 
and kindness : and it beii^ necessary for the 
support of this useful mission, that a small 
vessel should go thither every year to furnish 
supplies and necessaries for the missionaries 
and their converts ; which vessel for the pre- 
sent year is a of about seventy-five 

tons, called the , whereof is master 

captain 

This is to request you, that if the said ves- 
sel should haw^ to rail into your hands, you | 
would not sunfer her to be plumtered, or hin- 1 


dered in her voyage, but on the contrary af- 
ford her any assistance she may stand in need 
of. Wherein 1 am confident your conduct 
will be approved by the congress and your 
ownera 

Given at Passy, near Paris, this day 
of B. FRANKLIN. 

Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
(Seal.) United States of America^ at the 
court of France. 

P. S. The same request is respectfully made 
to the commanders of armed vessels belong- 
ing to France and Spain, friends of the said 
United States. B. FRANKLIN. 

“ To Mr. Hutton^ London. 

“ My dear old friend has here the paper he 
desired — We have had a marble monument 
made at Paris for the brave general Mont- 
gomery, which is gone to America. If it 
should fall into the hands of any of your crui- 
sers, I expect you will exert yourself to get 
it restored to us, because I Imow tlie gene- 
rosity of your temper, which likes to do hand- 
some things, as well as to make returns. Yon 
see we are unwilling to rob the hospital^ we 
hope your people will be found as averse to 
pillaging the dead. Adieu. Yours, 

“ B. FRANKLIN. 

“ Passy, June 23, 1778.” 

I With the same wonted philanthropy, and 
with a view to the advancement of science, 
natural history, and navigation, Dr. Franklin, 
shortly after, as minister plenipotentiary from 
the United States of America, issued a pro- 
tection for captain Cooke, his vessel and peo- 
ple, against all American cruisers. 

LETTER RESPECTING CAPTAIN COOK. 

To all captains and commanders of armed 
shipsy acting by commission from the con- 
gres8 of the United States of America^ 
now in war with Great Britain. 
Gentlemen, — A ship having been fitted 
out from England, before the commencement 
of this war, to make discoveries of new coun- 
tries in unknown seas, under the conduct ol’ 
that most celebrated navigator, captain Cook, 
— an undertaking truly laudable m itself as 
the increase of geographical knowledge fo- 
cilirates the communication between distant 
nations, in the exchange of useful products 
and manufactures, and the extension of arts, 
whereby the common enjoyments of human 
life are multiplied and auraented, and science 
of other kinds increased, to the teefit of 
I mankind in general. — This is theimre most 
earnestly to recommend to every one of you, 
that in case the said diip, which is now ex- 
pected to be soon in the European seas on her 
return, should happen to (all mto your hands, 
you would not consider her as an enemy, nor 
suffer any plunder to be made of the efl^ts 
contained in her, nor obstruct her immediate 
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return to England, by detaining her or send- 
ing her into any other part of Europe or 
America, but that you would treat the said 
captain Cook and his people with aU civility 
and kindness, affording them, as common 
friends to mankind, all the assistance in your 
power, which they may happen to stand in 
need of. In so doing, you will not only 
^tify the generosity of your own disposi- 
tions, but there is no doubt of your obtaining 
the approbation of the congress, and of your 
own American owmers. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

B. FR.\NKLIN, 

Minister plenipotentiary from the 
congress of the United States to 
the court of France. 

At Passy, near Paris, 
this 10th day of March, 1779. 

Dr. Kippis, a distir^uished literary cliarac- 
ter, who published a Biographical Dictionary, 
had asserted, in his Life of captain Cooke, 
upon what he deemed authority, that Dr. 
Franklin’s orders, as above, were instantly 
reversed, and that it was directed hy congress, 
to seize captain Cooke, if an opportunity of 
doing it occurred : but Dr. Kippis finding that 
the information he had published w’as false, 
addressed a letter to the editor of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, in September, 1795, and 
therein publicly acknowledged his mistake. 
Indeed the magnanimous proceeding of Dr. 
Franklin in writing the passport was so well 
known in England, and the sentiments it 
manifested so much approved by the British 
government itself, that, when Cooke’s Voy- 
age was printed, the admiralty board sent a 
copy of the work, in three volumes quarto, to 
Dr. Franklin, accompanied with the elegant 
collection of plates, and a very polite letter 
from lord Howe, signifying, that the present 
"was made with the king’s express approba- 
tion : and the Royal Society having, in honour 
of that illustrious navigator, one of their mem- 
bers, struck some golf medals, to be distribut- 
ed among his friends and the friends of his 
voyage ; one of these medals was also sent to 
Dr. Franklin, by order of the society, together 
with a letter from their president, sir Joseph 
Banks, expressing likewise, that it w^ sent 
with the approbation of the king. 

Another opportunity occurred some time 
after, for Dr. Franklin to give an additional 
proof of his benevolence ; in granting a simi- 
lar protection to a vessel sent with provisions 
and clothing, as a charitable donation from 
the citizens of Dublin, to certain sufferers in 
the West Indies. 

In short, Dr. Franklin, through life, let no 
opportunity escape him, either in a public or 
nvate situation, in which, by any act of his, 
e could be useful to his fellow creatures, 
whether friends or enemies. 

VOL.L...U 


No one who did not witness it, can con- 
ceive how much his reputation as a philoso- 
pher, and his situation as American minister, 
subjected him to the applications of projec- 
tors, speculators, and adventurers of aU de- 
scriptions. The following memorandums of 
only one day’s annoyance of this nature, taken 
from a little journal he kept, may tend to give 
some idea of it • 

“ Passy, Sunday, Dec. 13, 1778, A. M. 

“ A man rame to tell me he had invented a machine, 
which would of itself, without the help of a spring, 
weight, air, water, or any of the elements, or the labour 
of man or beast , and with force sufficient to work four 
machines for cutting tobacco; that he had experienced 
It ; would show It me if I would come to his house, and 
would sell the secret of it for two hundred loiiis. I 
doubted it, but promised to go to him in order to see it. 

“ A Mons. C<Mler came with a proposition in writ- 
ing. to levy C(N) men, to lie employed in landing on the 
coast of England and Scotland, to burn and ransack 
towns and villages, in order to put a slop to the Eng- 
lish procoedincs in that way in America. 1 thanked 
him, and told him I could not approve it, nor had 1 any 
money at command for such purposes ; moreover that 
It would not be permitted by the government here, 
j “ A man came with a request that I w'oiild patronize 
and recommend to government, an invention he had, 
whereby a hussar might so conceal his arms and habili- 
ments, with provision for twenty-four hours, as to ap 
pear a common traveller ; by which means a consider- 
able body might be admitted into a town, one at a 
tunc, unsuspected, and afterwards assembling, surprise 
It. I told him 1 was not a military man, of course no 
judge of such matters, and advised him to apply to the 
Bureau dc la guerre. He said he had no friends, and 
so could procure no attention.— 7’he number of wild 
schemes proposed to me is so great, and they have 
heretofore taken so much of my time, that I begin to 
reject all, though possibly eome of them may be worth 
notice. 

“Received a parcel from an unknown philosopher,* 
who submits to my consideration a memoir on the 
subject of elementary fire, containing experiments in a 
dark chamber. It seems to be well written, and is in 
English, with a little tincture of French idiom I wish 
to see the experiments, without which I cannot well 
judge of It,” 

About the commencement of the year 1781, 
Dr. Franklin, from his age, infirmities, and 
the confinement of business, began to be 
weary of his situation as minister at tlie court 
of France, and requested leave to retire ; as 
will appear by the following extract from one 
of his public dispatches to the president of 
congress. 

“ To the President of Congress. 

“ Passy, March 12, 1781, 

“ Sir, — I had the honour of receiving, on 
the 13th of last month, your excellency’s let- 
ter of the first of January, together with the ' 
instructions of November 28th and December 
27th, a copy of those to colonel Laurens, and 
the letter to the king. I immediately drew 
up a memorial, enforcing m strongly as I 
could, tlie request contain^ in that letter, and 
directed by the instructions, and delivered 
the same with the letter, which were both 
well received ; but the ministry being ex- 
tremely occupied with other weighty affairs, 
and I obtaining for some time only general 

• Afterward* discovered to be Marat, of ftiture notori- 
ous memory. 
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answers, that something would be done for 
us, and Mr. Laurens not arriving, I wrote 
again, and pressed strongly for a decision on 
the subject, that I might be able to write ex- 
plicitly by this opportunity, what aids the 
congress were or were not to expect, the 
regulation of their operations for the campeign 
depending on the information I should to 
enabled to give. Upon this I received a note 
appointing Saturday last for a meeting with 
the minister, which I attended punctually. 
He assured me of the king’s good will to the 
United States ; remarking, however, that be- 
ing on the spot, I must be sensible of the great 
expense France was actually engaged in, and 
the difficulty of providing for it, which ren- 
dered the lending us twenty-five millions at 
present impracticable, but he informed me 
that the letter from the congress, and my 
memorial, had been under his majesty’s con- 
sideration, and observed, as to loans in gen- 
eral, that the sum we wanted to borrow in 
Europe was large, and that the depreciation 
of our paper, hurt our paper on this side of 
the water, adding that the king could not 
possibly favour a loan for us in his dominions, 
because it would interfere with, and be a pre- 
judice to those he was under the necessity of 
obtaining himself to support the war ; but in 
order to jiistice, states a signal proof of his 
friendship, his myesty had resolved to grant 
them the sum of six millions, not as a loan, 
but as a free gift; this sum, the minister in- 
formed me, was exclusive of the three mil- 
lions which he had before obtained for me, to 
pay the congress drafts, for interest, &-c. ex- 
pected in me current year. He added, that 
as it was understood the clothing, &c. with 
which our army had been heretofore supplied 
from France, was often of bad quality, and 
dear, the ministers themselves would take 
care of the purchase of such atticles as should 
be immediately wanted, and send them over, 
and it was desired of me to look over the 
great invoice that had been sent hither last 
year, and mark out those articles ; that as to 
the money remaining after such purchases, it 
was to be drawn for by general Washington, 
upon M. d’Harvelay, garde du tresor royal, 
and the bills would be duly honoured, but it 
was desired that they might be drawn gradu- 
ally, as the money should be wanted, and as 
much time given for the payment, after sight, 
as could be conveniently, that the payment 
might be the more easy. I assured the min- 
ister, that the congress would be very TOnsi- 
ble of this token of his majesty’s continued 
goodness towards the United States, but re- 
marked, that it was not the usage with us for 
the general to draw, and proposed that it 
might be our treasurer who ^uld draw the 
bills for the remainder, but was told that it 
was his majesty’s order. And I afterwards 
vmderstood from the secretary of the council, 


that as the sum was intended for the supply 
of the army, and could not be so large as we 
had demanded for general occasions, it was 
thought best to put it in the general’s hands, 
that it might not get into those of the differ- 
ent boards or committees, who might think 
themselves under the necessity of diverting it 
to other purposea There was no room to 
dispute on this point, every donor having the 
right of qualifying his gifts with such terms 
as he thinks proper. I took with me the in- 
voice, and having examined it, I returned it 
immediately with a letter, of which a copy is 
enclosed, and I suppose its contents will be 
followed, unless colonel Laurens, on his ar- 
rival, should make any changes. I hope he 
and colonel Palfrey are safe, though as yet 
not heard of. 

“ After the discourse relating to the aid 
was ended, the minister proceeded to inform 
me, that tlie courts of Petersburg and Vienna 
had oflered their mediation, that the king had 
answered it would to him personally be agree- 
able, but that he could not yet accept it, be- 
cause he had allies whose concurrence was 
necessary. And that his majesty desired tliat 
I would acquaint the congress with this offer 
and answer, and urge their sending such in- 
structions as they may think proper to their 
1 plenipotentiary, it being not doubted that they 
would readily accept the proposed mediation, 
from their own sense of its being both useful 
and necessary. I mentioned that I did sup- 
pose Mr. Adams was already furnished with 
instructions relating to any treaty of peace 
that might be proposed. 

“ I must now beg leave to say something 
relating to myself, a subject witli which 1 
have not often troubled the congress. ‘ I have 
passed my seventy-fifth year, and I find thai 
the long and severe fit of the gout whicli J 
had the last winter, has shaken me exceed- 
ingly, and I am yet far from having recover- 
ed the bodily strengtli I before enjoyed. I 
do not know that my mental faculties are im- 
paired, perhaps I shall be the last to discover 
that ; but I am sensible of great diminution in 
my activity, a quality I think particularly 
necessary in your minister for this court. I 
am afraid, therefore, that your affairs, may 
some time or other suffer by my deficiency. 

I find also, that the business is too heavy for 
me and too confining. The constant attend- 
pce at home which is necessary for receiv- 
ing and accepting your bills of exchange, (a 
matter foreign to my ministerial functions) to 
answer letters and perform other parts of my 
employment, prevents my taking the air and 
exercise, which my annu^ joumies formerly 
used to afibrd me, which contributed 
much to the preaer^ion of my health : there 
are many other little personal attentions which 
the infirmities of age render necessary to an 
old man’s comfort, even in some degree to the 
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continuance of his existence, and with which 
hosiness often interferes. I have been en- 
gfaged in public affairs, and enjoyed public 
confidence in some shape or other, during the 
long term of fifty years, an honour sufficient 
to satisfy any reasonable ambition, and I have 
no other left but that of repose, which I hope 
the congress will grant me, by sending some 
person to supply my place. 

« At the same time I beg they may be as- 
sured, that it is not any the least doubt of 
their success in the glorious cause, nor any 
disgust received in their service, that induces 
me to decline it, but purely and simply the 
reasons abovementioned. And as I cannot at 
present undergo the fatigues of a sea voyage 
(the last having been almost too much for me) 
and would not again expose myself to tlie 
hazard of capture and imprisonment in this 
time of war, T purpose to remain here at 
least till the peace, perhaps it may be for the 
remainder of my life ; and if any knowledge 
or experience I have acquired here, may 
thought of use to my successor, I shall freely 
communicate it, and assist him with any in- 
fluence I may be supposed to have, or coun- 
sel that may be desir^ of me. 

I have one request more to make, which 
if I have served the congress to their satisfac- 
tion, I hope they will not refuse me. It is 
that they will take under their protection my 
grandson, William Temple Franklin : I have 
educated him from his infancy, and I brought 
him over with an intention of placing him 
where he might be qualified for the profession 
of the law : but the constant occasion I had 
for his service as a private secretary during 
the time of the commissioners, and more ex- 
tensively since their departure, has induced 
me to keep him always with me, and indeed 
being continually disappointed of the secre- 
tary, congress had at different times intended 
me, it would have been impossible for me, 
without this young gentleman’s assistance, to 
have ^ne through the business incumbent on 
me. He has thereby lost so much of the time 
necessary for law s^dies, that I think it 
rather advisable for him to continue, if it may 
be, in the line of public foreign affairs, lor 
which he seems qualified by a sagacity and 
judgment above his years. Great diligence 
and activity, exact probity, a ^nteel address, 
a facility m speaking well the French tongue, 
and all the knowledge of business to be ob- 
tained by a four years’ constant employment, 
in the secretary’s office, where he may be 
said to have served a kind of apprenticeship. 
After all the allowance I am capable of 
makii^ for the partiality of a parent to his 
offipring, I cannot but think he may in time 
make a very able foreign minister for the con- 
gress, in whose service his fidelity may be 
relied on. But I do not at present propose 
him as such ; for though he is now of age, a 


few years more of experience will not bo 
amiss. In the mean time, if they should think 
fit to employ him as a secretary, to their 
minister at any European court, I am per- 
suaded they will have reason to be satisfied 
with his conduct, and I shall be thaiikfbl for 
his appointment as a favour to me. 

“ My accounts have been long ready for the 
examination of some persons to be appointed 
for that purpose, Mr. Johnson having declined 
it, and Mr. Dana residing at present at Paris, 
I requested him to undertake it, and to exa- 
mine at the same time, those of Mr. Deane ; 
but he also declines it, as being unacquainted 
with accounts. 

“ If no fresh appointment has been made 
by congress, I thinic of desiring Mr. Palfrey 
to perform that service, when he arrives, 
which I hope will be approved, for I am 
uneasy at the delay. B. FRANKLIN.” 

" August 24, 1781. 

“ The congress have done me the 

honour to refuse accepting my resignation, 
and insist on my continuing in their service 
till the peace. I must therefore buckle again 
to the business, and thank God that my health 
and spirits are of late improved. I fancy it 
may have been a double mortification to those 
enemies you have mentioned to me, that I 
should ask as a favour what they hoped to vex 
me by taking from me; and that I should 
nevertheless be continued. But these sort of 
considerations should never influence our con- 
duct We ought always to do what appears 
best to be done, without much regarding what 
others may think of it I call this continu- 
ance an honour, and I really esteem it to be 
greater than my first appointment, when I 
consider that all the interest of m)^ enemies, 
united with my own request, were not suffi- 
cient to prevent it.” 

In consequence of this decision of the con- 
gress, Dr. FVanklin thought it his duty to con- 
tinue in his situation, and did so for many 
years after, to the great advantage of his 
country. 

A friend of Dr. Franklin’s having written 
to him to urge his continuance as minister, 
and making him some flattering compliments 
on the occasion, the doctor thus replied : 

“ Your comparison of the key^stone 

of an arch is very pretty, tending to make 
me content with my situation. But I sup- 
pose you have heard our story of the harrow : 
if not, here it is. A fanner in our country 
sent two of his servants to borrow one of a 
neighbour, ordering them to bring it between 
them on their shoulders. When they came 
to look at it, one of them who had much wit, 
said. What could our master mean by send- 
ing only two men to bring this harrow I no 
two men upon earth are strong enough to 
carry it Poh ! said the other, who was vain 
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of hifl BtrengUi, what do you talk of two men, 
ooe man may cany it ; help it upon my should- 
ers and you shall see. As he proceeded with 
it, the wag kept exclaiming, 2k>unds! how 
strong you are ! I could not have thought it ! 
Why, you are a Samson ! There is not such 
another man in America, What amazing 
strength God has given you ! But you will 
kill yourself! Pray put it down and rest a 
little, or let me bear a part of the weight. 
No, no, said he, being more encouraged by 
the compliments, than oppressed by the bur- 
den ; you shall see I can carry it quite home. 
And so he did. In this particular, I am afraid 
my part of the imitation will fall short of tlie 
original.” 

This letter to congress had however other 
incentives, which do not appear, but which 
were very well known in congress, and par- 
ticularly to its sagacious and prudent secreta- 
ry ; it is not necessary to go into details, but 
some brief notice is due to this great man’s 
memory. There existed some jealousy among 
those who were occasionally associated with 
him; even the notice bestowed on him in 
his 72d year, by the accomplished ladies of 
France provoked envy ; one of his colleagues 
wrote that they appeared only like satellites 
revolving round the planet Franklin. Arthur 
Lee, one of his early associates in the conunis- 
sion to France, had been destined for the mis- 
sion to Madrid, and had made a private jour- 
ney to Spain, where he had intercourse with 
the prime minister, after which he returned 
to Paris. The cautious policy of tlie court of 
Versailles hod sought to limit its transactions 
to one only of the commissioners ; and when 
they determined to send M. Gerard to Amer- 
ica, enjoined secrecy in Dr. Franklin; and it 
was not until Gerard had failed, tliat Arthur 
Lee became acquainted witli it This pro- 
duced anger in Mr. Lee, and it was out of 
Franklin’s power to explain at the time ; but 
It produced an ill will, which rendered their 
separation necessary. John Adams had by 
undertaking to pursue a course of policy, car- 
rying a high tone to the count de Vergenncs, 
led the latter to decline all correspondence 
with Mr. Adams, and this brought Dr. Frank- 
lin into a state of discontent with that gentle- 
man, the consequences of w’hich had nearly 
affected the interest of America, but which, 
though eventually counteracted, produced a 
hostility to the doctor that endured during 
liis life. In the distribution of the precari- 
ous and scanty funds he was as economical 
as his own Poor Richard ; and even in those 
days, and among American diplomatists, the 
unmanly prejudices of northern and southern 
were uttered in argument against the vener- 
able fSranklin, at the very moment that the 
most eventful diplomacy was principally de- 
pendant 01^ his wisdom and diroretioa The 


following letter of the doctor, will afford a 
sufficient light, and the spirit of it an admir- 
able model of the man’s fine faculties. 

Dr. Franklin to R. Izard. 

“ Passy, Jan. 29, 1778. 

“ Dear Sir, — I received yours last evening. 
Present circumstances, which I will explain 
to you when 1 have the honour of' seeing you, 
prevent my giving it a full answer now. The 
reasons you ofler had before been all imder 
consideration. But I must submit to remain 
some days under the opinion you appear to 
have formed, not only of my poor understand- 
ing in the general interests of America, bitf 
of my defects in sincerity, politeness, and at- 
tention to your instructions. These offences, 
I flatter myself, admit of fair excuses, or 
rather will be found not to have existed. You 
mention that you feel yourself hurt. Permit 
me to offer a maxim which has through life 
been of use to me, and may be so to you, in 
preventing such imaginary hurts ; it is — ‘ al- 
ways to suppose one’s friends may be right, 
till one finds them wrong, rather than to sup- 
pose them wrong till one finds them right’ 
You have heard and imagined all that can be 
said or supposed on one side of the question, not 
on the other. I am, nevertheless, with sincere 
esteem, dear sir, your most obedient, humble 
servant, B. FRANKLIN.” 

These and similar transactions were mixed 
up in the perplexities of his station, and con- 
gress, through private complaints to individual 
members, was frequently vexed by disputes 
founded only in the vanity or envy, sometimes 
in the ambition, and not a little in the avarice 
of individuals, who frequently obtruded their 
jaundiced suggestions on the congress, which 
however woiud not yield to intrigues by re- 
calling Franklin. 

The doctor had, however, perceived the 
necessity of terminating this ungracio'us 
discord ; tlie prime minister of Louis XVI. 
was sometimes surprized by letters from in- 
dividuals of the American delegation, of which 
I others were found to be wholly unacquainted, 
and who, upon comparison of facts, appeared 
not to agree witli others. M. de Vergennes 
was at length under the necessity of declining 
further correspondence with some ; and con- 
gress coming to a knowledge of tlie injury 
io which the public service was exposed, 
conferred the duties of minister extraordinary 
on Dr. Franklin, sent Mr. Adams to tlie 
Hague; and recalled Mr. Arllmr Lee, and 
Mr. R. Izard. 

A considerable sensation was occasioned in 
America and Europe, by the treachery of the 
American general, Arnold. As accounts 
then and since liave greatly differed with res- 
pect to some of the causes and circumstances 
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relative to it, the following extracts from let> 
ters, written (shortly after the occurrence,) to 
Br. Franklin, frcnn two of his correspondents 
in America, may, perhaps, elucidate that ex- 
traordinary event 

MlnopoH, Bkadt Island, dated Oct. 10, 1780. 

“ By this ship you will receive un account of the 
treason and apostacy of one of our greatest generals, 
(who went over fVom us to the enemy 35th September 
last,) and the happy detection of it before the treason 
was carried into execution. General Arnold has buried 
all bis military glory, and sent his name down in his- 
tory execrated with contempt and inthmy. He will be 
despised not only by us in the United States, but by 
all the nations of Europe, and in ail future ^es.— 
There is reason to believe, that he meditated with the 
reduction of West Point on the 37th September, the 
betraying, at the same time, of general Washington 
and the minister of France, into the bands of the ene- 
my ; for his excellency, the chevalier de la Lucerne, 
told me, that passing through West Point on his way 
hither on the 34th, the day before the detection, gene- 
ral Arnold importuned him even to indecency to tarry 
and rest there four or five days. And Arnold also knew 
that general Washington would meet there about the 
same time, on his return (Vom an interview with the 
French officers at Hartford General Arnold is a loss. 
But America is so fertile in patriots, that we can afford 
to lose a distinguished patriot or two every year with- 
out any essential injury to the glorious cause of liberty 
and independence. The greatest injury he can do us 
will be in information. However, the present state j 
of the American army is now so good, as that the most 
thorough knowledge of It will rather do us benefit than 
an injury. The seasonable execution of major Andre 
(the seducer) ad|jutant-general of the British army, on 
the 3d instant, will probably deter such adventurers for 
the fiiture. 

‘‘Congress, and the assemblies through the states, 
continue firm and unshaken ; and they have a cordial 
support in the union of the main body of the peo|3e at 
large, notwithstanding the efforts of h^rts# and govern- 
mental connexions intermixed in ail parts, whose 
Bysiphean labours only pull ruin upon themselves 

“ The storm still blows heavy. But our ship will 
ride It through. With joy we look forward, and with 
undoubiiiig assurance anticipate the sweets and the 
final triumph of American liberty.'* 

“ Philadelphia, dated 12tA Oct. 1780 

“The late providential discovery of Arnolds s plot, 
which appears to have been for a considerable time in 
agitation, has induced a belief that Rodney had some- 
thing further in view than merely counteracting the 
dcsixn of the comte de Ouichen. 

“In a controversy and revolution such as this, where 
former friendships and intimacies subsisted between 
the contending parties, and where men of upright in- 
tentions took different sides, and men of all characters 
were engaged in the contest, it would not have been 
strange or uncommon if conspiracies had been formed; 
but to the honour of the American army, Axmold is 
the first, and it is believed the only American officer, 
wbo has, during this war, entered into a conspiracy to 
betray bis country. You know the character of the 
man ; be was brave but avaricioua, fond of parade, and 
not very scrupulous about the means of acquiring mo- 
ney to defray the expenses of it. He had married a 
ywng woman who had been distinguished by general 
Howe’s M^hianti knifhte, and her fother was not re- 
markaUe for bis attachment to the American cause. 
Tte expensive manner in wfaicb Arnold lived in Phila- 
delphia, reduced his finances, and the aceounu be ex- 
hibited against the puUic, underwent a smitiny at the 
board of treasury, not much to the advantage of his 
henenr and honesty ; which joined to his disappoint- 
ment in the ease m the AeHw, and the result of the 
court martial instituted on the complaint of the coun- 
cil of Pennaylvania, soured his tempm, and rendered 
him a fit object for Clinton’s views. By letters found 
among his private papers, it appears that captain An- 
dre, ona of sir H. Clinton’s aUh, had eonuneneed a cor- 
respondence with lira Arnold in 1779, under pretence 
of supplying her with millinery ; whethw it was con- 


tinued till it was ripened into the plot of betraying 
West Point into tbe bands of tha enemy, I will not 
undertake to aay; but that the acheme had been some 
time in agitation, appears evidently from this, that 
while the enemy were making praparations for exe- 
cuting their nurpoae, and giving out that their design 
was against Virginia, tbe same reports wen circulated 
in lord ComwaUfs's camp in South Carolina, and mea- 
sures were taken to make us believe be meant to ae- 
cond tbe expedition, by marching through North Caro- 
lina, and forming a Junction with sir Henry on bis 
arrival in Virginia. At this time Rodney arrived at 
New York, and it is conjectured the design was, as 
soon as they had gained poaseasion of West Poitit, and 
cut off tbe coramunicaiion between tbe western aid 
southern states, to turn their whole force against the 
French fleet at Rhode Island. This, it is true, is but 
conjecture; but it must be confessed the object was 
great, and bad Rodney succeeded, he would have 
finished the year with as much eclat as he began it. 
The providential discovery of the plot blast^ the 
schemes of our enemies.” 

Letter from Dr. Franklin to the marquis de 
la Fayette, then serving in America, mention- 
ing Arnold’s treason, and hinting at the price 
or reward he received from the British govern- 
ment for his treachery. 

** To the Marquis de la Fayette. 

“ Passy, May, 14, 1781. 

“ Dear Sir, — You are a very good corres- 
pondent, which I do not deserve, as J am a 
bad one. The truth is, I have too much busi- 
ness upon my hands, a great deal of it foreign 
to my function as a minister, which interferes 
with my writing regularly to my friends. 
But I am nevertheless extremely sensible of 
your kindness in sending me such frequent 
and full intelligence of the state of affairs on 
your side the water, and in letting me see 
by your letters, that your healtli continues, 
as well as your zeal for our cause and country. 

“ I hope that by this time the ship which 
has the honour of bearing your name, is safely 
arrived. She carries clothing for near twenty 
thousand men, with arm-s, ammunition, &c. 
which will siipply some of your wants, and 
colonel Laurens will bring a considerable 
addition, if Providence favours his passage. 
You will receive from him the particulars, 
which makes my writing more fily by him 
unnecessa^. 

“Your fnends have heard of your being 
gone again.st the traitor ArnM, and are 
anxious to hear of your success, and that you 
have brought him to punishment Inclose is 
a copy of a letter from his agent in Engiand,*^ 

* Copy of a letter from Mr. MeyrUk, army agent in Loir 
don, to General Arnold. * 

" P*auAMcirr Stbxbt, SOtb Jan. 1781. 

“ Sia,— 1 an honoured with your aovnral letten, in* 
cloting bills on Harley and Dmounood to tbe amount 
of five thousand pouiHfai, tbe rec^pt of which 1 have 
regularly hy packet acknowladged. On tbe day they 
were paid 1 invested the amoiint in the frind you nen- 
tioned, and it was a very favourable time. I flatter 
myeelf it will ipeet you# approbation, also tbe mode in 
wbich it wss done. 

As it is posBible sooM direett<ma might come from 
yoQ for disposing of the moimjr in tome oCbor mode, I 
tbongbt it mifbt not be fo advantafoous to lock it up 
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tmptored by one of our cruieers, and by which 
the price or reward he received for hia treach- 
ery may be guessed at Judaa sold oi^ one 
man, Amcdd three milliofia Judas got mr his 
me man, thirty pieces of silver, Arnold not a 
halfpenny a h^. A miseralde bargain ! espe- 
cially when one considers the quantity of in- 
ftmy he has acquired to himselt and entailed 
on his &mily. 

** The Er^lish are in a fair way of gaining 
still more enemies: they play a deviate 
game. Fcntune may favour them, as it some- 
times does a drunken dicer; but by their ty- 
ranny in the east, they have at len^ roused 
the powers there against them ; aiM I do not 
know that they luve in the west a single 
friend. If they lose their India commerce, 
(which is one of their present g^t supports,) 
and one battle at sea, their cr^it is gcme, and 
their power foUowa Thus empires oy pride, 
folly, and extravagance, ruin themselves like 
individuals. M. La Mothe Piquet has snatch- 

totally, ai it mifbt be a long while before I could re- 
ceive a power of attorney Oom you to transfer, had I 
put it in your name ; and meantime the dividend could 
not be received for your uae. Hie mode I have adopted 
baa been uaed in like caaes, and can be inatantly al- 
tered to any you directt on your flavouring roe with a 
letter 

“ The account ia aa fbllowa, viz. 

“Bought by Bamiiel and William Scholey, atoek- 
brokera. fbr major general Arnold, TflO/. atock, in new 
4 per centa. a. 71 1-4, aa folio wa ; 

In name of mkjor- general Benedict Arnold, Paid. 

lOOf. atock a. 71 1-4 new 4 per cent 
conaols. 

6,9001. Block a. 71 1-4 in name of J. 

Meyrlck, eaq. 


I £4,967 ]0« Od 


7,000/ 


Commia^ion paid to brokers 8 15 0 

Letter of attorney to receive dividends 1 6 


£4,996 6 6 


“There then remains of the 5000/., three pounds, 
tbirtaan sbitlings and sixpence. 

“ Thus, by this method, if 1 receive anv instructions 
from you fbr employing your money in a different man- 
ner, 1 can Bell out the 09001. and dispose of your money 
agreeable to your directions before this letter reaches 
you ; and if it is your wish that it should remain in the 
fhnda, it can be placed under your name, by trans- 
ferring the 6000/. and joining it to your 100/. The rea- 
son ormy porobaaing the latter sum in your name was, 
that you might have an account open. Also, the power 
of attorney now indoeed will enable me to receive the 
dividends on the whole 7000/. stock, after 1 have made 
the transfer, should you choose I should do so. 1 hope 
1 have made myself properly understood, and can as 
sure you I have, to the best of my abilities, acted for 
you aa myself. I have the honour to be, air, your obe- 
dient, and most humble servant, 

Major-genaral Arnold. JAMES MEYRICK." 


N. B. fa addiUon to this supposed purchase money 
of the general himaelf, the following peneions were 
afterwardimanted to his femlly. warrant dated 
July»,17rf. 


To Edward Bhippen 
Jaama Eobertaon 


Oaena 


.AaNOXA, 400/. 


By waiyant dated 19tb June, 1805. 

To BopUa Matilda Arnold, lOOf 


ed from between their teeth, a good deal of 
their West India prey, having t^en twenty- 
two sail of their homeward-bo^ prizes. One 
of our American privateers has taken two 
more, and brought them into Brest, and two 
were burnt ; there were thirty-four in com- 
pany, with two men of war of the line and 
two frigates, who saved themselves by flight, 
but we do not hear of their being yet got in. 

**I think it was a wise measure to send 
colonel Laurens here, who could speak know- 
ingly of the state of the army. It has been at- 
tend^ with all the success that perhaps could 
reasonably be expected ; though not with all 
that was wished. He has fulfy justified your 
character of him, and returns thoroughly pos- 
sessed of my esteem; but that cannot and 
ought not to please him so much as a little 
more money would have done for his beloved 
army. Tl^ court continues firm and steady 
in its friendship, and does every thing it can 
for ua Can we not do a little more for our- 
selves 1 My successor (for I have desired the 
congress to send me one) will find it in the 
best disposition towards us, and I hope he will 
take care to cultivate that disposition. You, 
who know the leadii^ people of both coun- 
tries, can perhaps judge better than any 
member of congress of a person suitable for 
this station. I wish you may be in the way to 
give your advice, when the matter is agitated 
m that assembly. I have been long tired of 
the trade of minister, and wished for a little 
repose before I went to sleep for good and all. 
I mought I might have held out tul the peace ; 
but as that seems at a greater distance than 
the end of my days, I grow impatient I would 
not, however, quit the service of the public, 
if I did not sincerely think that it would be 
easy for the congr^ with your counsel, to 
find a fitter man. God bless you, and crown 
all your labours with success. 

“ With the highest regard and most sincere 
afi^ction, I am, dear sir, 6lc. &c. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


Notwithstanding Dr. Franklin’s various and 
important occupations, he occasionally amused 
himself in composing and isrintinir, bv means 
ofa small set of types, anda press he had in 
his bouse, several of ^ light essajns, baga~ 
telUt, atjetuc d*eapi^ written chiefly fbr the 
amusement of his intimate firiends; among 
these were the annexed ; printed on a half 
sheet of coarse paper, so as to imitate, as 
much as possible, a portion of a Boston news- 
I»per. 

Ine repeated accounts received from Amer- 
ica of the honriMe uid cruel manner in which 
the Indian allies of great Britain prosecuted 
the war against the peaceable inhabitants of 
the UnitM States; murdering defenceless 
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fdrmers, with their wivee and children, and fiuth let you and I, my friend, comfort our- 
carrying off their acalpe, for the reward selvee ; it ia the only comfort, in the present 
promised in pn^Kxtion to the number, (said dark scene of things that is allowed us. 
already to have amounted to two thousand)^ ** I shall not fail to write to the government 
was the foundation of a pro^t which he of America, urging that effectual care may be 
formed for awakening the fMmgs of humani- taken to protect and save the remainder of 
ty to a due sense of the barbanty which one those unhappy p^ple. Since writing the 
of the cabinet ministers had avowed in the above I have received a Philaddphia mper, 
house of lords, as employing the means which containing some account of the same horrid 
Providence jdaced in their hands; the fol- transaction, a little difforent, and some cir- 
lowing letter shows the nature of the facts cumstances alleged as excuses or palliations, 
upon which he projected a series of newspa- but extremely weak and insufficient I send 
j»ers, or of papers so printed as to imitate a it to you enveloped. B. FRANKLIN.” 
paper at that tune printed in Boston called the 

Boston Independent Chronicle. The other article is a jeu d'csprit of a 

gayer turn, originating from a memorial of 
“ To Mr. Hutton. British amba^ador, sir Joseph Yorke, re- 

“ PAJtT, 7ih July, 1782. claiming the king’s ships, the Serapis and 
“ My dear old Friend, — A letter written Countess of Scaroorougkt prizes carried into 
by you to M. Berlin, ministre d*etaU contain- Holland by the American squadron under 
ing an account of the abominable murders commodore Jones; whom sir Joseph desig- 
committed by some of the frontier people on the nated, “ the pirate Paul Jones of Scotland ; a 
poor Moravian Indians, has given me infinite rebel subject, ^d a criminal of the state.” 
pain and vexation. The dispensations of Pro- The deception intended by this supposed 
vidence in this world puzzle my weak reason ; “ Supplement'* (which was very accurately 
I cannot comprehend why cruel men should imitated with respect to printing, paper, the 
have been permitted thus to destroy their fel- insertkm of advertisement &c.) was, that by 
low creatures. Some of the Indians may be transmitting it to ^gland, it might actually 
supposed to have committed sins, but one be taken for what it purported to be, and the 
cannot think the little children had committed two prominent articles contained in it conse- 
any worthy of death. V^y has a single man quently, copied into the English papers, as 
in England, who happens to love blocS and to genuine intelligence from America, 
hate Americans, been permitted to gratify The end proposed thereby, wrs to shame 
that bad temper, by hiring German murderers, the British government It is uncertain 
and joining them with his own, to destroy in whether this artifice succeeded as W’ell as a 
a continued course of bloody years, near one similar one of Dr. Franklin’s, the “ Prussian 
hundred thousand human creature^ many of Edicts " did, as related in his Private Cor- 
them possessed of useful talents, virtues, and rbspondenoe. 

abilities, to which he has no pretension ! It Hr. Franklin had a great opinion of the ef- 
is he who has furnished the savages with fects to be produced by suitable writings in 
hatchets and scalping knives, and engages the public prints, as will appear from the fol- 
them to fall upon defenceles farmers, and lowing letter to Dr. Price, 
murder them with their wives and children, 

paying for their scalps, of which an account “ Pamy, June 13, 17W. 

kept in America, already amounts as I have 

heard to near two thousand. Perliaps the “ I congratulate you on the late revo- 

people of the frontiers, exasperated by the lution in your public afoiirs. Much good may 
cruelties of the Indians, have been induced to arise from it, though possibly not all that good 
kill all Indians that fall into their hands with- men, and even the new ministers themselves, 
out distinction ; so that even these horrid mur- may have wiidied or expected. The change, 
ders of our poor Moravians may be laid to his however, in the sentiments of the nation, in 
charge. And yet this man lives, enjoys all which I see evident efBscts ci your writings, 
the good things this world can a^rd, and is with those of our deceased fnend Mr. Burgh, 
surrounded by flatterers who keep even his and others of our valuable club, ifoould en- 
conscience quiet by telling him he is the best coun^e you to proceed. The ancient Roman 
of princes! I wonder at this, but I cannot and Greek orators could only apeak to the 
therefore part with the comfortable belief of number of citizens capable nf bnnijjliiMriiiilil i il 
a divine Providence: and the more I see the within the reach of their voice; thefr writ- 
impossibility from the extent and number of ings had little effect, because the bulk of the 
his crimes, of giving equivalent punishment people could not read Now the press we 
to a wicked man in this life, the more I am can spe^ to nations ; and gt^ books, and 
convinced of a future state, in which all that well-written pamj^et^ have great and gen- 
here appears to be wrong shall be set right, eral influence. i^ility with which the 
all that is crooked made straight In this same truths may be repeatedly ea&ned 
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placing them in diflerent lights, in newtpa- 
p9t$ which are every where read, gives a 
great chance of establishing them. And we 
now find, that it is not ofly right to strike 
viMe the iron is hot, but that it a very prac- 
ticaUe to h^t it by continual striking.” 

In the month of June, 1782, Mr. Jones 
terwards sir William Jones, so eminently dis- 
tinguished for his virtues, genius, and learn- 
ing, came to Paris, accomp^ied by the late 
Mr. Paradise, with the intention of proceeding 
thence to America. These gentleineii had 
been long connected by a most intimate 
friendship, and the object of this foumey is 
Btat^ by lord Teignmouth (in his life of the 
former) to have been ** projfeuional^ to pro- 
cure the restitution of a very large estate of 
a client and friend, which had been attached 
by an order of the States, who had threatened 
the confiscation of the property, unless the 
owner appeared in person to claim it.” His 
lordship ad^ “ This object is mentioned by 
Mr. Jones in his corresp^ence, and his own 
evidence will be conclusive against some sur- 
mises and insinuations, which, were propa- 
gated respecting the motives of his intended 
journey. The irresolution of his fnend, in- 
creased by indisposition, prevented the execu- 
tion of the plan, and Mr. Jones, after having 
procured a passport from Franklin, the Amer- 
ican minister at the court of Prance, returned 
to England through Normandy and Holland.” 
Of sir William Jones's account of his mo- 
tives for going to America, as given by 
him to his Friends in England, the editor has 
no knowledge ; but at Passy, where he and 
Mr. Paradise frequently partook of the hospi- 
talities and conversation of Dr. Franklin, Mr. 
Jones assigned no other motive for his intend- 
ed voyage, than tliat of accompanying his 
friend, and gratifying his curiosity seeing 
0 country for whose rights he had bwn a de- 
cided advocate. Mr. Paradise had never 
been the client of Mr. Jones, notwitlistanding 
their friendship, he having never been en- 
gaged in any law-suit in England, nor had lie 
uie smallest need of a lawyer in America, 
where nothing more was required than his 
. presence, to avoid the penalty to which ab- 
sent proprietors residing in a countnr at that 
time nostile, were made liaUe, unless they 
came to the United States within a limited 
time; a penalty which Mr. Paradise did in 
feet avoid, without any laivyer, and even 
without going to America, untU nearly five 
yeara after tfie war had terminated. It could 
nOt| therefore, have been a professiooal object 
which actuated sir William Jones in this un- 
dertaking; and in feet, by some expreaskms 
which escaped from him in a conversation 
with Mr. Jay (one of the American plenipo- 
tentiaries), w latter strongly suspected, tl^ | 
the real purpose of this intended visit to the 
14 


United Stat^ was to endeavour to produce a 
disposition in persons of influence there, to 
accept a reconciliation with Great Britain, on 
terms more fevourable, or less humiliating, than 
those of absolute independency; and this 
suspicion soon after received a strong confirm- 
ation in the mind of Mr. Jay, upon his acci- 
dentally noticing in a printed account of the 
then recent proceedings of the “ society for 
constitutiondl information,^ which had b^n 
incautiously put into his hands by Mr. Jones, 
a communication made by the latter to this 
society, of his intention to leave England 
spe^iiy on a mission greatly connected with 
the interests and welfare of his country. As 
the editor has not been able to procure this 
publication, he cannot pretend to give any 
thing more than the import of the words of 
this coramunicatioi^ which however made so 
strong an impression upon Mr. Jay, that he 
took the first oj^rtunity of writing to his 
friends in congress, &c. to put them on their 
^ard against any attempts from Mr. Jones 
for the purp(^ beforementioned. Probably 
this communication gave rise to the sur- 
mises and insinuations'^ mentioned by lord 
Teignmouth. In fact, Mr. Paradise was not 
in any want of a lawyer, and especially an 
English lawyer ; nor was his estate in Vir- 

f inia of the ma^itude supposed by lord 
'eigmnouth, nor His finances in such a state 
as to enable him to defray the expenses of the 
voya^ intended by Mr. Jones, and much less 
to afford him a compensation for leaving his 
then increasuig professional business in Ei^- 
land. But whatever may have been Mr. 
Jones's object in going to America, the failure 
of it, by Mr Paradise's timidity and unwil- 
lingness to proceed further, after they liad 
reached Nantes, was so displeasing to Mr. 
Jones, that it there produced a separation, 
and final termination of all intercourse be- 
tween tliese gentlemen during the remainder 
of their lives. 

While at Paris, Mr. Jones put into the 
hands of Dr. Franklin the followiM,oomposi- 
tion, entitled, A Fragment opTfoLYBius, 
which certainly was well calculated to pro- 
mote that sort of reconciliation which is sup- 
posed to have been the real object of his in- 
tended voyage to the United States, and 
which, from its intrinsic merits, as well as the 
celebrity of the author, will, it is presumed, 
be acceptable to the readers of these memoirs. 
If to be considered as a diplomatic document, 
it is certainly of a very superior cast — The 
allusions are evident 

A FRAGMENT OF POLYBIUS. 

From hii Treatise on the Athenian Government. 

“ Athens had long been an object oi uni- 
versal admiration, ai^ consequently of envy ; 
her navy was invincible, her commerce ex- 
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tensive ; Europe and Asia suj^lied her with 
wealth; of her citizens, all were intrepid, 
many virtuous ; but some too much infected 
with principles un&vourable to freedom. — 
Hence an oligarchy was, in a great measure, 
established ; crooked councils were thought 
supreme wisdom ; and the Atlienians, having 
lost their true relish for their own freedom, 
began to attack that of their colonies, and of 
the states which they had before protected ! 
Their arrogant claims of unlimited domini<m, 
had compiled the Chians, Goans, Rhodians, 
Lesbums, to join witli nine other small com- 
munities in the social war, which they began 
with inconceivable ardour, and continued with 
industry surpe^ing all example, and almost 
surpassing belief. They were openly assisted 
by Mausolus, king of Carta, to whose metro- j 
polis the united is^ds had sent a philosopher, I 
named Eleutherion, eminent for the deepest 
knowledge of nature, the most solid judgment, 
most approved virtue, and most ardent zeal 
for the cause of general liberty. The war 
had been supported for three years with in- 
finite exertions of valour on both sides, with 
deliberate firmness on the part of the allies, 
and with unabated violence on the part of the 
Athenians ; who had, nevertheless, despatch- 
ed commissioners to Rhodes, with intent to 
propose terms of accommodation ; but the 
states (perhaps too pertinaciously) refused to 
hear any proposal whatever, without a pre- 1 
vious reco^ition of their total independence I 
by ^e magistrates and people of Athens. It 
was not long after this, that an Athenian, 
w'ho had been a pupil of Is® us, together with 
Demosthenes, and began to be known in his 
country as a pleader of causes, was led by 
some affair of his clients to the capital of Car 
ria. He was a man, unauthorised, unemploy- 
ed, unconnected ; independent in his circum- 1 
stances as much os in his principles : admit- 
ting no governor, under Providence, but the 
laws; and no laws but those which justice 
and virtue had dictated, which wisdom ap- 
proved, which his country had freely enacted. 
He had been known at Athens to the sage 
Eleutherion; and, their acquaintance being 
renewed, he sometimes took occasion in their 
conversations to lament the increasing cala- 
mities of war, and to express his eager desire 
of making a general peace on such terms as 
would produce the g^atest good from the 
greatest evil ; for ‘ tnis,’ said he, ‘ would be a 
work not unworthy of the divine attributes, 
and if mortals could effwt it, they would act 
like those beneficent beings, whom Socrates 
believed to be the constant friends and at- 
tendants of our species.^ 

** He added, * As to the united nations, I 
applaud, admire, and almost envy them ; I am 
even tempted to wish that I had been bom a 
Chian or a Rhodian ; but let them be satiafted 
whh the prize of virtue which they have al« 
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ready obtained. I will yield to none of your 
countrymen, my friend, in my love of liberty ; 
but ^e seems more lovely to my eyes, whm 
she comes hand in hand with j^ace. From 
that union we can exn^t nothing but the 
highest happiness of which our nature is ca- 
pi&e ; and it is an union, which nothing now 
obstructs but—a mere word. 

** * Let the confoderates be contented with 
the substance of that independence which 
they have asserted, and the word will neces- 
sarily fidfow. 

** * Let them not hurt the natural, and, per- 
haps, not reprehensible, pride of Athens, nor 
demand any concession, that may sink in the 
eyes of Greece, a nation to whom they are 
and must be united in language, in blo^ in 
manners, in interest, in prmciples. Gloiy is 
to a nation, what reputation is to an inciivi- 
dual ; it is not an empty sound : but important 
and essential. It wul be glorious in Athens 
to acknowledge her error in attempting to re- 
duce the islands, but an acknowl^gment of 
her inability to reduce them (if she be unable) 

I will be too public a confession of weakness, 
and her rank among the states of Greece will 
instantly be lowered. 

“ ‘ But, whatever I might advise, if my ad- 
vice had any chance of being taken, this I 
know, and ^itively pronounce, tJiat while 
Athens is Athens, her proud but brave citi- 
zens will never expressly recognize the inde- 
pendence of the islands : their resources are 
no doubt exhaustible, but will not be exliaust- 
ed in the lives of us and of our children. In 
this resolution aJl parties agree : I, who am 
of no party, dissent from them ; but what is a 
smgle voice in so vast a multitude 1 Yet the 
independence of the United States was tacitly 
acknowledged by the very oficr of t^rms, and 
it would result in silence from the natural 
operation of the treaty. An express acknow- 
l^gment of it is merely /orma/ with resort 
to the allies ; but the prejudices of mankind 
have mode it substantial with respect to 
Athens. 

“ ‘ Let this obstacle be removed: it is slight, 
but fatal ; and, whilst it lasts, thousands ai^ 
ten thousands will perish. In wai much will 
always depend upon blind chance, and a storm 
or sudden fall of «iow may frustrate all your 
efforts for liberty ; but let commissioners from 
both sides meet, and the islander^ by not 
insisting on a preliminary recognition cS in- 
dependence, will ultimately establish it for 
ever. 

« ‘ But independence is not datynion,^ 
Chios, Cos, Lesbos, Rhodes, are vrdUed, but 
independent on each other: they.^are con- 
nected by a common tie, but have diflerent 
forms and different constitatiQns. They are 
gems of varioas colours and vark>u8 prope^^ 
strung in one toicelet Such an union can 
only be made between states; which, how 
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Widely soever they di^r in form, in 
one common property, freedom. RepuWics 
may form aUianceSf but not a federal union, 
with arbitnuy monarchies. Were Athene 
governed by the mill a monarch, she could 
never be co-ordinate with the free islan^; 
ibr such an union would not be diasimUanty, 
but dissonance : but she is and ^all be ruled 
by laxDB alone, that is, by the will of the mo- 
which is the OTily law. Her Archoo, 
even when he was perpetual, had no essen- 
tial properties of monarchy. The constitution 
of Athens, if we must define it, was then a 
republic with a perpetual administrator of 
its laws. Between Athens, therefore, and 
the freest states in the world, an union may 
naturally be formed. 

“ ‘ There is a natural union between her 
and the islands, which the gods have made, 
and which the powers of hell cannot dissolve. 
Men, speaking the same idiom, educated in 
the same manner, perhaps, in the same place ; 
professing the same principles ; sprung from 
the same ancestors, in no very remote degree ; 
and related to each other in a thousand modes 
of consanguinity, affinity, and friendship, such 
men (whatever they may say through a tem- 
porary resentment) can never in their hearts 
consider one another as aliens. 

* Let them meet then with fraternal and 
pacific dispositions, and let this be the general 
ground-work and plan of the treaty. 

“ 1. ‘ The Carians shall be included in the 
pacification, and have such advantages as will 
induce them to consent to the treaty rather 
than continue a hazardous war. 

“ 2. ‘ The archon, senate, and magistrates 
of Athens shall make a complete recognition 
of rights of all the Athenian citizens of all 
orders whatever, and all former laws for that 
purpose shall be combined in one. There 
shall not be one slave in Attica. 

“ Note. [‘ By making this a preliminary, 
the islanders will show their affection for the 
people of Athens; their friendship will be 
cemented and fixed on a solid basis ; and the 
greatest good will be extracted, as I at first 
proposed, ./i^m the greatest m/.] 

“ S. * There shall be a perfect co-ordination 
between Athens and the thirteen united 
islands, they considering her not as a parent, 
whom they must obey, but as an elder sister, 
whom thfey cannot help loving, and to whom 
they shall give pre-eminence of honour and 
co-equality of power, 

** 4. ‘ The new constitutions of the con- 
federate islands shall remain. 

“5, ‘ On every occasion requiring acts for 
the genera/ good, there dmll be an assembly 
of ^puties from the senate of Athens and 
tlM congress of the islands, who shall fkirly 
«!^ust the whole business, axid settle the ratio 
of the contributions on both sides. Thiacom- 
mittee shall consist of fifty isbmders and fifty 


Athenians, or of a smaller number chosen by 
them. 

“6. ‘If it be thought necessary and found 
convenient, a proportionable number cS Athe- 
nian citizens shall have sea^ and power of 
debating and voting on questions of common 
concern, in the great assembly of the islands, 
and a proportionable number of islanders shall 
sit with the like power in the assembly at 
Athens. 

“Note. [‘This reciprocal representation 
will cement the union.] 

“ 7. ‘ There shall be no obligation to make 
war but for the common interest 

“ 8. ‘ Commerce shall flow in a fiw course, 
for the general advantage of the united 
powers. 

“9. ‘An universal unlimited amnesty dholl 
be proclaimed in every part of Greece and 
Asia. 

“ ‘ This,’ said the Athenian, ‘ is the rough 
sketch of a treaty founded on virtue and liber- 
ty. The idea of it still fills and expands my 
soul ; and if it cannot be realized, 1 shall not 
thmk it less glorious, but shall only raeve 
more and more at the perverseness of man- 
kind. May the eternal Being, whom the 
wise and the virtuous adore, and whose attri- 
bute it is to convert into good, that evil which 
his unsearchable wisdom permits, inspire all 
ranks of men to promote either this or a simi- 
lar plan ! If this be impracticable, O miser- 
able human nature! But I am fully confi- 
dent that, if * more at large * * happiness 
of all.’ 

* % * ♦ ♦ J*! 

“ No more is extant of this interesting piece, 
upon which the commentary of the sage 
Polybius would have been particularly valu- 
able in these times.” 

This classical and ingenious communica- 
tion did not divert Dr. Franklin’s fixed senti- 
ments respecting the perfect independence of 
his countiy, as nilly appears by several of his 
letters written immediately after to America, 
and particularly in one to Mr. secreta^ 
Livingston, of the 28th June, 1782, wherein 
he remarks, that the intentions of the British 
ministry hod, for some weeks p^ appeared 
somewhat equivocal and uncertain, and adds : 

“ It looks as if, since their late success in the 
West Indies, they a little repented of the ad- 
vances ftiey had made in their declarations 
respecting the acknowledgment of our irv- 
dependence ; and we have good infmmation, 
that some of the ministry still flatter the knig 
with the hope of recovering his sovereignty 
: over us, on the same terms as are now inaung 
iwith Ireland. — However willing we might 
have been .at the cammencement of this con- 
test, to have accepted such conditions, be as- 
sured that we can have no safety in them at 
present. The king hates us most eordiaUy. 
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If he is once admitted to any degree of power 
or government amongst us, however limited^ 
it will scxm be extended by corruption, artifice, 
and force, till we are reduced to absolute sub- 
jection ; and that the more easily, as Iw re- 
ceiving him again for our king, we shall draw 
upon ourselves the contempt of all Europe, 
who now admire and respect us; and shall 
never again find a friend to assist us. There 
are, as reported, great divisions in the minis- 
try on other points as well as this ; and those 
who aim at engrossing the power, flatter the 
king with this project of re-umon ; and it is 
said, have mucn reliance on the operation of 
private agents sent into America to dispose 
minds in fiivour of it, and to bring a^t 
a separate treaty there with general Carle- 
ton.” 

Strong suspicions were undoubtedly enter- 
tained by some of the American commission- 
ers, that Mr. Jones, under the particular in- 
fluence of his friend and patron lord Shel- 
burne, (then minister,) had really agreed to 
lend the assistance of his talents and exertions 
in aid of this object How far such “sur- 
mises” are borne out bv what has preceded, 
is left to the reader*8 decision. Onhis return to 
England, however, Mr. Jones thus expresses 
liis sentiments on the subject of America, in 
a letter to lord Althorp, dated Oct 5, 1782, 
as given by lord Teignmouth. “ As to Ame- 
rica^ I know not what ***** thinks : but 
this I know, that the sturdy transatlantic 
yeomanry will neither be dragooned nor 
bamboozled out of their liberty.” 

The negotiations for peace with America 
had been going on at Passy, either directly 
or indirectly, ever since the late change of 
ministry in England. The particulars of the 
whole of these important transactions, and 
the letters and documents ccwinected there- 
with, will be found in Dr, Franklin’s Private 
CoRRESPOifDENCE ; Concerning the negotia- 
tions for peace and commerce between Oreat 
Britain and the United States of America^ 
for the reasons already given. 

At the end of half a century of indepen- 
dence, the rise and progress of the revolution 
may be viewed with the same temper as we 
read Vertot or Volney ; and so the services and 
hazards of the great founders of the Republic 
should be preserved in history. In the cor- 
respondence of the doctor, while at Paris, 
will be found some examples of persaamon 
and artifice to undermine his principles and 
to awake his fears ; an answer of his to David 
Hartley, displays at once the digni^ of his 
mind and the characteristic playfiikiesB of 
his imaginatioiL 

Mr. Hartlcw, in a postscript to a letter 
of 23 April, 1778, hints,— ^ If tempestsuons 
times should come, take care of your own 
Bsfytf : events are uncertain, and men may 
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be capricious.** To which the doctor replied 
— 1 thuk you for your kind caution, but 
having nearly finished a 1<^ life, 1 set but 
little value on what remains of it Like a 
draper when one cheapens ^with him fer a 
remnant, I am ready to say,— “ As it it only 
the feg end, I will not differ with you about 
it ; ^e it for what you please.” Perhiqw 
the best use such an Mfmow could be put 
tOf is to make a martffr him. 

About the same time, 20th May, 1778, he 
received an anonymous note inviting to an 
interview to the Clarden of the Fountains, of 
which be took no notice. 

He received an aigumentative letter from 
Brussels, Ist July, of the same year, the an- 
swer to which will be found under this dato 
in the Foreima Correspondence ; and another 
of 3d Feb. 1779, which he closes with the 
humourous story of the Wreckers. 

The doctor one day received a letter, in- 
viting him to an interview in the church of 
Notre Dame, where he would find a man 
having a rose in his hand, who would let the 
rose fidl, on the doctor’s ^proach, as an 
identification of the writer. The doctor’s first 
step was to communicate this letter to the 
minister of police, M. lienoir, who advised 
him to go to Notre Dame at the hour indicat- 
ed. About half an hour after the doctor had 
been in the church, a person passed and re- 
passed him several times, but appearing to 
discover some agents of the police at no great 
distance, he precipitately retired out of the 
church, when after several rapid turns, he 
reached a hotel in the Rue Colombier, where 
he called for poet horses, and drove off and 
was traced to Calais, where he embarked 
fin* Dover before the agents of tlie police could 
overtake him. 

A case more remarkable was that of an 
Elnglish physician, who resided at Paris in 
appi^nt indifference to political afiairs ; his 
a^iratkm of Dr. Franklin was profesi^ly 
that of a philoeopher, and in that character had 
found the usual urbanity of the doctor a pass- 
port to his familiar acquaintance. In the 
progress of this intimacy, having tasted of the 
doctor’s wines, he tendered as a small ac- 
knowledgment of courte^ some wine of a 
rare quality, which of course was accepted ; 
but as the doctor had before been presented 
with medicated wine, he uniformly aoop^ the 
precaution to examine it, and on examination 
t}^ wine of rare quality was found to contain 
an ample quantity of d^ly poison. To have 
the prem^tated assassin arrested was a 
matter of no difliculty, but the magnanimous 
Franklin pr^erredacoorse more gememsand 
worthy of himself he caused the viBain to be 
informed tlud his purpose was not accompluh- 
ed, butthat his design was detected ; and advis- 
ed him to quit Pans before the nextmomiDg, 
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sil4 France without delay; that if found 
after tiie period proacribed he would be p^ced 
ift charge of the police ; admonishing him to 
repent and reform and lead a correct life 
thereafter. 

The revolt of the colonies produced im 
extreme animosity towards the Americans in 
England. There was always a large mass 
who, while they regretted the separation, held 
the principle or resistance to be just and right 
No example can better illustrate the temper 
of the mmistry and their adherents than the 
conversion of the celebra^ Dr. Johnson 
to the views of the ministers, which he 
manifested in a well known pamphlet of 
which the title was Taxation no tyranny. 
But this pamphlet, however energ^ic and 
vehement^ affiirds no more than the display 
of a partisan for a pension. In June 1781, 
being in company with Dr. Campbell an 
Episcopfldian clergyman, and Baretti, a lite- 
rary Italian of tlwt day, the two latter had 
been in conversation concerning the Irish 
volunteers, who excited much notice in Europe 
at that period ; Dr. Johnson who had sat listen- 
ing to the conversation, abruptly broke in 
upcm them, exclaiming, ** What, sir, don*t you 
call it disturbance to oppose legal government 
with arms in your hai^ aim compel it to 
make laws in your favour 1 Sir, I call it re- 
bellion, as much as the rebellion in Scot- 
land** 

“lam exceedingly sorry,** said Dr. Camp- 
bell, “ to hear this from you, whom I ®lw^ 
imderstood to be a friend of Ireland. The 
Irish have a separate legislature, and they 
have never indicated any inclination to re- 
sist.** 

“ Sir,’* replied Dr. Johnson, “ the Irish do re- 
sist, they owe allegiance to the English parlia- 
ment ; tney are a conquered nation ; and had 1 
been minister, would soon have made them 
submit to it — ^I would have done as Cromwell 
did ; I would have burnt their cities, and roast- 
ed them in flames.** 

** Very horrid avowals,** said Dr, Campbell, 
“ but your advice to treat the Americans in 
that manner, appears not to have been alto- 
gether succesiftil, — ^the tunes are altered !** 

“ Sir,** said Dr. Jolmson, “you say truly; 
the times are altered ; for power is im where ; 
our government is a TOvemment of influence, 
not of power; yet luSi we treated the Ame- 
ricans as we ought, and as they deserved, we 
should at once nave raxed their towns, and 
let them eqjqy the foresta But when we 
should have roasted them as rebels, we only 
whipt them as children, and we did not suc- 
ceea because my advice was not takoa** 

Tlie fldlowiag are extracts fimn two letters 
of Dr. Franklin’s, written shortly after the pre- 
liminaries were signed. They give a gen- 
eral account of tM manner in which the 
peace was brought about, and are expressive 


of his feelings and sentiments on that aus- 
picious event 

“ To Robert R. Livingston. 

“ Pamy. Dec. 5, 1782. 

“You desire to be very particularly 

acquainted with ^ every step which tends to a 
negotiation.'* I am, therefore, encouraged 
to send you the first part of the Journal, 
which accidents, and a long severe illness, 
interrupted ; but ivhich, from notes I have by 
me, may be continued if thought proper. In 
its present state, it is hardly fit for the in- 
fection of congre^ certainly not for public 
view. I confide it therefore to your pru- 
dence. 

“The arrival of Mr. Jay, Mr. Adams, and 
Mr. Laurens, relieved me nom much anxiety, 
which must have continued if 1 had been left 
to finish the treaty alone ; and it has given 
me the more satisfaction, as I am sure the 
business has profited by their assistance. 

“ Much or the summer was taken up in 
objecting to the powers given by Great Brit^ 
and in removing those (Ejections. The using 
any expressions that mig^t imply an acknow- 
leagmmt of our independence, seemed, at 
first, industriously to be avoided. But our 
refusing otherwise to treat, at length induced 
them to get over that difficulty : ^ then we 
came to the point of making propositions. 
Those made by Jay and me, before the arri- 
val of the other gentlemen, you will find in 
the paper No. 1, which was sent by the British 
plenip^ntiary to London for the king’s con- 
sideration. After some weeks, an under- 
secretary of state, Mr. Strachey, arrived, 
with whom we bad much contestation about 
the boundaries and other articles which he 
proposed ; we settled some, which he carried 
to London, and returned with the propositions, 
some adopted, others omitted or altered, and 
new ones added ; which you will see in paper 
Na 2. We spent many days in discusBing 
and disputing, and at length agreed on om 
signed the IhiEUMiNARiES, which you will 
receive by this conveyance. The British 
ministers struggled hard for two points, that 
the fiivours granted to the ro3rali8ts should be 
extended, and our fishery contracted. We 
silenced them on the fir^ by threatening to 
produce an account of the mischiefo done by 
those people ; and as to the second, when they 
told us they could not possibly agree to it as 
we i^uired it, and must refer it to the minis- 
try in London, we produced a new article to 
be referred at the same time, with a note of 
facts in support of it, which you have, Na 3. 
A|^)mDtly it seemed that, to avoid foe dis- 
cussion of this, they suddenly changed tbeir 
Diuids, dropped the dengn of recurring to 
IxndoD, and agreed to aBow the fictoy as 
demanded. 
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** You will find in the preliminaries some 
inaccurate and ambigfuous ezpressioiis tlmt 
want explanation, and which may be explain- 
ed in the definitive treaty. And as the J&itish 
ministry excluded our proposition relating to 
commerce, and the American prohibitkxi of 
that with England may not be understood to 
cease merely by our concluding a treaty of 
peace, perhaps we may then, if the congress 
shall think fit to direct it, obtain some com- 
pensation fi)r the injuries done us, as a con- 
dition of our opening again the trade. Every 
one of the pre^nt British ministry has, while 
in the minority, declared the war against us 
unjugt, and nothing is clearer in reason, than 
that those who in jure others by an unjust war, 
should make full reparation. They have 
stipulated, too, in these preliminaries, that in 
evacuating our towns, they shall carry off no 
plunder, which is a kind of acknowledgment, 
that they ought not to have done it before. 

“The reason given us for dropping the 
article relating to commerce, was, that some 
statutes were in the way, which must be re- 
pealed before a treaty of that kind could well 
be formed ; and that this was a matter to be 
considered in parliament. 

“ They wanted to bring their boundary down 
to the OAto, and to settle their loyalists in 
the Illinois country. We did not choose 
such neighbours. 

“We communicated all the articles, as 
as soon as they were signed, to Mons. le 
comte de Vergennes, (except the separate 
one) who thinks we have managed well, and 
told me, — that we had settled \ivmat was most 
apprehended as a difficulty in the work of a 
general peace, by obtaining the declaration 
of our independence. 

* He ^ He 

“ I am now near entering my seventy- 
eighth year. Public business has engrossed 
fifty of them. I wish, for the little time I 
have left, to be my own master. If I live to 
see this peace concluded, I shall beg leave to 
remind the congress of their promise then to 
dismiss me. I shall be happy to sing with 
old Simeon, ‘ Now lettest thou thy servant 
dewrt in peace^for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.' 

“ With great esteem, &e. 

“R FRANKUN.” 

“ To Dr. Cooper. 

“ Pa*iy, Dec. 26, 1782. 

« % 4c « « 

“ We have taken some good steps here to- 
wards a peace. Our independence is ac- 
knowledge ; our boundaries as good and ex- 
tensive as we demanded ; and our fishery 
more so than the congress expected. I iM>pe 
the v^iole preliminaries wiU he approved, a^ 
with the definitive treaty, when made, j^ve 
^tire satisfaction to our country. But there 
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are so many interests to be considered be- 
tween five natimis, and so many claims to ad- 
just, that I can hardly flatter myself to see 
the peace soon concluded, though 1 wish and 
pray for it, and use ray best endeavours to 
promote it 

“ I am extremely sony to hear language 
from Americans on this side the water, a^ 
to hear of such language from your side, as 
tends to hurt the good u^erstanmng that has 
hitherto so happ^ subsisted between this 
court and ours, lliere seems to be a party 
with you that wirfi to destroy it If they 
could succeed, they would do us irrepvable 
injury. It is our firm amnection with FVance 
that gives us weight with England, and re- 
spect throughout Europe. If we were to 
break our faith with this nation, on whatever 
pretence^ England would again trample on 
us, and every other nation despise us. We 
cannot, therefore, be too much on our guard, 
how we permit the private resentments of 
particular persons to enter into our public 
counsels. You will hear much of an inter- 
cepted letter communicated to us by the 
British ministry. The channel ought to be 
suspected. It may have received additions 
and alterations ; but, supposing it aU,genuine, 
the forward, mistaken zeal of a secretary of 
legation should not be imputed to the lung, 
who has in so many ways proved himself our 
faithful and firm friend ana ally.* 

* Copy of a UiXor from Barho de Marboie to M. le Oomte 
de Vergennes, decyphered and tranelatei. 

Philadelphia, March 13, 1782. 
Sir,— South Carolina ai^ain enjoys the benefit of a 
legislative body, after havinf^ teen deprived of it fbr 
two years; it was summoned together towards the 
latter end of last January, at Jacksonburf, only ten 
leagues distant from Charleston ; where deliberations 
are carried on with as much tranquillity as if the state 
was in profound peace. Mr. Rutledge, who was the 
governor, opened the meeting with a speech greatly 
applauded, wherein he represents, in their full extent, 
the important services rendered by the king to the 
United States, expressinf^ their just acknowledgments 
for the same. Tnis sentiment {N'evails much, sir ; the 
diflSsrent states are eager to declare it, in their public 
acts, and the principal members of government, and 
the writers employed by them, would forfeit their popu 
larity were they to admit any equivocal remarks re 
specling the alliance. General Greene affirms that in 
no one state is attachment to independence carried to 
a higher pitch ; bat that this afitetion is yet exceeded 
by the hatred borne to England. The assembly of 
Carolina is going to make levies of men, and has im 
pos^ pretty large sums; as there is but little money in 
the country, the taxes will be gathered in indigo ; and 
what deficiency may there be fbund, will be wipplled 
by the sale of lands of such Carolinians as joinea the 
enemy while they were in possession of the country 
South Carolina was the only state ttat had act eon 
fitted the property of the disaffected. The stop hist 
taken puts her on a footing with the otiwr states of the 
union. The assembly of this state has passed a resdu 
tfon in consequence of which a purchase of land Is to 
be made of the value of two hundred and forty thou 
sand livres toumots, which Carolina makes s present 
to general Greene as the saviour of that province. 

Mr. Matthews, a delegate from coagieas, lately sr 
rived in Oaroltns, has, it is said, been chosen governor 
in the room of Mr. Rutlodgo : he has communicated 
to persons of the most influence in his stats, the 
ultimatum of the month of last, who ap- 

proved of the clauses in general, and particularly that 
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^*" 1 x 1 ray opinion^ the true political interest 
of America consists in observing and fulfilling, 
with the greatest ezaetitade, the engagements 
of our alffimce with France ; and living at 

one which ietvee the king muter of the terms of the 
treaty of peace or truce, exceptins independence, and 
treaties of alliance. A detegate from South Carolina 
told me, that this ultimatum was equally well known 
by persons of note in this state, and this had given en- 
tire satisfaction there ; it is the same with regard to 
several other states; and I believe I may assure you, 
upon the testimony of several deicf ates, that this mea- 
sure is approved by a great majority ; but Mr. Samuel 
Adams is using all his endeavours to raise in the state 
of Massachusetts a strong opposition to peace, if the 
eastern states are not thereby admitted to the fisheries, 
and particularly to that of Newfoundland. Samuel 
Adams delights in trouble and difficulty, and prides 
himself on forming an opposition against the govern- 
ment whereof he is himself the president. Mis aim 
and intentions are to render the minority of conse- 
quence, and at this very moment he is attacking the 
constitution of Massachusetts, although it is in a great 
measure his own work ; but he had disliked it since 
the people had shown their uniform attachment to it. 

It may be expected that with this disposition, no 
meuure can meet the approval of Mr. Samuel Adams, 
and if the United States should agree relative to the 
fisheries, and be certain of partaking therein, ail his 
inansuvres and intrigues would be directed towards 
the conquest of Canada and Nova Scotia ; but he could 
not have used a fitter engine than the fisheries for 
stirring up the passions of the Eastern people. By re- 
newing this question, which bad lain dormant during 
his two years absence from Boston, be has raised the 
expectation of the P^ple of Massachusetts to an ex- 
traordinary pitch. The public ivints hold forth the im- 
portance of the fisheries ; the reigning toast in the 
£hwt is. Map tJks UaiUd Statu aver maintain tkair rights 
to tho jUkortco. It has been often repeated in the de- 
Nberation of the general court ; Ab poaeo without fioker- 
iM. However clear this principle may be in this mat- 
ter, it would be needless and even dangerous to at- 
tempt Informing the people through the public papers, 
but It altars to mo possible to use means for preventing 
the consequences of success to Mr. S. Adams and his 
party ; and I take the liberty of submitting these to your 
itiscernment and indulgence ; one of those means would 
be for the king to cause it to be intimated to congress or 
to the ministers, “ bis surprise that the Newfoundland 
fisheries have been intended in the additional instruc- 
tions; that the United States set forth therein preten- 
sions without paping regard to the king'o righto, and 
without considering the impossibility they are under 
of making conquests, and keeping what belongs to 
Great Britain.” 

His majesty might at the same time cause a promise 
to be given to congress ” of his assistance for procuring 
admission to the other flsbories, declaring however that 
he would not be answerable for the success, and that 
he is bound to nothing, as the treaty makes no mention 
of that article.” This declaration being made before 
the peace, the hopes of the people could not be support 
od, nor could it one day be said that we left them in 
the dark on this point. It were even to be wished that 
this declaration should be made whilst New York, 
Charleston, and Penobscot are in the enemy's hands ; 
our allies will be less tractable than ever upon ihaie 
points whenever tliey recover these important ports, 
^ere are some Judicious persons to whom one may 
speak of giving up the fisheries and the* ■ of the 
West for the sake of poace. But these are enthusiasts 
who fly out at this idea, and their numbers cannot fkil 
increasing when, after the English are expelled this 
continent, the burden of the war will scarce be felt, 
it is already obaervable that the advocates for peace 
are those who lived in the country. The inhabitanu 
of towns whom commerce enriches, mechanics who re- 
ceive there a higher pay than befbre war, and 5 or 6 
times more than in Europe, do not wish for it; but it is a 
hamy circumstance that this division be nearly equal 
in tlM eongress and among the states, since our influ- 
ence can incline the beam either fur peace or war which 
ever way we choose. Another means of preserving to 
France so important a hranch of her commeroe and ne- 

* Supposed SetUomento, or Landt. 


the same time towards En^and^ so as not en- 
tirely to extinguish her hopes of a reconcilia- 
tion. 

“ I long to see you and my country once 
more before I die, beinff ever, my dear Ihend, 
yours most afiectionately. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 

In another part of the preceding letter to 
the honourable Robert R. Livingston, Dr. 
Franklin thus notices the commencement of 
the negotiation ordered by congress to be 
opened with the court of Sweden. 

As soon as I received the commission and 
instructions for treating with Sweden, I wait- 
ed on its ambassador here ; who told me, he 
daily expected a courier on that subject Yes- 
terday he wrote a note to acquaint me, that 
he would call on me to-day, having something 
to communicate. Being obliged to go to Pa- 
ris, I waited on him, when he show^ me the 
full powers he had just received, and I showed 

gotiation, is that proposed to you, sir, by M 

viz. the conquest of Cape Breton ; it seems to me, as it 
does to that minister, the only sure means of contain 
ing within bounds, when peace is made, those swarms 
of smugglen who, without regard to treaties, will turn 
all their activity, daring spirit, and means towards the 
fisheries, whose undertaxings congress will not perhaps 
have the power or the will to repress. If it be appre- 
hended, that the peace which is to put an end to the 
present war will prove disagreeable to any of the 
united States, there appears to me a certain method 
of guarding against the effects of this discontent, of 
preventing the declarations of some states and other 
resources which turbulent minds might employ (br 
availing themselves of the present Juncture. This 
would be for his majesty to cause a memorial to be de- 
livered to congress, wherein should be stated the use 
made by his ministers of the powers entrusted to them 
by that assembly; and the impediments which may 
have stood in the way of a fuller satisfaction on every 
point. This step would certainly be pleasing to con- 
gress; and should It become necessary to inform the 
people of this memorial, it could easily be done; they 
would be flattered by it, and it might probably beget 
the voice and concurrence of the public. I submit these 
thoughts to you early, and although peace appears yet 
to be distant, sir, by reason of delays and difficultieK 
attending the communications, that period will be a 
crisis when the partisans of France and England will 
openly appear, and when that power will employ every 
means to diminish our influence; and re-establish her 
own; it is true, the independent party will always 
stand in great want of our support, that the fears and 
jealousies which a remembrance of the former govern- 
ment will always produce, must operate as tlie safe- 
guard to our alliance, and as a security for the attach- 
ment of the Americans to us. But it is best to be pre- 
pared for any discontent, although it should be but 
temporary. It is remarked by some, that as England 
has other flshenes besides Newfoundland, she may per 
haps endeavour that the Americans should partake in 
that of the Great Bank, in order to conciliate their af 
fection, or procure them some compensation, or create 
a suhiect Of jealousy between them and us; Imt it does 
not seem likely that she will act so contrary to their 
true interest, and were she to do so, it will be foi the 
better to have declared at an early period to the Ameri- 
cans, that their pretension is not founded, and that h$$ 
myestf does not moan to owpport it. 

1 here inclose, sir, tran^ations of the speech made 
by the governor of South Cariff ina to the assembly, and 
of their answer. These interesting productions con- 
vev in a forcible manner the sentiments of the in- 
habitanu of that state, and aj^iieared to me worth com- 
municating to you. 

I am, dbc. 

(Signed) BAKBE DE MARBOXB. * 
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him mine. We agreed to meet on Wednes- 
day next, exchange copies, and proceed to bu- 
siness. His commissicm has some polite ex- 
pressions in it ; viz. * That his roajes^ thought 
It for the good of his subjects to enter into a 
treaty of ami^ and commerce with the 
United States dr America, who had establish- 
ed their independence, so justly merited by 
their courage and constancy,' or to that effect 
I imagine uiis treaty will soon be completed.” 

This actually took place about four months 
afterwards, (April 3d, 1783,) when a treaty of 
amity and commerce between the Umted 
States of America and Sweden, was conclud- 
ed and signed by the respective plemjioten- 
tiaries, Ih. FranJdin and the count de Krutz. 

Not long after this transaction. Dr. Frank- 
lin received the following letter from the 
Swedish charge d'affaires, afterwards ambas- 
sador at the court of France, (baron de Stael) 
announcing the reception from hie court of the 
ratification of the treaty, and renewing the 
request made by the late ambassador, count 
de Krutz, (intended no doubt as a compliment 
to Dr. Franklin,) relative to Mr. fWiklin 
being appointed by congress, resident minis- 
ter at the court of Sweden ; where the count 
then held the situation of prime minister. 

“ A son Excellence M, Franklin, 

" Paris, le 13 Juin, 1783. 

Monsieur, — Je viens de recevoir la rati- 
fication de sa maj^, du traite de commerce 
conclu avec les "^ts Unis ; laquelle j'aurai 
I'honneur de vous remettre aussitdt qu'elle 
pourra ^tre ^hang^ centre celle du ccmgr^ 
“ Permettez, monsieur, que je vous repute 
a cette occasion, la demande que Mons. I'am- 
bassadeur (le comte de Krutz) vous a faite, au 
sujet de monsieur Franklinj votre petit JiU, 
H a eu I’honneur de vous dire, que le Roi 
verroit avec plaisir raider auprds de lui, en 
qualite de ministre du congr^ une personne 
qui porte votre nom ; et y joint des qualiti^ 
ausBi estimables que le jeune M. Franklin. 
Avant de partir,! il m'a charge de vous rep^ 

TRANSLATION. 

* TV Am ExcelUhcy Mr, Franklin. 

have received the ratiflcation from bii roa- 
jeety, of the treaty of commerce conduded with the 
United Sutee, which I fhall have the power of trane- 
mittina to you ae coon ai it can be ezchanfed for that 
of the ^nfrew. 

Fbrmit me, sir, to repeat to you on this occasion, the 
request that the ambassador (count de Kmta) made to 
you, on the sul^ect of Mr. Franklin, your mandson, he 
has had the honour to say to you, that the kinf will 
see with pleasure reside near him, in quality of minis- 
ter of the congress, a person who bears your nanm, and 
Joins thereto, qualities so estimable as the young Mr. 
FVanklin. Before parting, he haschar|ed me to repeat 
to you the same assurance ; and permit me to add my 
own wishes, tot the snceess of this aflhir. 

I have the bonoor to be, with the most perfect esteem, 
and inviolahte atuehment, sir, he. 

BARON D£ 8TAEL. 

(t de Paris.) 


FRANKLIN. Ifi? 

ter la mdme mamirance ; et vous me permet- 
trez d'y ajouter les vgbux que je fris en inon 
particiuier, pour la reussite de cetto afiaire. 

** Tai rhooiiear d'etre avec I'estime et I'at- 
tachement les plus parfiuts et inviolables, mon- 
sieur, dtc. LE BARON DE STAEL” 

Dr. Franklin shortly after communicated 
this request to the Ammican secretary for fo- 
reign afiitirB (R. R. Livingston, esquir^ in 
his official de^tch of the Ssd July, 178^ as 
follows : — 

Sc I(c 

“ You mention that an entire new ar- 
rangement with respect to fiireign affiurs, is 
under consideration. I wish to know, whe- 
ther any notice is likely to be taken in it of 
my grandson. He has now gone through an 
apprenticeship of near seven years in the 
ministerial businea^ and is very capable of 
serving the States in that line, os posseting 
all the requisites of knowledge, zeal, activity, 
language, and address. He is well liked here, 
and count de Vergennes has expressed to me 
in warm terms his very good opmion of him. 
The late Swedish ambassador, count de 
Krutz, who is gone home to be prime minis- 
ter, desired I would endeavour to procure his 
being sent to Sweden with a public character, 
assuring me that he should be glad to receive 
him there as our minister, and that he knew 
it would he ]deasing to the king. ITie pre- 
sent Swedish ambas^or has also propo^ the 
same thing to me, as you will see by a letter 
of his, which I inclose. One of the Danish 
ministers, Mr. Waltersdorff, who will proba- 
bly be sent in a public character to congress, 
has also expressed his wish that my grandson 
may be sent to Denmark. But it is not my 
custom to solicit employments for myself or 
any of my family, and 1 shall not do it in this 
case. I only that if he is not employed 
in your new arrangement, I may be inmrmed 
of it as soon as possiUe ; that while I have 
e(trength left for it, I may accompa^ him in 
a tour to Italy, returning througn Germany, 
which I think he may mue to more advan- 
tage with roe than alone, and which 1 have 
promised to afihrd him, as a reward for 
his filfthful service, and his tender filial at- 
tachment to me.” 

These intimations from foreign courts, and 
this honourable and satis&ctoiy testimony 
from one who had rendered the moot eminent 
services to his country, were unnoticed ly 
the American government; they are^ how- 
ever, no mean consolatioo to the object of 
them. 

Oiortly after signing the preliminary arti- 
cles of peace with Great Britam, Mr. Oswald's 
fimetioDsceased; and a change in administra- 
tioD taking David l&tley, esq. was 
appointed minister plenipotentiary, a^ re- 
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in his 


mired to Paris, invested, as — , 
eommiHkBi, with fuB powers 
and confer with the ministers of the 
States of America, duly authoris^, for the 
purpose of perfectin* and 
peacejnenoship, and good ^derstanding so 
happily commenced; and for opening, pro- 
inotour, and rendering perpetual, the mutual 
intercourse of trade and coming he^^ 
the BritiA dominions and the Umted States 

of America. . . , , . , 

Several private communications had ta^n 
place relative to these objects, between Dr. 
Franklin and Mr. Hartley, previous to the 
latter receiving his appointment ; these, toge- 
ther with the subsequent propositions and va- 
rious transactions that occurred, after ^ 
respective plenipotentiaries 1^ exchanged 
their full powers, will be seen in the Pwvatb 
C oBEVPONDENOE. Those with Mr. Harney 
proceeded very slowly, owing principally to 
his conceiving it necessary to send every pro- 
position, either of his own or the Ammcan 
ministers, to his court for their approbati^ 
and their delay in answering. Eventually, t^ 
English ministry would not agree to any of 
the propositions that had been made on eithCT 
side; and sent over a project for the define 
live treaty, consisting merely of the prelimu 
nariee formerly signed, with a short mtro- 
ductory paragraph, and an article at the con- 
clusion, coSrming and ratifying the said 
articles. . . 

Finding nothing could be determined upon 
at that time with respect to commercial regu- 
lationB, the American ministers, in order to 
terminate the affair, agreed to sign the plan 
offered them by Mr. Hartley, as the d^nv- 
iive treaty; which accordingly took place at 
Paris, on the 3d of Sept ITw. 

This husinees bei^ accomplished, and Dr. 
Franklin not receiving any answer whatever 
from congress to his repeated (rfficial applica^ 
tions to be recalled ; and his anxiety to ret^ 
home increasing with his age and infirmities, 
he addressed a private request to the mxae 
eflfect to his friend general Mifilin, then pi^ 
sident of congress, m order, through his iiH 
terposition aim influoace, to obtain the wish- 
ed-forbbject The following is a copy of that 
letter : — 

“ 7V> kis Excdlency Thomas Mifflin, presi- 
dent if Congress, 

(Private.) 

“ Pamt, Dec. 36, 1783. 

“Deae Sia,— 1 oongratulnte ^ very 
oerely on your appointment to that very ho- 
nourable station, the presidency of congi^ 
Svery testimony you receive of the pumic 
- ¥1^ of your services and talents, gives me 

ptoasare. . 

“I Imve w ritt e n to you a 1^ letter on bu- 
in my quality of minister. This is a 


nrivale letter, respecting my personal c<^ 
^rns, which I isresume to trouble you with 

on the score erf* our ancient friradship. 

“ In a letter of the 12th of March, 1781, 1 
stated my age and infirmities to the congress, 
and requested they would be pleas^ recall 
me, that I might enjoy the little left me ot 
the evening ^ life in repose, and m the sweet 
society of my friends and femily. I was 
swered by the then president, that when 
peace should be made, if I persisted m the 

same request, it should be granted. ] acqui- 
esced; the preliminaries were signed m JN(^ 
vember, 1782, and I then repeated my peti- 
tion. A year is past, and I have no imswer. 
Undoubtedly, if the congress should thmk my 
continuing here necessary for the public ser- 
vice, I ought as a good citizen to submit to 
their j udg ment and pleasure ; but as they 
may easily supply my place to advance, 
tlmt cannot be the case ; I suppose, therefore, 
that it is merely the multiplicity of more im- 
portant affairs, that has put my request out 
of their mind. What I would then desire of 
you is, to put this matter in trrin to be moved 
and answered as soon as possible, that I may 

arrange my affairs accordmgly. 

“ In the iW letter above mentioned, to which 
I beg leave to refer you, I gave a character 
of my grandson, William Temple Franklin, 
and Elicited for him the favour and protec- 
tion of congress. I have nothing to abate of 
that character; on the contrary, I think him 
so much improved as to be capable of execut- 
ing wito erwit to himself and advantage to 
the public, any employment in Europe toe 
congress may think fit to honour him with. 
He has been seven years in the service, and 
is much esteemed by all that know him, par- 
ticularly by the mimster here, who, since my 
new disorder, (the stone,) makes my going to 
Versailles inconvenient to me, transacts our 
business with him in the most obliging and 
friendly manner. It is natural for me, who 
love him, to wish to see him settled before I 
die, in some employ that mav probably be 
permanent; and I h^ you will be so good to 
me, as to get that affair likewise moved and 
carried through in his favour. He has, I 
think, this additional merit to plead, that he 
has served in my office as secretary several 
years, for the small salary of 300 louis a yew, 
while toe congress gave 1000 a year to the 
secretaries of other ministers, who had not 
half the employ for a secretary that I had. 
For it was long befisre a consul was sent here, 
anH we ha d wl that husinMe on our temds, 
with a great deal of admiralty business in ex- 
amining and coodemnmg captures taken by 
our cn^rs, and by ^ fVench cruisers un- 
der American oommismoos ; besides thecon- 
stant attendance in examining and recording 
toe acceplBDoes of the congress Ifilk of ex- 
change, which has been, from toe immense 
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number, very &tiguiiig ; with many other ex- 
tra aflkirs, not osi^y occurring to other min- 
isters, such as the care of the prisoners in 
En^^pd, and the constant correspondence 
relating to them, in all which -he served me 
as secretary, with the assistance only of a 
clerk at low wages, (fifty louis a year,) so 
that the saving has bron very considerable to 
the public.” 

)ft 1# « ♦ » 

Some months after this. Dr. Franklin again 
repeated the same eam^ requests, to his 
friends and former colleagues, Mr. Jay and 
Mr. Laurens, then on the point of returning 
to the United States with their families. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Jay he thus writes : 

“ Pab«y, May 13, 1784. 

“ My dear Friends, — I find I shall not be 
able to see you again as 1 intended. My best 
wishes, however, go with you, that you may 
have a prosperous voyage and a happy sight 
of your friends and fiimilies. 

“ Mr. Jay was so kind as to offer his friend- 
ly services to me in America. He will oblige 
me much by endeavouring to forward my dis- 
charge from this employment. Repose is 
now my only ambition. — If too he should think 
with me, mat my grandson is qualified to 
serve the States as secretary to a future minis- 
ter at this court, or as charge des ofikires, and 
will be kmd enough to recommend such an 
appointment, it wul exceedingly oblige me. 

I have twice mentioned this in my letter to 
congress, but have not been favoured with 
any answer ; which is hard, because the sus- 
pense prevents my endeavouring to promote 
him in some other way. I would not how- 
ever be importunate; and therefore if Mr. 
Ja.y should use his interest without effect, I 
will trouble them no more on the subject 
My gran^n’s acquaintance with the km- 
ffuage, with the court, and customs here, and 
the particular regard monsieur de Vergennes 
has for him, are circumstances in his favour. 

“God bless and protect you both. Em- 
brace ray little friend for me, and believe me 
ever yours, &c. R FRANKLIN.” 

To Mr. Laurens he writes thus : 

“ Pamy, May 13, 1784, 

* * * * * A 

“I am sorry for the numerous disap- 
pointments you have lately met with. The 
world, it is true, is full disappointments, 
but they are not equally divided, and you have 
had more than your share. 

“ The ratifications of the definitive treaty 
are now exchanged ; but Mr. Hartley waits 
for instructions respecting a treaty of com- 
merce, which, frcttn what you observe, may 
probably never arrive. I shall howevo’ be i 
^glad to receive you are so good as to 
VOL.L...Y 15 
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. promise ine» your thoughts on die subject of 
. such a trea^. 

I “ You have been so kind as to offer mo 
! your friendly services in America. You will 
t oblige me g^tly in forwarding my dismis- 
sion from mis employment, for I long much 
I to be at home ; and if you should think my 
I grandson qualified to serve the States as 
secretary to my successjwr, or charge des af- 
faires till a successor arrives, I shall thank you 
for recommending him. His krmwledge of 
this court, and acquaintance with the lan- 
guage ; and the esrteem the minister has for 
nim, are circumstances in his fiivour ; his long 
experience in the business here is another, be 
having served an apprenticeship to it for more 
than seven years. His intelligence, discre- 
tion, and address, you can judge better tlian 
myself, who may be partial. His fidelity and 
exactitude in performing his duty, ] can an- 
swer for. 

“My best wishes attend you, your very 
valuable son, and amiable daughter. God 
bless you all, and give you a good voyage, and 
a happy meeting with your friends, witn long 
life, health, and prosperity, is the sincere 
prayer of your a^tionate, humble servant, 
“B. FRANKLIN.” 

Dr. Franklin, as will have been previously 
seen, occasionally kept a private journal. The 
following extracts from one kept about this 
time, may not be found void of interest 

Private Journal. 

Pabsy, June 26, 1784. 

Mr. Waltersdorff called on me, and ac- 
quainted me with a duel that had been fought 
yesterday morning, between a French officer,'*' 
and a Swedish gentleman of that king’s suite, 
in which the latter was killed on the spot &JJd 
the other dangerously wounded : — that the 
king does not resent it as he thinks his sub- 
ject was in the wrcaig. 

He asked me if I had seen the king of 
Sweden! — I had not yet had that honour. 
He said his behaviour here was not liked ; 
that he took little notice of his own ambassa- 
dor, who being acquainted with tlie us^es of 
this co<irt was capable of advising him, but 
was not. consulted. That he was always 
talking of himself, and vainly boasting of his 
revolution, though it was known to have been 
the work of M. de Ve^ennes. That they 
began to be tired of him here, and wished 
him gone, but he proposed staying till the 
12tb July. That he had now laid aside his 
project of invading Norway, as he found Den- 
mark had made preparaticMOs to receive him. 
That he pretended the Danes had designed 
to inv^e Sweden, though it was a kiwwn 
foot, that the Danes had made no military 
preparations, even ibr defonce, till six months 
after his hegaxu I asked if it was dear that 
•Ths Coaat de la Maiek. 
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he had had an intentkm to invade Norway 1 
He said that the marching and dispositicm of 
his troops, and the fi>rtifications he hod erects 
ed, indicated it very plainly. He added, that 
Sweden was at present greatly distressed for 
provisions; that many people had actually 
died of hunger I That it was reported the 
king came here to borrow money, and to offer 
to sell Gottenburg to France; a thing not 
veij probable. 

M. Dessaulx called, and mid, it is reported, 
there is an alliance treating between the 
emperor of Austria, Russia, and England ; the 
puipose not known ; and that a counter alli- 
ance is proposed between France, Prussia, 
and Holland, in which it is supposed Spain 
will join. He added that ch^ges in the 
ministry are talked of ; that there are cabals 
against M. de Vergennes ; that M. de Calonne 
is to be Garde dos Sceaux^ with some other 
rumours fabricated perhaps at tlie Palais 
Bxiyid. 

June 29. Mr. Hammond, secretary to Mr. 
Hartley, called to tell me that Mr. Hartley 
had not received any orders by the last courier, 
either to stay cft return, which he had expect- 
ed ; and that he thought it occasioned by their 
uncertainty what terms of commerce to pro- 
pose, till the rejx)rt of the committee of coun- 
cil was laid bemre parliament, and its opinion 
known ; and that he looked on the delay of 
writing to him as a sign of their intending to 
do something. 

He told me it was reported that the king 
of Sweden had panted the free use of Gotten- 
burg as a port lor France, which alarmed the 
neighbouring powers. That in time of war, 
the northern coast of Elngland might be much 
endangered by it 

June 30th. M. Dupont, inspector of com- 
merce, came to talk with me about the free 
port of L’Orient, and some difficulties re- 
specting it ; I referred him to Mr. Barclay, on 
American merchant and commissioner for ac- 
counts ; and as he said he did not well under- 
stand English when spoken, and Mr. Barclay 
did not speak French, I offered my grandson 
to accompany him as interpreter, which he 
accepted. 

I asked him whether the Spaniards from 
the continent of America did not trade to the 
French Sugar islands? He said not The 
only commerce with the Spaniards was for 
cattle between them and the French at St 
Dominga I hod been told the Spaniards 
brought flour to the French islands mMn the 
COTitinent He had not heard of it If we 
can find that such a trade is allowed (perhaps 
from the Mississippi,) have not the Unit^ 
States a claim by treaty to the same privi- 
lejre? 

July 1st The pope’s Nuncio called and ac- 
quainted me that the pope had, on my recom- 
mendation, aiqxMnted Mr. Jc^ Curol, su-J 


perior of the Catholic clergy in America, with 
many of the powers of a bishop ; and that 
prob^ly he would be made a bishop in parti' 
bus before the end of the year. He asked 
me which would be most convenient for him, 
to come to France, or go to St Domingo for 
ordination by another bishop, which was ne- 
cessary. I mentioned Quebec as more con- 
venient than either. He asked whether, as 
that was an English province, our govern- 
ment might not take offence at his going 
thither ? I thought no^ unless the ordinaticm 
by that bishop should give him some authority 
over our bisnop: he said, not in the least: 
that when our bishop was once ordained he 
would be independent of the others, and even 
of the pope ; which I did not clearly under- 
stand. He said the congregation de propa- 
ganda Ji^i had agreed to receive and main- 
tain and instruct two young Americans in the 
languages and sciences at Rome: (he had 
formerly told me that more would be ^ucated 
gratis in France.) He added, they had 
written from America that there are twenty 
priests, but that they are not sufficient ; as 
the new settlements near the Mississippi have 
need of some. 

The Nuncio said we should find that the 
Catholics wera not so intolerant as they had 
been represented; that the inquisition in 
Rome had not now so much power as that in 
Spain ; and that in Spain it was used chiefly 
os a prison of state. That the congregation 
would have undertaken the education of more 
American youths, and may hereafter, but that 
at present they are overburdened, having some 
from all parts of the world. He spoke Tightly 
of their new Bostonian convert, Thayer's con- 
version : that he hod advised him not to go to 
America, but settle in France. That he 
wanted to go to convert his countrymen ; but 
he knew nothing yet of his new religion him- 
self, &c. 

Received a letter from Mr. Bridgen of Lon- 
don, dated the 22d ™«t, acquainting me that 
the council of the Royal ^iety had voted 
me a gold medal, on account of my letter in 
favour of captain Cooke. Lord Howe had 
sent me his Journal, 3 vols. 4to., with a large 
volume of engravings, on the same account, 
and, as he writes, ** with the king's appro- 
bation." 

July 3. Mr. Smeathman comes, and brings 
two Englisli or Scotch gentlemen : one a che- 
valier of some order, me other a physician 
who had lived long in Russia. Much con- 
versation. Putrid fevers common in Russia, 
and in winter much more than in summer: 
therefore supposed to be owing to their hot 
rooms. In a mntleman’s house there are 
sometimes one hundred domestics ; thc^e have 
not beds, but sleep twenty or thirty in a close 
room wanned fay a stove, lying on the floor 
and on benches. The stoves are heated fay 




wood. As soon as it is burnt to coals, the 
chimney is stopped, to prevent the escape oi 
hot, and entry of coJd air. So they breathe 
the same air over and over again all night 
These fevers he cured by wrapping the pa- 
tient in linen wet with vmegw, and making 
them breathe the vapour of vinegar thrown 
on hot bricks. The Russians have the art of 
distilling spirits from milk. To prepare it for 
distillation it must when beginning to sour, 
be kept in continual motion or agitation for 
twelve hours; it then becomes an uniform 
vinous liquor, the cream, curd, and a^eous 
part or whey, all intimately mixed. Excel- 
lent in this state for restoring emaciated bo- 
dies. This operation on milk was discovered 
long since by the Tartara, who, in their ram- 
bhi^ life often carry milk in leather bags on 
their horses, and the motion produced the ef- 
fect It may be tried with us by attaching a 
large bag of milk to some part of one of our 
miUs. 

July 6. Directed Temple Franklin, who 
goes to court to-d^, to mention three things 
to the minister. The main levee of the ar- 
rested goods, the port of L’Orient, and the 
consular convention; which he did with ef- 
fect — The port is fixed — and the convention 
preparing. Hear that Gottenburg is to be a 
free port for France, where they may assem- 
ble northern stores, 

Mr. Hammond came and dined with me. 
He acquaints me, from Mr. Hartley, that no 
instructions are yet come from England. 

July 7. A very hot day. Received a visit 
from the secretary of the king of Sweden, M. 
Franke, accompanied by the secretary of the 
embassy. 

July 8. M. Franke dines with me, in com- 
pany with Mde. Helvetius, abbe de la Roche, 
M. Cabanls, and an American captain. The 
kM of Sweden does not go to E^land. 

Aly 10. Mr. Grand came to propose my 
dining with the Swedish court at bis house, 
which is next door, and I consented. While 
he was with me the consul came. We talk- 
ed about the Barh^ jwwers; they are four, 
Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. He 
informed me that Salee, the principal port 
belonging to the emperor of Morocco, had for- 
merly been fiimous for corsairs. That this 
prince had discouraged them, and in 17C^, 
published an edict declaring himself in peace 
with all the world, and fortid their cruising 
any more, appointing him consul for those 
Christian states who had none in his country. 
That Denmark pays him 25,000 jriostrea for-- 
te$ yearly, in money ; Sweden is engaged to 
send an ambassador every two years with 
preeente; and the other powers buy their 
peace in the same manner; except Spain and 
the Italian States, with whom tfa^ have con- 
stant war. That he is cmisul for Sardinia 
, and Prussia, for whom he procured treaties 


of peace. That he proposed a peace hr Rus- 
sia; but that the emperor havmg heard that 
Russia was gmng to war with his brother, the 
grand seignior, & refused it Mr. Audibert 
Caille (the consul) thinks it shameful for 
Christei^om to pay tribute to such canaille, 
and proposes two ways of reducing the bar- 
barians to peace with all Europe, Mging 
them to quit their piratical practices. They 
have need of many articles from Europe, and 
of a vent for their superfluous commodities. 
If, therefore, all Europe would agree to refuse 
any cx>mmerce with them, but on condition 
of their quittii^ piracy, and such an agree- 
ment could be mithfully observed on our part, 
it would have its effect upon them. But if 
any one power would contmue the trade with 
them, it would defeat the whole. There was 
another method he had projected, and com- 
municated in a memorial to the court here, 
hv Mr. de Rayneval; which was, that France 
should undertake to suppress their piracies 
and give peace to all Europe, by means of its 
influence with the Porte : for all the p^le 
of these states being obliged by their religion 
to go at times in caravans to Mecca, and to 
pass through the grand seignioFs dominions, 
who gives them escorts of troops through the 
desart, to prevent their being plunders and 
perhaps massacred by the Ara^ he could re- 
fuse them paseage and protection, but on con- 
dition of their living p^ceably with the Eu- 
ropeans, &c. He ^ke of Montgomery’s 
transaction, and of Crocco, whom he under- 
stands was authorised by the court The 
barbarians, he observed, having no commer- 
cial ships at sea, had vastly the advantage of 
the Europeans ; for one could not make re- 
prisals on their trade. And it has long been 
my opinion, that if the European nations, who 
are powerful at sea, were to make war upon 
us Americans, it would be better for us to re- 
nounce commerce in our own bottoms, and 
convert them all into cruisers. Other nar 
tions would furnish us with what we wanted, 
and take oflT our produce. He promised me a 
note of the commerce of Barbaiy, and we are 
to see each other again, as he is to stay here 
a month. 

Dined at Mr. Grand’s, with the Swedish 
gentlemen. They were Mona Lo^stein, 
secretary of the embassy, and with 
whom I had a good deal of conversation no- 
lating to the commerce possible between cm* . 
two countries. I found they had seen at 
Rome, Charles Stuart, the pretender: tiiey 
^ke of his situation as very hard; that 
France, who had formerly allowed him a pen- 
sum, had withdrawn it, and that he sometimes 
alm^ wanted bread! 

July 11. M. Waltendorff called. He heard 
that the agreement with Sweden rejecting 
the port of Gottenbmv is not likely to ne oon- 
cluded. That Swe£n wanted an island in 
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West Indiei, to exchange. I think she 
ii hotter without it 


iiidy Id. Meam Mirabeau and Champfort 
Cline and reed their translation of the Ameri- 
can pamphlet written by Mr. iEdanus Burke 
of ^th Carolina, against the Cincinnati, 
which they have much enlarged, intending 
U oi a covered satire against noblesse in 
general. It is well done. There are also 
remarks on the last letter of general Wash- 
in^n on that subject They say general 
\^^uihington missed a beau moment^ when he 
accept^ to be of that society, which wme 
aiiect to call an order. The same of the 
marquis de la Fayette. 

July 14. Mr. Hammond calls to acquaint 
me that Mr. Hartley is still without any in- 
structions relating to the treaty of commerce ; 
and suppo^ it occasioned by their attention 
to the India bill I said to him, — your court 
and this seem to be waiting for one another, 

. with respect to the American trade with your 
respective islands. You are both afraid of 
doing too much for us, and yet each wii^es 
to do a little more than tlie other. You had 
better have accepted our generous proposal 
at first, to put us both on the same footing of 
free intercourse that existed before the war. 
You will make some narrow regulations, and 
then France will go beyond you m generosity. 
You never see your follies till too late to mend 
them. — He said, lord Sheffield was continually 
exasperating the parliament against America. 
He had latmy been publishing an account of 
loyalists murdered there, &c. Probably in- 
vented. 

Thursday, July 15. The duke de Chartres’s 
balloon went off this morning from St Cloud, 
himself and three others in the gallery. It 
was foggy, and they were soon out of sight 
But the machine being disordered, so that the 
trap or valve could not be opened to let out 
the expanding air, and fearing that the bal- 
loon would burst they cut a hole in it which 
ripped larger, and they fell rapidly, but re- 
ceived no haim They had been a vast 
height met with a cloud of snow, and a tor- 
nado which frightened them. 

Friday, 16. Received a letter from two 
young gentlemen in Londoi^ who are come 
firom America for ecclesiastical orders, and 
complain that they have been delayed there a 
year, and that the archbishop will not permit 
them to be ordained, unless they will take the 
oath of allegiance ; and desiring to know if 
they may be ordained here. Inquired and 
learned, that if ordained here, they must vow 
obedience to the archbishop of Paris. Di- 
rected my grandson to ask Uie Nuncio, if their 
bishop in America might not be instructed to 
do it literally 1 

Saturday, 17. The Nuncio aaya the thing 
Js impossihle, unless the gentlemen become 
Roman GathoUos. Wrote them an answer. 


Sunday, 18. A abbe brings me a huge 
manuser^ oontaming a scheme of refonnar 
tioQ of lUl churches and states, rdigion, com- 
merce, lawst die., which he has jdanned in 
his closet, without much knowle^ of the 
workl I have promised to look it over, and 
be is to call next Thursday. It is amazing 
the number of k^pglators that kindly bring 
me new plans mr governing the United 
States. 

Monday, July 19. Had the Americans at 
dinner, with Mr. Wliite and Mr. Arbuthnot 
from England. The latter was an officer at 
Gibraltar during the late siege. He says the 
Spaniards might have taken it ; and that it is 
now a place of no value to England. That 
its supposed use as a port for a fleet to pre- 
vent the junction of the Brest and Toulon 
squadrons, is chimerical That while the 
Spaniards are in possession of Algeziras, they 
can with their gun-boats, in the use of which 
they are grown very expert, make it impossi- 
ble for any fleet to lie there. 

Tuesday, 20. My grandson went to court. 
No news there, except that the Spanish fleet 
against Algiers is sailed. Received only one 
American letter by the packet, which is from 
the college of Rliode Island, desiring me to 
solicit benefoctions of the king, whi(m 1 can- 
not do, for reasons which I shall give them. 
It is inconceivable why I have no letters from 
congress. The treaties with Denmark, Por- 
tugal, &c. all neglected ! * Mr. Hartley makes 
the same complaint He is still without or- 
ders. Mr. Hammond called and dined with 
me; says Mr. Pitt begins to lose his popu- 
larity ; nis new taxes, and project about the 
navy bills, give great discontent. He has 
been burnt in effigy at York. His East India 
bill is not likely to go down ; and it is thought 
he cannot stand long. Mr. Hammond is a 
friend of Mr. Fox ; — whose friends, that have 
lost their places, are called Fox^s Martyrs. 

Wedne^ay, July 21. Count de Haga (the 
king of Sweden) sends his card to take leave. 
M. Grand tells me he has bought here my 
bust, with that of M. D’Alembert or Diderot, 
to take with him to Sweden. He set out last 
ni^t. 

Thursday, 22. Lord Fitzmaurice, son of 
lord Shelburne, arrives ; brought me sundry 
letters and papera 

He thinks Mr. Pitt in danger of losing his 
majority in the house of commons, though 
great at present ; for he will not have where- 
withal to pay them. I said, that governing 
by a parliament which must be bribed, was 
employing a very expensive machine, and 
that the people of England would in time find 
out, though they had not yet, that since the 
pwliament must al^jrs do the will of the 
minister, and be paid for doing it, and the 
people must find the money to pay them, it 
would be the same thing in effect, but much 
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chetper, to be governed by the minister at 
fint without a parliai^t ^piose pre- 
sent seemed to thmk the reascming clear. 
Lord Pitzmaurice appears a sensible, amiable 
young maa 

Tuesday, 27. Lwrd Pitzmaurice called to 
see me. His father having requested that I 
would give him such instructive hints as 
might be useful to him, 1 occasionally men- 
tioned the old story of Demosthenes* answer 
to one who demanded what was the first point 
of oratory? Action, The second? Action, 
The third ? Action : which, I said, had been 
generally imderstood to mean the action of an 
oratm* with his hands, &o. in speaking ; but 
^t I thought another kind of action of more 
importance to an orator, who would persuade 
people to follow his advice, viz. such a course 
of action in the conduct of life, as would im- 
press them with an opinion of his integrity, 
as well as of his understanding. That this 
opinion once established, all the difficulties, 
delays, and oppositions, usually occasioned by 
doubts and suspicions, were prevented ; and 
such a man, though a very imperfect speaker, 
would almost always carry his points against 
the most flourishing orator, who had not the 
character of sinceri^. To express my sense 
of the importance of a good private character 
in public affairs more strongly, I said the ad- 
vantage of having it, and the disadvantage of 
not having it, were so great, that I even be- 
lieved if (jeorge JH. had had a bad private 
character, and John Wilkes a good one, the 
latter might have turned the former out of his 
kingdom. — Lord Shelburne, the father of lord 
Fitznmurice, has unfortunately the character 
of being insincere ; and it hu hurt much of 
his usefulness; though in all my concerns 
with him, I never saw any instance of that 
kind. 

[This Journal does not app^ to have been 
continued further at this period ; it is to be 
regretted that it is not more extensive.] 

In the year 1784, when animal magnetism 
made considerable noise in the world, particu- 
My at Paris, it was thoiight a matter of such 
importance, that the king appointed commis- 
sioners to examine into the roundation of this 
pretended science. Dr. Franklin, at the par- 
ticular request of his majesty, signified to nim 
by a letter from the minister, consented to be 
one of the number. After a fair and diligent 
examination, in the course of which, doctor 
Delon, a pupil and partner of Mesmer, repeat- 
ed a number of experiments, in the presence 
of the commissioners, some of which were 
^ied upon themselves, they determined that 
it was a mere trick, intend^ to impose qq the 
ignorant and credulous; and gave m their re- 
port accordingly to hk majesty; which was 
afterwards pubUdied fiir the infermation of the 
poldic. Mesmer, and his associate Dekxi, 
15 * 
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were thps interruptod in their career to wealth 
and spurious fiune ; and a nxist insolent at- 
tempt to impose upon the human understand- 
ing; baffled. 

Sometime after, Dr. Franklin, in a letter to 
his frie^ Dr. Ingenhausz, thus notices the 
subject: — 

** Mesmer continues here, and has stiD some 
adherents, and some pr^tice. It is surprising 
how much credulity still subsists in the world. 
I suppose all the phjrsicians in France put 
together, have not made so much money, 
during the time he has been here, as he alone 
has done ! And we have fiow a fresh folly. 

I A magnetiser pretends, that he can, by estab- 
! lishing what is called a rapfort between any 
person and a scmnaimbvle^ put it in the power 
of that person to direct the actions of the 
somnamlnUe by a simple strong volition only, 
without speakii^ or making any signs; and 
many people daUy flock to see this strange 
operation.” 

The important ends of Dr. Franklm*8 mis- 
sion to Europe being attained by the establish- 
ment and acKnowledgment of American inde- 
pendence ; and the infirmities of age and dis- 
ease increasing upon him, he became more 
and more desirous of being relieved from his 
public situation, and of returning to his native 
country. Upon a renewed application to con- 
gress to be recalled, he at len^ obtained his 
request, and Mr. Thomas Jenerson was ap- 
pointed to succeed him; a more able a^ 
suitable successor, in every respect, could not 
have been found. 

The fbllowiitf letters passed on this occa- 
sion, between Dr. Franklin, and the French 
minister for foreign affairs. 

“ To his Excellency Count de Vergennes. 

Pawv, May 3, 1785. 

“ Sir, — 1 have the honour to acquaint your 
excellency, that I have at length obtamed, 
and yesterday received, the permission of 
congress to return to America. As my malady 
makes it impracticable for me to pay my 
devoirs at Versailles personally, may I beg 
the favour of you, sir, to express respectfully 
for me to his majesty, the deep sense I have 
of all the inestimable benefits his goodness 
has conferred on my countiy; a sentiment 
that it will be the business of the little re- 
mainder of life now left me, to impress equal- 
ly on the minds of aD my countrymen. My 
sincere prayers are, that G<^ may shower 
down his blessings on the king, tlte queen, 
their children, and all the ro3ral &mily,to the 
latest generatioiis I 

** Permit me, at the same time, to ofier you 
my thankful acknowledgments fer the protec- 
tion and countenance you afflvded me at my 
arrival, and your many fevouts dnring my 
residence hero ; of wlikA I riiall always retain 
the most grateful remembriBce. 
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“ ctukUco would had the honour 
of wjuting on you with thijsi letter, but he has 
h^en BomO time ill of a fever. 

“With the greatest esteem and respect, 
opd best wishes for the constant prosperity of 
yourself, and idl your amiable femily, I am, 
sir, your excellency’s most obedient and most 
humble servant, B. FRANKLIN.” 

[Anewer to tbe fonegoiogj 

* “ A son Excellence Monsieur Franklin. 

** A VBRHAiLLBfl, le 32 Mai, 17^. 

“ J’ai appris avec beaucoup de peine, mon- 
sieur, votre retraite et votre prochain depart 
pour I’Amerique. Vous ne devez pas douter 
que les regrets que vous laisserez, ne soient 
proportionnes A la consideration dont vous 
jouissez k si juste titre. Je puis vous assurer, 
monsieur, que I’estime que le roi vous porte, 
ne vous laisse rien desirer, et que sa majeste 
apprendra avec une veritable satisfaction, que 
VOS compatriotes ont recompense d’une ma- 
ni^re digne de vous, les importans services 
que vous leur avez rendus. 

“ Je vous prie, monsieur, de me conserver 
une part dans votre souvenir, et de ne jamais 
douter de la sincerite de I’interdt ^ue je 
prends k votre bonheur : il a pour principe les 
sentimens d’attachement que je vous ai voues, 
et avec lesquels j’ai I’honneur d’etre, mon- 
sieur, votre tres-humble et tr^s-obeissant ser- 
viteur, DE VERGENNES.” 

One of the last public acts of Dr. Franklin 
in Europe, as plenipotentiary from congress, 
took place on the 9tn of July, 1785, when he 
concluded and signed (jointly with other 
American commissioners) a treaty of amity 
and commerce between the United States of 
America and the king of Prussia. This treaty 
is remarkable as containing a strong and last- 
ing testimony of Dr. Franklin’s wonted phi- 
lanthropy. In it was introduced for the first 
time, (and, to the disgrace of governments, 
perhaps for the last) that benevolent article 
against the molestation of the persons and 
property of unarmed citizens in time of war ; 
and against privateering. The establishing 

TRANSLATION. 

* To hi$ ExceUoncy M. Franklin. 

Versaillui, S3d May, J785. 

I learn witb ireat pain, air, of your resignation, and 
that you are alMUt to return to America. You can 
ha^re no doubt of tberegreu whieh your departure will 
produce : it will be proportioned to that consideration 
to which you are so justly entitled. I can assure you, 
sir, that the esteem which the king bears fhr you, is 
not less than you could wish, and that his majesty con- 
templates with true gratification, that your country- 
men will appreciate in a manner worthy of you, the 
importance of the services which y<m have rendered to 
your country. 

I pray you, sir, to retain for me a place in your re- 
membrtnoe, and never to doubt the sincerity of tbe 
interest which I take in your happineea: it la in tbe 
spirit of (base feelings of attacbmeiit that I offer you 
the wisbes^With which I have the honour to be, sir, 


of this jprinciple as the future law of imtions, 
was a ravourite object of Dr. Franklin, in 
the beginning of me year 1783, he formally 
proposed the same to the British government, 
through the medium of one of its envoys, as 
appears by his letter to Mr. Oswald of the 
14th January, 1763, to which is subjoined his 
motives and arguments at length, in favour 
of this improvement of the law of natums. 
The article then proposed was nearly the 
same as that whicn he afterwards actually 
introduc^ and cmistituted as part of the 
treaty with Prussia ; it runs tlius : 

ARTICLE 23. 

“ If war should arise between the two contracting 
parties, tbe merchants of either countp^ then residing 
in the other, shall be allowed to remain nine months, 
to collect Uieir debts and settle their afihirs, and may 
depart freely, carrying off all their effects without 
molestation or hindrance. And all women and chil- 
dren, scholars of every faculty, cultivators of the earth, 
artizans, manufacturers, and fishermen, unarmed, and 
inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, and {daces ; and 
in general all others whose occuiiations are for the 
common subsistence and benefit of mankind, shall be 
allowed to continue their resjjective employments, and 
shall not be molested in their [lersons; nor shall their 
houses or goods be burnt or otherwise destroyed, nor 
their fields wasted by the armed force of the enemy, 
into whose {lOwer, by the events of the war, they uiay 
hapiicn to fall ; but if any thing is necessary to be 
taken fVom them for the use of such armed force, tbe 
same shall be |)aid for at a reasonable price. And all 
merchant and trading vessels, employed in exchanging 
the products of different places, and thereby rendering 
the necessaries, conveniences, and comforts of human 
life, more easy to be obtained, and more general, shall 
be allowed to pass free and unmolested ; and neither 
of the contracting {lowers shall grant or issue any com- 
mission to any private armed vessels, em{)owering 
them to take or destroy such trading vessels, or inter- 
rupt such commerce.”* 

During Dr. Franklin’s residence in France, 
notwithstanding the important and multifori- 
ous concerns attending his public situation, 
he nevertheless found time to write several 
papers on philosophical and other subjects; 
which will appear in their appropriate places. 

A few days before he left Passy, he receiv- 
ed an additional proof of the personal esteem 
entertained for him at the court of France, by 
the following letter from the marechal due 
de Castries, the minister of the marine. 

“ A son Excellence M. Franklin. 

” Versaii.les, le 10 Juillet, 1785 

“ Je n’ai apprLs, monsieur, que depuis tr^ 
peu de jours, les dispositions que vous avez 
faites pour votre depart Si j’en eusse ete 
informe plutdt, je me serois empresse k pro- 
poser au roi de destiner une fregate pour vous 
transporter dans votre patri^ d’une mani^re 
k lui fiure connoitre la consideration que les 
services distingues que vous avez rendus vous 

♦This Prussian treaty, entered into on the 9th July, 
1785, to continue in force tei^ears ; a new treaty was 
entered into the 11th July, 1799; in which the humane 
clause was ofociaUf abandoned, u{ion tbe pretence of 
** the article respacting/rM mnkinf free gooda not 

being suflicienlly retpMted during tbe two laat wart 
John Qulney Aaamt being the negotiator, and Jotm 
Adami faeiat preaid^t of the UnitM flutea. 

fmuKik. 
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out acquis en FroncCt at les bontea paiticu- 
litres w m majeste pow voua. 

**Je vous prie, mouaieur, mes re- 

mts, et une nouvelle aasurancede la plus paiv 
nite axisiderBlioii avec laquelle j^at l*honiieur 
d'etre, monaieury votre trea-humble et trea* 
obeiaBant serviteur, 

“LE MARL. DE CASTRJ^”* 

The infirmity under which Dr. Franklin 
laboured, was such, that he could not support 
the motion of a cania^. In ccmsequence, I 
the queen^s litter, home by Spanish mules, 
was kindly offered and gratefully accepted, to 
convey hun firom Passy to Havre-deiirace, 
where he proposed embarking. In this easj 
vehicle he made that journey, followed by his 
family and some fnends in carriages. On 
the road, he experienced every ma^ (d* res- 
pect, attention, and kindness, from several of 
the nobility and gentry who% chateaux lay 
adjoinii^, and particularly from the cardinal 
de la Rochefoucault, at Graillon, where he 
passed a night with his accompanying friends 
and attendants. He arrived safe at Havre, 
without having experienced any material in- 
convenience from the journey, and there em- 
barked in a small pacKet, crossed the British 
channel, and land^ at Southampton. Here 
he remained a few days, and had the satisfoc- 
tion of seeing his son, the former governor of 
New Jersey ; and receiving tlie visits of seve- 
ral of his English frienmu Amoi^ these 
were the bishop of SL Asaph (Dr. Ripley,) 
Mr. Benjamin Vaughan, &.c. He em- 
barked on board a Philadelphia ship called the 
London Packet^ captain Tliomas Truxton, on 
the 27th July, and after a prosperous voyage 
arrived at Philadelphia on the 14th Septem- 
ber. But his own account of his journey from 
Passy, to Havre, and his subsequent voyage 
to &uthampton and thence to America, as 
taken from ^ pocket journal, may not per- 
haps be entirely void of interest It is as 
follows. 

Private Journal. 

“ Having staid in France about eight and a 
half years, I took leave of the court and my 

TRANSLATION. 

* To kis Ezeelleney Mr. Franklin. 

VtK8AiLLE«, 10 July, 1785. 

I was not apprized, sir, until within a few hours, of 
the arrangements which you have made for your de- 
parture. Had I been infmmed of it sooner, I should 
nave proposed to the king to order a frigate to convey 
ou to yonr own country, in a manner suitable to the 
nown importance of the services you have been en- 
gaged in, to the esteem you have acquireil in Prance, 
and the particular esteem which bis majesty entertains 
for you. 

* Ptay you, sir, to accept my regrets and a renewed 
asnirance of the most entire consideration, with which 
1 have the honour to ha, sir. your very huahle and 
very obedient servant, 

L£ MARECHAL DE CASTRIES. 


frieods, 01)4 set out on my return home, July 
12, 1785, leavii^ Passy with my two grand- 
sons, at four P. Si; arrived' shout ei^fht at St. 
Qermams. M. de Chaumont, with ms daugh- 
ter ^phia, accomi^ed us tioNarUerre* M. le 
Veillard will continue withustoHavra Wc 
met at St Oermains the Miss Alezimders 
with Mra Williams our cousin, who pro- 
vided a lodging for me at M. Benoit’a I 
found that the motion of the litter, lent me by 
the due de Coigny, did not much incommode 
me. It was one of the queen’s, carried by 
two very lar^ mulea the muleteer riding 
another; M. le Veillard and my children in a 
carriage. We drank tea at M. Benoit’s, and 
went early to bed. 

Wedne^ay, July 18. Breakfest with our 
friends, take leave and continue our journey, 
dine at a good inn at Meulan, and get to Man- 
tes in the evening. A messenger from the 
cardinal de Rochefoucault meets us there, 
with an invitation to us to stop at ^ house at 
Gaillon the next day, acquainting us at the 
same time, that he would take no excuse, for 
being all-powerful in his archbishopric, he 
would stop us nolens volens at his habitation, 
and not permit us to lodge any where else. 
We consented. Lo^ed at Mantes. Found 
myself very little fatigued with the day’s jour- 
ney, the mules going only foot pace. 

Thursday, jfly 14. Proce^ early, and 
breakfasted at Vernon. Received a visit 
there from vicomte de Tilly and his comtesse. 
Arrive at the cardinal’s without dining, about 
six in the afternoon. It is a superb ancient 
chateau, built about three hundred and fifty 
years since, but in fine preservation, on an 
elevated situation, with an extensive and 
beautiful view over a well cultivated country. 
The cardinal is archbishop of Rouen. A long 
gallery contains the pictures of all his prede- 
cessors. The chapel is elegant in the old 
style, with well-pamted glass windows. The 
terrace magnificent We supped early: The 
entertainment was kind and cheerful. We were 
allowed to go early to bed, on account of our 
intention to depart early in the morning. The 
cardinal pressM us to pass another day witfi 
him, offering to amuse us with hunting in his 
park : but the necessity we are under of be- 
mg in time at Havre, would not permit So 
we took leave and retired to rest. The car- 
dinal is much respected and beloved by the 
people of this country, bearing in all respects 
an excellent character. 

Friday, July 15. Set out about five in tlie 
morning, travelled till ten, then stopped to 
breakfast, and remained in the inn during the 
heat of the day. We had heard at the cardi- 
nal’s, that our friend Mr. Holker of Rouen 
had been out as far as Port St Antoine to meet 
us; expecting us there from a letter of M. de 
Omumont’a Here came to us one of his ser- 
vants, who was sent to inquire if any accident 
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hai hanmed to ub <»i the road, and was or- form from the mtendant, the governor or 
tOl he got intelligence. He commandant, the officers of the regiment of 
went diiwtly back, and we proceed. We Poitou and Picardy, the corps of engineers, 
paamed a chain of chalk mountains very high, and M. Timosm . 

Wfth strata of flints. The quantity tibat ap- M. Limoein proper several vessels; all 
pears to have been washed away on one siae very dear. We wait for the nmket from 
of these mountains, leaving prroipices of Southampton. Dine at M. Ruelim's, where 
three hundred feet high, gives an idea of ex- we lod^ Receive the affiliation of the 
treme antiquity. It seems as if done by the lodjro at Rouen. 

beating of the sea. We got to Rouen about Wednesday, July 20. Return the visits, 
five, were most affectionately received by Mr. Receive one firom the coiys de marine ; and 
a^ Mrs. Holker. A great company of gen- one from the cof^^s d'arttUerie, M. Houdon 
teel people at supper, which was our dinner, arrives and brings me letters. Dine at M. 
The chief president of the parliament and his Limosin’a Present M. and Mde. le Mesurier 
lady invite us to dine the next day ; but being and their sister, agreeable people of Alderney 
pre-engaged with Mr. Holker, we compou^ (Auvigny.) Blindly entertain^ by M. L. and 
ed for drmking tea. We lo^ all at Mr. his daughter. Return the last visits. 
Holker*s. The packet-boat arrives, and the captain 

Saturday, July 16. A deputation from the (Jennin^) calling at our lodging, we agreed 
academy of Rouen came with their compli- with him to carry us and me baggage we 
ments, which were delivered in form, and a have here for ten guineas, to land us at 
present for me by one of the directors, being Cowes. We are to depart to-morrow even- 
a magical square, which I think he said ex- ing. 

presE^ my name. I have perused it since, ^ursday, July 21. We had another visit 
out do not comprehend it. The duke de Cha- from M de Villeneuve, the commandant, in- 
bof s son, lately married to a Montmorency, viting us to dine with him to-morrow ; but in- 
and colonel of a regiment now at Rouen, was tendmg to go oflT this evening, we could not 
present at the ceremony, being just come in accept that honour. 

to visit me. I forgot to mention that I saw Dine with our friendly host and hostess, 
with pleasure in the cardinal’s cabinet, a por- Madame Feinee^ madame de Clerval, and two 
trait of this young man’s grandmother, mar other ladies, visit M. le Veillard with several 
dame la duchesse a’Enville, who had always gentlemea 

been our friend, and treated us with great In the evening, when we thought we were 
civilities at Paris ; a lady of uncommon intelli- on the point of departing, the captain of the 
gence and merit packet comes and acquaints us that the wind 

I received here also a present of books, is right against us, and blows so hard, that it 

3 vol. 4ta, from Dr. , with a very po- is impossible to get out and we give up the 

lite letter, which I answered. prmect till to-morrow. 

We had a great company at dinner ; and at rViday, July 22. Breakfast and take leave 
six went in a chair to the president’s, where of some friends, and go on board the packet at 
were assembled some gentlemen of the robe, half after ten. Wii^ not very fair. 

We drank tea there, awkwardly made, for Saturday, July 23. Buffet all night against 
want of practice, very little being drunk in the north west wind, which was foil in our 
France. I went to b^ early ; but my com- teeth. This continued till two o’clock to- 
pany supped with a large invited party, and day, then came fair, and we stand our course, 
were entertained with excellent sin™g. At seven P. M. we discover land, tlie Isle of 
Sunday, July 17. Set out early. Mr. Holker Wight. 
accompanied us some miles, when we took an £inday, July 24. We had a fair wind all 
aflfectionate leave of each other. Dine at night, and this morning at seven o’clock, be- 
Ivetotf a large town, and arrive at Bolbec^ ing off Cotoes, the captain represented to me 
being the longest day’s journey we have the difficulty of getting in there against the 
yet made. It is a market town of considera- flood ; and prcqxieing that we should rather 
ble bigness, and seems thriving; the people run up to Southampton^ which we did, and 
well clad, and appear better fed than those of landed there between eight and nine. Met 
the wine countriea A linen printer here of- my son, who had arrived frtim London the 
fered to remove to America, but I did not en- evening before, with Mr. Williams and Mr. 
courage him. J. Alexander. Wrote a letter to the bishop 

Monday, July 18. Left Bolbec, about ten of St Asaph, acquainting him with my ar- 
o’clock, and arrive at Havre at five P. M., rival, and be came with nis lady and daugh- 
haying stopt on the road at a miserable inn to ter, Miss Kitty, after dinner, to see us; they 
bait We were very kindly received M. talk of staying here as kng as we dkx Our 
and Mde. Ruellan. The governor makes us meeting was very affectionate. 1 write let- 
a visit, and some other genUemen. tors to Inndoii, vis. to Messrs. W. J. M. and 

Tuesday, July 19. We receive visits in Ca, to acquaint them with our arrival, and 
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desire to know when the ship will sail, and to 
Mr. Williams. These letters went by post, 
before we knew of his being here. Wrote 
also to Mr. B. Vaughan. 

Monday, July 25. The bishop and fomily 
lodging in the same inn, the Star, we all 
breakmst and dine together. I went at noon 
to bathe in Martin’s salt water hot bath, and 
floating on my back, fell asleep, and slept 
near an hour by my watch without sinking or 
turning; a thing I never did before, and should 
hardly have thought possible. Water is the 
easiest bed that can he. Read over the writ- 
ings of conveyance, &,c. of my son’s lands in 
New Jersey and New York, to my grandson. 
Write to M. Ruellan, M. Limosin, and M. 
Holker, and M. Grand. Southampton a very 
neat pretty place. The two French gentle- 
men, our friends, much pleased with it The 
bishop gives me a book in 4to. written by dean 
Paley, and the family dine with us. Sundry 
friends came to see me from London, by one 
I received a present of my friend Dr. Fother- 
gill’s works, from Dr. Lettsom ; and a book 
on finance from Mr. Gale. Mr. Williams 
tells me the ship had fallen down to Graves- 
end the 22d, so that she might be in the 
Downs the 24th, and possibly here to-morrow, 
that is, on the Mother Bank, which we can 
see hence. Mr. Williams brought a letter 
from Mr, Nepean, secretary to lord Town- 
send, addressed to Mr. Vaughan, expressing, 
that orders would be sent to the custom-house 
at Cowes not to trouble our baggage, &c. It 
is still here on board the packet that brought 
it over. Mr. Alexander takes leave for Lon- 
don ; write by him to Mr. Jackson, Dr. Jef- 
fries, Dr. Lettsom, and my son-in-law Bache, 
the latter to be sent by the packet 

July 26. Deeds signed between W. Frank- 
lin and W. T. Franklin. 

Mr. Williams having brought sundry ne- 
cessaries for me, goes down with them to 
Cowes, to be ready for embarking. Captain 
Jennings carries down our baggage that he 
brought from Havre. My dear friend, M. le 
Veillard, takes leave to go with him. Mr. 
Vaughan arrives from London, to see me. 
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Wednesday, July 27. Give a power to my 
son to recover what may be due to me from 
the British government Hear from J. Wil- 
liams t^t the ship is come. 

We eJl dine once more with the bii^p and 
family, who kindly accept our invitation to go 
on board with us. We go down in a shallop 
to the ship. The captam entertains us at 
supper. The company stay all night 

Thursday, July 28. When I waked in 
the morning found the company gone, and the 
ship under sail” 

Ifc >|( (ft He if: 

Nothing material occurred during the 
sage : Dr. Franklin occupied himself, as in 
former voyages, in ascertaining daily the tem- 
perature of the sea-water by the thermome- 
ter ; and he wrote a very interesting and use- 
ful paper on “ Improvements in Navigations'^ 
which he addressed to monsieur Aljmonse le 
Roy, at Paris. It was afterwards r^ in the 
American Philosophical Society, December 3, 
1765, and will be found in his philosophical 
writings. 

The foregoing little journal concludes thus: 

“ Tuesday, ^pt 13. The wind springing 
foir last evening after a calm, we foimd our- 
selves, this m(»iiing at sun-rising, abreast of 
the li^t^house, and between Capes May and 
Henlopen. We sail into the bay very pleas- 
antly; water smooth, air cool, day fair ano fine. 

We passed Newcastle about sun-set, and 
went on near to Redbank before the tide and 
wind foiled, then came to an anchor. 

Wednesday, Sept 14. With the flood in 
the morning came a light breeze, which 
brought us above Gloucester Point, in full 
view of dear Philadelphia! when we again 
cast anchor to wait for a health-oflicer, who, 
having made his visit, and finding no sickness, 
gave us leave to land. My son-in-law came 
with a boat for us, we landed at Market street 
wharf, where we were received by a crowd 
of people with huzzas, and accompanied with 
acclamations quite to my door. Found my 
femily well. 

God be praised and thanked for all his 
mercies 


VoL. I. . . . Z 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

PART V. 


On the arrival of Dr. Franklin in Phila- 
delphia, he was received amidst the accla- 
mationa of on immense number of the in- 
habitants, who flocked from all parts in order 
to see him, and conducted him m triumph to 
his own house. In the mean time, the can- 
non and the bells of the city announced the 
g^lad tidings to the neighbouring country; 
and he was waited upon by the coi^ess, the 
university, and all the principal citizens, who 
were eager to testify their esteem and venera- 
tion for ms character. 

His entry into Philadelphia resembled a 
triumph ; and he traversed the streets of that 
capital amidst the benedictions of a free and 
grateful people, who had not forgotten his 
servicea 

The warriors who had shed their blood 
for an independence, insured by means of his 
sagacity, were eager to exhibit to him their 
glorious wounda He was surrounded by old 
men, who had petitioned Heaven to live long 
enough to behold his return ; and by a new 
generation ea^r to survey the features of a 
great man, whose talenta whose servicea and 
whose virtues, had excited in their hearts the 
first raptures of enthusiasm. Having ad- 
vanced from a port, henceforth open to all 
nations, to a city, the model of all future capi- 
tala he beheld the public school which he had 
founded, — in a state of splendour; and saw 
the hospital, the establishment of which had 
been one of his first services, and the increase 
of which was owing to his foresight, — ^now 
fully commensurate to all his wmes: the 
latter by solacing sufiering humani^ ; the 
former hy aiding the progress of reason. He 
then turned his eyes towards the neighbour- 
ing country, embellished liberty, in which, 
in the midst of puWc prosperity, were still to 
be seal some vestiges of the ravages of the 


English ; but these only served by their con- 
trast to endear still more the pleasures arising 
from peace — and victory ! 

The following are some of the numerous 
congratulatory addressbs presented to Dr. 
Franklin on his return : 


“ To the Honourable Benjamin Franklin, Esq., L. L. D., 
Sft. SfC. 

*' The repreeentatives of the freemen of the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, in general assembly met ; in 
the most affectionate manner congratulate you on your 
safe arrival in your country, after so long an absence 
on the most important business. We likewise con- 
gratulate you on the firm establishment of the inde- 
pendence of America, and the settlement of a general 
peace, after the interesting struggle in which we were 
so long engaged. 

** We are confident, sir, that we speak the sentiments 
of this whole country, when we say, that your services, 
in the public councils and negotiations, have not only 
merited the thanks of the present generation, but will 
be recorded in the pages of history, to your immortal 
honour. And it is particularly pleasing to us, that, 
while we are sitliug as members of the assembly of 
Pennsylvania, we have the happiness of welcoming 
into the state, a person who was so greatly instru 
mental in forming its ftee constitution. 

“ May it please God to give you a serene and peace- 
ful enjoyment of the evening of life, and a participa- 
tion of that happiness you have been so instrumental 
in securing to others. 

“Signed, by order of the house, 

“JOHN BAYARD, Speaker. 

“ Assembly Chambers, Sept. 15, 1785.“ 


“ Dr. lyankBn'e B^lp. 

“ Ma. SnuKER Aim OBirrLraBN,~l am extremely 
happy to find by your ftiendly and affectionate address, 
that my endeavours to serve our country in the late 
important struggle, have met with the approbation of 
so respectable a body as the representatives of the free 
men of Pennsylvania. I esteem that a^irobation as 
one of the greatest honours of my life. 1 hope the 

K ace with which God has been graciously pleased to 
sss us may be lasting, and that the ftee constitutton 
we now enjoy, may long contribute to promote our 
common fdicity. Tba kina wishes of the general as- 
sembly fbr my particular happiness aflbct me very 
sensibly, and I 0^ ^7 would accept my thankfUl ac- 
knowledgments.” X7B 
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n th» Bom. Bet^amin FrwMin, L. L. D., 


“ Sir,— I t if with pecnliar pleasure that the AmorUitm 
PkUMoj^al Societfi, address you on this occasion. 

*' Hie high consia^tion and esteem in which we 
bold your character, so intimately combine with our 
regard tor the public welftre, that we participate emi- 
nently in the general satisfaction which your return to 
America produces. 

“ We bid you welcome to your native country, tor 
which you have done the most essential services and 
we welcome you to this chair, your occupying of which, 
as ProBident, adds to our institution much lustre in the 
eyes of the world. 

“ Sir, it reflects honour on pbitoMpAy, when one dis- 
tinguish^ by his deep investigations, and many valu- 
able improvements in it, is known to be equally dis- 
tinguished tor his philanthropy, patriotism, and liberal 
attachment to the rights of human nature. 

“ We know the favourable influence that freedom 
has upon the growth of sciences and arts. We derive 
encouragement and extraordinary felicity flrom an as- 
semblage of recent memorable events. 

“ And while we boast in a most pleasing equalitv 
permanently ascertained ; and that independence which 
you had so great a share in establishing; we have rea- 
son to expect, that this society will proceed with an 
increasing success, to conduct the important business 
tor which they originally associated.” 

Tko President' a Answer. 

" Gentlemen,— The great honour done me by the 
society, in choosing me so many years successively 
their president, notwithstanding my absence in Europe, 
and the very kind welcome they are pleased to give me 
on my return, demand my most grateful acknowledg- 
ments ; which I beg tliey would be pleased to accept, 
with my warmest wishes of success to their laudable 
endeavours for the promoting of useful knowledge 
among us, to which I shall be happy if I can in any 
degree contribute.” 


“ To the Hon. Benjamin Franklin, Esq., L. L. £>., SfC. 

‘‘ The Address of the Provost, Vice-Provost, and Profes- 
sors of the University of Pennsylvania. 

‘‘ Honoored Sir,— The Provost, Vice-Provost, and 
Professors of the University of Pennsylvania, beg leave 
to congratulate you on your safe arrival in your native 
country, afler having accomplished the duties of your 
exalted character with dignity and success. 

‘‘ While we participate in the general happiness of 
America, to the establishment of which your political 
abilities and patriotic exertions have so signally con- 
tributed; we feel a particular pleasure in paying our 
acknowledgments to the gentleman who first project- 
ed the liberal plan of the institution, over which we 
have the honour to preside. 

“ Not contented with enriching the world with the 
most important discoveries in natural philosophy, your 
benevolence and liberality of sentiment early engaged 
you to make provision for exciting a spirit of inquiry 
into the secret operations of nature ; for exalting and 
refining the genius of America, by the propagation of 
useful learning; and for qualifying many of her sons 
to make that illustrious ^ure which has commanded 
the esteem and admiration of the most polished na- 
tions of Europe. 

‘‘Among the many benevolent (Mojections which 
have laid so ample a foundation for the esteem and 
gratitude of your native country, permit this seminary 
to reckon her first establishment, upon the solid prin- 
ciples of equal liberty, as one of the most considerable 
and important ; and now when restored, through the 
influence of our hafg:^ constitution, to her onglnal 
broad and catholic bottom ; when enridied by the pro- 
tection and generous donations of a public-spirited and 
patriotic assembly ; and when flourishing under the 
countenance of the best friends of religion, learning, 
and liberty in the sute ; she cannot but promise her- 
self the continued patronage of the evening of ttmt lito 
which divine Providence has so eminently distin- 
guished. 

” May the same indulgent Providence yet eontinne 

C r protracted Ufe, enriched and crowned with the 
of Measings, to nurse and cherish this tovourite 
ddld of your youth ; that the fliture sons of science in 
this western world, may have additional reaeon to re- 
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member the name of FRANKLIN, with gratitude and 
pleasure. ^ ^ 

“Signed in the name and by order of the uculty, by 
^ “JOHN BWINO, Provost. 

“ Philadelphia, Sept. 16, 1785.” 

Dr. FrmnkUn'o Answer, 

“ I am greatly obliged, gentlemen, by your kind con- 
gratulations on my safe arrival. 

“ It gives me extreme pleasure to find, that semi 
naries of learning are increasing in America, and par- 
ticularly that the university over which you preside, 
continues to flourish. My best wishes will always at- 
tend it. 

“The instruction of youth is one of those employ- 
ments which to the public are most usetol ; it ought 
therefore to be esteemed among the most honourable ; 
its successful exercise does not, however, always meet 
with the reward it merits, except In the satistoction of 
having contributed to the forming of virtuous and able 
men for the service of their country.” 

The constitational society of Philadelphia, 
the justices of the city, the officers of the mi- 
litia, ahd several other bodies, presented to 
Dr. Franklin, on his arrival, addresses of con- 
CTatulation nearly similar ; and shortly after 
he received the following letter from that illusi- 
trious character, general Washington : — 

“ Mount Vernon, Sept. 25, 1785. 

“ Dear Sir, — Amid the public gratulations on your 
safe return to America, afler a long absence, and the 
many eminent services you have rendered it— for 
which as a benefited person I feel the obligation— per- 
I mit an individual to join the public voice in expressing 
his sense of them ; and to assure you, that as no one 
entertains more respect for your character, so none can 
salute you with more sincerity or with greater pleasure 
than 1 do on the occasion. 

‘‘ 1 am, dear sir, your most obedient and most hum- 
ble servant, G. WASHINGTON. 

“ The Hen. Dr. Franklin." 


Soon after Dr. Franklin’s arrival in Phila^ 
delphia, he was chosen a member of the su- 
preme executive council of that city; and 
shortly after was elected president of the 
state of Pennsylvania ; which honourable situ- 
ation he filled the whole time allowed by the 
constitution, viz. three successive years. 

When a general convention of the states 
was summoned to meet in Philadelphia, in 
1787, for the purpose of giving more energy 
to the government of the Union, by revising 
and amending the articles of confederation, 
Dr. Franklin was appointed a delegate from 
the state of Pennsylvania to that convention ; 
as such he signed the new constitution agreed 
on for the United States, and gave it his quali- 
fied approbation. 

The following JVdies and Remarksi drawn 
up by Dr. Franklin, together with the sub- 
stance of some of his Speeches in this con- 
vention, will be found of considerable interest ; 
and on this account, as well as to show his 
general ideas on government, ore here in- 
serted. 

Proposal for Cmuiierafion. 

June 90,1787. 

That the legialaturea of the leveral ot&tet aball 
cbooee and wnd an equal number of delegatea, namely 

— who are tocompoee the aeeond hraaco 

of the general Iqfialatan. 
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IlMtt I& til CMWorqueftioni whtrein the lOTepeifn* 
Uef of the individual iiatea may be affected, or where- 
by Ihrtr Buthority over their own citizens may be di- 
minished, or the authority of the general government 
within the several states augmented, each state shall 
have equal suffl’age. 

That in the appointment of all civil officers of the 
general gooerntueni, in the election of whom the second 
branch may by the constitution have part, each state 
shall have equal suffrage. 

That in fixing the salaries of such officers, in all al- 
lowances for public services, and generally in all ap- 
propriations and dispositions of money to be drawn 
out of the general treasury, and in all laws for sully- 
ing the treasury, the delegates of the several states 
shall have mSTOgainpropertien U the eume their respeU‘ 
ive etatee hoi actually contributed to that treaeury from 
their taxes or internal excises. 

That in case the general duties should be laid by im- 
post on goods imported, a liberal estimation shall be 
made of the amount of such impost paid in the price 
of the commodities by those states that import but lit- 
tle, and a proportionate addition shall be allowed of 
suliVage to such states, and an equal diminution of the 
suffrage of the states importing. 


REMARKS. 

The steady course of public measures is most proba- 
bly to be expected Arom a number 

A single person's measures may be good : the suc- 
cessor often differs in opinion on those measures, and 
adopts others: often is ambitious of distinguishing 
himself, by opposing them, and offering new proiects 
one is peaceably disposed ; another ma v be fond of war, 
dee. Hence foreign states can never have that confi- 
dence in the treaties or fViendahip of such a govern- 
ment, as in that which is conducted by a number. 

The single bead may be sick ; who is to conduct the 
public aflairs in that case? When he dies, who are to 
conduct till a new election? If a council, why not 
continue them ? Shall we not be harassed with fac- 
tions for the election of successors ? become, like Po- 
land, weak ft<ws our dissensions. 

Consider the present distracted condition of Holland : 
they had at first a stadtholder. the prince of Orange, a 
man of undoubted and great merit : they found some 
inconveniences, however, in the extent of powers an- 
nexed to that office, and exercised by a single person. 
On his death, they resumed and divided those powers 
among the states and cities ; but there has been a con- 
stant struggle since between that fhmily and the na- 
tion. In tne last century the then prince of Orange 
found means to inflame the populace against their ma- 
gistrates, excite a general insurrection, in which an 
excellent minister, Dewit, was murdered, all the old 
magistrates displaced, and the stadtholder re-invest- 
ed with all the former powers. In this century the 
fkther of the present stadtholder, having married a 
British princess, did, by exciting another insurrection, 
force from the nation a decree, that the stadtboldership 
should be thencefortli hereditary in his fhmily. And 
now his son, being suspected of having favoured Eng- 
land in the late war, and thereby lost the confidence 
of the nation, is forming an internal faction to support 
his power, and reinstate his favourite the duke of 
Brunswick ; and he holds up his (bmily alliances with 
England and Prussia to terrify opposition. It was this 
conduct of the stadtholder which induced the states to 
reenr to the protection of France and put their troops 
under a French, rather than the stadtholder's German 
general, the duke of Brunswick : and this is the source 
of all the present disorders in Holland, which if the 
stadtholder has abilities equal to his inclinations, will, 
probably, after a ruinoiis and bloody civil war, end in 
vstablishing an hereditary monarchy in his family. 

QmERiBB and Remarks on a Pi^r, entitled, 
** Hints for the Members qf Convention?' 
Na IT. in the Federal Gazette of Tuesday, 
Nov. 3, 1789. 

Hnrr i. of the executive branch. 

** Fsar sxasafwi s eksmU consUt ^ a ^mgle pansm:' 

OaMiial wouMaMc, iahe tohaveaooeiiBetIf Hew 
is be to be infimned of Um state tad ciicnaMtaiieea of 


the different counties, their wants, their abilities, 
their dispositions, and the characters of the principal 
people, respectiM their integrity, capacities, and qua- 
lifications for offices ? Does not the present construc- 
tion of our executive provide well for these particu- 
lars ? And during the number of years it has existed, 
have its errors or failures in answering the end of its 
appointment been more or greater than might have 
been expected from a single person ? 

“ But an individual is more etuilg watched and controlled 
than any greater number.** 

On this I would ask, who is to watch and control 
him? And by what means is be to be controlled? 
Will not those means, whatever they are. and in what- 
ever body vested, be subject to the same inconvenien- 
ces of expense, delay, obstruction of good intentions, 
See., which are objected to the present executive ? 

U. THE DURATION OF THE APPOINTMENT. 

TTUe should be governed ^ the following principles, 
the independency qf the magistrate, and tlu stability qf 
his administration : neither qf which can be secured but 
by putting both beyond the reach qf every annual gust qf 
folly and if faction.** 

On this it may be asked, ought it not also to be put 
beyond the reach of every triennial, quinquennial, or 
septennial gust of folly and faction, and in short be- 
yond the reach of folly and of faction at any period 
whatever? Does not this reasoning aim at establish- 
ing a monarchy at least for life, like that of Poland? 
or, to prevent the inconveniences such as that king- 
dom is subject to in a new election on every decease ? 
Are the fVeemen of Pennsylvania convinc^ from a 
view of the history of such governments, that it will be 
for their advantage to submit themselves to a govern- 
ment of such construction 7 

III. ON THE LEGISLATTVB BRANCH. 

A plural legislature ts as necessary to good govern- 
ment as a single executive. It is not enough tMt your 
legislature slMuld be numerous, it should aUo be divided. 
JTumhers alone are not a sufficient barrier against the 
impulses qf passion, the combinations qf interest, the 
intrigues qf faction, the haste qf folly, or the spirit qf 
oncroaehment. One division should watch over and con- 
trol the other ; supply its wants, correct its blunders, and 
cross its designs, should they be criminal or erroneous. 
Wisdom is the specific quality iff the legislature, grows out 
of the number qf ths ^y, and is made up qf the portions 
^ sense and knowledge which each member brings to it." 

On this it may be asked, may not the wisdom 
brought to the legislature by each member be as effect- 
ual a tiarrier against the impulses of passion, Rc., 
when the members are united in one body as when 
they are divided ? If one nart of the legislature may 
control the operations of the other, may not the im- 
pulses of passion, the combinations of interest, the in- 
trigues of fiction, the haste of folly, or the spirit of en- 
croachment in one of those bodies olwtruct the good 
proposed by the other, and fhistrate its advantages to 
the public ? Have we not experienced in this state, 
when a province under the government of the proprie- 
tors, the mischieft of a second branch existing in the 
proprietary fkmily countenanced and aided by an aris- 
tocratic counsel ? How many delays and what great 
expenses were occasioned in carrying on the public 
business; and what a train of mi^iefii, even to the 
preventing of the defence of the province during seve- 
ral years, when distressed by an Indian war, by the in- 
iquitous demand that the proprietary ^pertv should 
be exempt from taxation I The wisdom or a few 
members In one single legislative body, may it not fre- 
quently stiflf bad motions in their infrincy, and so pre- 
vent their being adopted? whereas if those wise men, 
in cose of a double legislature, should happen to be in 
that branch wherein the motion did not arise, may it 
not, afrer being adopted by the other, occasion long dis- 
putes and contentions between the two bodies, expen- 
sive to the publie, obstructing the public business, and 
prmaoting nctions amoiif the people, many tenapere 
naturally adhering obstinately to measures they have 
once publicly adopted ? Have we not seen in one of 
our neigbbourittf states, a bad measure adopted by one 
branch of the l^islatufe, for want of the anaislaoce 
of eosae more iaitallifeiit sornttbeni who had been peak- 
ed into the othm, oeeeMon many dahetaa, eowderted 
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with much aspenty. which could not be settled but by 
un expensive ceneral appeal to the public ? And have 
we not seen in another neifhbounny state, a similar 
difterence between the two iManches. occasioning long 
debates and contentions, whereby he state was pre- 
vented for many months enjoying the advantage of 
having senators in the congress of the United States'' 
And has our present legislative, in one assembly, com- 
mitted any errors of importance, which they have not 
remedied, or may not easily remedy , more easily pro- 
bably than if divided into two branches ? And if the 
Wisdom brought by the members to the assembly is 
divided into two branches, may it not be too weak in 
each, to support a good measure or obstruct a bad one ? 
The division of the legislature into two or three 
branches in England, was it the product of wisdom, or 
tlie effect of necessity, arising from the pre-exist iiig 
prevalence of an odious feudal system ^ which govern- 
ment, notwithstanding this division, is now ^ome, 
in fact, an absolute monarchy; since the kino, by brib- 
ing the representatives with the people’s money, car- 
ries, by his ministers, all the measures that please 
him , which is equivalent to governing without a par- 
liament, and renders the machine of government much 
more complex and expensive, and from its being more 
complex, more easily put out of order Has not the 
famous political fable of the snake with two heads and 
one body, some usefhl instruction contained in it ? 
She was going to a bgook to drink, and in her way 
was to pass through a hedge, a twig of which opposed 
her direct course; one head chose to go on the right 
side of the twig, the otlier on the left : so that time was 
spent in the contest, and before the decision was com- 
pleted, the poor snake died with thirst. 

“ Hence it ts that the two branches should be elected by 
persons differently quabfi^ : and in short, that, as far as 
possible, they should be made to represent different inter- 
ests Under this reasoning, 1 would establish a legisla- 
ture <tf ItDO houses. The upper, tihould represent the pro- 
perty ; the lower, the population of the stale. The upper 
should be chosen by freemen possessing in lands and 
houses one thousand pounds ; the lower, by all such as 
had resided four years in the country, and paid taies. 
The first should be chosen for four, the last for two years 
They should be tn authority eo-equal ” 

Several questions may arise upon this proposition. 

1st What 18 the proportion of freemen possessing lands 
and houses of one thousand pounds value, compared to 
that of freemen whose possessions are inferior' Are 
they as one to ten ? Are they even as one to twenty ? 

1 should doubt whether they arc as one to fifty. If this 
minority is to choose a body ex^N’essly to control that 
which 18 to be chosen by the great majority of the free- 
men, what have this great majority done to forfeit so 
great a portion of their right in elections' Why is this 
power of control, contrary to the spirit of all democra 
l ies, to be vested in a minority, instead of a majority ? 
Then is it intended, or it it not, that the rich should 
have a vote in the choice of members for the lower 
house, while those of inferior property are deprived of 
the right of voting for members of the upper house ' 
And why should the upper bouse, chosen by a minoritv, 
have equal power with the lower chosen by a niajoriiy ? 

Is it suppo^ that wisdom is the necessary concomi- 
tant of riches, and that one man worth a thousand 
ounds must have as much wisdom as twenty who 
ave each only nine hundred and ninety-nine; and 
why IS properly to be represented at all '—Suppose one 
of our Indian nations should now agree to form a civil 
society ; each individual would bring into the stock of 
the society little more property than his gun and his 
blanket, for at present he baa no other ; we know that 
when one of them has attempted to keep a few swine, 
he has not been able to maintain a property in them, 
his neighbours thinking they have a right to kill and 
eat them whenever they want provision, it being one 
of their maxims, that hunting is free for all • the accu 
mulation therefore of property in such a society, and 
Its security to individuals in every society, must be an 
effect of the protection afSmted to it by the joint 
strength of the socieQr, m the execution of ita laws. 
Private property, iheiefore, is a creature of society, 
and is supjeet to the oJIs of that society whenever its 
necessities ahail require it, even to iu last fhrtliing; 
ita contrihutiMs, tberefim, to the public exigeueies, 
are not to he tOMMlered as eonfening a benefit on the 

K Mic, entitliaf the oontributors to the dMtinetioou of 
nour and power; but aa the return of an obKcniion 

K viouily reeeived, or the payment of a Jnat daht.— 
t coBkbuiatioBa ofclTil eecsety are not Hke tboee of 
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a set of merchants who club their property in dwTerent 
proportions for building and freighting a ship, and may 
therefore have some right to vote tn flic disposition of 
the voyage in a greater or less degree, according to 
their respective contributions but the important ends 
of civil society, and the personal securities of life and 
liberty, there remain the same in every member of the 
society ; and the poorest continues to have an equal 
claim to them with the most opulent, whatever differ 
enoe time, chance, or industry may oicasion in their 
circumstances. On these considerations 1 am sorry to 
see the signs this paper 1 have been considering afibrds, 
of a disposition among some of our people to coiiiinence 
an aristocracy, by giving the rich a predoininaiiiy in 
government, a choice peculiar to themselves in one 
half the legislature to be proudly called the vrhEH 
house, and the other branch chosen by the majority <>f 
the people, degraded by the denomination of the lowkr, 
and giving tn this t^er house a permanency of four 
years, and but two to the lower. 1 hope therefore, that 
our representatives in the convention will not hastily 

f u into those innovations, but take the advice of the 
rophet,— “ Utand in the old ways, mew the ancient paths, 
consider them well, and be not among those that are given 
to change." 


Speech of Dr. Franklin in the Convention 
on the subject of Salaries. 

SiR.— Il IS With rclucianrc that I rise to express a 
disapprobation of any one article of the plan, for which 
we are so much obliged to the honourable gentleman 
who laid It before us. From its first reading 1 have 
borne a good will to it, and in general wished it suc- 
cess. In this particular of salaries to the executive 
branch, I happen to differ, and as my opinion may ap- 
pear new and chimerical, it is only from a persuasion 
that It IS right, and from a sense of duty that I hazard 
it The committee will judge of my reasons when they 
have h<=*ard them, and their judgment may jmssibly 
change mine I think I see inconvoniencies in the ap- 
pointment of salaries, 1 see none in refusing them, but 
on the contrary great advantages 

Sir. there are two passions which have a powerful 
influence in the affairs of men These ore ambition 
and avarice ; the love of power and the love of money 
Separately, each of these has great force in prompting 
men to action , but when united in view of the vaine 
object, they have in many minds the most violent ef- 
fects Place before the eyes of such men. a post of 
honour that shall at the same time be a place of profit, 
and they will move heaven and earth to obtain it. 
The vast number of such places it is, that renders the 
Rriiish government so temp(.‘fetuous. 7’lu‘ slrugf^les for 
them are the true source of all those factions wnich are 
perpetually dividing the nation, distracting us coun- 
cils, hurrying It sometimes into fruitless and mischiev- 
ous wars, and often compelling a submission to disho- 
nourable terms of peace. 

And of what kind are the men Uiat will strive for 
this profitable pre-eminence, through all the bustle of 
cabal, the heal of contention, the infinite mutual 
abuse of parties, tearing to pieces the best of charac 
ters? It will not be the wise and moderate, the lovers 
of peace and good order, the men fittest for the trust. 

It will be the bold and the violent, the men of strong 
passions and indefatigable activity lu their selfish pur 
suits. These will thrust tliemseives into your govern- 
ment. and be your rulers. And these, too. will be mis- 
taken in the expectml haj^ness of their situation ; for 
their vanquished competitors of tlie same spirit and 
from the same motives, will perpetually be endeavour- 
ing to distress their administration, thwart their mea- 
sures, and render them odious to the people. 

Besides these evils, sir, tliougb we may set out in 
the beginning with moderate salaries, we sbaU And 
that such will not be of long continuance. Beasons 
will never be wanting for j^oposed augmentations ; 
and there will always be a party for giving more to 
the rulers, that the rulers may be able in return to give 
more to them. Hence, as all history informs us, there 
has been in every state and kingdom, a constant kind 
of warfore between the governing and the governed ; 
the one striving to obuta OMire for its support, and the 
other to pay less. And thia hna alone oeeasiooed great 
convulsionB, actual civil wart, ending either in de- 
throning of the prineaa or enslaving of the people. 
GfmeraUy, indeed, the nUiag power carries its point, 
and we see the revetna of j^noes conetaotly inerone- 
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Ing, we eae thet they are never eatiefleil, but al- 
Wttjw in want of more. The more the people are dia- 
eanteaied with the oppreaeion of Uxee, the freatar 
aaad the prince baa of money to diatribute amoaf hla 
paitiaaaa, and pay the troopa that are to auppreaa all 
teeiatanee, and enable him to plunder at pleaeure. 
Tbere ia acaroe a king in a hundred who would not if 
lie oouKl, follow the example of Pbaraoh,— get ilrat all 
the people’a money, then all their landa, and then make 
them and their children aervanu for ever. It will be 
aaid, that we do not propoae to establiah kinga.— I 
know it.— But there ia a natural inclination in man- 
kind to kingly government. It aometimea relievea 
them from ariatocratic domination. They had rather 
have one tyrant than five hundred. It givea more of 
the appearance of equality among citiaena; and that 
they like. I am apprehenaive, therefore,— perhapa too 
apprebenaive,— that the government of theae atatea, 
may in Aiture timeaend in a monarchy. But thia cataa- 
tro^, I think, may be long delayed, if in our proponed 
ayatcmi we do not aow the aeeda of contention, faction, 
and tumult, by making our poeta of honour placea of 
profit. If we do, I fear, that though we emfdoy at firat 
a number, and not a aingle peraon, the number will in 
time be aet aaide ; it will only nouriah the foetua of a 
king, (aa the reapectable gentleman from Virginia very 
aptly expreaaed it,) and a king will the sooner be aet 
over ua. 

It may be imagined by some, that thia la an Utopian 
idea, and that we can never find men to serve us in the 
executive department, without paying them well for 
their services. I conceive this to be a mistake. Borne 
existing fkcta present themselves to me, which incline 
me to a contrary opinion. The high sheriff of a county 
in England is an hommrable office, but not a profitable 
one. It is rather expensive, and therefore not sought 
(br. But yet it ia executed, and well executed, usually 
some of the principal gentlemen of the county. In 
ance, the oAm of counsellor, or member of their Ju- 
diciary parliament, ia more honourable It is there- 
fore purchased at a high price ; there are indeed fees on 
law proceedings, which are divided among them, but 
these fees do not amount to more than three per cent 
on the sum paid for the place. Therefore, aa legal in- 
terest is there at five per cent., they in fact pay two 
per cent., for being allowed to do the judiciary business 
of the nation, wlvich is at the same time entirely ex- 
empt IVom the burden of paying them any salaries for 
their services. I do not, however, mean to recommend 
this as an eligible mc^de for our judiciary department. 
I only bring the instance to show that the pleasure of 
doing good and serving their country, and the respect 
such conduct entitles them to, are sufficient motives 
with some minds to give up a great portion of their 
time to the public, without the mean inducement of 
pecuniary satisfliction. 

Another instance is that of a respectable society, 
who have made the experiment, and practised it with 
success, now more than a hundred years.— I mean the 
Quakers. It is an established rule with them that they 
are not to go to law, but in their controversies they 
must apply to their monthly, quarterly, and yearly 
meetings. Committees of tlim sit with patience to 
hear the parties, and spend much time in composing 
their diflbrences. In doing this, they are suppoited 1^ 
a sense of duty ; and the respect paid to usefiilness. It 
is honourable to be so employed, ^t it was never made 
profitable by salaries, foes, or perquisites. And indeed 
in all cases of public service, the less the profit the 
greater the honour. 

TO bring the matter nearer home, have we not seen 
the greatest and most important of our offices, that of 
general of our armies, executed for eight years together, 
without the smaUest salary, by a patriot whom 1 will 
not now oifond by any other praise ; and this through 
fotigues and distresses, in common with the other 
brave men his military flriends and oompaoions, and 
the constant anxieties peculiar to his station? and 
shall we doubt finding torse or Ibar men in all the 
United Btates, with p^c spirit enough to bear sitting 
In peaceful council, for perhapa aa equal term, merely 
to preeMe over our civil coneema, and eee that our 
laws are duly executed? ffir, I have a better opinion 

our eountry. I think we shall never be without a 
sufMtnt number of wise and g^ men lo naderuke 
and exeeote, weU and IhHIffiiUy, the office ia question. 

Sir, thestviag of the salar^that nmyat firm be 
proposed, ie noi an obfeet with bm. The subsement 
misehiefo of im pos i ng thim are what 1 ^piehead. 
And thmelbie Hiuthat 1 move the amendment. If it 


is not seconded or accepted, I must be contented with 
the satisfaction of having delivered my opinion foankly. 
and done my duty. 

Speech of Dr, Franklin in a Cemmittee of 
the OonventioTif on the Proportion of' 
Representation and Votes. 

Ma CHAiauxR,- It has given me great pleasure to 
observe that till this point, the Proportten (fJUpresent- 
aticn, came before ns, our debates were carried on 
with great coolneta and temper. If any thing of a 
contrary kind baa on this occasion appeared, I hope it 
will not be repeated ; for we are seat hither to consult, 
not to eoniond, with each other ; and declarations of a 
fixed oiMoion and of determined resolutions never to 
change it, neither enlighten nor convince us. positive- 
ness and warmth on one side naturally beget their 
like on the other; and tend to create and augment 
discord, and division, in a great concern, wherein 
harmony and union are extremely necessa^, to give 
weight to our councils, and render them e^tual in 
{xomoting and securing the common good. 

I must own, that I was originally of opinion it would 
be better if every member of congress, or our national 
council, were to consider himself rather as a represent- 
ative of the whole, than us an agent for the interests 
of a particular atate, in which case the proportion of 
members for each state would be of less consequence, 
and It would not be very material whether they voted 
by states or individually. But as I find this is not to 
be expected, 1 now think the number of representa- 
I lives should bear some proportion to the number of 
I the reprei^ted, and that tbe decisions should be by 
the majority of members, not by the majority of states. 
This IS objected to from an apprehension that the 
reater states would then swallow up tbe smaller. I 
o not at present clearly see what advantage the 
greater states could propoae to themselves, by swallow- 
ing tbe smaller, and therefore do not apprehend they 
would attempt it. I recollect that in tbe beginning of 
this century, when tbe union was proposed of the two 
kingdoms, England and Scotland, the Scotch patriots 
were foil of fears, that unless they bad an equal num- 
ber of representatives in parliament, they should be 
ruined by tbe superiority of the English. They finally 
agreed, however, that the different proportions of im 
portance in tbe union, of the two nations, should be 
attended to ; whereby they were to have only forty 
members in tbe bouse of commons, and only sixteen 
of their peers were to sit in the house of lords ; a very 
great inferiority of numbers! And yet to this day I 
do not recollect that any thing has been done in the 
parliament of Great Britain to tbe prejudice of Scot- 
land ; and whoever looks over the lists of public officers 
civil and military of that nation, will find, 1 believe, 
that the North Britons enjoy at least their full propor- 
tion of emolument. 

But, sir, in the present mode of voting by states, it 
It equally in the power of tbe lesser states to swallow 
up the greater; and this is mathematically demon - 
atrable. Suppose, for example, that seven smaller 
states had each three members in tbe bouse, and the 
aix larger to have, one with another, six members. 
And that upon a question, two members of each smal- 
ler atate should be in the afiirmative, and one in the 
negative, they will make 

Affirmatives - ■ • 14 Negatives 7 

And that all the larger stmtes 
should be unanimously in 
the negative, they would 
make Negatives 36 

, Inall ~43 

It IS then apparent, that tbe 14 carry the queauon 
againat the 4^ and the minority overpowera tbe ma- 
jority, contrary to the common practice of aaaemUies 
in all countries and ages. 

Tbe greater states, sir, are naturally as unwilling to 
have their property left in the disposition of the mai- 
ler, as tbe smaller are to leave theirs in the di^NMition 
the mater. An boaourahle gentlemnn baa, to avoid 
this difiknlty, hinted a proposition of equalising the 
•Utee. It appears to sae aa equitable one ; and I 
•hould, for my own part, not be againat such a mea- 
Mue, if it might be fimnd practicable. Formerly, in- 
fiaed, when auaost every province had a difltoent con- 
nitntion, some with greatar, others with fowar privi- 
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leiTM, it wu of tmporUneo to the bordi^ren, when 
tbeir boandaries were cootested, wtietlier by running 
the dirieion hnee they were pla(^ on one aide or the 
other. At preeent, when each diflferencea are done 
away, it ia leea material. The interest of a state is 
made up of the interests of its indiridual members. If 
they are not illjured, the state is not injured. Small 
states are more easily, well, and hap^ty governed 
than large ones. If, therefore, in such an equal di- 
vision, It should be found necessary to diminish Penn- 
sylvania, I should not be averse to the giving a part 
of It to New Jersey, and another to Delaware; but as 
there would probably be considerable diAculties in ad- 
justing such a division ; and however equally made at 
first. It would be continually varying by the augmenta- 
tion of inhabitants in some states, and tbeir more fixed 
proportion in others; and thence frequent occasion for 
new divisions; I beg leave to propose for the con- 
sideration of the committee another mode, which ap- 
pears to me to be as equitable, more easily carried into 
practice, and more permanent in its nature. 

Let the weakest state say what proportion of money 
or force it is able and willing to furnish for the general 
purposes of the union. 

Let all the others oblige themselves to furnish each 
an equal proportion. 

The whole of these joint supplies to be absolutely in 
the disposition of congress 

The congress in this case to be composed of an equal 
number of delegates from each state.. 

And their decisions to be by the majority of indi- 
vidual members voting. 

If these joint and equal supplies should on particular 
occasions not be sufficient, let congress make requisi- 
tions on the richer and more powerful states for fur- 
ther aids, to be voluntaiily afforded; so leaving each 
state the right of considering the necessity and utility 
of the aid desired, and of giving more or less as it 
should be found proper. 

This mode is not new ; it was formerly practised 
with success by the British government, with respect 
to Ireland and the colonies. We sometimes gave even 
more than they expected or thought just to accept ; and 
in the last war, carried on while we wer/' united, they 
gave us back iti five years a million rterling. We 
should probably have continued such voluntary con- 
iribuiinns, whenever the occasion appeared to require 
them for the common good of the empire It was not 
till they chose to force us, and to deprive us of the 
merit and pleasure of voluntary contributions, that we 
refused and resisted Those contributions, however, 
were to be disposed of at the pleasure of a government 
in which we had no representative. I am therefore 
persuaded that they will not be refused to one in which 
the representation shall be equal. 

My learned colleague has already mentioned, that 
the present mode of voting by states, was submitted 
to originally by congress, under a conviction of its im- 
propriety, inequality, and injustice. This appears in 
the words of their resolution. It is ofSept.fi, 1774. 
The words are, 

“Resolved, That in determining questions in this 
congress, each colony or province shall have one vote . 
the congress not being possessed of, or at present able 
to procure, materiols for ascertaining the importance 
of each colony ’’ 


Dr. Franklins Motion for Prayers in the 
Ckmvention, | 

Mr Prksident, — The smtll progress we have made i 
after four or five weeks’ close attendance and continual j 
reasonings with each other, our different sentiments 
on almost every question, several of the last producing : 
as many JiToes as is methinks a melancholy proof 

of the imperfection of the human understanding. We 
indeed seem to /mI our own want of political wisdom, 
since we have been running all about in search of it. 
We have gone back to ancient history for models of 
government, and examined the different forms of those 
republics, which, having been originally formed with 
the seeds of their own dissolution, now no lonaer exist ; 
and we have viewed modern atates all round l^rope, 
but find none of their constitutiona suitable to our 
circumstances. 

In this aituation of this aasembly, groping, as it 
were, in the dark, to find political truth, ana scarce 
able to distinguiah it when preeented to ue, bow hat it 


happened, air, that we have not hitherto once thought 
of humbly applying to the Fathor of L^hts to illumi- 
nate our underatandinge ?— In the beginnina of the 
conteet with Britain, when we were eensible of danger, 
we had daily prayers in thia room for the divine pro- 
tection! Our prayers, sir, were beard;— and they 
were gracioualj answered. All of ua, who were en 
gaged in the struggle, must have oheerved feequent 
inaUDoea of a supei^tending Providence in our fkvour 
To that kind I^ovidence we owe this happy oppor 
tunity of consulting iu peace on the means or eatiMiah- 
ing our ftiture national felicity. And have we now 
forgotten that powerful friend ?— or do we imagine we 
no longer need iu asaistance.— I have lived, air, a long 
time; and the longer 1 live, the more convincing proots 
I see of this truth. That God governs in the e^atre of 
men ! And if a sparrow cannot foil to the ground with 
out his notice, is it pobable that an empire can rise 
without his aid ?— We have been aaaur^, sir, in the 
Sacred Writings, that “except the Lord build the 
house, they labour in vain that build it.” I firmly be 
lieve this; and f also believe, that without his con- 
curring aid, we shall succeed in this political building 
no better than the builders of Babel . we shall be di- 
vided by our little partial local interests, our projects 
will be confounded, and we ourselves shall become a 
reproach and a by -word down to future ages. And 
what 18 worse, mankind may hereafter, from this un- 
fortunate instance, despair of establishing government 
by human wisdom, and leave it to chance, war, and 
conquest 

I therefore beg leave to move, 

That henceforth prayers, imploring the assistance 
of Heaven, and its blessing on our deliberations, be 
held in this asserohly every morning before we proceed 
to business ; and that one or more of the clergy of this 
city be requested to officiate in that service. 

[Note by Dr. Franklin.] “ The convention, exeepttkree 
or four persons, thought propers unnecessary f ! " 


Dr. Franklin’s private sentiments with res- 
pect to this new constitution, may be gfather- 
ed from the following extracts from letters 
he wrote about this time to some of his friends. 

“ To M. VeiUard, Passy. 

“ Philadelphia, Feb. 17lh, 17B8 

“ I sent you with my last a copy of 

the new constitution proposed for the United 
States, by the late general convention. I 
sent one ^so to our excellent friend the duke 
de la Rochefoucault 

” I attended the business of the convention 
faithfully for four mouths. Inclosed you have 
the last speech I made in it Six states have 
already adopted the constitution, and there is 
now little doubt of its being accepted by a 
sufficient number to carry it into execution, 
if not immediately by the whole. — It has how- 
ever met with great opposition in some of the 
states; for we are at present a nation of po- 
liticians. And though there is a genend 
dread of giving too much to our go- 

vernors, f thiS we are more in danger from 
the little obedience in the governed. 

To the same. 

“ April 22, 1708. 

It is very jXMsible, as you suppose, 

that all the articles or the propoied new 
vemmeiit will not i«main unchanged after 3ie 
first meeting of congresa lam of opinion 
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with you, that the two charabera were not ne- 
cOMaty, and I disliked some other articles 
that are in, and wished for some that are not 
in, the proposed plan : I nevertheless hope it 
may be adopted, though I shall have nothing 
to i) with the execution of it, being deter- 
mined to quit all public busmess with my pre- 
sent employment * At 83 one certainly has 
a right to ambition repose,” 

To the same. 

" PiiiLADKi.PHiA, June 8, 1788. 

“ My dear Friend, — I received a few days 
ago imur kmd letter of the 3d January, 

“TTie arret in fovour of the non-catho- 
liques gives pleasure here, not only from its 
present advantages, but as it is a good step 
towards general toleration, and to the abolish- 
ing in time all party spirit among Christians, 
and the mischiefe that nave so long attended 
it. Thank God, the world is growing wiser 
and wiser ; and as by degrees men are con- 
vinced of the folly of wars for religion, for do- 
minion, or for commerce, they will be happier 
and happier. 

“ Eight states have now agreed to the pro- 
posed new constitution; there remain five 
who have not yet discuased it ; their appoint- 
ed times of nujeting not being yet arrived. 
Two are to meet this month, the rest later. 
One more agreeing, it will be candied into ex- 
ecution, Probably some will not agree at 
present, but time may brin^ them in ; so that 
we have little doubt of its tecoming general, 
perhaps with some corrections. As to your 
friend’s taking a sliare in the management of 
it, his age and infirmities render him unfit for 
the business, as the business would be for him. 
After the expiration of his presidentship, 
which will now be in a few months, he is de- 
termined to engage no more in public afRiirs, 
even if required ; but his countrymen will be 
too reasonable to require it. You are not so 
considerate; you are a hard task-master. 
You insist on his writing his life., already a 
long work, and at the same time would have 
him continually employed in augmenting the 
subject, while the time shortens, in which the 
work is to be executed. General Washington 
is the man that all our eyes are fixed on for 
president, and what little influence I may 
nave, is devoted to him. 

“R FRANKLIN.” 

“ To the Duke de la Rochefoucault. 

Philadelphia. Oct. 32, 1738 

“ Our public affairs begin to wear a more 
quiet asp^t. The disputes about the faults 
of the new constitution are subsided. The 
first congress will probably mend the princi- 
pal onesi, and future congresses the rest. That 

♦ President of the ettie of Pennsylvania. 


which you mentioned did not pass unnoticed 
in the convention. Many, if 1 remember 
right, were for making the president incapa- 
ble of bemg chosen after the first four years ; 
but the majority were for leaving the electoTH 
free to choose whom they pleased ; and it was 
alleged that such incapacity might tend to 
make the president less attentive to the duties 
of his office, and to the interests of the people, 
than he would be if a second choice depended 
on their good opinion of him. We are mak- 
ing experiments in politics ; what knowledge 
we shall gain by them will be more certam, 
though perhaps we may hazard too much in 
that mode of acquiring it.” 

“ To M. Veillard. 

“Oct. 24, 1788 

“ Our affairs mend daily, and are getting 
into good order very fast Never was any 
measure so thoroughly discussed as our pro- 
posed new constitution. Many objectioas 
I were made to it in tlie public papers, and an- 
I swers to those objections. Much party heat 
I there wais, and some violent personal abuse. 

I I kept out of the dispute, and wrote only one 
I little [lajier on the occasion, which I enclose.* 
You seem to be too apprehensive about our 
presidents being perpetual. Neither he nor 
we have any such intentions ; of what danger 
there may be of such an event we are all 
aware, and .shall take care effectually to pre- 
vent it. The choice is from four years to five 
years ; the appointments will be small : thus 
we may change our president if we do not 
like his conduct, and he will have less induce- 
ment to struggle for a new election. As to 
the two chambers I am of your opinion, that 
one alone would be better; but, my dear 
friend, notliing in human affeirs and schemes 
is perfect ; and perhaps this is the case of our 
opinions.” 

‘‘ To Charles Carrol, Member of Congress. 

“ Philadelphia, May 25, 1789. 

“ Dear Friend, — I am glad to see by the 
papers that our grand machine has at length 
begun to work. I pray God to bless and guide 
its operations. If any form of government is 
capable of making a nation happy, ours I think 
bids fair now for producing that effect But 
after all, much depends upon the people who 
are to be governed. We have been guarding 
against an evil that old states are most liable 
to, excess of power in the rulers; but our 
present danger seems to be drfect of obedi- 
ence in the subjects. There is hope, however, 
from the enlightened state of this age and 
country, we may guard effectually agamst 
that evil as well as the rest 

“ My grandson, William Temple Franklin, 

* A comparison betwaen the ancient Jews and Anti 
federalists. 
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will have the honour ofpresenting this Hue ; 
he accompanied me to FiTmce, ana remained 
with me durii^ my mission : I beg leave to 
recommend him to yoar notice, and that you 
would believe me, my dear friend, yours most 
attectkmately, B. FRANKLIN/* 

Dr. Franklin having served the full period 
limited by the constitution of the state of 
Pennsylvania for the contmuance in office of 
its presidents ; and his infirmities and desire 
of repose increasing, in Oct 1788 he retired 
wholly from public aflhirs ; and thus noticed 
the circumstance, in a letter to his friend the 
duke de la Rochefoucault : — 

^^Philadelphia, Oct. 22, 178a 

“ Having now finished my turn of 

bemg president, and promising myself to en- 
gage no more in public business, I hope to 
enjoy the small remains of life that are allow- 
ed me, in the repose I have so long wished 
for. I purpose to employ it in completing 
the personal history you mention. It is now 
brought down to my fiftieth year.* What is 
to follow will be of more important transac- 
tions : but it seems to me what is done will be 
of more general use to young readers, exem- 
plifying strongly the eneets of prudent and 
imprudent conduct in the commencement of 
a life of business.*’ 

« % % )|i * 4: 

Though Dr. Franklin had every reason to 
be well satisfied with the reception he met on 
his return to the United States, from his feU 
louy-citizens ; he was by no means so with 
the general government. This he feelingly 
expresses in a letter to his particular friend, 
Charles Thomson, secretary of congress. 

“ To Charles Thompson, 

Phil^klphu, Dec. 30, 1788. 

^*Dear old Friend, — I nclosed, I send a 
letter to the president of congre^ for the 
time being, which, if you find imthing impro- 
per in it, or that in regard to me you could 
wish changed or amended, I would r^uest 
you to present I rely much on your friendly 
counsel, as you must be better acquaint^ 
with persons and circumstances than I am : 
and I suppose there will be time enough be- 
fore the new congress is formed to make any 
iterations you may advise, though if present- 
ed at all, it should be to the old one. 

“ In the copy of my letter to Bfr. Barclay, 
you may^ observe, that mention is made of 
some * considerable articles which I have not 
charfl^ in my accounts with congpresa, but 
on vmich 1 should expect from their e^ty 
some conaderation.** That you may have 

* CtoM of Part II. Tbe MbMqaeat ftata of hit 
aealtk diS aoc eoable kiia to eontinue it ftirtiMr. 
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some information what those articles are, I in- 
close also a ** Sketch of mp services to the 
United States,'^ wherein you will find men- 
tion of the extra services I performed that do 
not appertain to the office of plenipotentiary, 
viz. as judge of admiralty, as consul before 
the arrii^ m Mr. Barclay, as banker in ex- 
amining and accepting the multitude of bills 
of exchange, and as secretary for several 
years, none being sent to me, though other 
ministers were allowed such assistance. 

I must own, I did hope, that as it is cus- 
tomary in Europe to make some liberal pro- 
vision for ministers when they return home 
from foreign service, the congress would at 
least have been kind enough to have shown 
their approbation of my conduct by a grant of 
a small tract of land in their western country, 
which might have been of use and some honour 
to my posterity. And I cannot but still think 
tliey will do something of the kind for me 
whenever they shall be pleased to take roy 
services into consideration, as 1 see by their 
minutes that they have allowed Mr. Lee 
I handsomely for his services in England, be- 
j fore his appointment to France, in which ser- 
I vices I and Mr. Bollan co-operated with him, 
but have had no such allowance : and since 
his return, he has been very properly reward- 
ed with a good place, as well as my friend 
Mr. Jay : Siough these are trifling compen- 
sations in comparison with what was granted 
by the king to M. Gerard on his return from 
America. But how different is what has 
happened to me. On my return from Eng- 
land in 1775, the congress bestowed on me 
the office of postmaster-general, for which 1 
was very thankful. It was indeed an office I 
had some kind of right to, as having previo»is- 
ly greatly enlarged the revenue of the post, 
bjr the regulations I had contrived and estab- 
lished, while I possessed it under the crown. 
When I was sent to France, I left it in the 
hands of my son-in-law, who was to act as my 
deputy. Rut soon after my departure it was 
taken from me and given to Mr. Hazard. 
When the English ministry formerly thought 
fit to deprive me of the office, they left me, 
however, the privilege of receiving and send- 
ing my letters free of portage, which is the 
usage when a postmaster is not displac^ for 
misconduct in the office : but in America, I 
have ever since had the postage demanded of 
me, which since my return fhnn France has 
amounted to above fifty pounds, much of it oc- 
caskmed by my having aked as minister there. 

“ When I took my grandson, William Tem- 
ple Franklin, with me to France, I purposed, 
after giving him the French language, to 
educate him in the study and practice of the 
law. But by the repeated expectations given 
me of a secretary, and constant disappoint- 
ments, I was induct and indeed oblig^ to 
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retain him with me« to aeust in the secrete* 
iy*8 office, wUch disappointments continued 
till my return, by which time, so many years 
of tlie opportunity of his studying the law 
were lost, and his habits of life became so dif- 
ferent, that it appei^ed no longer advisable ; 
and I then considering him as brought up in 
the diplomatic line, and well q>ialified by his 
knowledge in that branch for the employ of a 
secretary at least, (in which opinion I was not 
alone, for three of iny colleagues, without the 
smallest solicitation from me, chose liim se- 
cretary of the negotiation for treaties, which 
they had been empowered to do) I took the 
liberty of recommending him to the congress 
for their protection. This was the only favour 
I ever asked of them : and the only answer I 
received was, a resolution superceding him, 
and appointed Col. Humohreys in his place; 
a gentleman, who, tho^h he might have in- 
deed a good deal of military merit, certainly 
had none in tlie diplomatic Ime, and had 
neither the French language, nor the experi- 
ence, nor the addres.s proper to qualify him for 
such an employment. 

“ This is all to yoursfdf only, as a private 
friend : for I have not, nor ever shall, make 
any public complaint : and even if I could 
have foreseen such unkind treatment from 
congress, their refusing me thanks, would not 
in the least have abated my zeal for the cause, 
and ardour in support of it I know something 
of the nature of such changeable assemblies, 
and how little successors know of tlie services 
that have been rendered to the corps, before 
their admission, or feel themselves obliged by 
such services ; and what effect in obliterating 
a sense of them, during tlie absence of the ser- 
vant in a distant country, the artful and reiter- 
ated malevolent insinuations of one or two 
envious and malicious persons may have on 
the minds of members, even of the most equi- 
table, candid, and honourable dispositions ; and 
therefore, I will pass these reflections into 
oblivion. 

“ My good friend, excuse, if you can, the 
trouble of this letter; and if the reproach 
thrown on republics, that i/tey are apt to be 
un^ratefid,* should ever unfortunately be 
verified, with respect to your services, re- 
member that you have a right to unbosom 
yourself in communicating your griefs to 
your ancient friend, and most obedient humble 
servant, 

«R FRANKUN, 

“ Charles Thomson^ Esq.,, 

Sec'y to Congress.'^ 

* “ PUrmucre $uii favergm 

S^*ratumm0ritiB." Ilor. lib. ii. ep. !■ 
rnwir toils and tervioM coaid hardly raiae 
The alifht return of iratltude or pnuae.] 
in appUeable aot only to the heroee p^iealarly aped- 
ftad, but to the valiant and wiae in other agee aad 
oountriea. 


[lacloeed in tlie Coregoing ] 

SKETCH OF THE SERVICES OF B FRAKKLIN 
TO THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

In England, 

He combated the Stamp Act, and hie writing* in the 
papers against it, with his examination in parliament, 
were thought to have contributed much to its repeal. 

He opposed the Duty Act, and though he could not 
prevent its passing, he obtained of Mr. Townshend an 
omission of several articles, particularly salt. 

In the subsequent difference be wrote and published 
many papers, refuting the claim of parliament to tax 
the colonies. 

He opposed all the oppressive acts. 

He had two secret negotiations with the ministers 
for their repeal, of which he has written a narrative. 
In this he offered payment for the destroyed tea, at his 
own risk, in case they were repealed 

He was joined with Messrs Holland and Lee in all 
the applications to government for that purpose — 
Printed several pamphlets at his own considerable 
expense against the then measures of government, 
wliereby he rendered himself obnoxious, was disgraced 
before the privy council, deprived of a place in the post 
office of .*100/. sterling a year, and obliged to resign his 
agencies, viz 

of Pennsylvania 500f 

of Massachusetts 400 

of New Jersey 100 

of Georgia 900 

1900 

In the whole 1500/ sterling per annum 

Orders were sent to the king’s governors not to sign 
any warrants on the treasury for the orders of bn. 
salaries ; and though he was not actually dismissed hy 
the colonies that employed him, yet thinking the known 
malice of the court against him, rendered him less like- 
ly than others to manage their affairs to their advan 
tage, be judged it to be his duly to withdraw from their 
service, and leave it open for less exceptionable per 
I sons, which saved them the necessity of removing him 

Returning to America, he encouraged the revolution , 
was appointed chairman of the committee of safety, 
where he projected the ckeveaux de frtze for securing 
Philadeli^ia, then the residence of congress. 

Was sent by congress to head quarters near Boston 
with Messrs Harrison and Lynch in 1775, to settle 
some affhirs with the northern governments and fan- 
eral Washington. 

In the Spring of 1776, was sent to UMijda with 
Messrs. Chase and Carrol, passing the Litflil while 
they were not yet ftree from ice.— In Canadavww with 
his colleagues instrumental in redressing sundry grie 
vances, and thereby reconciling the people more tooui 
cause. He there advanced to general Arnold and other 
servants of congress, then iii extreme necessity, 353/ 
in ifold out of his own pocket, on the credit of congress, 
which was a great service at that juncture, in procur 
ing provisions for our army. 

Being at the time he was ordered on this service, 
upwards of seventy years of age, he suffered in his 
health by the hardships of this journey • lodging in the 
woods, ice. in so inclement a season; but being re 
covered, the congress in the same year ordered him to 
Prance. Before his departure, he pul all the money he 
could raise, between three and four thousand pounds, 
into their hands; which demonstrating his confidence, 
encouraged others to lend their money in support of 
the cause. 

He made no bargain for appointments, but was pro 
mised by a vote, the net salary of 5001. sterling per an- 
num, his expenses paid, and to be assisted by a secre 
tary, who was to have 1000/. per annum, to include all 
contingencies. 

When the Pennsylvania aoaembly sent him to Eng 
land in 1784 on the same salary, thev allowed him one 
year’s advance for his paaeage, and in consideration 
of the prejudice to his private afftirs that roust be oc- 
casioned by his sudden d^iture and absence. He has 
bad no such allowance from congress, was badly ac 
oommodated in a miaeraMe vessel, improper fbr tboee 
northern aeas, (and which actually fbundered in her 
return) was bauy fed, so that on his arrival, he had 
scarce strength to sUnd. 

His servicea to the etateeaa cotmaitMioner, aad alter 
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ward! minister plenipotentiary, are known to congress, 
as may appear in his correspondence His ttra ttr- 
vitM may not be so well known, and therefore may be 
here mentioned. No secretary ever arnvtng, the busi- 
ness was in part before, and entirely when the otlier 
Commissioners left him, executed by himself, with the 
help of his grandson, who at first was only allowed 
clothes, board, and lodging; and afterwards a salary 
never exceeding 30(V. a-year (except while he served as 
secretary to commissioners for peace) by which 
difference in salary continued many years tiie congress 
saved, if they accept it, 700/ sterling a-year. 

He served as Oensul entirely several years, till the 
arrival of Mr. Barclay, and even after, as that gentle- 
man was obliged to be much and long absent in Hol- 
land. Flanders, and England: during which absence 
what business of the kind occurred, still came to Mr. F. 

He served, though without any special commission 
for the purpose, as a Judge qf Mmiralty ; for the con- 

5 :ress having sent him a quantity of blank commissions 
or privateers, he granted them to cruisers fitte<i out in 
the ports of France, some of them manned by old 
smugglers, who knew every creek on the coast of Eng- 
land, and running all round the island, distressed the 
British coasting trade exceedingly, and raised their 
general insurance One of those privateers alone, the 
Black Prtnce, took in one year 75 sail t Ail the papers 
taken in each prize brought in, were, in virtue of an 
order of council, sent up to Mr. F , who was to examine 
them, judge of the legality of the capture, and write to 
the admiralty of the port, that he found the prize good, 
and that the sale might be permitted. These papers, 
which are very voluminous, he has to produce. 

He served also as Merchant to make purchases, and 
direct the shipping of stores to a very great value, for 
which he has charged no commission. 

But the part of his service which was the most fatigu- 
ing and confining, was that of receiving and accept- 
ing, after a due and necessary examination, the bills 
ore.\change drawn by congress for interest money ; to 
the amount of tteo milltone and a half t(f Iwree annual- 
ly; multitudes of the bills very small, each of which, 
the smallest, gave as much trouble in exarmning as 
the largest. And this careful examination was found 
absolutely necessary from the constant frauds attempt 
cd by presenting seconds and thtrcU for payment, after 
the firsts had been discharged. As these bills were 
arriving more or less by evei^ ship and every post, they 
required constant attendance. Mr. F. could make no 
journey for exercise as had been annually his custom, 
and the confinement brought on a malady that is likely 
to afflict him while be lives. 

In short, though he has always been an active man, 
he never went through so much business during eight 
years, in any part of his life, as during those of tiis 
residence in France ; which however he did not decline 
till he saw peace happily made, and found himself in 
the 80th year of his age ; when, if ever, a man has 
some right to expect repose. 


Some time after Dr. Franklin's return to 
Philadelphia, a society for PolUical Inquiries 
was formed in that city, of which he was 
chosen president ; and on account of his bodily 
infirmities the meetings were held at his own 
house. Two or three of the essays read in 
this society were published; its existence, 
however, was not of long continuance. 

Two other societies were also established 
in Philadelphia about this period, founded on 
the principles dl the most liberal and refined 
humanity: one ^^forallevitUing the miseries 
of ^public prismSy"^ and the other, “ybr pro- 
moting the abolition of slavery, the relief of 
fret negroes unlawfully held in bondage, 
and the improvement of the condition of the 
African race^'* -Of each of these Dr. i 

iin was president He had as early as the 
year 177% strongly expressed his ab^rrence 
of the traffic in slaves, as appears his 
of the 22d August in that year, to Mr. 
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Anthony Benezett, inserted in the Part 
of his Private Correspondence'* 

The following Adorsm with a Plxn of the latter 
society are eui^KMmd to have been drawn up by Dr 
Franklin. 

jfe Mdreee to tAe PuIUk„ from the Pennsylvamm Seeiety 

for promoting the JiboUtton of Slavery, and Iko BoUtf 

of FYee M^grves, unlasofnlly held in Bondage. 

It IB with peculiar aatiefbction, we aMore the fkiende 
of hiimonity, that, in proeecuting the deeign of our a« 
sociation, our endeavoura have proved eucceeafVil, for 
beyond our most sanguine expectations. 

Encouraged by this success, and by the daily pro 
gress of that luminous and benign spirit of liberty, 
which IB diffusing itself throughout the world, and 
humbly hoping for the continuance of the divine bless 
ing on our Isbours, we have ventured to make an im- 
mrtant addition to our original plan, and do, there- 
fore, earnestly solicit the support and assistance of all, 
who can feel the tender emotions of sympathy and 
compassion, or relish the exalted pleasure of benefi- 
cence 

Slavery is such an atrocious debasement of human 
nature, that its very extirpation, if not performed with 
solicitous care, may sometimes open a source of seri- 
ous evils 

The unhappy man, who has long been treated as a 
brute animal, too frequently sinks beneath the com 
mon standard of the human species. The galling 
chains, that bind his body, do also fetter bis intellec- 
tual foculties, and impair the social affections of his 
heart. Accuitomod to move like a mere machine, by 
the will of a master, reflection is suspended ; he has 
not the power of choice ; and reason and conscience 
have but little influence over his conduct, because be 
is chiefly governed by the passion of fear. He is poor 
and fyiendleas — perhaps worn out by extreme labour, 
age, and disease. 

Under such circumstances, freedom may often prove 
a misfortune to himself, and prejudicial to society. 

Attention to emancipated black people, it is there- 
fore to be hoped, will become a branch of our national 
police; but as far as we contribute to promote this 
emancipation, so far that attention is evidently a aeri 
ous duty incumbent on us, and which we mean to dis- 
charge to the best of our judgment and abilities. 

To instruct, to advise, to qualify those, wbo have 
been restored to freedom, for the exercise and erijny 
ment of civil liberty, to promote in them habits of in 
dustry, to furnish t^m with employments suited to 
their age, sex, talents, and other circumstances, and to 
procure their children an education calculated for their 
fiiture situation in life; these are the great outlines of 
the annexed plan, which we have adopted, and which 
we conceive will essentially promote the public good, 
and the happiness of these our hitherto too much 
neglected fellow-creatures. 

A plan so extensive cannot be carried into execution 
without considerable pecuniary resources, beyond the 
present ordinary funds of the society. We hope much 
from the generosity of enlightened and benevolent 
freemen, and will gratefully receive any donations or 
subscriptions for this purpose, which may be made to 
our treasurer, James Btarr, or to James Pemberton, 
chairman of our committee of correspondence 
Signed by order of the society, 

B FRANKLIN, President. 

Philadelphia, 9tb of November, 1780. 

Tlie labours of both these societies have 
been crowned with great success, and they 
continue to prosecute with unweaned dBi- 
gence the laudable designs for which they 
were established. 

According to Dr. Stuber's account, **Dr. 
Franklin's name, as president of the AbtJition 
Society, was signed to the memorial present- 
ed to the house of representatives of the Unit- 
ed States, on the 12th of February, 1789, 
praying thorn to exert the full extent of 
power vested in them by constitatioD in 
discotiragiDg the traffic of the human Bpeciee. 
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This was his last public act In the debates 
to which this memorial gave rise, several at- 
tempts were made to justify the trade. In 
the Federal Gazette of March 25th, 1790, 
there appeared an essay, signed Historiovs, 
written W Dr. Franklin, in which he ^m- 
municated a speech, said to have been deliver- 
ed in the Divan of Alters, in 1687, in op- 
position to the pr^er ofme petition of a sect 
called Erika, or Purists, for the abolition of 
piracy and slavery. This pretended African 
speech was an excellent parody of one de- 
livered by Mr. Jackson, of Georgia. All the 
arguments urg^ed in favour of negro ^very, 
are applied with eoual force to justify the 
plundering and enslaving of Europeai^ It 
afibrds, at the same time, a demon^ration of 
the futility of the arguments in defence of the 
slave trade, and of the strength of mind and 
ingenuity of the author, at his advanced period 
oHife. It furnished, too, a no less convmcing 
proof of his power of imitating the style of 
other times and nations, than his celebrated 
parable against persecution. And as the lat- 
ter led many persons to search the scriptures 
with a view to find it, so the former caused 
many persons to search the book-stores and 
libraries, for the work fium which it was said 
to be extracted.” 

This piece, of itself so ingenious, and being 
one of the last compositkais of Dr. Franklin, 
(written only a few weeks previous to his 
demise) is inserted here. 

“ To the Editor of the Federal Gazette. 

“ March 83. 1790. 

“ Sib, — Reading last ntoht in your excel- 
lent paper the speech of Mr. Jack^ in con- 
gress, against their meddling with the affair 
of slavery, or attempting to mend the condi- 
tion of the slaves, it put me in mind of a simi- 
lar one made ab^t one hundred years since, 
W Side Mehemed Ibrahim, a member of the 
Divan of Algiers, which may be seen in 
Martin's account of his consulship, Anno 1687. 
It was amnst granting the petition of the 
sect called Eirika or Purists, who prayed for 
the abolition of piracy and slavery as being 
unjust Mr. Jackson does not quote it per- 
haps he has not seen it If therefore some 
of its reasoninjpfs are to be found in his elo- 
quent speech, it may only show that men's 
interests and intellects operate and are operat- 
ed on with surprising similarity in all coun- 
tries and climates, whenever they are under 
similar circumstances. T^e African's speech, 
as translated, is as follows : 

“ Attah BismiUah, 

«« Chd is great, and Mahomed is his prophet. 

** Have these Erika considered the conse- 
quences of gmting their petitkxi? If we 
cease our oraises against the ClnraitisiiB, how 
shall we be with the commodities 


their countries produce; and which are so 
necessary for us? If we forbear to make 
slaves of their people, who in this hot cUmate 
are to cultivate our lands? Who are to per- 
form the common labours of our city, and in 
our families ? Must we not then be our own 
slaves? And is there not more compassion 
and more favour due to us as Mosslemen than 
to these Christian dpgs? We have now 
above fifty thousand slaves in and near Al- 
giers ; this number, if not kept up by fresh 
supplies, will soon diminish and be gradually 
annfoilated. If we then cease taking and 
plundering the infidel ships, and making slaves 
of the seamen and passengers, our la^ will 
become of no value for want of cultivation ; 
the rents of houses in the city will sink one 
half; and the revenue of government arising 
from its share of prizes be totally destroyed ! 
And for what? to gratify the whims of a 
whimsical sect, who would have us not only 
forbear making more slaves, but even to 
manumit those we have ! But who is to in- 
demnify their masters for the loss ? Will the 
state do it? Is our treasury sufiicient? Will 
the Erika do it ? Can they do it ? Gr would 
they, to do what they think justice to the 
slaves, do a greater injustice to the owners ? 
And if we set our slaves free, what is to be 
done with them ? Few of them will return 
to their countries, they know too well the 
greater hardships they must there be subject 
to: they will not embrace our holy religion : 
they will not adopt our manners : our people 
will not pollute ourselves by intermarrying 
with them : must we maintain them as beg- 
gars in our streets ; or suffer our properties to 
be the prey of their pillage ? for men accus- 
tomed to slavery, will not work for a liveli- 
hood when not compelled. And what is there 
so pitiable in their present condition ? Were 
they not slaves in their own countries ? Are 
not Spain, PotIu^, France, and the Italian 
States, governed \ despots, who hold all their 
subjects in slavery, witnout exception ? Even 
England treats its sailors as slaves, for they 
are, whenever the government pleases, seiz- 
ed, and confined in riiips of war, condemned 
not only to work but to fight, for small wages 
or a mere subsistence, not better than our 
slaves are allowed us. Is their condition 
then made worse by their falling into our 
hands ? No, they have only exchanged one 
^very for another, and I may say a better : 
for here they are brought into a land where 
the son of Islamism gives forth its light, and 
^ines in full splendour, and they have an op- 
portunity of niakmg thcanselvee acquainted 
with the true doctrine, and thereby saving 
their immortal souk. Those who remain at 
home have not that happinesa Sending the 
^ves home then would be sending them out 
of light into dukne«.— I repeat the questioii, 
what is to be done with Uiem? Ihaseheaid 
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-it suggested thtt they may be planted in the 
wilderness, where there is plenty of land for 
them to subsist on, and where they may 
flourish as a free state ; but they are, I doubt, 
too little disposed to labour without compul- 
sion, as weU as too ignorant to establi^ a 
good government, and the wild Arabs would 
soon molest and destroy or again enslave 
them. While serving us, we take care to 
provide them with every thing, and they are 
treated witJi humanity. The labourers in 
their own country, are, as I am well informed, 
worse fed, lodged and clothed. The condi- 
tion of most of them is therefore already 
mended, and requires no further improve- 
ment Here their lives are in safety. They 
are not liable to be impressed for soldiers, and 
forced to cut one another’s Christian throats, 
as in the wars of their own countries. If 
some of the religious mad bigots who now 
teaze us with their silly petitions, have in a 
fit of blind zeal freed their slaves, it was not 
generosity, it was not humanity that moved 
them to the action ; it was from the conscious 
burden of a load of sins, and a hope, from the 
supposed merits of so good a work, to be ex- 
cused from damnation. — How grossly are they 
mistaken to suppose slavery to be disallowed 
by the Koran ! Are not the two precepts, to 
quote no more, “ Masters treat your slaves 
with kindness: slaves serve your masters 
with cheerfulness and fidelity f clear proofs 
to tiic contrary 1 Nor can tlie plundering of 
infidels be m that sacred book forbidden, smee 
it is well known from it, that God has given 
the world, and all that it contains, to his faith- 
ful Mosblemen, who are to enjoy it of right, as 
fast as they conquer it Let us then hear no 
more of this detestable proposition, the manu- 
mission of Christian slaves, tlie adoption of 
which would by depreciating our lands and 
houses, and thereby depriving so many good 
citizens of their properties, create universal 
discontent, and provoke insurrections, to the 
endangering of government, and producing 
general confusion. I have therefore no doubt, 
but this wise council will prefer the comfort 
and happiness of a whole nation of true be- 
lievers to the whim of a few Erika, and dis- 
miss their petition.” 

“ The result was, as Martin tells us, that 
the Divan came to this resolution, ‘ The doc- 
trine that plundering and enslaving the Chris- 
tians is unjus^ is at best problematical ; but 
that it is the interest of this state to continue 
the practice, is clear ; therefore let the peti- ^ 
tion be rejected.’ 

“ And it was rejected accordingly. 

** And since like motives, are apt to produce 
in the minds of men like opinions and resolu- 
tions, may we not, Mr. Brown, venture to 
predict, from this account, that the petitions 
to the parliament of England for abolishing 
the slave trade, to say neXhing of other legis- 
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latures, and the debates upon them, will have 
a similar conclusion. 

“ I am, sir, your constant reader and hum- 
ble servant, Historicus.” 


Towards the close of the year (1789,) Dr. 
Franklin received a new oikI unexpect^ ho- 
nour ; that of being elected a member of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences of St Peters- 
burgh. — It was communicated to him by the 
following handsome letter (in English) from 
the princess Daschkoff, the lady president, 
whom Dr. Franklm had occasionally met at 
Pans : — 

“ To his Excellency Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, iSjf‘c. <J*c. Philadelphia. 

“ Dear Sir, — Having always supposed, and 
even cherished the idea, tliat you were a mem- 
ber of the Imperial Acadetny of Sciences, 
which is at St. Petersburgh, under my direc- 
tion, I was greatly surprised, when reviewing 
tlie list of its members some days ago, I dS 
not find your name in the number. I hastened 
therefore, to acquire this honour for the aca- 
demy, and you were received among its mem- 
bers with an unanimous applause and ioy. I 
beg you, sir, to accept of this title, ana to be- 
lieve that I look upon it as an honour acquired 
by our academy. 

“ I sliall order the patent to be dispatched 
to you as soon os possible. In the mean time 
i be assured, that it is with the greatest plea- 
sure, that I profit of the present occasion, to 
give you a token of regard and veneration for 
your eminent character, and that I shall al- 
ways recollect with pride, the advantage I 
had to be personally noticed by you. 

“ With a sincere consideration, I am, dear 
sir, your most obedient servant, 

“ PRINCESS OF DASCHKOFF. 

“ Bt. Petersburgh, Nov. 4, 1789.” 

During the greatest part of his life, Dr. 
Franklin had enjoyed an almost uninterrupted 
state of good health, and tliis he entirely at^ 
tributed to his exemplary temperance. 

In the year 1735, indeed, he had been seiz- 
ed witli a pleurisy, which ended in a suppu- 
ration of the left lobe of the lungs, so that he 
was almost sufibcated by the quantity of mat- 
ter thrown up. But from this, as well as 
from another attack of the same kind, he re- 
covered so completely, that his breathing was 
not in the least affected. 

As he advanced in years, however, he be- 
came subject to fits of the gout, to which, in 
1782, a nephritic cholic was superadded. 
From this time, he was also affected with the 
stone, as well as the gout ; and for the last 
twelve months of his life, these complaints 
olm^ entirely confined him to his bed. 

Notwithsta^iog his distressed situation* 
neither his mental feculties nor his natural 
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cheerfblneis ever forsook him. His memory 
was tenacious to the very last ; and he seem- 
ed to be an exception to the ^neral rule, — 
that at a certain period of life, the org;ans 
which are subservient to this feculty become 
callous ; a remarkable instance of which is, 
that he learned to speak French after he had 
attained the age of seventy ! 

In the beginning of April, 1790, he was at- 
tacked with a fever and complaint of his 
breast, which terminated his existence. The 
following account of his last illness was writ- 
ten 1^ his friend and physician. Dr. Jones. 

“ The stone, with which he had been af- 
flicted for several years, had for the last 
twelve months conflned him chiefly to his 
bed ; and during the extremely painful par- 
oxysms, he was obliged to take large doees 
of laudanum to mitigate his tortures — still, in 
the intervals of pain, he not only amused him- 
self with reading and conversing cheerfully 
with his family, and a few friends who visited 
him, but was often employed in doing busi- 
ness of a public as well as private nature, 
with various persons who waited on him for 
that purpose j and in every instance displi^ed, 
not only that readiness and disposition of do- 
ing good, which was the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of his life, but the fullest and 
clearest possession of his uncommon mental 
abilities ; and not unfrequently indulged him- 
self in ^ose jeux d'esprit and entertaining 
anecdotes, which were the delight of all wlm 
heard him. 

“ About sixteen days before his death, he 
was seized with a feverish indisposition, with- 
out any particular symptoms attending it, till 
the third or fourth day, when he complained 
of a pain in the left breast, which increased 
till it became extremely acute, attended with 
a cough and laborious breathi^. During 
this state, when the severity of his pains drew 
forth a groan of complain^ he would observe 
— that he was afraid he did not bear them as 
he ought — acknowledged his grateful sense 
of the many blessings he had received from 
that Supreme Being, who had raised him 
from small and low beginnings to such high 
rank and consideration amoi^ men — and 
made no doubt but his present afflictions were 
kindly intended to wean him from a world, in 
which he was no longer fit to act the part as- 
signed him. In this frame of body and mind 
he continued till five days before his death, 
when his pain and difficulty of breathing en- 
tirely left him, and his family were flattering 
themselves with the hopes of his recovery, 
when an imposthumition, which had formed 
itself in his lungs, suddenly burst, and dis- 
char|red a great quantity of matter, which he 
contmued to throw up ^ile he had sufficient 
strength to do it, but, as that foiled, the or- 
gans of respinition b^me gradually oppress- 
ed — a calm lethargic state 8ucceeded<---and, 


on the 17th of April, 1790, about ^even 
o'clock at night, he quietly expired, closing a 
IcMig and useful life of ei^ty-fi>ur years Sad 
tluee months.''* 

The following account of his funeral, and 
the honours paid to his memo^, is derived 
from an anonymous source, but is correct 

^ All that was mortal of this great man was 
interred on the 21st of April, in the cemetery 
of Christ church, Philadelphia, in that paK 
adfoining to Arch street, N. W. corner, in 
order tluit, if a monument should be erected 
over his grave, it might be seen to more ad- 
vantage. 

“ Never was any funeral so numerously and 
so respectably attended in any part of the 
States of America. The concourse of people 
assembled upon this occasion was immense. 
All the bells in the city were muffled, and the 
very newmpers were published with black 
borders. The body was interred amidst peals 
of artillery; and nothing was omitted that 
could display the veneration of the citizens 
for such an illustrious character. 

“ The congress ordered a general mourn- 
ing for one month, throughout America ; the 
National Assembly of France paid the same 
compliment for three days ; and the commons 
of Paris, as an extraordinary tribute of honour 
to his memory, assisteo m a body at the 
funeral oration, delivered by the abbe Fau- 
chet, in the rotunda of the corn market, which 
was hung with black, illuminated with chande- 
liers, and decorated with devices analogous 
to the occasion. 

“ Dr. Smith, provost of the college of Phila- 
delphia, and David Rittenhouse, one of its 
members, were selected by the Philosophical 
Society to prepare an eulogium to the memory 
of its founder ; and the subscribers to the city 
library, who had just erected a ha^some 
building for containing their books, left a 
vacant niche for a statue of their benefector. 

“ This has since been placed there by the 
munificence of an estimable citizen of Phila- 
delphia. It was imported from Italy ; the 
name of the artist is fVancis Ijozzarim ; it is 
composed of Carara marble, and cost 500 
guineas. 

“ It was the first piece of sculpture of that 
size^ which had been seen in America. FraUk- 
lin is represented in a standing posture ; one 
arm is supported by means of some books, in 
his right hand he holds an inverted sceptre, 
an emblem of anti-monarchical principles; 
and in his left, a scroll of Mper. He is dress- 
ed in a Roman toga. The resemblance is 

• Three days previous to bia decease, he desired his 
daughter, Mrs. Sarah Baebe, to have tus bed made ; 

“ tn order that he might die t» a decent manner," as was 
his expreMion : an idea probably suggested by an ac 
quaintance with the custom or the andents.— l&s. 
Baebe having replied, that she hoped he would recover, 
and live many years longer ; be instantly rejoined, '' I 
kept net." 
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correct ; the head is a copy from the excel- 
lent bust pirodu^ &e diieel of HoudcHL 
The following inscription is engraven on the 
pedestal: 

THIS STATUE 

OF 

DR. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 

WAS PREBSimo BY 

WILLIAM BINGHAM, Esa., 

1792. I 

“ Franklin's life,” says the anonymous 
writer of the foregoing, “ affords one of the 
finest moral lessons that can be offered up to 
the admiration, the applause, or the imitation 
of mankind. 

“ As a raa^ we have beheld him practising 
and inculcatii^ the virtues of fhigality, tem- 
perance, and industry. 

“ As a citizen, we have seen him repelling 
the efforts ef tyranny, and ascertaining the 
liberty of his countrymen. 

“ As a legislator, he affords a bright ex- 
ample of a genius soaring above corruption, 
and continu^y aiming at the happiness of 
ha ccmstituenta 

“ As a politician, we survey him, on one 
hand, acquiring the aid of a powerful nation, 
by means of his skilful negotiations ; and on 
the other, calling forth the common strength 
of a congress of republics, by fixing a central 
pomt to which they could all look up, and 
concentrating their common force, for the 
purposes of \mion, harmony, legislation, and 
defence. 

“ As a philosopher, his labours and his dis- 
coveries are calculated to advance the inter- 
ests of humanity : he might, indeed, have been 
justly termed the friend of man, the benefoc- 
tor of the universe I 

“ The pursuits and occupations of his early 
youth afibrd a most excellent and instructive 
example to the young ; his middle life, to the 
adult ; his advanced years, to the aged. From 
him the poor may learn to acquire wealth, and 
the rich to adapt it to the purposes of benefi- 
cence. 

“ In regard to his character, he was rather 
sententious than fluent; more disposed to 
listen, than to talk; a judicious, rather than 
an imposing companion. He was w^t, per- 
hapi^ eveiT able man is, impatient inter- 
ru^km ; he used to mention the custom 
of the Indians with great applause, who, after 
listening with a profound attention to the 
obsemtions of eacn other, preserve a respect- 
ful siloDce for some minut^ before they b^ 
gin their own refUy. 

** He wu polite in his manners, and never 
gave a points contradiction to the assertioDs 
of his mends or his antagonists, but treated 
every argument with groat calmneoa, and 
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conquered his adversaries rather the force 
of reason, than assertion.” 

The advice of his death reached France at 
a period well adapted to excite great emo- 
tions: and in the National Assembly, 11th 
June, 1790, Mr. Mirabeau the elder, address- 
ed the assemldy as follows : — 

Frankum is dead !" 

[A profound lilence reigned throughout the hall ] 

“ The genius, which gave froedom to Ame- 
rica, and scattered torrents of light upon 
Europe, is returned to the bosom of the 
Divinity ! 

“ The sage, whom two worlds claim ; the 
man, dispu^ by the history oC the sciences 
and the history of empires, holds, most un- 
doubtedly, an elevated rank among the hu- 
man species. 

“ Political cabinets have but too long noti- 
fied the death of those who were never great 
but in their funeral orations ; the etiquette of 
courts has but too long sanctioned hypocriti- 
cal grief. — Nations ought only to mourn for 
tlieir benefactors ; the representatives of free 
men ought never to recommend any other 
than the heroes of humanity to their homage. 

“The congress hatii ordered a general 
mourning for one month throughout the four- 
teen confederated states, on account of the 
death of Franklin; and America hath thus 
acquitted her tribute of admiration in behalf 
of one of the fathers of her constitution. 

“ Would it not be worthy of you, fellow- 
legislators, to unite yourselves in this religi- 
ous act, to participate in this homage render- 
ed in the face of the universe to the rights of 
man, and to the philosopher who has so emi- 
nently propagated the conquest of them 
throughout the world 1 

“ Antiquity would have elevated altars to 
that mortal, who for the advantage of the hu- 
man race, embracing both heaven and earth 
in his vast and extensive mind, knew how to 
subdue thunder and tyranny ! 

“ Enlightened and free, Europe at least 
owes its remembrance and its regret to one 
of the greatest men who has ever served the 
cause (ff philosophy and of liberty. 

“ I propoee, that a decree do now pass, 
enacting, that the National Assembly shdl 
wear mourning during three days for Benja^ 
min Franklin^ 

M. M. de la Rochefoucaultand La Fayette 
immediately rose, in order to second this mo- 
tion. 

The Assembly adopted it, at first by accla- 
matkm ; and afterwaras decreed, a huge 
majority, amidst the plaudits of all the ^)ec- 
I tators, tlwt on Monday the 14th of June it 
! should go into mourning for three days; that 
the discourse of M. Miiabesu should be print- 
ed; and that the President should write a let- 
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ter of condolence, upon the occasion, to the 
Ckmress of America.* 

Tie following character of Dr. Franklin, 
one of his intimate friends, is so ably and 
accurately drawn, that we cannot refrain ad- 
ding it to the foregoing. 

“ There is, in the character of every dis- 
tingnished persor^ something to admire, and 
something to imitate. The incidents, that 
have marked the life of a great man, always 
excite curiosity, and often afford improve- 
ment If there be talents, which we can 
never expect to ^ua] ; if there be a series of 
good fortune, which we can never expect to 
enjoy, we still need not lose the labour of our 
biographical inquiries. We may probably 
become acquainted with habits, which it may 
be prudent to adopt — and discover virtues, 
which we cannot fail to applaud. It will be 
easy for the reader to make a full application 
of these remarks in his contemplations upon 
the late celebrated Dr. Franklin. By his 
death, one of the best lights of the world may 
be said to be extinguished. 1 shaU not at- 
tempt any historical details of the life of this 
illustrious patriot and philosopher, as I have 
nothing further in view than to make a few 
comments upon the most striking traits of his 
character. 

“ Original genius was peculiarly his attri- 
bute. The native faculties of his mind quali- 
fied him to penetrate into every science : and 
his unremitted diligence left no field of know- 
ledge unexplored. There were no limits to 
his curiosity. His inquiries were spread over 
the whole race of nature. But the study of 
man seemed to be his highest delight : and if 
his genius had any special bias, it lay in dis- 
covering those things that made men wiser 
and happier. As truth was the sole object 
of his researches, he was of course no sectary : 
and as reason was his guide, he embraced no 
system which that did not authorise. In 
short, he laid the whole volume of nature 
open before him, and diligently and faithfully 
perused it 

“Nor were his political attainments less 
conspicuous than his philosophical. The an- 
cients usually ranked good fortune among 
those circumstances of life which indicate 

* The Congrew of the United States thua expressed 
their eentimenta in return. 

Rbiolvbo, (A« Sknottf and ttf lUpmsnUatives 
of tko Unitnd StmUs of j§m$riea, in CongrwM aaoomhltd. 
That the President of the United States be requested 
to cause to be eommunictted to the National Assem- 
bly of Prance, the peculiar sensibility of Confress, to 
the tribute paid to the memory of Bei^arain Franklin, 
by the enlightened and fVee representatives of a great 
nation, in their decree of the ewventh June, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety. 

Signed Paan. Auo. MvBLBifaaao, 

«f tko Mouso of RoprooontaUvs. 

John Adams, 

rUo Pmndent of tko Unitoi StoUos and 
ProoidotU ^ tke StmotU. 

Approved, Maicb the 9d. 1791. 

- ‘ GKDROE WASHINGTON, 

Prondont of tko Unitoi SUtoo. 


merit. In this view, Dr. Franklin is almost 
unrivalled, having seldom undertaken mwe 
than he accomplished. The world are too 
well acquainted with the events of his politi- 
cal career, to require, at this time, a particu- 
lar enumeration of them. It may be presumed 
the historians of the American revolution will 
exhibit them in proper colours. 

“ If Dr. Franklin did not aspire after the 
irolendour of eloquence, it was only because 
tne demonstrative plainness of his manner 
was superior to it. Though he neither loved 
political debate, nor excelled in it, he still 
preserved much influence in public assemblies^ 
and discovered an aptitude in his remarks, on 
all occasions. He was not fond of taking a 
leading port in such investigations, as could 
never terminate in any degree of certainty. 
To come forward in questions, which, in their 
nature, are indefinite, and, in their issue, pro- 
blematical, does not comport with the caution 
of a man, who has taught himself to look for 
demonstration. He reserved his oijservations, 
for those cases, which science could enlighten, 
and common sense approve. The simplicity 
of his style was well adapted to the clearness 
of his understanding. His conceptions were 
so bright and perfect, that he did not choose 
to involve them in a cloud of expressions. If 
he used metaphors, it was to illustrate, and 
not to embellish the truth. A man, possess- 
ing such a lively imagery of ideas, sliould ne- 
ver aflect the arts of a vain rhetorician, whose 
excellence consists only in a beautiful arrange- 
ment of words. 

“But whatever claims to eminence Dr. 
Franklin may have, as a politician, or a scho- 
lar, there is no point of light, in which his 
character shines with more lustre, than when 
we view him as a man or a citizen. He was 
eminently great in common things. Perhaps 
no man ever existed, whose life can, with 
more justice, be denominated useful. — No- 
thing ever passed tlireugh his hands, without 
receiving improvement : and no person ever 
went into his company, without gaming wi^ 
dom. His sagacity was so sharp, and his sci- 
ence so various, that, whatever might be the 
profession or occupation of those, with whom 
ne conversed, he could meet every one upon 
his own ground. He could enliven every 
conversation with an anecdote, and conclude 
it with a moral. 

“ The whole tenor of his life was a perpe- 
tual lecture against the idle, the extravagant, 
and the proud. It was his principal aim to 
inspire mankind with a love of industry, tem- 
perance, and frugality ; and to inculcate such 
duties as promote the important interests of 
humanity. He never wasted a moment of 
time, or lavished a fiurthing of money, in folly 
or dissipation. Such expenses as the digni^ 
of ins station required, be readily sustained, 
limiting them the strictest ruleB of pru- 
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Many public institutions experienced 

j well-timed liberality ; and he manifested 

a sensibility of heart by numerous eu;ts of pri- 
vate charity. 

“ By a judicious division of time, Dr. Frank- 
lin acc|uired the art of doing every thing to 
advantage ; and his amusements were of such 
a nature, as could never militate with the 
main objects of his pursuit In whatever 
situation he was placeSi by chance or design, 
he extracted something useful for himself' or 
others. His life was remarkably full of inci- 
dent Every circumstance of it turned to 
some valuable account The maxims, which 
his discerning mind has formed, apply to in- 
numerable cases and charactera Those who 
move in the lowest, equally with those who 
move in the most elevated rank in society, 
may be guided by his instructions. In the 
private deportment of his life, he, in many 
respects, has furnished a most excellent mo- 
del His manners were easy and accommo- 
dating, and his address winning and respectr 
fuL All, who knew him, speak of him as a 
most agreeable man ; and all, who have heard 
of him, applaud him as a very useful one. 


man so wise, and so amiable, could not but 
have many admirers, and many friends.” 

The following are extracts from the will 
and codicil of Dr. Franklin : 

* ♦ * * 

“ With regard to my book.^ those I had in 
Prance and those I left in Philadelphia, being 
now assembled together here, and a catalogue 
made of them, it is my intention to dispose of 
the same as follows: — My History of the 
Academy of Sciences in sixty or seventy 
volumes quarto, I give to the Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia, of which I have the 
honour to be president My collection in folio 
of Les Arts et les Metiers^ I give to the Ame- 
rican Philosophical Society established in New 
Ei^land, of which I am a member. My (]|uarto 
edition of the same Arts et Metier s^ 1 give to 
the Library Company of Philadelphia. Such 
and so many of my books as I shall mark on 
the said catalogue with the name of my 
grandson Benjamin Franklin Bache, I do 
hereby give to him, and such and so many of 
my bools as I shall mark in the said catalogue 
with the name of my grandson William 
Socket I do hereby ^ve to him, and such as 
shall be marked with the name of Jonathan 
WiUiamsy I hereby give to my cousin of that 
name. — ^The residue and remainder of all my 
books, manuscripts, and papers, I do give to 
my grandson William Temple FraiUclin . — 
My share in the Library Cmnpany of Phila- 
delphia, I give to my grandson Benjamin 
Franklin Backet connding that he per- 
mit his brothers and sisters to share in the 
vse of it. 

« ** I was bom in Boston, New England, and 
VOL.L...2B 17 


owe my first instructions in literature to the 
free grammar schools established there : I 
therefore give one hundred pounds sterling to 
my executors, to be by them, the survivors or 
survivor of them, paid over to the managers 
or directors of the free schools in my native 
town of Boston, to be by them, or those person 
or persons who shall have the superintendance 
and management of the said schools, put out 
to interei^ and so continued at interest for 
ever, which interest annually shall be laid 
out in silver medals, and given as honorary 
rewards annually by the directors of the said 
free schools for the encouragement of scholar- 
ship in the said schools, belonging to the said 
town, in such manner as to the discretion of 
the select men of the said town shall seem 
meet — Out of the salary that may remain 
due to me as president of the state, I do give 
the sum of two thousand pounds to my exe- 
cutors, to be by them, the survivors or survi- 
vor of them, paid over to such person or per- 
sons as the legislature of this state, by an act 
of assembly shall appoint to receive the same 
in trust, to be employed for making the river 
Schuylkill navigable.” 

ift if( He % ifc 


** During the number of years I was in bu- 
siness as a stationer, printer, and postmaster, 
a great many small sums became due to me 
for books, advertisements, postage of letters, 
and other matters, which were not collected, 
when in 1757, 1 was sent by the assembly to 
England as their agent, and by subsequent 
appointments continued there till 1775, when 
on my return I was immediately engaged in 
the affairs of congress, and sent to France in 
1770, where I remained nine years, not re- 
turning till 1785, and the said debts not being 
demanded in such a length of time, are become 
in a manner obsolete, yet are nevertheless 
justly due. These, as they are stated in my 
peat folio ledger E, I bequeath to the contri- 
butors of the Pennsylvania hospital, hoping 
that those debtors, and the descendants of such 
as are deceased, who now as I find make some 
difficulty of satisfying such antiquated de- 
mands, as just debts, may however be induced 
to pay or give them as charity to that excel- 
lent institution. I am sensible that much 
must inevitably be lost, but I hope something 
considerable may be received. It is possible, 
too, that some of the parties charg^ may 
have existing old unsettled accounts against 
me, in which case the managers of the said 
hospital will allow and deduct the amount, o* 
pay the balances if they find it against me.” 

St 4k 4c St 4( S 

“ I request my friends Henry Hill, esquire, 
John Jay, esquire, Francis Hepkinson, esquire, 
and Mr. Edward Duffield of Benfield, in Phi- 
ladelphia county, to be the executors of this 
my last will and testament, and 1 hereby no- 
ml^te and appmnt them for that purpose. 
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** 1 would have my body buried with as lit- 
tle «zpenae or ceremony as may be.” 

* * * * * 

miladelphia, July 17, 1788. 

CODICIL. 

“ I Benjamin Franklin, in the foregoing: or 
annexed 1^ will and testament named, having 
further considered the same, do think proper 
to make and publish tlie following codicil or 
addition thereta 

“ It having long been a fixed political 
opinion of mine, that in a democratical state 
there ought to be no offices of profit, for the 
reasons I had given in an article of my draw- 
ing in our constitution ; it was my intention 
when I accepted the office of president to de- 
vote the appointed salary to some public uses ; 
accordingly, I had, before I made my will in 
July last, given large sums of it to colleges, 
schools, building of churches, &c. and in that 
will I bequeathed two thousand pounds more 
to the state, for the purpose of making 
Schuylkill navigable : but understanding since, 
that such sum will do but little towards ac- 
complishing such a work, and that the project 
is not likely to be undertaken for many years 
to come, and having entertained another idea 
that I hope may be more extensively useful, I 
do hereby revoke and annul that bequest, and 
direct that the certificates I have for what re- 
mains due to me of that salary, be sold to- 
wards raising the sum of two thousand pounds 
sterling, to be disposed of as I am now about 
to order. 

“ It has been an opinion, that he who re- 
ceives an estate from his ancestors, is under 
some kind of obligation to transmit tlie same 
to his posterity ; this obligation does not lie on 
me who never inherited a sliilling from any 
ancestor or relation. I shall, however, if it is 
not diminished by some accident before my 
death, leave a considerable estate among my 
descendants and relations. The above ob- 
servation is made merely as some apology to 
my family, for my making bequests that do 
not appear to have any immediate relation to 
their advantage. 

“ I was bom in Boston, New England, and 
owe my first instructions in literature to the 
free grammar school established there : I have 
therefore already considered those schools in 
my will But I am also under obligations to 
the state of Massachusetts, for having, un- 
asked, appointed me formerly their agent in 
^gland, wiffi a handsome salary, which con- 
tinued some years, and although, 1 accidentally 
lost in their service, by transmitting ^vemor 
Hutchinson's letters, much more man the 
amount of what they gave me, I do not think 
that ought in the least to diminish my grati- 
tude. — ^1 have considered that among artizans 
good apprentices are most likely to make good 


citizens, and having myself been bred to a 
manual art, printing, in my native town, and 
afterwards assisted to set up my business in 
Philadelphia by kind loans of money from two 
friends there, which was tne foundation of my 
fortune, and of all the utility in life that may 
be ascribed to me, I wish to be useful, even 
after my death, if possible, in forming and ad- 
vancing other young men that may be ser- 
viceable to tlieir country in both those towns. — 
To this end I devote two thousand pounds 
sterling, which I give, one tliousand thereof to 
the inJmbitants of the town of Boston, in Mas- 
sachusetts, and the other thousand to the in- 
habitants of the city of Philadelphia, in trust, 
to and for the uses, intents, and purposes, 
hereinafter mentioned and declared. — The 
said sum of one thousand pounds sterling, if 
accepted by the inhabitants of’ tlie town of 
Boston, shall be managed under the direction 
of the select men, united with the ministers 
of the oldest episcopalian, congregational, and 
Presbyterian churcnes in that town, who are 
to let out the same upon interest at five per 
cent per annum, to such young married arti- 
ficers, under the age of twenty-five years, as 
have served an apprenticeship in the said 
town, and faithfully fulfilled the duties re- 
quired in their indentures, so as to obtain a 
good moral character from at least two re- 
spectable citizens, who are willing to become 
their sureties in a bond with the applicants 
for the repayment of the monies so lent with 
interest, according to the terms hereinafter 
prescribed, all which bonds are to be taken for 
Spanish milled dollars, or the value thereof in 
current gold coin, and the managers shall keep 
a boimd book or books, wherem shall be en- 
tered the names of those who shall apply for 
and receive the benefit of this institution, and 
of their sureties, together with the sums lent, 
the dates, and other necessary and proper 
records reacting the business and con- 
cerns of tliis institution. And as these loans 
we intended to assist young married artificers 
in setting up their business, they are to be 
proportioned by the discretion of the mana- 
gers, so as not to exceed sixty pounds sterling 
to one person, nor to be less than fifteen 
pounds. And if the number of appliers so en- 
titled, should be so large as that the sum will 
not suffice to afford to each as much as might 
otherwise not be improper, the proportion to 
each shall be diminirfiea, so as to afford every 
one some assistance. T^ese aids may there- 
fore be small at first ; but as the capital in- 
creases by the accumulated interest, tliey will 
be more ample. And in order to serve as 
many as possible in their turn, as well as to 
make the repayment of the principal borrowed 
more easy, each borrower shall be obliged to 
pay with the yearly interest one tenth of 
the principal ; which sums of principal and in- 
terest so paid in, shall be again let out to fresh 
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borrowers. — And ns it is wesumed that there 
will always be found in Rjston virtuous and 
benevolent citizens willing to bestow a part 
of their time in doing good to the rising gene- 
ration, by superintending and managing this 
institution gratis, it is hoped that no part of 
the money will at any time be dead, or di- 
verted to other purposes, but be continually 
augmenting by the interest, in which case 
there may in time be more than the occasion 
in Boston shall require, and then some may 
be spared to the neighbouring or other towns, 
in the said state of Massachusetts who may 
desire to have it, such towns engaging to pay 
punctually the interest and the proportions of 
the principal annually to the inhabitants of the 
town of Boston. If this plan is executed, and 
succeeds as is projected, without interruption 
for one hundred years, the sum will then be 
one hundred and thirty-one thousand pounds, 
of which I would have the managers of the 
donations to the town of Boston, then lay out 
at their discretion one hundred thousand 
pounds in public works, which may be judged 
of most general utility to the inhabitants; 
such as fortifications, bridges, aqueducts, pub- 
lic buildings, baths, pavements or whatever 
may make living in the town more convenient 
to its people, and render it more agreeable to 
strangers, resorting thither for health or a 
temporary residence, — The remaining thirty- 
one thousand pounds I would have continued 
to be let out on interest in the manner above 
directed for anotJier hundred years, as I hope it 
will have been found that the institution has 
had a good effect on the conduct of youth, and 
been of service to many worthy characters 
and useful citizens. At the end of this second 
term, if no unfortunate accident has prevented 
the operation, the sum will be four million 
and sixty-one thousand pounds sterling, of 
which I leave one million sixty-one thou- 
sand pounds to the disposition of the in- 
habitants of the town of Boston, and three 
millions to the disposition of the government 
of the state, not presuming to carry my views 
farther. 

“ All the directions herein given, respect- 
ing the disposition and management of the 
donation to the inhabitwits of Riston, I would 
have observed respecting that to the inhabit- 
ants of Philadelphia, only as Philadelphia is 
incorporated, I request the corporation of that 
city to undertake the management agreeably 
to the said directions, and I do hereby vest 
them witli full and ample powers for that pur- 
pose : and having consider^ that the covering 
its ground-plat with buildings ^d pavements, 
which carry off most of the rain, and prevent 
its soaking into the earth and renewing and 
piirifying the springs, whence the water of 
the wells must gradually grow worse, and 
in time be unfit & use, as I find has happen- 
ed in all (dd cities, 1 recommend that at the 
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end of the first hundred years, if not done be- 
fore, the corporation of the city employ a part 
of the hundred thousand pounds in bringing 
by pipes the water of Wis^iccon Creek into 
the town so as to supply the inhabitants, which 
I apprehend may be done without great diffi- 
culty, the level of that creek being much 
above that of the city, and may be made 
higher by a dam ; I also recommend making 
the Schuylkill completely navigable. At the 
end of the second hundred ye^ I would have 
the disposition of the four million and sixty- 
one thousand pounds divided between the in- 
habitants of the city of Philadelphia and the 
government of Pennsylvania, in the same 
manner as herein directed with respect to 
that of the inhabitants of Boston and the go- 
vernment of Massachusetts. — It is rny desire 
that tliis institution should take place and be- 
gin to operate within one year after my de- 
cease, for which purpose due notice should be 
publicly given previous to the expiration of tliat 
year, that those for whose benefit this establish- 
ment is intended, may make their respective 
applications; and I hereby direct my execu- 
tors, the survivors or survivor of them, within 
six months after niy decease, to pay over the 
said sum of two tliousand pounds sterling to 
such persons as shall be duly appointed by the 
selectmen of Boston and the corporation of 
Philadelphia to receive and take charge of 
their respective sums of one thousand pounds 
each, for the purposes aforesaid. — C'onsidering 
the accidents to which all human affairs and 
projects are subject, in such a length of time, 
I have perhaps too much flattered myself with 
a vain fancy, that these dispositions, if carried 
into execution, will be continued witliout in- 
terruption, and have the effects proposed ; 1 
hope, however, that if the inhabitants of the 
two cities should not think fit to undertake 
the execution, they will at least accept the 
offer of these donations as a mark of my good 
will, a token of my gratitude, and a testimony 
of my earnest desire to be useful to tliem, 
even after my departure. I wish, indeed, 
that they may both undertake to endeavour 
the execution of the project ; because I think, 
that though unforeseen diflSculties may arise, 
expedients will be found to remove them, ahd 
the scheme be found practicable. If (me of 
them accepts the money with the conditions, 
and the other refuses, my will then is, that 
both sums be given to the inhabitants of the 
city accepting, tlie whole to be applied to the 
same purpose and under the same regulations 
directed for the separate parts, and if both re- 
fuse, the money of course remains in the mass 
of my estate, and it is to be disposed of there- 
with according to my will, ma^e the seven- 
teenth day of July, 1788. — I wish to be buried 
by the side of my wife, if it may be, and that 
a marble stone, to be made by Cbamberi, six 
feet long, fiiiir feet wide, plain, with only a 
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moolduig round the upper edge, and 
thtt inscriptioD, 

Benjamin J 

and > Franklin. 

Deborah ) 

178 . be placed over ue both. 
‘‘My fine crabtree walkingnstick, with a 

S dd head, curiously wrought m the form of 
e cap of liberty, I give to my fiiend and the 
friend of mankind, general Washington. — If 
it were a sceptre, he has merited it and would 
become it — it was a present to me from that 
excellent woman Madame de Forbach, the 
Dowager Duchess of Deux Fonts, connected 
with some verses which should go with it^ 

* * >it * * * 

Philadelphia, 23d June, 1789. 

The following epitaph was written by Dr. 
Franklin for himself when he was only 


twenty-three years of age, as appears fay 
the original (with various corrections^ fi>und 
among his papers, and from which tnis is a 
fiiithful copy : — 

[Epitaph written, 1728.] 

The Body 
of 

BsiuAMiTf Franklin, 

Printer, 

(Like the cover of an old book. 

Its contents torn out 
And stripped of its lettering and gilding) 
Lies here, food for worms. 

But the work shall not be lost 
For it will (as he believed) appear once morev 
In a new, and more elegwt edition. 
Revised and corrected 
by 

The Author. 
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PART VI. 

ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY AND SOME MARKED POINTS OF CHARACTER. 


Causes of the American Discontents. 

[This article was publiihed in a London paper Jan. 7, 

1*^, and at a subsequent period as a postscript to 

" The true Sentiments of America,” printed for Al- 

mon, bookseller, 1768.] 

The waves never rise but when the winds blow. 

PROVERBS. 

As the cause of the present ill humour in 
America, and of the resolutions taken there 
to purchase less of our manufactures, does not 
seem to be generally understood, it may afford 
some satisfaction to your readers, if you give 
them the following short historical state of 
facts. 

From the time that the colonies were first 
considered as capable of granting aids to the 
crown, down to the end of the fct war, it is 
said, that the constant mode of obtaining those 
aids was, by requisition made from the crown, 
through its governors, to the several assem- 
blies, in circular letters from the secretary of 
state, in his majesty’s name, setting forth the 
occasion, requiring them to take the matter 
into consideration, and expressing a reliance 
on their prudence, duty, and affection to his 
majesty’s government, that they would grant 
such sums, or raise such numbers of men, 
as were suitable to their respective circum- 
stances. 

The colonies, being accustomed to this me- 
thod, have from time to time granted money 
to the crown, or raised troops for its service, | 
in proportion to their abilities, an^ during all ! 
the last war, beyond their abilities ; so that | 
consideraUe sums were returned them yearly ' 
by parliament, as they had exceeded theu 
proportioiL 

Had this happy method of requisition been 

17 * 


continued (a method that left the king’s sub- 
jects in those remote countries the Measure 
of showing their zeal and lojralty, and of 
imagining that they recommended themselves 
to their sovereign by the liberality of their 
voluntary grantsj there is no doubt but all the 
money that could reasonably be expected to be 
raised from them in any manner, might have 
been obtained, without the least heart-burn- 
ing, offence, or breach of the harmony of af- 
fections, and interests, that so long subsisted 
between the two countries. 

It hatr been thought wisdom in a ^vem- 
ment exercising sovereignty over different 
kinds of people, to have some regard to pre- 
vailing and established opinions among the 
people to be governed, wherever such opinions 
might in their effects obstruct or promote 
public measures. If they tend to obstruct 
public service, they are to be changed, if pos- 
sible, before we attempt to act agamst them ; 
and they can only be changed by reason and 
persuasion. But if public business can be 
carried on without thwarting those opinions, 
if they can be, on the contrary, made subser- 
vient to it; they are not unnecessarily to be 
thwarted, however absurd such popular opi- 
nions may be in their nature. 

This had been the wi^om of our govern- 
ment with respect to raising money in ^e 
colonies. It was well known, that the colo- 
nists universally were of opinion, that no mo- 
ney could be levied from English subjects but 

their own consent, given by themselves or 
their chosen representatives ; that therefore 
whatever money was to be raised from the 
people in (he coloiiies must first be granted 
by their assembliea, as the money raised in 
197 
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Britain k first to be granted by the house of 
eommoiis; that this right of granting their 
own money was essential to English Bberty ; 
and that if any man, or body of men, in which 
they had no representative of their own 
choosing, could tax them at pleasure, they 
could not be said to have any property, any 
thing they could call their own. But as 
these opinions did not hinder their granting 
money voluntarily and amply, whenever the 
crown, by its servants, came into their asK^ 
blies ('as it does into its parliaments of Britain 
or Ireland) and demand^ aids ; therefore that 
method was chosen, rather than the hateful 
one of arbitrary taxes. 

I do not undertake here to support these 
opinions of the Americans; they have been 
refuted by a late act of parliament, declaring 
its own power ; which very parliament, how- 
ever, showed wisely so much tender regard to 
those inveterate prejudices, as to repeiQ a tax 
that had militate against them. And those 
prejudices are still so fixed and rooted in the 
Americans, that it has been supposed, not a 
single man among them has been convinced 
of his error, even by that act of parliament 

The person then, who first prmected to lay 
aside the accustomed method of requisition, 
and to raise money on America by stamps^ 
seems not to have acted wisely, in deviating 
from that method (which the colonists looked 
upon as constitutional) and thwarting unne- 
cessarily the fixed prejudices of so great a 
number of the king^a subjects. It was not, 
however, for want of knowledge, that wliat 
he was about to do would give 9iem ofience ; 
he appears to have been very sensible of this, 
and apprehensive that it might occasion some 
disordeFB ; to prevent or suppress which, he 
projected another biU, that was brought in the 
same session with the stamp act, whereby it 
was to be made lawful for milit^ officers in 
the colonies to quarter their soldiers in private 
houses. This seemed intended to awe the 
people into a compliance with the other act 
Great opposition however being raised here 
against the bill by the agents Sum the colo- 
nies and the merchants trading thither (the 
colonists declaring, that under such a power 
in the army, no one could look on his house 
as his own, or think he had a home, when 
soldiers might be thrust into it and mixed with 
his family at the pleasure of an officer) that 
part of the bill was dropped ; but there still 
remained a clause, when it passed into a law, 
to oblige the several assembli^ to provide 
uuarters for the soldiers, furnishing them with 
firing, bedding, candles, small beer or rum, 
and sundry other articles, at the expense of 
the seveim provinces. And this act coor 
tinued in force when the stamp act was 
repealed ; thou|^ if obligatory on the assem- 
blies, It equalty militated against the Ameri- 
can principle above mentioned, t^ money is 


not to be raised on English subjects without 
their consent 

The colonies, nevertheless, being put into 
high good humour by the rep^ of the stamp 
act, chose to avoid a fresh dispute upon the 
other, it being temporary and soon to expire, 
never, as they hop^ to revive again ; and in 
the mean time they, by various ways in dif- 
ferent colmiies, provided for the quartering of 
the troops, either by acts of their own assem- 
blies, without taking notice of the act of par- 
liament, or by some variety or anall dimmu- 
tion, as of salt and vinegar, in the supplies 
required by the act ; that what they did might 
appear a voluntary act of their own, and not 
done in due obedience to an act of parliament, 
which, according to their ideas of their rights, 
th^ thought hard to obey. 

It might have been well if the matter had 
then passed without notice; but a governor 
having written home an angry and aggra- 
vating letter upon this conduct in the assem- 
j bly of his province, tlie outed proposer* of the 
stamp act and his adherents (then in the 
opposition) raised such a clamour against 
America, as being in rebellion, and against 
those who had been for the repeal of the 
stamp act, as having thereby been encouragers 
of this supposed rebellion ; that it was thought 
necessary to enforce the quartering act by 
another act of parliament, taking away from 
the province of New York (which had been 
the most explicit in its refusal) all the powers 
of legislation, till it should have complied 
with that act. The news of which greatly 
alarmed the people every where in America, 
as the langu^eof such an act seemed to them 
to be — ob^ implicitly laws made by the par- 
liament of Great Britain to raise money on 
you without your consent, or you shall enjoy 
no rights or privileges at all. 

At the same time a person lately in high 
officef projected the levying more money from 
America, by new duties on various articles of 
our own manufacture (as glass, paper, pain- 
ters' colours, &.C.) appointing a new board of 
customs, and sending over n set of commis- 
sioners, with large salaries, to be established 
at Boston, who were to have the care of col- 
lecting tliose duties, which were by the act 
expre^y mentioned to be intended for the 
payment of the salaries of governors, judges, 
and other officers of the crown in America ; it 
being a pretty general opinion here, that those 
officers ought not to depend on the people 
there, for any part of their support 

It is not my intention to combat this opi- 
nion. But perhaps it may be some satisfaction 
to your rea^rs, to know what ideas the Ame- 
ricans have on the subject They say then, 
as to governors, that they are not like princes 
whose posterity have an inheritance in the 

* Mr. 0«orfe OrmvilJe. 

t Mr. CiutfletTbwuead. 
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government of a nation, and therefore an in- and ampto Mlariea on them during their com- 
terest m its pn»perit| ; they are generally nuasioos ; but at piwQt, they have no other 
strangers to the provinces they are sent to means of getting rid of an ignorant or an im- 
govern; have no est^ natural connection, just judge (and aome of scandalous characters 
or relation there, to give them an ofiection to have, they say, been sometimes sent them) 
the country ; that mey come only to make left, but by starving them out 
money as fost as they can ; are sometimes men 1 do not suppoee these reasonings of theirs 

c€ vicious characters and broken fortunes, will appear here to have much weight 1 do 
sent by a minister merely to them out of not pro^ce them with an expectation of oon- 
tbe way; that as they intena staying in the vincing your readers. I relate them merely 
country no longer than their government can- in pursuance of the task 1 have imposed on 
tinues, and purpose to leave no family behind myself, to be an impartial historian of Ameri- 
them, they are apt to be regardless of the goc^ can fticts and opinions, 
will of the people, and care not what is said The colonists being thus greatly alarmed, 
or thought of them after they are gone, as I said before, the news of the act for 
Their situation at the same time gives them abolishing the lepslature of New York, and 
many opportunities of being vexatious; and the imposition of mese new duties, prtdessedly 
they are often so, notwitMstanding their de- for such disagreeable purposes, (accompanied 
peiiidence on the assemblies for ail that part by a new set of revenue officers, with large 
of their support, that does not arise from fees appointments, which ^ve strong suspicioiis, 
established by law, but would probably be that more business of me same kmd was soon 
much more so, if they were to be supported to be provided for them, that they might earn 
by money drawn from the people without their their salaries,) began seriously to consider 
consent or good-will, which is the professed their situation ; aiS to revolve afresh in their 
design of this new act That if by means of minds, grievances, which, from their respect 
these forced duties, government is to be sup- and love for this country, they had long home 
ported in America, without the intervention and seemed almost willmg to forget Tney re- 
of the assemblies, their assemblies will soon fleeted how lightly the interest of ail America 
be looked upon as useless ; and a governor had been estimate here, when the interests 
will not call them, as having nothing to hope of a Jew of the inhabitants of Great Britain 
fh>m their meeting, and perhaps something to happened to have the smallest competition 
fear from their inquiries and remonstran- with it That the whole American people was 
ces against his mal-administration. That forbidden the advantage of a direct importation 
thus the people will be depnved of their most of wine, oil, and fruit from Portugal ; but 
essential right That it being (as at present) must take them loaded with all the expense 
a governor's interest to cultivate the good- of a voyage one thousand leagues round about 
wifi, by promoting the welfiire of the people being to be landed first in England, to be re- 
he governs, can be attended with no prejudice shipp^ for America ; expenses amounting, in 
to me mother-country, since all the laws he war-time, at least to thirty pounds per cent 
may be prevailed on to give his assent to are more than otherwise they would have been 
subject to revision here, and if reported against charged with ; and all this merely, that a few 
by the board of trade, are immediately repeal- Portugal merchants in London may gain a corn- 
ed by the crown ; nor dare he pass any law mission on those goods passing through their 
contrary to his instructions ; as he holds his hands. (Portugm merchants, by the bye, that 
office during the pleasure of the crown, and con complain loudly of the smallest hardships 
his securities are liable for the penalties of laid on tneir trade by foreigners, and yet even 
their bonds, if he contravenes those instruc- in the last year could oppose with all their 
tionsw This is what they say as to gover- influence the giving ease to their fellow-sub- 
nors. jects labouring under so heavy an oppression I) 

As to judge$^ they allege, that being ap- That on a slight complaint erf* a few Virginia 
pointed from hence, and Imlding their com- merchants, mne colonies had been restrained 
missions not d^ng good behaviour, as in from making paper money, become absolutely 
Britain, but during pleasure : all the weight necessary to their internal commerce, from 
interest or influence would be thrown into the cemstant remittance of their gold and sil- 
one of the scales (which ought to be held ver to Britain. — £kit not only the interest of 
even) if the salaries are also to be paid out a particular body of merchants^ but the in- 
of duties raised upon the people without their terest of any small bod? of British tradeamen 
consent, and independent of their assemblies or artificers has been found, they say, to out- 
appro^tioa or disapprobation of the judges weigh that of all the king's subjects in the 
benaviour. That it is true, judges should be coloniea There cannot be a stronger natural 
free from all influence ; and thmefore, when- ri^t than that of a man's making the best 
ever government here will gn^ commissioDs be can of the natnral produce of his 

to al& and honest judges during good behip fand«s provided he does not thereby hurt the 
viomv the wmeaibiiss will setfle pewraneot state in general bun is to be mmd evmj 
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where in America, and beaver are the natural 
pi^adoce of that country : hats, and nails, and 
Steel are wanted there as well as here. It is 
of no importance to the common wel&re of 
empire, whether a subject of the king TOts his 
living by making hats on this or on that side 
of the water. Yet the hatters of England 
have prevailed to obtain an act in their own 
&vour, restraining that manu&cture in Ame- 
rica ; in order to %lige the Americans to send 
their beaver to England to be manufiictured, 
and purchase back the hats, loaded with the 
charges of a double transportation. In the 
same manner have a few nail-makers, and stiU 
a smaller body of steel-makers (perhaps there 
are not half a dozen of these in England) pre- 
vailed totally to forbid by an act of parliament 
the erecting of slitting-mills, or steel furnaces 
in America ; that the Americans may be ob- 
liged to take all their nails for their buildings, 
and steel for their tools, from these artificers, 
under the same disadvantages. 

Added to these, the Americans remembered 
the act authorising the most cruel insult that 
perhaps was ever offered by one people to an- 

* The following pertinent note ii from the fourth pa- 
ragraph of theJtinericaH Farmer's aeventh letter, (writ- 
ten by the late John Dickenaon.) 

** Many remarkable initancoe might be produced of 
the extraordinary inattention with which bille of great 
importance concerning theae coloiiiea have paaaed in 
parliament; which is owing, as it is supposed, to the 
bills being brought in by the persons who have points 
to carry, so artfUlly framed, that it is not easy for the 
members in general in the haste of business, to discover 
their tendency. 

**Tbe following instances show the truth of this re- 
mark. 

“ When Mr. Grenville, in the violence of reformation 
and innovation, formed the 4th George III. chap. 15th, 
for regulating the American trade, the word ‘ Ireland’ 
was dropt in the clause relating to our iron and lumber, 
BO that we could send these articles to no other part of 
Europe, but to Great Britain. This bill passed into a 
law. But when the matter was explained, the restric- 
tion was taken off by a subsequent act. 

“ I cannot say, how long after the taking off this re- 
striction, as I have not the acts, but I think in less than 
eighteen months, another act of parliament passed, in 
which the word ‘ Ireland was left out, as it had been be- 
fore The matter being a second time explained was a 
second time regulated. 

Now if it be considered, that the omission mention- 
ed, struck off with one word, so very great a part of 
our trade, it must appear remarkable ; and equally so 
is the method by which rice became an enumerated 
commodity, and therefore could be carried to Great 
Britain only.** 

'* The enumeration was obtained, fsays Mr. Gee on 
Trade, p. 39) by one Cole, a captain or a ship, employed 
by a company then trading to Carolina; for several 
ships going from England thither, and purchasing rice 
for Portugal, prevented the captain of a loading. Upon 
his coming home he impressed Mr. Lowndes, a member 
of parliament, with an opinion, that carrying rice di- 
rectly to Portugal was a prafudice to the trade of Eng- 
land, and privately got a clause into an act to make it 
an enumerated commodity, by which means be secured 
a freight to himself. But the consequence proved a vast 
loos to the nation.*' 

*' 1 And that this clause, ‘privately got into an act, 
for the benefit of captain Cole, to the vast loss of the 
nation,* is foisted into the 3d Anne, chapters 5ih, in- 
titled, * an act for granting to her majesty a further 
subsidy on wines and merchandises imported,* with 
whieh it baa no more connection, than with 34tb Ed- 
ward, L 34tb and 3SUi of Henry Vlll. or tbs SStb 
Obaiiaa 11. wbieb provide that no person AtM be taxed 
bat hf bhaaatf or bio repreoentaUves.** 


Other, that of en^^tying mar gaoU into their 
gettlements; Scotland too have within thene 
two years obtained the privilege it had not be- 
fine, of sending its rqgues and villains also to 
the plantations— I say, reflecting on these 
things, they said one to another (their news- 
papers are full of such discourses) ** These 
peo[de are not content with making a mono- 
poly of 118 (forbidding us to trade with any 
other country of Europe, and compelling us to 
buy every thing of them, though m many ar- 
ticles we could furnish ourselves ten, twenty, 
and even to fifty per cent cheaper elsewhere ;) 
but now they have as good as declared they 
have a right to tax us ad lihitunty internally 
and externally ; and that our constitution and 
liberties shall all be taken away, if we do not 
submit to that claim. 

“ They are not content with the high prices 
at which they sell us their goods, but have 
now begun to enhance those prices by new 
duties, and by the expensive apparatus of a 
new set of omcers, appear to intend an aug- 
mentation and multiplication of those burdens, 
that shall still be more grievous to us. Our 
people have been foolishly fond of their super- 
fluous modes and manufactures, to the im- 
poverishing of our own country, carrying oflT 
all our cas^ and loading us with debt; they 
will not suffer us to restrain the luxury of our 
inhabitants, as they do that of their own, by 
laws : they can make laws to discourage or 
prohibit the importation of French superflui- 
ties : but thougn those of England are as ruin- 
ous to us as the French ones are to them, if 
we make a law of that kind, they imm^i- 
ately repeal it Thus they get all our money 
from us by trade ; and every profit we can any 
where make by our fisheries, our produce, or 
our commerce, centres finally with them ; — 
but this does not satisfy. — It is time, then, to 
take care of ourselves by the best means in 
our power. Let us unite in solemn resolu- 
tion and engagements with and to each other, 
that we will give these new officers as little 
trouble as possible, not consummg the Bri- 
tish manufactures on which they are to levy the 
duties. Let us agree to consume no more of 
their expensive gewgaws. Let us live frugally, 
and let us industrioi^y manufacture what wo 
can for ourselves : thus we shall be able ho- 
nourably to discharge the debts we already owe 
them ; and after that, we may be able to keep 
some money in our country, not only for the uses 
of our internal commerce, but for the service 
of our gracious sovereign, whenever he shall 
have occasion for it, and think proper to re- 
tire it of us in the old constitutional manner. 
For notwithstanding the reproaches thrown 
out against us in their public papers and 
p^pUets, notwithstanding we have been re- 
viled in t^ir senate as r^Is and traitors, we 
I are truly n kyal people. Scotland has had 
its rebeiliQiis, and Engkod its pSots against 
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the present royal family ; but America is un- 
tainted with those crimes; there is in it 
scarce a man, there is not a sing^le native of 
our countij, who is not firmly attached to his 
kins by prmciple and by affection. But a new 
kind of loyal^ seems to be required of us, a 
loyalty to parliament ; a loyalty, that is to ex- 
tend, It is said, to a surrender of all our pro- 
perties, whenever a house of commons, in 
which there is not a single member of our| 
choosing, shall think fit to grant them away 
without our consent, and to a patient suffer- 
ing the loss of our privileges as Englishmen, 
if we cannot submit to make such surrender. 
We were separated too far from Britain by 
the ocean, but we were united to it by respect 
and love ; so that we could at any time freely 
have spent our lives and little fortunes in its 
cause: but this unhappy new system of poli- 
tics tends to dissolve those bands of union, and 
to sever us for ever. 

“ These are the wild ravings of the, at pre- 
sent, half distracted Americans. To be sure, 
no reasonable man in England can approve 
of such sentiments, and, as I said before, I do 
not pretend to support or justify them : but I 
sincerely wish, for the sake of the manufac- 
tures and commerce of Great Britain, and for 
the sake of the streng^, which a firm union 
with our growing colonies would give us, that 
these people had never been thus needlessly 
driven out of their senses. 

“ I am, yours, &c. F. S.”* 

Ckmceming the gratitude of America, the 
probability and effects of an Union with 
Great Britain ; and concerning the Re- 
peal or Suspension of the Stamp Act, 

[To whom addrened not known.] 

January 6, 1766. 

“ Sir, — I have attentively perused the paper 
you sent me, and am of opinion, that the mea- 
sure it proposes, of an union with the colo- 
nies, is a wise one : but I doubt it will hardly 
be thought so here, till it is too late to attempt 
* F. S. means Franklin's 8eal. 

In the coUsetton ^ tracts on the eubjoete qf taxing the 
British eolontes in America, and regulating their trade 
(printed in 1773, in 4 vols 8vo. by Almon) are two pa- 
pers, said there to have been published oriainallv in 
1739, and to have been drawn up by a club of American 
merchants, at the head of whom were air William 
Keith (governor of Pennsylvania,) Joshua Gee, and 
many other eminent persons. The^rst paper proposes 
the raising a small body of regular troops under the 
command of an officer appointed by the crown, and in- 
dependent of the governors, (who were nevertheless to 
assist him in council on emergent occasions,) in order 
to protect the Indian trade, and take care of the boun- 
daries and back settlements. They were to be sup- 
ported by a revenue to be established hy act qf fkrlia- 
ment, in America ; which revenue was to arise out of a 
duty on stamped paper and parchment. The second pa- 

S er goes into the particulars of this proposed stamp 
aty, offers reasons for extending it over all the British 
plantations, and rentes its supposed advantages If 
these papers are at all genuine, Mr. George Grenville 
does not appear to have been original in coneeiviag 
atse^ as a proper rol^ect for his new tax. 

^L...2C 


it The time has be^ when the eoloniee 
would have esteemed it a great advantage, aa 
well as honour to them, to be permitted to 
send members to parliament ; and would have 
asked for that privile^, if they could have 
had the least ho^ of wtainii^ it The time 
is now come, when they are i^ifierent about 
it, and will probably not ask it, though they 
might accef^ it if ofiered them ; and the time 
will come, when they will certainly refuse it 
But if such an union were now established, 
(which methinks it highly imports this coun- 
try to establish,) it would pro^bly subsist as 
long as Britain shall continue a nation. This 
people, however, is too proud, and too much 
despises the Americans, to bear the thought 
of admittii^ them to such an equitable par- 
ticipation in the government cs the whole. 
Then the next best thing seems to be, leav- 
ing them in the quiet ei^oyment of their re- 
spective constitutions; and when money is 
wanted for any public service in which they 
ought to bear a part, calling upon them by 
requisitorial letters from the crown (accord- 
ing to the long established custom) to grant 
such aids as meir loyalty shall dictate, and 
their abilities permit The very sensible and 
benevolent author of that paper, seems not to 
have known, that such a constitutional custom 
subsists, and has always hitherto been prac- 
tised in America; or he would not have ex- 
pressed himself in this manner : * It is evident 
beyond a doubt, to the intelligent and impar- 
tiaJ, that after the very extrujrdinary efibrts, 
which were effectually made hy Great Britain 
in the late war to save the colonists from de- 
struction, and attended of necessity with an 
enormous load of debts in consequence, that 
the same colonists, now firmly secured from 
foreign enemies, should be somehow induced 
to contribute some proportion towards the 
exigencies of state in future.* This looks as 
if be conceived the war had been carried on 
at the sole expense of Great Britain, and the 
colonies only reaped the benefit, without 
hitherto sharing the burden, and were there- 
fore now indebted to Britain on that account 
And this is the same kind of argument that 
is used by those who would fix on the colo- 
nies the hea\y charge of unreasonablenew 
and ingratitude, which I think your friend did 
not intend. Please to acquaint him then, that 
the fact is not so: that every year during the 
war, requisitions were made by the crown on 
the colonies for raising money and men ; that 
accordingly they made more extraordhubry 
efforts, in proporikm to their abilities, than 
Britain did ; that they raised, paid, and clothed, 
for five or six years, near 25,000 mei^ besides 
providing for other service^ (as building forts, 
equipping guard-ships, paying tnospoTtM, &c.) 
And that Siis was more them their fUr pro- 
portion is not merdy an opinion of mine, but 
was the judgment of government hmre, in fiiU 
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Imowledge of all the facta ; for the then minia- 
to make tlie burden more equal, recom- 
mended the case to parliament, and obtained 
a reimbursement to the Americans of about 
jC200,000 sterling every year; which amount- 
ed only to about two fifths of their expense ; 
and great part of the rest lies still a load of 
debt upon them ; heavy taxes on all their es- 
tate real and personal, being laid by acta of 
their assemblies to discharge it, and yet will 
not discharge it in many yeara While then, 
these burdens continue; while Britain re- 
strains the colonies in every branch of com- 
merce and manufactures that she thinks in- 
terferes with her own ; while she drains the 
colonies, by her trade with them, of all the 
cash they can procure, by every art and in- 
dustry in any part of the world, and thus 
keeps them always in her debt : (for they can 
make no law to discourage the importation of 
your to them ruinous superfluities, as you do 
the superfluities of France; since such a law 
would immediately be reported against by 
your board of trile, and repealed by the 
crown :) I say while these circumstances con- 
tinue, and* while there subsists the established 
method of royal requisitions, for raising mo- 
ney on them by their own assemblies on every 
proper occasion ; can it be necessary or pru- 
dent to distress and vex them by taxes laid 
here, in a jqrliament wherein they have no 
representative, and in a manner which they 
look upon to be unconstitutional and subver- 
sive or their most valuable rights; and are 
they to be thought unreasonable and ungrate- 
ful if they oppose such taxes 1 Wherewith, 
they say, shall we show our loyalty to our 
gracious king, if our money is to be given by 
others, without asking our consent 1 And if 
the parliament has a right thus to take from 
us a penny in the pound, where is the line 
drawn that bounds that right, and what shall 
hinder their calling whenever they please for 
the other nineteen shillings and eleven pencel 
Have we then any thing that we can call our 
own 1 It is more than probable, that bring- 
ing representatives from the colonies to sit 
ajM act here as members of parliament, thus 
uniting and consolidating your dominions, 
would, in a little time, remove these objec- 
tions and difficulties, and make the future go- 
vernment of the colonies easy ; but, till some 
such thing is done, I apprehend no taxes, laid 
there by parliament here, will ever be col- 
lected, but such as must be stained with 
blood : and I am sure the profit of such taxes 
will never answer the expense of collecting 
them, and that the respect and aflbetion of the 
Americans to this country will in the strug- 
gle be totally lost, perhaps never to be re- 
covered; ana therewith all the commercial 
and political advantages, tl^t mi^t have at- 
tend^ the continuance of tiiis respect and 
this afi^timi. 


“ In my own private judgment, I think an 
immediate repeal of the stamp act would be 
the best measure for this country ; but a sus- 
pension of it for three years, the best for that. 
The repeal would fill them with joy and grar 
titude, re-establish their respect and venera- 
tion for parliament, restore at once their an- 
cient and natural love for this country, and 
their regard for every thing that comes from 
it; hence the trade would be renewed in all 
its branches ; they would again indulge in afi 
the expensive superfluities you supi^y them 
with, and their own new assumed home in* 
dustry would languish. But the suspension^ 
though it might continue their fears and 
anxieties, would, at the same time, keep up 
their resolutions of industry and frugality; 
which in two or three years would grow into 
habits, to their lastmg advantage. However, 
as the repeal will probably not be now agreed 
to,’*' from what I think a mistaken opinion, 
that the honour and dignity of government is 
better supported by persisting in a wrong 
measure once entered into, than by rectifying 
an error as soon as it is discovered ; we must 
allow the next best thing for the advantage 
of both countries is, the suq)ension ; for as to 
executing the act by force, it is madness, and 
will be ruin to the whole. 

“ The rest of your friend’s reasonings and 
propositions appear to me truly just ana judi- 
cious ; I will therefore only add, that I am as 
desirous of his acquaintance and intimacy, as 
he was of my opinion. 

»R FRANKLIH.” 


J. Pownall to Dr. Franklin, concerning an 
equal communication of rights, privileges^ 
iyc. to America by Great Britain.^ 

“ Dear Sir, — The following objection 
against communicating to the colonies the 
rights, privileges, and powers of the realm, as 
to parts of the realm, has been made. 1 have 
beOT endeavouring to obviate it, anc) I com- 
municate it to you, in hopes of your promised 
assistance. 

“ If say the objectors, we communicate to 
the colonics the power of sending representa- 
tives, and in consequence expect them to jior- 
ticipate in an equal share and proportion of 
all our taxes, we must grant to them all the 
powers of trade and manufocturing, which 
any other parts of the realm within the isle 
of Great Britain enjoy : if so, perchance, the 
profits of the Atlantic commerce m^ con- 
verge to some centre in America ; to Riston, 
New York, Philadelphia, or to some of the 
isles: if so, then the natural and artificial 

. * It wai, however, agreed to in Uie eame year, vis 
IB 1766. 

t This letter bears BO date. It was written poesiMy 
about the time that governor Pownall was engaged in 
pubUshiag his hook on the adwtnistrattoii tif cok 

nlst. 
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prodace of the oolome^ and in course of 
sequences the landed interest of the colonies 
will be promoted : while the natural and ar- 
tificial produce and landed interest of Great 
Britain will be depressed, to its utter min and 
destruction ; and consequently the balance of 
the power government, although still with- 
in the realn^ will be locally transferred from 
Great Britain to the colonies. Which con- 
sequence, however it may suit a citizen of the 
world, must be folly and madness to a Britain. 
My fit is gone o$ and though weak, both 
from the gout and a concomitant and very 
ugly fever, I am much better. — Would be 
glad to see you. Your friend, 

“J. POWNALL” 


On Ihe back of the foregoing letter of go- 
vernor Pownallf are the following minutes 
by Dr, Franklin. 

This objection goes upon the supposition, 
that whatever the colonies gain, Britain must 
lose; and that if the colonies can be kept 
from gaining an advantage, Britain will gain 
it : — 

If the colonies are fitter for a particular 
trade than Britain, they should have it, and 
Britain apply to what it is more fit for. The 
whole empire is a gainer. And if Britain is 
not so fit or so well situated for a particular 
advantage, other countries will get it, if the 
colonies do not. Thus Ireland was forbid the 
wooUen manufacture, and remains poor ; but 
this has given to the French the trade and 
wealth Ireland might have gained for the 
British empire. 

The government cannot long be retained 
without the union. Which is b^ (supposing 
your case) to have a total separation, or a 
change of the seat of government 1 — ^It by no 
means follows, that promoting and advancing 
the landed interest in America will depress 
that of Britain: the contrary has always been 
the fact Advantageous situations and cir- 
cumstances will always secure and fix manu- 
factures : Sheffield against all Europe for these 
three hundred years past — 

Impracticability. 

Danger of innovation. 


THE EXAMINATION OF DR. FRANFUN 

Before the English House of Commons, 
relative to the Repeal of the American 
Stamp Act. 

1766. Feb. 3. Benjamin Franklin, esq. and 
a number of other persons were ** ordered to 
attend the committee of the whole house of 
commons to whom it was referred, to con- 
sider fiuther the several papers relative to 
America which were present to the house 
by Mr. secretary Conway, dtc.” 


Q. What is your name, and placeof abode? 

A. Franklin, of Philadelphia. 

Q. Do the Americans pay any considerable 
taxes amon^ themselves ? 

A. Certamly many, and very heavy taxes. 

Q. What are the present taxes in Penn- 
sylvania, laid by the laws of the colony ? 

A. There are taxes on all estates real and 
personal ; a poll tax; a tax on all offices, pro- 
fessions, trades, and businesses, according to 
their profits; an excise on all wine, rum, and 
other spirits ; and a duty of ten pounds per 
head on all negroes imported, with some other 
dutiea 

Q. For what purposes are those taxes laid ? 

A. For the support of the civil and military 
establishments of the country, and to discharge 
the heavy debt contracted in tlie last war. 

Q. How long are those taxes to continue ? 

A. Those for discharging the debt are to 
continue till 1772, and longer, if the del t 
should not be then all discharged. The others 
must always continue. 

Q. Was it not expected that tlie debt , 
would have been sooner discharged 1 

A. It was, when the peace was made with 
France and Spain. But a fresh war breaking 
out with the Indians, a fresh load of debt was 
incurred ; and the taxes, of course, continued 
longer by a new law. 

Q. Are not all the people very able to pay 
those taxes 1 

A. No. The frontier counties, all along 
the continent, having been frequently ravaged 
by the enemy, and greatly impoverished, are 
able to pay very little tax. And therefore, in 
consideration of their distresses, our late tax 
laws do expressly favour those counties, ex- 
cusing the sufferers ; and 1 suppose the same 
is done in other governments. 

Q. Are not you concerned in the manage- 
ment of the w)st-office in America? 

A. Yes. I am deputy post^master general 
of North America. 

Q. Don’t you think the distribution of 
stamjw by post to all the inhabitants very 
practicable, if there was no opposition? 

A. The posts only go along the sea-coasts; 
they do not, except in a few instances, go 
back into the country; and if they did, send- 
ing for stamps by post would occasion an ex- 
pense of postage, amoimting in many cases, 
to much more than that of the stamps them- 
selves. 

Q. Are you acquainted with Newfound- 
land? 

A. I never was there. 

Q. Do you know whether there are any 
post-roads on that island ? 

A. I have heard that there are no roads at 
all, but that the communication between one 
settlement and another is by sea only. 

Q. Can you disperse the stamps hy post in 
Canada? 
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A. There is only a post between Montreal 
end Quebec. The ii^abitants live so scat- 
tered and remote from each other in that vast 
country, that posts cannot be supported among 
them, and therefore they cannot get stamps 
per post The English colonic too aloi^ 
the rrontiers are ve^ thinly settled. 

Q, From the tliinness of the back settle- 
ments, would not the stamp act be extremely 
inconvenient to the inhabitants, if executed 1 
A. To be sure it would ; as many of* the in- 
habitants could not get stamps when they had 
occasion for them without, taking long jour- 
neys, and spending perhaps tl^ee or four 
pounds, that the crown might get sixpence. 

Q. Are not the colonies, from their circum- 
stances, very able to pay the stamp duty 7 
A. In ray opinion there is not gold and sil- 
ver enough in the colonies to pay the stamp 
duty for one year.* 

Q. Don’t you know that the money arising 
from the stamps was all to be laid out in 
America 1 

A. I know it is appropriated by the act to 
the American service ; but it will be spent in 
the conquered colonies, where the soldiers 
are ; not in the colonies that pay it 

Q. Is there not a balance of trade due from 
the colonies where the troops are posted, that 
will bring back the money to the old colo- 
nies 1 

A. I think not I believe very little would 
come back. I know of no trade likely to bring 
it back. I think it would come from the colo- 
nies where it was spent, directly to England ; 
for I have always observed, that in every colo- 
ny the more plenty the means of remittance 
to England, the more goods are sent for, and 
the more trade with England carried on. 

Q. What number of white inhabitants do 
you think there are in Pennsylvania 7 

A. I suppose there may be about one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand ? 

Q. What number of them are Quakers 7 
A. Perhaps a third. 

Q. What number of Germans 1 
A. Perhaps another third; but I cannot 
speak with certainty. 

Q. Have any number of the Germans seen 
service, as soldiers, in Europe 1 
A. Yes, many of them, both in Europe and 
America. 

* “ The stamp act said, that the Americans shall have 
no commerce, make no exchange of property with each 
other, neither purchase nor grant, nor recover debts ; 
they shall neither marry ntnr make their wills, unless 
they pay such and such sums'* in gptcie for the stamps 
which must give validity to the proceedings. The ope- 
ration of such a tax, its annual productiveness, on its 
introduction, was estimated by its prraoaer in the house 
of commons at 100,00(M. at»rUng. The colonies being 
already reduced to the necessity of having paper-money, 
by sending to Britain the apeeie they collected in foreign 
trade, in order to make up for the deOeteaev of their 
ether returns for Britain's nMnuAwtures; there were 
doubts whether there could remain gpssis auttcient to 
ana wer the tax. 


Q. Are they as much diamtifiBed with the 
stamp duty as the English 7 
A. Yes, and more; and with reason, as 
their stamps are, in many cases, to be double.* 
Q. How many white men do you suppose 
there are in North America 7 

A. About three hundred thousand^ from six- 
teen to sixty years of age 7 f 

Q. What may be the amount of one year’s 
imports into Pennsylvania from Britain 1 
A. I have been informed that our merchants 
compute the imports fh>m Britain to be above 
500,000/. 

Q. What may be the amount of the pro- 
duce of your province exported to Britain 1 
A. It must be small, as we produce little 
that is wanted in Britain. I suppose it cannot 
exceed 40,000/. 

Q. How then do you pay the balance 7 
A. The balance is paid by our produce car- 
ried to the West Indies (and sold in our own 
islands, or to the French, Spaniards, Danes, 
and Dutch)~by the same produce carried to 
other colonies in North America, (as to New 
England, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Caro- 
lina, and Georgia) — by the same, carried to 
different parts of Europe, (as Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy.) In all which places we receive 
either money, bills of exchange, or commo- 
dities that suit for remittance to Britain; 
which, together with all the profits on the in- 
dustry of our merchants and mariners, arising 
in those circuitous voyages, and the freights 
made by their ships, centre finally to Britain 
to discharge the balance, and pay for British 
manufactures continually used in the pro- 
vinces, or sold to foreigners by our traders. 

Q. Have you heard of any difficulties lately 
laid on the Spanish trade 7 

A. Yes, 1 have heard that It has been 
greatly otetructed by some new regulations, 
and by the English men of war and cutters 
stationed all along the coast in America. 

Q. Do you think it right that America 
should be protected by tliis country, and pay 
no part of the expense 7 

* The stamp act provided that a double duty should 
be laid " where the instrument, proceedings, Sc.c. shall 
be engrossed, written or printed within the said colonies 
and plantations, in any other than the English lan- 
guage.” This measure, it is presumed, appeared to be 
suggested by motives of convenience, ana the policy of 
assimilating persons of foreign to those of British de- 
scent, and preventing their interference in the conduct 
of law business till this change should be effected. It 
seems however to have been deemed too precipitate, 
immediately to extend this clause to newly conquered 
countries. An exemption therefine was granted, in 
this particular, with respect to Canada and Grenada^ 
for the space of five years, to be reckoned fhmi the 
commencement of the duty. (See the British Stamp 
Act.) 

t Stran|^ excluded, some parts of the northern colo- 
nies doubled their numbers in fifteen or sixteen years; 
to the southward they srere longer; but, taking one 
with another, they bad doubled by natural generation 
only, once In twenty-five years, l^nnsvlvania, ituiud- 
strmif srt. had doubled in about sixteen years. The 
calculation for Fshmary, 1786, wall not suit 1778, nor 
subsequent periods: though as general prindiilea they 
will approach very near to each other 
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A. That is not the case. The colonies 
raised, clothed, and paid, during the last war, 
near twenty-five thousand men, and spent 
many millions. 

Q. Were you not reimbursed by parlia- 
ment ? 

A . We were only reimbursed what, in your 
opimon, we had advanced beyond our propor- 
tion, or beyond what might reasonably be ex- 
pected from us ; and it was a very small part 
of what we spent Pennsylvania, in p^cular, 
disbursed about 500,000/. and the reimburse- 
ments, in the whole, did not exceed 60,000/. 

Q. You have said that you pay heavy taxes 
in Pennsylvania, what do they amount to in 
the pound 1 

A. The tax on all estates, real and person- 
al, is eighteen pence in the pound, fully rated ; 
and the tax on the profits of trades and profes- 
sions, with other taxes, do, I suppose, make 
full half-a-crown m the pound. 

Q. Do you know any thing of the raie of 
exchange in Pennsylvania, and whether it has 
fallen lately 1 

A. It is commonly from one hundred and 
and seventy, to one hundred and seventy-five. 

1 have heard, that it has fallen lately from one 
hundred and seventy-five, to one hundred and 
sixty-two and a half; owing, I suppose, to 
their lessening their orders for goods; and 
when their debts to this country are paid, I 
think the exchange will probably be at par. 

Q. Do not you think the people of America 
would submit to pay the stamp duty, if it was 
moderated 1 

A. No, never, unless compelled by force of 
arms. 

Q. Are not the taxes in Pennsylvania laid 
on unequally, m order to burden the English 
trade ; particularly the tax on professions and 
business 1 

A. It is not more burdensome in proportion, 
than the tax on lands. It is intended, and 
supposed to take an equal proportion of profits. 

Q. How is the assembly composed ? Of 
what kinds of people are the members ; land- 
holders or traders 1 

A. It is composed of landholders, merchants, 
and artificers. 

Q. Are not the majority landholders 1 

A. 1 believe they afe. 

Q. Do not they, as much as possible, shift 
the tax off from the land, to ease that, and lay 
the burden heavier on trade 1 

A. I have never understood it so. I never 
heard such a thing suggested. And indeed 
an attempt of that kind could answer no piir- 
po^. The merchant or trader is always 
skilled in figures, and ready with his pen and 
ink. If unequal burdens are laid on his trade, 
he puts an additional price on his goods ; and i 
the consumers, who are chiefiy landholders, | 
finally pay the greatest port, if not the | 
whole. j 


1 Q. What was the temper of America to* 
wards Great Britain before the year 176:^ I* 

A. The best m tlie world. They submitted 
willingly to the government of the crown, 
and paid, in their courts, obedience to acts of 
parliament Numerous as the people are in 
tlie several old provinces, they cost you no- 
thing in forts, citadels, garrisons, or armies, to 
keep them in subjection. They were govern- 
ed by this country at the expense only of a 
little pen, ink, and paper : they were lead by 
a thread. They hfitd not only a respect, but 
an affection for Great Britam; for its laws, 
its customs, and manners, and even a fondness 
for its fashions, that neatly increased the 
I commerce. Natives of Britain were always 
treated with particular regard ; to be an Old 
England-man was, of itself, a character of 
some respect, and' gave a kind of rank among 
us. 

Q. And what is their temper now ! 

A. O, very much altered. 

Q. Did you ever hear the authority of par- 
I liament to make laws for America questioned 
I till lately ] 

A. The authority of parliament was al- 
lowed to be valid in all laws, except such as 
sliould lay internal taxes. It was never dis- 
puted in laying duties to regulate commerce. 

Q. In what proportion had population in- 
creased in America 1 

A. I think the inhabitants of all the pro- 
vinces together, taken at a medium, double in 
about twenty-five years. But their demand 
for British manufactures increases much fast- 
er ; as the consumption is not merely m pro- 
portion to their numbers, but grows with the 
growing abilities of the same numbers to pay 

* In the year 1733 — " fur the welfare and proBjjcrity 
of the sugar colonics in I lie West Indies," and “for 
remedying discouragements of planters duties were 
"given and granted" to George the Second, upon all 
rum, spirits, molasses, syrups, sugar, and paneles of 
foreign growth, produce, and manufacture, imported 
into the colonies. This regulation qf trade, for the 
benefit of the general empire was acquiesced in, not- 
withstanding the introduction of the novel terms “ give 
and grant.” But the act, which was made only for the 
term o^ve years, and had been several times renewed 
in the reign of George the Second, and once lu the 
reign of George the Third, was renewed again in the 
year 17(53, in the reign of George the Third; and ex- 
tended to other articles, upon new and altered grounds. 

It was stated in the preamble to this act, “ that it was 
expedient that new provisions and regulations should 
be established for improving the revenue of this Idng- 
dom;" that it was just and necessary that a revenue 
should be rased in America fur defending, protecting, 
and securing the same;” “and that the commons of 
Great Britain ..... desirous of makinf some 
provision towards raising the said re- 

venue in America, have resolved to give and grant to 
his majesty, the several rates and duties, ice." Mr. 
Mauduit. agent for Massaebusett’s Bay, was instructed 
in the following terms to oppose Mr. Grenville’s taxing 
system.— “ You are to remonstrate against these mea- 
sures. and, if possible, to obtain a repeal of the sugar 
acn^and prevent the imposition of any furtlK-r duties 
omaxes on the colonies Measures will be taken that 
y^inay be joined by all the ot^er agents." Bosum, 

U, 1764.” 

Ttse question propoMd to Dr. Franklin alludes to this 
sugar act m 1763. Hia answer merits particular atten* 
tion. 
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for them. In 1723, the whole importation 
from l^tain to Pennsylvania was but about 
15,000/. sterling ; it is now near half a million. 

Q. In wliat light did the people of America 
use to consider the parliament of Greet Bri- 
tain? 

A. They considered the parliament as the 
great bulwark and security of their liberties 
and privileges, and always spoke of it with 
the utmost respect and veneration. AAitrary 
ministers, they thought, might possibly, at 
times, attempt to oppress them; but they 
relied on it, that the parliament, on applica- 
tion, would always give redress. T^ey re- 
membered, with mtitude, a strong instance 
of this, when a biU was brought into parlia- 
ment, with a clause, to make royal instruc- 
tions laws in the colonies, which the house of 
(XHnmons would not pass, and it was thrown 
out. 

Q. And have they not still the same re- 
spect for parliament? 

A. No, it is greatly lessened. 

Q. To what cause is that owing ? 

A. To a concurrence of causes; the re- 
straints lately laid on their trade, jjy which 
the bringing of foreign gold and silver into 
the colonies was prevented; the prohibition 
of making paper money among themselves,* 
and then demanding a new and heavy tax by 
stamps taking away, at the same time, trials 
by juries, and refusing to receive and hear 
their humble petitions. 

Q. Don’t you think they would submit 
to the stamp act, if it was modified, the ob- 
noxious parte taken out, and the duty reduced 
to some particulars of small moment ? 

A. No, they will never submit to it. 

Q. What do you think is the reason that 
the people in America increase foster than in 
England? 

A. Because they marry younger, and more 
generally. 

Q. Why so? 

A. Because any young couple, that are in- 
dustrious, may easily obtain land of their own, 
on which they can raise a family. 

Q. Are not the lower rank of people more 
at their ease in America than in England ? 

A. They may be so, if they are sober and 
diligent ; as they are better paid for their la- 
bour. 

Q. What is your opinion of a future tax, 
imposed on the same principle with that of 
the stamp act? how would the Americans re- 
ceive it ? 

A. Just as they do this. They would not 
pay it 

Q. Have not you heard of the resolutions 
of this house, and of the house of lords, assert- 
ing the right of parliament relating to Ame- 

* Borne of the eolooiee bad been reduced to the ne- 
eeieityof bnrteriaf. from the wnntof a medium of traf- 
He. See Bmny on Paper Money. 


rica, including a power to tax the people 
there? 

A. Yes, I have heard of such resolutions. 

Q. What will be the opinion of the Ame- 
ricans on those resolutions? 

A. They will think them unconstitutional 
and umust 

Q. Was it an opinion in America before 
17% that the parliament had no right to lay 
taxes and duties there? 

A. I never heard any objection to the right 
of laying duties to regulate commerce, but a 
right to lay internal taxes was never sup- 
pled to be in parliament, as we are not re- 
presented there. 

Q. On what do you found your opinion, 
that the people in America m^e any such 
distinction ? 

A. I know that whenever the subject has 
occurred in conversation where I have been 
present, it has appeared to be the opinion of 
every one, that we could not be taxed by a 
parliament wherein we were not represented. 
But the payment of duties laid by an act of 
parliament as regulations of commerce, was 
never disputed. 

Q. But can you name any act of assem- 
bly, or public act of any of your governments, 
that maide such distinction ? 

A. I do not know that there was any ; I 
think there was never an occasion to make 
any such act, till now that you have attempt- 
ed to tax us : that has occasioned resolutions 
of assembly, declaring the distinction, in which 
I think every assembly on the continent, and 
every member in every assembly, have been 
unanimous. 

Q, What then could occasion conversations 
on that subject before that time ? 

A. There was in 1754 a proposition made, 
(I think it came from hence,) that in case of 
a war, which was then apprehended, the go- 
vernors of the colonies should meet, and or- 
der the levying of troops, building of forts, 
and taking every other necessary measure 
for the general defence ; and should draw on 
the treasury here for the sums expended; 
which were afterwards to be raised in the 
colonies by a general tax, to be laid on them 
by act of joarliament This occasioned a 
gtx)d deaf of conversation on the subject ; and 
the general opinion was, that the parliament 
neither would nor could lay any tax on us, 
till we were duly represent^ in parliament ; 
because it was not just, nor i^eeable to the 
nature of an Elnglish omstitution. 

Q. Don’t you know there was a time in 
New York, when it was under consideration 
to make an application to parliament to lay 
taxes on that (^ony, upon a deficiency arising 
from the assembly’s refusing or neglecting to 
raise the necessary supplies for the support of 
the civil government ? 

A. I never heard it 
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Q. There was such an aj^licalkm under 
consideration in New York ;~-and do you ap- 
prehend they could suppose the right of par- 
liament to lay a tax in America was only 
local, and confined to the case of a deficiency 
in a particular colony, by a refusal of its as- 
sembly to raise the necessary supplies? 

A. Iliey could not suppow su(^ a case, as 
that the assembly would not raise the neces- 
sary supplies to support its own government 
An assembly that would refuse it must want , 
common sense ; which cannot be supposed. I 
think there was never any such case at New 
York, and that it must be a misrepresentation, 
or the fact must be misunderstoi^. I know 
there have been some attempts, by ministerial 
instructions from hence, to oblige the assem- 
blies to settle permanent salaries on gover- 
nors, which they wisely refused to do ; but I 
believe no assembly of New York, or any otlier 
colony, ever refus^ duly to support govern- 
ment by proper allowances, from time to time, 
to public officers. 

Q. But in case a governor, acting by in- 
struction, should call on an assembly to raise 
the necessary supplies, and the assembly should 
refuse to do it, do you not think it woid then 
be for the good of the people of the colony, as 
well as necessary to government, that the 
parliament should tax them ? 

A. I do not think it would be necessary. 
If an assembly could possibly be so absurd, as 
to refuse raising the supplies requisite for the 
maintenance of government among them, they 
could not long remain in such a situation; 
the disorders and confusion occasioned by it 
must soon bring them to reason. 

If it shcrtild not, ought not the right to 
be in Great Britain of applying a remedy ? 

A. A right, only to be used m such a case, 

I should have no objection to ; supposing it to 
be used merely for the good of the people of 
the colony. 

Q. But who is to judge of that, Britain or 
the colony ? 

A. Those that feel can best judge. 

Q. You say the colonies have tUways sub- 
mitted to external taxes, and object to the 
right of parliament only in laying internal 
taxes ; now can you show, that there is any 
kind of difference between the two taxes to 
the colony on which they may be laid 1 

A. I think the difference is very great An 
external tax is a duty laid on commodities 
imported ; that duty is added to the first cost 
and other charges on the commodity, and, 
when it is offer^ to sale, makes a port of the 
price. If the people do not like it at that 
price, th^ refuse it ; they are not obliged to 
pay it But an internal tax is forced from 
the people without their consent, if not laid 
by their own representatives. The stamp 
act says, we shall have no commerce, make 
no exchange of property with each other, 


neither purchase nor grant, nor recover debts ; 
^ we shall neither marry nor make our wills, 
unless we pay such and such sums ; and thus 
it is intended to extort our money fiom us, or 
ruin us by the consequences of refusing to 
pay it 

Q. But supposing the external tax or duty 
to be laid on the necessaries of life imported 
into your colony, will not that be the same 
thing in its effects as an internal tax ? 

A. 1 do not know a single article imported 
into the northern colonies, but what they can 
either do without, or make themselves. 

Q. Don't you think cloth from England 
absolutely necessary to them ? 

A. No, by no means absolutely necessary ; 
with industry and good management, they 
may very well supply themselves with all 
they want 

Q. Will it not take a long time to establish 
that manufacture among them ; and must they 
not in the mean while sufier greatly ? 

A. I think not They have made a sur- 
prising progress already. And I am of opinion, 
that before their old clothes are worn out, they 
will have new ones of their own making. 

Q. Can they possibly find wool enough in 
North America? 

A. They have taken steps to increase the 
wool. They entered into general combina- 
tions to eat no more lamb ; and very few lambs 
were killed last year. This course, persisted 
in, will soon make a prodigious difference in 
the quantity of wool. And the estaUishing 
of CTeat manufactories, like those in the 
clothing towns here, is not necessary, as it is 
where the business is to be carried on for the 
purposes of trade. The people will all spin, 
and work for themselves, in their own 
houses. 

Q. Can there be wool and manufacture 
enough in one or two years? 

A. In three years, I think there may. 

Q. Does not the severity of the winter, in 
the northern colonies, occasion the wool to be 
of bad quality? 

A. No, tlie wool is very fine and good. 

Q. In the more southern colonies, as in 
Virginia, don’t you know, that the wool is 
course, and only a kind of hair ? 

A. I don’t know it I never heard it Yet 
I have been sometimes in Virginia. I cannot 
say I ever took particular notice of the wool 
there, but I believe it is good, though I can- 
not speak positively of it; but Virginia, and 
the colonies south of it have less occasion for 
wool ; their winters are short and not veiy 
severe ; and they can very well clothe them- 
selves with linen and cotton of their own 
raising for die rest of the jf/uur, 

Q, Are not the people m the more northern 
colonies obliged to fodder their sheep all the 
winter? 

A. In some of the most northern cokmiea 
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they may be oblig-ed to do it, some part of the 
winter. 

Q. Considering the resolutions of parlia- 
ment,* as to the right ; do you think, if the 
atamp act is repeal^ that the North Ameri- 
cans will be satisfied 1 

A. I believe they will. 

Q. Why do you think sol 

A. I think the resolutions oi' right will 
give them very little concern, if they are 
never attempted to be carried into practice. 
The colonies will probably consider them- 
selves in the same situation, in that respect 
with Ireland : they know you claim the same 
right witli regard to Ireland, but you never 
exercise it. And they may believe you never 
will exercise it in the colonies, any more than 
in Ireland, unless on some very extraordinary 
occasion. 

Q. But who are to be the judges of that ex- 
traordinary occasion 1 Is not the parliament? 

A. Though the parliament may judge of 
the occasion, the people will think it can never 
exercise such right, till representatives from 
the colonies are admitted into parliament; 
and that, whenever the occasion arises, re- 
presentatives will be ordered. 

Q. Did you never hear that Maryland, 
during the last war, had refused to furmsii a 
quota towards the common defence ? 

A, Maryland has been much misrepresent- 
ed in that matter. Maryland, to my know- 
ledge, never refused to contribute, or grant 
aids to the crown. The assemblies, every year 
during the war, voted considerable suras, and 
form^ bills to raise them. The bills were, 
according to the constitution of that province, 
sent up to the council, or upper house, for 
concurrence, that they might be presented to 
the governor, in order to be enacted into 
laws. Unhappy disputes between tlie two 
houses — arising from the defects of that con- 
stitution principally — rendered all the bills 
but one or two abortive. The proprietary’s 
council rejected them. It is true, Maryland 
did not then contribute its proportion ; but it 
was, in my opinion, the fault of the govern- 
ment, not of the people. 

Q. Was it not talked of in the other pro- 
vinces as a proper measure, to apply to parlia- 
ment to compel them 1 

A« 1 have heard such discourse ; but as it 
was well known that the people were not to 
blame, no such application was ever made, 
nor any step taken towards it. 

Q. Was it not proposed at a public meet- 
ingl 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Do you remember the abolishing of the 
paper-currency ii^New England, by act of 
assembly ? ^ 

A. I do remember its being abolii^ed in the 
Massachusetts’ Bay. 

* After wanU expressed m the Declaratory Act. 


Q. Was not lieutenant-governor Hutchm- 
son principally concerned in that transaction ? 

A. I have heard so. 

Q. Was it not at that time a very unpopular 
law? 

A. I believe it might, though I can say lit- 
tle about it, as I lived at a dmance from that 
province. 

Q. Was not the scarcity of gold and sil- 
ver an argument used against abolishing the 
paper ? 

A. I suppose it was. 

Q. What is the present opinion there of 
that law? Is it as unpopular as it was at 
first? 

A. I think it is not. 

Q. Have not instructions from hence been 
sometimes sent over to governors, highly op- 
pressive and unpolitical ? 

A. Ves. 

Q. Have not some governors dispensed with 
them for that reason ? 

A. Yes, I have heard so. 

Q. Did the Americans ever dispute the 
controlling power of parliament to regulate die 
commerce ? 

A. No. 

Q. Can any thing less than a military force 
carry the stamp act mto execution ? 

A. I do not see how a military force can be 
applied to that pui^iose. 

Q. Why may it not ? 

' A. Suppose a militai^' force sent into Ame- 
rica, they will find nobody in arms ; what are 
they then to do? They cannot force a man 
to take stamps who chooses to do without 
them. They will not find a rebellion : tliey 
may indeed make one. 

Q. If the act is not repealed, what do you 
think will be the consequence ? 

A. A total loss of the respect and affection 
the people of America bear to this country, 
and of all the commerce that depends on that 
respect and aflfection. 

Q. How can the commerce be affected ? 

A. You will find, that if the act is not re- 
pealed, tliey will take very little of your ma- 
nufactures m a short time. 

Q. Is it in their power to do without them ? 

A. I think they may very well do witliout 
them. 

Q. Is it their interest not to take them ? 

A. The goods they take from Britain are 
either necessaries, mere conveniences, or su- 
perfluities. The first, as cloth, &c. witli a 
little industry they can make at home ; the 
second they can do without, till they are able 
to provide them ampng themselves ; and the 
la^ which are much the greatest part, they 
will strike off immediately. They are mere 
articles of fashion, purchased and consumed, 
because the fashion in a respected country ; 
but will now be detested and rejected. The 
people have already struck off, by general 
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agreement, the use of all goods fashionable in 
mourning^ and many thousand pounds worth 
are sent back as unseeable. 

Q Is it their interest to make cloth at 
home! 

A. I think they may at present get it cheap- 
er from Britain, I mean of the same fineness 
and neatness of workmanship; but when one 
considers other circumstances, the restraints 
on their trade, and the difficulty of making 
remittances, it is their interest to make every 
thing. 

Q. Suppose an act of internal regulations 
connected with a tax, how would they re- 
ceive it ] 

A. I think it would be objected ta 

Q. Then no regulation with a tax would be 
submitted to 1 

A. Their opinion is, that when aids to the 
crown are wanted, they are to be asked of the 
several assemblies, according to the old es- 
tablished usage ; who will, as they always 
have done, grant them freely. And that their 
money ought not to be given away, without 
their consent, by persons at a distance, unac- 
quainted with their circumstances and abili- 
ties. The granting aids to the crown is tlie 
only means they have of recommending them- 
selves to their sovereign ; and they think it 
c.xtremely hard and unjust, that a body of 
men, in which they have no representatives, 
should make a merit to itself of giving and 
granting what is not its own, but theirs ; and 
deprive them of a right they esteem of the 
utmost value and importance, as it is the se- 
curity of all their other rights. 

Q. But is not the post-office, which they 
have long received, a tax as well as a regula- 
tion 1 

A. No; the money paid for the postage of 
a letter is not of the nature of a tax ; it is 
merely a quantum meruit for a service done : 
no person is compellable to pay the money, if 
he does not choose to receive the service. A 
man may still as before the act, send his let- 
ter by a servant, a special messenger, or a 
friend, if he thinks it cheaper and safer. 

Q. But do they not consider the regula- 
tions of the post-office, by the act of last year, 
as a tax 7 

A. By the regulations of last year the rate 
of postage was generally abated near tliirty 
per cent through all America; they cer- 
tainly cannot consider such abatement as a 
tax. 

Q. If an excise was laid by parliament, 
which they might likewise avoid paying, by 
not consuming the articles excis^, would 
they then not object to it 7 

A. They would certainly object to it, as an 
excise is unconnected with any service done, 
and is merely an aid, which they think ought 
to be asked of them, and granted them, if 
they are to pay it ; and can be granted for 
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them by no others whatsoever, whom they 
have not empowered for that purpose. 

Q. You say, they do not object to the right 
of parliament, in laying duties on goods to be 
paid on their importation : now, is there any 
kind of difierence between a duty on the im- 
portation of goods, and an excise on their 
consumption ? 

A. Yes ; a very material one : an excise, 
for the reasons I have just mentioned, they 
think you can have no right to lay within 
their country. But the sea is yours; you 
maintain, by your fleets, the safety of naviga- 
tion in it, and keep it clear of pirates : you 
may have therefore a natural and equit^le 
right to some toll or duty on merchandizes 
carried through tliat part of your dominions, 
towards defraying the expense you are at in 
ships to maintain the safetv of that carriage. 

Q. Does this reasoning hold in tlie case of 
a duty laid on tlie produce of their lands ex- 
ported ? And would they not then object to 
such a duty 7 

A. If it tended to make the produce so 
much dearer abroad, as to lessen the demand 
for it, to be sure they would object to such a 
duty : not to your right of laying it, but they 
would complain of it as a burden, and petition 
you to lighten it. 

Q. Is not the duty paid on the tobacco ex- 
ported, a duty of that kind 7 

A. That, 1 think, is only on tobacco carried 
coastwise, from one colony to another, and ap- 
propriated as a fund for supporting the college 
at Williamsburg, in Virginia. 

Q. Have not the assemblies in the West 
Indies the same natural rights with tliose in 
North America 7 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. And is there not a tax laid tJiere on 
their sugars exported 7 

A. I am not much acquainted with tlio 
West Indies ; but the duty of four and a half 
per cent, on sugars exported was, I believe, 
granted by their own assemblies. 

Q. How much is the poll-tax in your pro- 
vince laid on unmarried men 7 

A. It is, I think, fifteen shillings, to be paid 
by every single freeman, upwards of twenty- 
one years old. 

Q. What is the annual amount of all the 
taxes in Pennsylvania 7 

A. I suppow about 20,000/. sterling. 

Q. Supposing the stamp act continued and 
enforced, ao you imagine that ill-humour will 
induce the Americans to give as much for 
worse manufactures of their own, and use 
them, preferable to better of ours 7 

A. Yes, I think so. People will pay as 
freely to gratify one p^ion as another, their 
resentment as their pride. 

A. Would the people at Boston discontinue 
their trade 7 

A. The merchants are a very small nun- 
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ber compared with the body of the people, 
ai^ must discontinue their trade, if nobody 
will buy their goods. 

Q. What are the body of the people in the 
collies? 

A. They are farmers, husbandmen, or 
planters. 

Q. Would they suffer the produce of their 
lands to rot T 

A. No ; but tliey would not raise so much. 
They would manufacture more, and plough 
less. 

Q. Would they live witJiout the adminis- 
tration of justice in civil matters, and suffer 
all the inconveniencies of such a situation for 
any considerable time, rather than take the 
stamps, supposing the stamps were protected 
by a sufficient force, where every one might 
have them ? 

A. I think the supposition impracticable, 
that the stamps should be so protected as that 
every one might have them. The act re- 
quires sub-distributors to be appointed in every 
county town, district, and village, and they 
would be necessary. But the principal dis- 
tributors, who were to have had a considerable 
profit on the whole, have not thought it worth 
while to continue in the office ; and I think it 
impossible to find sub-distributors fit to be 
trusted, who, for the trifling profit tliat must 
come to their share, would incur the odium, 
and run the hazard that would attend it; and 
if they could be found, I think it impractica- 
ble to protect the stamps in so many distant 
and remote places. 

Q. But in places where they could be pro- 
tected, would not the people use them, rather 
than remain in such a situation, unable to 
obtain any right, or recover by law, any debt? 

A. It is hard to say what they would do. I 
can only judge what other people will tliink, 
and how they will act, by what I feel within 
myself I have a great many debts due to me 
in America, and I had rather they should re- 
main unrecoverable by any law, than submit 
to the stamp act. They will be debts of ho- 
nour. It is my opinion the people will either 
continue in that situation, or find some way 
to extricate themselves, perhaps by generally 
agreeing to proceed in the courts witliout 
stamps. 

Q. What do you think a sufficient military 
force to protect the distribution of the stamps 
in every part of America ? 

A. A very great force, I can’t say what, if 
the disposition of America is for a general re- 
sistance. 

Q. What is the number of men in America 
able to bear arms, or of disciplined militia ? 

A. There are, I suppose, at least .... 

[Question objected to. He withdrew. 
Called in agflWfi.] 

Q. Is the American stamp act an equal 
tm on the country 1 | 


A. I think not 

Q. Why B 0 1 

A. The greatest part of the money must 
arise from law-suits tor the recovery of debts, 
and be paid by the lower sort of people, who 
were toa poor easily to pay their debts. It is 
therefore a heavy tax on the poor, and a tax 
upon them for being poor. 

Q. But will not this increase of expense be 
a means of lessening the number of law-suits ? 

A. I think not ; for as the costs all fall upon 
the debtor, and are to be paid by him, they 
would be no discouragement to the creditor 
to bring his action. 

Q. Would it not have the effect of exces- 
sive usury 1 

A. Yes ; as an oppression of the debtor. 

Q. How many ships are there laden an- 
nually in North America with flax-seed for 
Ireland 1 

A. I cannot speak to the number of ships, 
but I know, that in 1752 ten thousand hogs- 
heads of flax-seed, each containing seven 
bushels, were exported from Philadelphia to 
Ireland. I suppose the quantity is greatly in- 
[ creased since that time, and it is understood, 
that the exportation from New York is equal 
! to that from Philadelphia, 
t Q. What becomes of the flax that grows 
with that flax-seed '1 

A. They manufacture some into coarse, 
and some into a middling kind of linen. 

Q. Are there any slitting^ills in Ame- 
rica 1 

A. I think there are three, but I believe 
only one at present employed. I suppose they 
will all be set to work, if the interruption of 
the trade continues. 

Q. Are there any fulling-mills there ? 

A. A great many. 

Q. Did you never hear, that a great quan- 
tity of stockings were contracted for, for the 
army, during the war, and manufactured in 
Philadelphia 1 

A. I have heard so. 

Q. If the stamp act should be repealed, 
would not the Americans think they could 
oblige the parliament to repeal every external 
tax-law now in force 1 

A. It IS hard to answer questions of what 
people at such a distance will think. 

Q. But what do you imagine they will 
think were the motives of repealing the act ? 

A. I suppose they will think, that it was 
repealed from a conviction of its inexpediency ; 
and they will rely upon it, that while the 
same inexpediency subsists, you will never 
attempt to make such another. 

Q. What do you mean by its inexpediency 1 

A. I mean its inexpediency on several ac- 
counts, the poverty and inability of those who 
were to pay the tax, the general discontent it 
has occasioned, and the impracticability of en- 
forcing it 
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Q. If the act should be repealed, and the 
legislature should show its resentment to the 
opposers of the stamp act, would tlie colonies 
acquiesce in the authority of the legislature J. 
What is your opinion they would do? 

A. I don’t doubt at all, that if the legisla- 
ture repeal the stamp act, the colonies will 
acquiesce in the authority. 

Q. But if the legislature should think fit to 
ascertain its right to lay taxes, by any act 
layintr a small tax, contrary to their opmion, 
woulS they submit to pay the tax ? 

A. The proceeding of the people in Ame- 
rica have been considered too much together. 
The proceedings of the assemblies have been 
very different from those of the mobs, and 
should be distinguished, as having no con- 
nexion with each other. The assemblies 
have only peaceably resolved what they take 
to be their rights ; they have taken no mea- 
sures for opposition by force, they have not 
built a fort, raised a man, or provided a grain 
of ammunition, in order to such opposition. 
The ring-leaders of riots, they think ought to 
be punished : they would punish them them- 
selves, if they could. Every sober, sensible 
man, would wish to see rioters punished, as 
otherwise peaceable people have no security 
of person or estate ; but as to an internal tax, 
how small soever, laid by the legislature here 
on the people there, while they have no re- 
presentatives in this legislature, I think it 
will never be submitted to : they will oppose 
it to the last : they do not consider it as at all 
necessary for you to raise money on them by 
your taxes; because they are, and always 
have been, ready to raise money by taxes 
among themselves, and to grant large sums, 
equal to their abilities, upon requisition from 
the crown. They have not only granted 
equal to their abilities, but, during all the last 
war, they granted far beyond their abilities, 
and beyond their proportion with this country 
(you yourselves being judges) to the amount 
of many hundred thousana pounds ; and this 
they did freely and readily, only on a sort of 
promise from the secretary of state, that it 
should be recommended to parliament to make 
them compensation. It was accordingly re- 
commended to parliament, in the most ho- 
nourable manner for them. America has 
been greatly misrepresented and abused here, 
in papers, and pamphlets, and speeches, — ^as 
ungrateful, and unreasonable, and unjust; in 
having put this nation to immense expense 
for their defence, and refusing to bear any 
part of that expense. The colonies raised, 
paid, and clothed, near twenty-five thousand 
men during the last war ; a number equal to 
those sent from Britain, and far beyond then- 
proportion : they went deeply into deM in do- 
ing this, and all their taxes and estates are 
mortgaged, for many years to come, for dis- 
charging that debt. Government here was 


at that time very sensible of this. The colo- 
nies were recommended to parliament Every 
year the king sent down to the house a writ- 
ten message to this purpose, “that his ma- 
jesty, being highly sensible of the zeal and 
vigour with which his faithful subjects in 
North America had exerted tliemselves, in 
defence of his majesty’s just rights and pos- 
sessions ; recommend^ it to the house to hike 
the same into consideration, and enable him 
to give them a proper compensation.” You 
wifi find those messages on your own journals 
every year of the war to the very last ; and 
you did accordingly give 200,000/. annually 
to the crown, to be distributed in such 
compensation to the colonies. This is the 
strongest of all proofs tliat the colonies, for 
from being unwilling to bear a share of the 
burden, did exceed their proportion; for if 
they had done less, or had only equalled tlieir 
proportion, there would have been no room or 
reason for compensation. Indeed the sums, 
reimbursed them, were by no means adequate 
to the expense they incurred beyond their 
proportion : hut they never murmured at that ; 
they esteemed their sovereign’s approbation 
of their zeal and fidelity, and the approbation 
of this house, far beyond any other kind of 
compensation, therefore there was no occasion 
for this act, to force money from a willing peo- 
ple : they had not refused giving money for the 

a OSes of the act, no requisition had been 
5, they were always willing and readv to 
do what could reasonably be expected from 
them, and in this light they wish to be con- 
sidered. 

Q. But suppose Great Britain should be 
engaged in a war in Europe, would North 
America contribute to the support of it? 

A. I do think they would, as far as their 
circumstances would permit. They consider 
themselves as a part of the British empire, 
and as having one common interest with it : 
they may be looked on here as foreigners, but 
they do not consider themselves as such. 
They are zealous for the honour and pros- 
perity of this nation ; and, while they are w^ell 
used, will always be ready to support it, as 
far as their little power goes. In 1739 they 
wore called upon to assist in the expedition 
against Carthagena, and they sent three thou- 
sand men to join your army.* It is true Car- 
thagena is in America, but as remote from 
the northern colonies, as if it had been in Eu- 
rope. They make no distinction of wars, as 
to their duty of assisting in them. I know the 
last war is commonly spoken of here as en- 
tered into for the defence, or for the sake of 
the people in America. I think it is quite 
misunderstood. It began about the limits be- 
tween Canada and Nova Scotia ; about terri- 
tories to which the crown indeed laid claim, 

• Admiral Vernon and General Wenlirorth com- 
manded thie expedition. 
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but which were not claimed by any ftitish 
colony ; none the lands had been granted 
to any c(donist, we had therefore no particu- 
lar concern or interest in that dispute. — As to 
the Ohio, the contest there began about your 
right of trading in the Indian country, a right 
you had by the treaty of Utrecht, which the 
French infringed ; they seized the traders and 
their goods, which were your manufactures; 
they took a fort which a company of your 
merchants, and their factors, and correspond- 
ents, had erected there, to secure that trade. 
Braddock was sent with an army to retake 
that fort (which was looked on here as another 
incroachment on the king’s territory) and to 
protect your trade. It was not till after his 
defeat that the colonies were attacked.* They 
were before in perfect peace with both French 
and Indians; the troops were not therefore sent 
for their defence. The trade with the Indians, 
though carried on in America, is not an 
American interett. The people of America 
are chiefly farmers and planters, scarce any 
thing that they raise or produce is an article 
of commerce with the Indians. The Indian 
trade is a British interest ; it is carried on 
with British manufactures, for the profit of 
British merchants and manufacturers ; there- 
fore the war, as it commenced for the defence 
of territories of the crown (the property of no 
American) and for the defence of a trade 
purely British, was really a British war — and 
yet the people of America made no scruple 
of contributing their utmost towards canning 
it on, and bringing it to a happy conclusion. 

Q. Do you think then that the taking pos- 
session of the king’s territorial rights, and 
strengthening the frontiers^ is notan Ameri- 
can interest 1 

A. Not particularly, but conjointly a Bri- 
tish and an American interest. 

Q. You will not deny that the preceding 
war, the war with Spain^ was entered into 
for the sake of America ; was it not occasion- 
ed by captures made in the American seas J 

A. Yes ; captures of ships carrying on the 
British trade there with British manufactures. 

Q. Was not the late war with the Indians, 
since the peace with France^ a war for Ame- 
rica only 1 

A. Yes ; it was more particularly for Ame- 
rica than the former ; but it was rather a con- 
sequence or remains of the former war, the 
Indians not having been thoroughly pacified ; 
and the Americans bore by much the greatest 
share of the expense. It was put an end to 
by the army under ^neral Bouquet; there 
were not above three hundred regulars in that 
* When this army was in the utmost distress ft-om 
the want of w^ns.acc. our author and his son volun- 
tarily traversed the country, in order to collect a suf- 
ficient quantity ; and efibcted their purpose, by pledging 
himself to the amount of many thousand pounds, for 

K ent. It was but Just befbre Dr. Franklin^ last re- 
ttom England to America, that the accounU in 
ransaction were pasted at the British traaaury. 


army, and above one thousand Pennsylva- 
nians. 

Q. Is it not necessary to send troc^ to 
America, to defend the Americans against the 
fndians? 

A. No, by no means; it never was neces- 
sary. They defended themselves when they 
were but a handful, and the Indians much 
more numerous. THiey contim^y gained 
ground, and have driven the Indians over the 
mountains, without any troops sent to their 
assistance from this country. And can it be 
thought necessary now to send troops for Aeir 
defence from those diminished Indian tribes, 
when the colonies are become so populous, 
and so strong ? There is not the least occa- 
sion for it, they are very able to defend them- 
sclvea 

Q. Do you say there were not more than 
three hundred regular troops employed in the 
late Indian war 1 

A. Not on the Ohio, or the frontiers of 
Penn^lvania, which was the cliiefpart of the 
war that affected the colonies. There were 
garrisons at Niagara, Fort Detroit, and those 
remote posts kept for the sake of your trade ; 
I did not reckon them ; but I believe tliat 
on the whole the number of Americans or 
provincial troops, employed in the war, was 
greater than that of the regulars. I am not 
certain, but I think so. 

Q. Do you think the assemblies have a right 
to levy money on the subject there, to grant 
to the crown ? 

A. I certainly think so, they have always 
done it 

Q. Are they acquainted with the declara- 
tion of rights'? And do they know that, by 
that statute, money is not to be raised on the 
subject but by consent of parliament ? 

A. They are very well acquainted with it. 

Q. How then can they think they have a 
riffht to levy money for the crown, or for any 
other than local purposes ? 

A. They understand that clause to relate 
to subjects only within the realm; that no 
money can be levied on them for the crown, 
but by consent of parliament The colonies 
are not supposed to be within the realm ; they 
have assemblies of their own, which are their 
parliaments, and they are, in that respect, in 
the some situation with Ireland. When mo- 
ney is to be raised for the crown upon the 
subject in Ireland, or in the colonies, the con- 
sent is given in the parliament of Ireland, or 
in the assemblies of the colonies. They think 
the parliament of Great Britain cannot pro- 
perly give that consent, till it has represen- 
tatives from America; for the petition of 
right expressly says, it is to be by common 
consent in parliament ; and the people of 
America have no representatives in parlia- 
ment, to make a part of that common con- 
sent 
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Q. If the stamp act should be repealed, and 
an act should p^ ordering the assemblies of 
the colonies to indemnify me sufferers by the 
riots, would they do it 1 

A. That is a question I cannot answer. 

Q. Suppose the king should require the 
colonies to grant a revenue, and the parlia- 
ment should be against their doing it, do they 
think they can grant a revenue to the king, 
tmtkout the consent of the parliament of Great 
Britain 1 

A. That is a deep question. As to my own 
opinion, I should think myself at liberty to do 
it, and should do it, if I liked the occasion. 

Q. When money has been raised in the 
colonies, upon requisitions, has it not been 
granted to the king 1 I 

A. Yes, always; but the requisitions have j 
generally been for some 8er\'ice expressed, as 
to raise, clotlie, and pay troops, and not for 
money only. 

Q. If the act should pass, requiring the 
American assemblies to make compensation 
to the sufferers, and they should disobey it, 
and then the parliament should, by another 
act, lay an internal tax, would they then 
obey it 1 

A. The people will pay no internal tax; 
and I think an act to oblige the assemblies to 
make compensation is unnecessary; for I am 
of opinion, that as soon as the present heats 
are abated, they will take the matter into con- 
sideration, and if it is right to be done, they 
will do it of themselves. 

Q. Do not letters often come into the postr 
offices in America directed to some inland 
town where no post goes 1 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can any private person take up those 
letters and carry them as directed 1 

A. Yes; any friend of the person may do 
it, paying the postage that has accrued. 

Q. But must not he pay an additional post- 
age for the distance to such inland town ? 

A. No. 

Q. Can the postmaster answer delivering 
the letter, without being paid such addition^ 
postage? 

A. Certainly he can demand nothing, where 
he does no service. 

Q. Suppose a person, being far from home, 
finds a letter in a post-office directed to him, 
and he lives in a place to which the post ge- 
gerally goes, and the letter is directed to that 
place, will the post-master deliver him the 
letter, without his paying the postage receiv- 
able at the ‘ place to which the letter is di- 
rected? 

A. Yes; the office cannot demand postage 
for a letter that it does not carry, or farther 
than it does carry it. 

Q. Are not ferry-men in America obliged, 
by act of parliament, to carry) over the posts 
without pay ? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. Is not this a tax on the ferry-men ? 

A. They do not consider it as such, as they 
have an advantage from persons travelling 
with the post 

Q. If the stamp act should be repealed, and 
the crown sliould make a requisition to the 
colonies for a sum of money, would they 
grant it? 

A. I believe they would. 

Q. Why do you think so ? 

A. I can speak for the colony I live in ; I 
had it in imtruction from the assembly to as- 
sure the ministry, that as they always had 
done, so they should always think it tlieir 
duty, to grant such aids to the crown as were 
suitable to their circumstances and abilities, 
whenever called upon for that purpose, in the 
usual constitutional manner ; and I had tlie 
honour of communicating this instruction to 
that honourable gentleman tlien minister.* 

Q. Would they do this for a British con- 
cern, as suppose a war in some part of Eu- 
rope, that did not affect tliem? 

A. Yes, for any thing that concerned tlie 
general interest They consider themselves 
as part of the whole. 

j Q. What is the usual constitutional man- 
ner of calling on the colonies for aids? 

A. A letter from the secretary of state. 

Q. Is this all you mean ; a letter from the 
secretary of state ? 

A. I mean the usual way of requisition, in 
a circular letter from the secretary of state, 
by his majesty’s command, reciting the occa- 
sion, and recommending it to tlie colonies to 
grant such aids as became their loyalty, and 
were suitable to their abilities. 

Q. Did the secretary of state ever write 
for money for the crown ? 

A. The requisitions have been to raise, 
clothe, and pay men, which cannot be done 
without money. 

Q. Would they grant money alone, if called 
on? 

* The following appears to be the history of this 
8ub}ect 

Until 1763, whenever Great Britain wanted supplies 
directly from the colonies, the secretary of state, in the 
king's name, sent them a letter of requisition, in which 
the occasion for the supplies was expressed ; and the 
colonies returned a free rtft, the mode of levying 
which they wholly prescribe. At this period, the 
chancellor of the exchequer (Mr. George Grenville) says 
to the house of commons • We mu»i call for noae/y from 
thecf^niee, in tkeioayqfa tax and to the colony-agents 
write to your eeveral colonies, and tell them, if they die 
like a duty upon stamps, and prrfer any other method qf 
raising the money themselves, / shall^ he content, provided 
the amount be bnt raised. “ That is,’’ observed the co 
lonies, w hen commenting upon his terms, ” if we will 
not tax ourselves, as we may be directed, the parliament 
will tax us." Dr. Franklin’s instructions, spoken of 
above, related to this gracious option. As the colonies 
could not choose another lax," while they disclaimed 
every tax ; the parliament passed the stamp act 

See Mr. Mauduit’s account of Mr. Grenville’s con 
ference with the acents, confirmed by the agents for 
Georgia and Virginia, and Mr. Burke’s speech, in 
1774, p. 55. 
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A. In my opinion they would, money as 
well as men, when they have money, or can 
make it 

If the parliament ^ould repeal the 
stamp act, will the assembly of Pennsylvania 
rescind their resolutions? 

A. I think not 

Q. Before there was any thought of Ae 
stamp act, did they wish for a representation 
in parliament? 

A. No. 

Q. Don’t you know that there is, in the 
Pennsylvanian charter, an express reservation 
of the right of parliament to lay taxes there ? 

A. I know there is a clause in the charter, 
by which the king grants that he will levy no 
taxes on the inhabitants, unless it be with the 
consent of the assembly, or by act of parlia- 
ment 

Q. How then could the assembly of Penn- 
sylvania assert, that laying a tax on them by 
the stamp act was an infringement of their 
rights? 

A. They understand it thus : by the same 
charter, and otherwise, they are entitled to all 
the privileges and liberties of Englishmen ; 
they find in the great charters, and the peti- 
tion and declaration of rights, that one of the 
privileges of English subjects is, that they are 
not to be taxed but by their common consent ; \ 
they have therefore relied upon it, from the 
first settlement of the province, that the par- 
liament never would, nor could, by colour of 
that clause in the charter, assume a right of 
taxing them, till it had qualified itself to ex- 
ercise such right, by admitting representatives 
from the people to be taxed, who ought to 
make a part of that common consent. 

Q. Are there any words in the charter that 
justify that construction ? 

A. The common rights of Englishmen, as 
declared by Magpia Charta, and the Petition 
of Right, all justify it. 

Q. the distinction between internal 
and external taxes exist in the words of the 
charter 1 

A. No, I believe not. i 

Q. Then may they not, by the same inter- 
pretation object to the parliament’s right of 
external taxation ? 

A. They never have hitherto. Many ar- 
guments have been lately used here to show | 
them tliat there is no difierence, and that if 
you have no right to tax them internally, you j 
have none to tax them externally, or make 
any other law to bind them. At present they 
do not reason so; but in time they may pos- 
sibly be convinced by these arguments. 

Q, Do not the resolutions of the Pennsyl- 
vania assembly say — all taxes ? 

A. If they do, they mean only internal 
taxes; the same words have not mways the 
same meaning here and in the colonies. By 
taxes they mean internal taxes by duties; 


they mean customs ; these axe their ideas of 
the language. 

Q. Have you not seen the resolutions of 
the Massachusett’s Bay assembly 1 

A. I have. 

Q. Do they not say, that neither external 
nor internal taxes can be laid on them by 
parliament? 

A. I don’t know that they do; I believe 
not t 

Q. If the same colony should say, neither 
tax nor imposition could be laid, does not that 
province hold the power of parliament can lay 
neither ? 

A. I BU];^)OBe that by the word imposition, 
they do not intend to express duties to be laid 
on goods imported, as regulations of com- 
merce, 

Q. What can the colonies mean then by 
imposition as distinct from taxes ? 

A. They may mean many things, as un- 
i pressing of men, or of carnages, quartering 
troops on private houses, and frie like ; there 
may be great impositions that are not properly 
taxes. 

Q. Is not the post-office rate an internal 
tax laid by act of parliament? 

A. I have answered that 

Q. Are all parts of the colonies equally able 
to pay taxes ? 

A. No, certainly ; the frontier parts, which 
have been ravaged by the enemy, are greatly 
disabled by that means; and ffierefore, m 
such cases, are usually favoured in our tax- 
laws. 

Q. Can we, at this distance, be competent 
judges of what favours are necessary ? 

A. The parliament have supposed it, by 
claiming a right to make tax-laws for Ameri- 
ca ; I think it impossible. 

Q. Would the repeal of the stamp act be 
any discouragement of your manufactures? 
Will the people that have begun to manuftic- 
ture decline it? 

A. Yes, I think they will; especially if, at 
the same time, the trade is opened again, so 
that remittances can be easily made. I have 
known several instances that make it proba- 
ble. In the war before last, tobacco being low, 
and making little remittance, the people of 
Virginia went generally into femily-manufac- 
turea Afterwards, when tobacco bore a bet- 
ter price, they returned to the use of British 
manufactures. So fulling-mills were very 
much disused in the last war in Pennsylva- 
nia because bills were then plen^, and re- 
mittances could easily be made to &itain for 
English cloth and other gooda 

Q. If the stamp act should be rep^ed, 
would it induce the assemblies of America to 
acknowledge the rights of parliament to tax 
them, and would they erase their resolu- 
tions? 

A. No, never. 
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Q. Arc there no means of obliging them 
to erase those rescdutioiis 1 

A, None that 1 know of; they will never 
do it, unless ccwnpelled by force of arms. 

Q. Is there a power on earth that can 
force them to erase them 1 

A. No power, how groat soever, can force 
men to change their opinions. 

Q. Do they consider the post^ce as a 
tax, or as a regulation ? 

A. Not as a tax, but as a regulation and 
conveniency ; every assembly encouraged it, 
and supported it in its infancy, by gmts of 
money, which they would not otherwise have 
done ; and the people have always paid the 
postage. 

Q. When did you receive the instructions 
you mentioned ? 

A. I brought them with me, when I came 
to England, about fifleen nxmths since. 

Q. When did you communicate that in- 
instruction to the minister ? I 

A. Soon after my arrival, — while the’ 
stamping of America was under consideration, 
and be/orc the bill was brought in. 

Q. Would it be most for the interest of 
Great Britain, to employ the hands of Virgi- 
nia in tobacco, or in manufactures] 

A. In tobacco, to be sure. 

Q. What used to be the pride of the Ame- 
ricans ] 

A. To indulge in the foshions and manu- 
factures of Grreat Britain 1 

Q, What is now their pride 1 

A. To wear their old clothes over again, 
till they can make new ones. 

Feb. 13. Benjamin Franklin, esq. having 
passed through his examination, was exemptr | 
ed from farther attendance. 

He withdrew, 

Feb. 24. The resolution of the committee 
were reported by the chairman, Mr. Fuller, 
their seventh and last resolution setting forth 
“ that it was their opinion that the house be 
moved, that leave be given to bring in a bill 
to repeal the stamp act” A proposal for re- 
committing this resolution was negatived by 
240 votes to 133. (Journals of the House of 
Commons.) 


Governor Hutchinson's Letters^ and the 
Examination of Dr. Franklin before a 
Committee of the British Privy-councU. 

These transactions are narrated, in the or- 
der in which they arose. 

Governor Hutchinson, lieutenant-governor 
Andrew Oliver, Charles Paxton, esq. Nath^ 
iel Rogers, esq. and Mr. G. Roome, having 
sent frm Boston certain representatioiis a^ 
mformations to Thomas Wlwtley, esq. mem- 
ber of parliament, mvate secretary to that 
Mr. Gecnge Grenville, who, when in office. 
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was the fotber of the stamp act, and after- 
wards one of the lords of trade ; these letters 
were placed by an American gentleman, in 
the hands of Dr. Franklin, who, in discharge 
of his duty, had them conveyed back to B^ 
ton.^^^ The assembly of Massachusetts were 
so much exasperated, that they returned at- 
tested copies of the letters to England, accom- 
panied by a petition and remonstrance, for the 
removal of* governor Hutchinson, and lieuten- 
ant-governor Andrew Oliver, from their posts. 
The council of Massachusetts likewise, on 
their own part, entered into thirteen resolves, 
in tendency and import similar to the petition 
of the assembly ; five of which resolves were 
unanimous and only one of them had so many 
as three dissentienta In consequence of the 
assembly's petition, the following proceedings 
and examination took place. 

Dr. Franklin had, from his station of agent 
for Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, a large 
share in these transactions, and was exposed 
to much indecent persecution, by the minis- 
try and their dependents. It required the 
natural constancy and vigour of such a mind, 
to sustain him and the trusts confided to him. 
He entered resolutely on his duty. His ex- 
amination in 1766 had made an indelible 
impression on the government, from its force, 
its truth ; the capacity and equanimity of the 
man, and the jealousy excited by the over- 
whelming evidence he gave, which proved so 
clearly the ignorance of ministers and the im- 
policy of their measures towards America ; he 
was thenceforth looked upon with an eye of 
suspicion, if not of hatred. In this temper of 
the ministers it was that he addressed the fol- 
lowing letter, with the memorial, to the secre- 
tary of state. 

“ To the Right Hon. the Earl of Dartmouth. 

" London, Aug. 21, 1773. 

“ My Lord, — 1 have just received from the 
house of representatives of the Massachusett's 
Bay, their address to the king, which I now 
inclose, and send to your lordship, with my 
humble request in their behalf, that you would 
be pleased to present it to his majesty the first 
convenient opportunity. 

“ I have the pleasure of hearing from that 
province by my late letters, that a sincere dis- 
position prevails in the people there to be on 
good terms with the mother country ; that the 
assembly have declared their desire only to be 
put into the situation they were in before the 
stamp act : They aim at no novelties. And 
it is said, that having lately discovered, as they 
think, the authors of’ their grievances to be 
some of their own people, their resentment 
against ftitain is thence much abated. 

« This good disposition of theirs (will your 
lordship permit me to say) may be cultivated 


* Bet page of tbii edition 
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by a favourable answer to this address, which 
I thereft)re hope your goodness will endear 
vour to obtain. B. FRANKLIN, 

“ Agent for the House of Representatives^ 

“ To the King's Most Excellent Majesty. 

“ Most gracious Sovereign, — We your 
majesty’s loyal subjects, the representatives of 
your ancient colony of Massachusett’s Bay, in 
general court legally assembled, by virtue of 
your majesty’s writ under the hand and seal 
of the governor, beg leave to lay this our hum- 
ble petition before your majesty. 

“ Nothing but the sense of duty we owe to 
our sovereign, and the obligation we are un- 
der to consult the peace and safety of the 
province, could induce us to remonstrate to 
your majesty concerning the mal-conduct of 
persons, who have heretofore had the confi- 
dence and esteem of this people ; and whom 
your majesty has been pleased, from the 
purest motives of rendering your subjects hap- 
py, to advamce to the highest places of trust 
and authority in the province. 

“ Your majesty’s humble petitioners, with the 
deepest concern and am^iety, have seen the 
disconls and animosities which have too long 
subsisted between your subjects of the parent 
state and those of the American colonies. And 
we have trembled with apprehensions that 
the consequences, naturally arising therefrom, 
would at length prove fatal to both countries. 

Permit us humbly to suggest to your ma- 
jesty, that your subjects here have been in- 
clined to believe, that the grievances which 
they have suffer^ and still continue to suffer, 
have been occasioned by your majesty’s min- 
ister’s and principal servants being, unfortu- 
nately for us, misinformed in certain facts of 
very interesting importance to us. It is for 
this reason that former assemblies have, from 
time to time, prepared a true state of facts to 
be laid before your majesty ; but their humble 
remonstrances and petitions, it is presumed, 
have by some means been prevented from 
reaching your royal hand. 

“ Your majesty’s petitioners have very lately 
had before them certain papers^ from which 
they humbly conceive, it is most reasonable 
to suppose, that there has been long a conspi- 
racy of evil men in this province, who have 
contemplated measures, and formed a plan 
to advance themselves to power, and raise 
their own fortunes, by means destructive of 
the charter of the province, at the expense 
of the quiet of the nation, and to the annihilat- 
ing of the rights and liberties of the American 
colonies. 

“ And we do, with all due submission to 
your majesty, beg leave particularly to com- 
plain of file conduct of his excellency Thomas 
Hutchinson, esq. governor, and the honourable 
Andrew Oliver, esq. lieutenant-governor of 


this your majesty’s province, as having a na- 
tural and efficacious tendency to interrupt and 
dienate the affections of your mwesty, our 
rightful sovereign, from this your loyal pro- 
vince ; to destroy that harmony and good-will 
tetween Great Britain and this colony, which 
every honest subject should strive to establish ; 
to excite the resentment of the British ad- 
ministration against this province; to defeat 
the endeavours of our agents and friends to 
serve us by a fair representation of our state 
of fecte ; to prevent our humble and repeated 
petitions from reaching the ear of your ma- 
jesty, or having their desired effect. And 
finally, that the said 7’homas Hutchinson and 
Andrew Oliver, have been among the chief 
instruments in introducing a fleet and army 
into this province, to establish and perpetuate 
their plans, whereby they have been not only 
greatly instrumental in disturbing the peace 
and harmony of the government, and causing 
unnatural and hateful discords and animosi- 
ties between the several parts of your ma- 
jesty’s extensive dominions; but are justly 
chargeable with all that corruption of morals, 
and all that confusion, misery, and bloodshed, 
which have been the natural effects of posting 
an army in a populous town. 

“Wherefore we most humbly pray, that 
your majesty would be pleased to remove 
from their post in this government the said 
Thomas Hutchinson, esq. and Andrew Oli- 
ver, esq. ; who have, by their above-mentioned 
conduct, and otherwise, rendered themselves 
justly obnoxious to your loving subjects, and 
entirely lost their confidence ; and place such 
good and faithful men in their stead, as your 
majesty in your wisdom shall thmk fit 

“ In the name and by order of the House 
of Representatives. 

“THOMAS CUSHING, Speaker." 

“This petition lay for some time in tlie 
hands of tlie ministers ; but in the beginning 
of the following year w^s taken up. Mr. 
Mauduit, who acted as agent for the go- 
vernor, had several private conferences with 
the ministers, and addressed to the committee 
of the pri \7 council on the 10th of January 
1774, the following letter : 

TO THE LORDS COMMITTEE OF HIS MAJES- 
TY’S PRIVY COUNCIL FOR PLANTATION AF- 
FAIRS. 

“ The petition of Israel Mauduit^ humbly 
showeth unto your lordships, 

‘ That having been informed, that an ad- 
dress, in the name of the House of Represen- 
tatives of his majesty’s colony of Massachu- 
sett’s Bay, has b^n presented to his majesty 
by Benjamin Franklin, esq., praying the re- 
moval of his majesty’s governor and lieu- 
tenant-governor, which IS appointed to be 
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taken into consideration on Thursday next ; 
your petitioner, on the behalf of the said go- 
vernor, and lieutenant-governor, humbly prays, 
that he may be heard by counsel in relation to 
the same, before your lordships shall make any 
report on the said address. 

^ “ISRAEL MAUDUIT. 

“ elements Jjanef Jan. 10, 1774.” 


A controversy had taken place in the pub- 
lic prints between Mr. Thomas Whately’s 
brother and Mr. John Temple, arising out of 
the manner in which the letters of governor 
Hutchinson, &c. had passed to Boston, from 
among the papers of Mr. Thomas Whately, his 
brother then deceased. Mr. W. wished to avoid 
the charge of his brother having given them, 
and Mr. Temple of having taken them. The 
dispute became so personal, that Mr. Temple 
thought fit to call the surviving brother into 
the field. The letter of provocation appeared 
in the morning, and the parties met in the 
afternoon. Dr. Franklin was not then in 
town ; and some time had expired when he 
received the intelligence. He could not fore- 
see what had passed, but he endeavoured to 
prevent what still might otherwise follow, by 
publishing the following article : — 

“ To the Printer of the Public Advertiser. 

“ Sir, — Finding that two gentlemen have 
been unfortunately engaged in a duel, about a 
transaction and its circumstances, of which both 
of them are totally ignorant and innocent ; 1 
tliink it incumbent upon me to declare (for the 
prevention of farther mischief, as far as such a 
declaration may contribute to prevent it) that 
I alone am the person who obtained and trans- 
mitted to Boston the letters in question. Mr. 
W. could not communicate them, because 
tliey were never in his possession ; and for the 
same reason, they could not be taken from 
him by Mr. T. They were not of the nature 
of private letters between friends. They 
were written by public officers to persons in 
public stations, on public affairs, and intended 
to procure public measures ; they were there- 
fore hand^ to other public persons who 
might be influenced by them to produce those 
measures. Their tendency was to incense 
the mother country against her colonies, find 
by the step recommended, to widen the 
breach : which they affected. The chief cau- 
tion expressed with regard to privacy, was, to 
keep their contents from the colony agents ; 
who the writers apprehended might return 
them, or copies of them to America. That 
apprehension was, it seems, well founded : for 
the first agent who laid his hands on them, 
thought it his duty to transmit them to his 
constituenta B. FRANKLIN. 

“ Agent for the House of R^esenr 
tatives of Massachusetts May. 

“ Craven-streety Dec. 25, 1773.” 
-VOL.I....2E 19 
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It will be seen by the dates, tliat this pub- 
lication by Dr. Franklin, and the transactions 
which led to it, followed the presentation of 
tlie Massachusetts ptition, and preceded the 
letter of Mr. Mauduit to the council ; and in 
the narration that follows of the proceedings 
before the privy council, that those letters 
and publications were brought into view. 


The committee of privy council met on the 
11th of Januaiy, 1774. 

Present. The lord president of the coan- 
cil. 

The secretaries of stale, and many other 
lords. 

Dr. Franklin and Mr. BoHan, agents for 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. 

Mr. Mauduit, agent for the governor of 
Massachusetts, with Mr. WeiTderhurn as 
his council. 

Dr. Franklin’s Letter and the Address, Mr. 
Pownall’s Letter, and Mr. Maudit’s Peti- 
tion, were read. 

Mr. Wedderbum. The address mentions 
certain papers : I could wish to be informed 
what are those papers'! 

Dr. Franklin. They are the letters of 
Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. Oliver. 

Court. Have yon brought them 1 
Dr. Franklin. No, but here are attested 
copies. 

Court. Do you mean to found a charge 
upon them 1 — if you do, you must produce 
the letters. 

Dr. Franklin. These copies are attested 
by several gentlemen at Boston, and a notary 
public. 

Mr. Wedderburn. My lords, we shall not 
take advantage of any imperfection in the 
proof. We admit that the letters are Mr. 
Hutchinson’s and Mr. Oliver’s hand writing : 
reserving to ourselves the right of inquiring 
how they were obtained. 

Dr. Franklin. I did not expect that coun- 
cil would have been employed on this occa- 
sion. 

Court. Had you not notice sent you of Mr. 
Mauduit’s having petitioned to be heard by 
counsel on behalf of' the governor and lieuten- 
ant governor. 

Franklin. I did receive such notice ; 
but I thought this had been a matter of poli» 
tics, not of law, and have not brought my 
counsel 

Court. Where a charge is brought, the par- 
ties have a right to be heard by counsel or npt, 
as they choose. 

Mr. Mauduit. My lords, I am not a native 
of that country, as these gentlemen are. I 
know well Dr. Franklin’s abilities, and wish 
to put the defence of my friends more upon a 
parity with the attack ; he will not therefore 
wonder that I choose to appear before your 
lorihips with the assistance of counsel. My 
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friendSy in their letters to me, have desired 
(if any proceedin^fs, as they say, should be 
had upon this address) that they may have a 
hearing in their own justification, tliat their 
innocence may be fully cleared, and Uieir ho- 
nour vindicated, and liave made provision ac- 
eordingly. I do not think myself at liberty 
therefore to give up the assistance of my 
counsel in defending them against this unjust 
accusation. 

Court, Dr. Franklin may have the assist- 
ance of counsel, or go on without it, as he 
shall choose. 

Dr. Franklin. I desire to have counsel. 

Court. What time do you wont 1 

Dr. Franklin. Three weeks. 

Ordered that the further proceedings be on 
Saturday the 29th instant 

The committee of privy council met accord- 
ing to their adjournment, on the 29th Janu- 
ary following, when Mr. John Dunning (af- 
terwards lora Ashburton) and Mr. John Lee, 
both eminent lawyers, appeared as counsel, on 
behalf of the Massachusett’s assembly. Mr. 
Wedderburu (afterwards lord Loughborough) 
appeared as counsel for tlie governor and lieu- 
tenant-governor. 

The matter being a complaint from the 
Massachusett’s assembly, their counsel were 
first heard of course. Mr. Wedderbum was 
very elaborate and acrimonious in his remarks. 
Instead of justifying his clients, or vindicating 
their conduct in the administration, which was 
the matter complained of, Mr. Wedderbum 
bent the whole force of an inflammatory in- 
vective, against Dr. Franklin, who sat with 
calm equanimity an auditor of this unwise 
course of proceeding. 

The principal butt of his acrimony was the 
matter of dispute between Mr. Temple and 
Mr. Whately ; and the letter published by Dr. 
Franklin in the Public Advertiser of 25th De-| 
cember, 1773. 

Mr. Dunning had substantiated the com- 
plaints of the assembly, by exhibiting the let- 
ters, which were at this time publi3ied in a 
pamphlet ; and also in the Remembrancer of 
1773 ; and he stood upon their letters, as proof 
of their being unworthy of the confidence of 
tlie government as well as of the assembly of 
Massachusetts. Among other matters, he 
stated, that Andrew Oliver had suggested to 
the ministry — “ to stipulate with the mer- 
chants of England, and purchase from them 
large quantities of goods proper for the Ame- 
rican market; agreeing before hand to al- 
low them a premium equal to the advance 
of their stock in the trade, if the price of 
their goods was not enhanced by a tenfold 
demand in future, even though the goods 
might lay on hand till this temporary stagna- 
tion of business ceased. By such a step,” 
said he, game will he tup with my 

countrymetk*' That Oliver had, on other 


occasions (in a letter to the ministiy, dated 
Feb. 15, 1769,) “ indirectly recommended as- 
sassination his words being, “ that some me- 
thod should be devised to take off the original 
incendiaries, whose writings supplied the fuel 
of sedition through the Boston Gazette.”* 
And he referred to the case of Mr. Otis, who 
notwithstanding he held tlie oflice of king’s 
advocate, under the predecessor of governor 
Hutchinson, liad been at night attacked by 
one Robinson, a commissioner of the ‘king’s 
customs, at tlie head of a gang of rufiiims 
armed with swords and bludgeons; who on 
entering the house, extinguished the lights, 
and after leaving the respectable gentleman 
covered with wounds, fled and found a refuge 
on board a king’s ship. Mr. Hutchinson by 
one declaration alone, he said, justified all the 
complaints of Massachusetts, and called for an 
immediate dismission of an officer so hostile to 
the rights and liberties of his countrymen. He 
who had declared “ there must be an abridg- 
ment of English liberties in the colonies,” 
was justly charged with “ making wicked and 
injurious representations, designs to influence 
the ministry, and the nation, and to excite 
jealousies in the breast of the king against his 
fiiithful subjects.” 

The speeches of Messrs. Dunning and Lee 
were never reported at length ; but the ex- 
tracts which they read were marked for them 
by Dr. Franklin, of which the foUowing is 
one. 

Extracts from Hutchinson^ s Corres- 
pondence. 

“ Boston, June 22, 1772. 

“ The union of the colonies is pretty well 
broke ; I hope I shall never see it renewed. 
Indeed our sons of liberty are hated and des- 
pised by their former brethren in New York 
and Pennsylvania ; and it must be something 
very extraordinary ever to reconcile them.” 

“ Boston, December 8, 1772. 

“ You see no difference between the case 
of the colonies and that of Ireland. I care not 
in how favourable a light you look upon the 
colonies, if it does not separate us from you. 
You will certainly find it more difficult to re- 
tain the colonies, than you do Ireland. Ire- 
land is near you., and under your constant in- 
spection ; all officers are dependent and re- 
movable at pleasure. The colonies are remote, 
and the officers generally more disposed to 
please the people than the king or his repre- 
sentative. In Ireland you have always the 
ultima ratio, [a standing armyj in the colo- 
nies you are either destitute of it, or you have 
no civil magistrate to direct the use of it” 

* The wrttere alluded to were Meiwrg. Otig, Dexter, 
Warren, Adame, Quincy, Mayben, and Cooper. Mr Otis 
was 80 much injured by the wounds be received, in the 
attack made upon him, as never after to recover, and af- 
terwards died in a state of mental derangement, pro- 
duced by bia wooads. 
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Mr. Wedderbum, after a review of the ar- 
guments of counsel, and eulogies on the loyalty 
and services of his clients, avoiding the exami- 
nation of the matter in complaint, directed 
himself to an inculpation of the assembly and 
people of Massachusetts, and vUdently against 
the character of Dr. Franklin generally, but 
particularly in the case of the letters. 

” The letters could not have come to Dr. 
Franklin,” said Mr. Wedderbum, “by fair 
means. The writers did not give them to 
him, nor yet did the deceased corresfwndent, 
who, from our intimacy, would otherwise have 
told me of it: nothing then will acquit Dr. 
Franklin of the charge of obtaining them by 
fraudulent or corrupt means, for the most ma- 
lignant of purposes ; unless he stole them, 
from the person who stole them. This argu- 
ment is irrefragable. 

“ I hope, my lords, you will mark and brand 
the man, for the honour of this country, of 
Europe, and of mankind. Private correspon- 
dence has hitherto been held sacred in times 
of the greatest party rage, not only in politics 
but religion. He has forfeited all the respect 
of societies and of men. Into what companies 
will he hereafter go with an unembarrassed 
face, or the honest intrepidity of virtue? Men 
will watch him with a jealous eye, they will 
hide their papers from him, and lock up their 
escrutoires. He will henceforth esteem it a 
libel to be cnlled a man of letters^ homo 
TRIUM* I tier arum ! 

“ But he not only took away the letters from 
one brother, but kept himselr concealed till he 
nearly occasioned the murder of the other. 
It is impossible to read his account, expres- 
sive of the coolest and most deliberate mfidice, 
without horror.” [Here he read the letter of 
Dr. Franklin printed in the Public Adver- 
tiser.] — “Amidst these tragical events, of 
one person nearly murdered, of another an- 
swerable for the issue ; of a worthy governor 
hurt in his dearest interests ; the fate of Ame- 
rica in' suspense; here is a man, who, with 
the utmost insensibility of remorse, stands up 
and avows himself the author of all : — I can 
compare it only to Zanga in Dr. Youne’s 
Revenge. 

‘ Know then 'twas I ; 

I forged the letter, I dispoaed the {Hcture ; .... 

I hated, I despised and I destroy.' 

“I ask, my lords, whether the revengeful 
temper, attributed by poetic fiction only to the 
bloody African, is not surpassed by the cool- 
ness and apathy of the wily American 1” 

These pleadings excited much passion; 
the lords accede^ the town was convinced, 
Dr. Franklin was dismissed from the post* 
office which he first established, and Mr. 
Wedderbum placed himself in t^ road 
that high advancement which he sought, and 

♦ i. e. The word fbr (or tkirf.) 
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with which he was rewarded. Unfortunately 
for Mr. Wedderbum, the events of the war 
did not correspond with his system. Unfor- 
tunately too for his “ irrefragable argument,” 
Dr. Franklin afterwards took an oath in chan- 
cery, that at the time that he transmitted the 
letters, he was ignorant of tlie party to whom 
they had been addressed, having himself re- 
ceived them from a third person, and for the 
express purpose of their being conveyed to 
America. Unfortunately also for Mr. Wed- 
derburn’s “worthy governor,” that governor 
himself; before the arrival of Dr. Franklin’s 
packet in Boston, sent over one of Dr. Frank- 
lin’s own “ private” letters to England, ex- 
pressing some little coyness indeed upon the 
occasion, but desiring secrecy, lest he sliould 
be prevented procuring more useful intelli- 
gence from the same source. 

It was not singular perhaps, that a man of 
honour should surrender his name to public 
scrutiny in order to prevent mischief to others, 
and yet not betray his coadjutor (even to his 
death) to relieve his own fame from the se- 
verest obloquy ; but it belonged to few besides 
Dr. Franklin, to possess mildness and magna- 
nimity enough to refrain from intemperate ex- 
pressions after what had passed. I'here is in 
note, in the hand writing of Dr. Franklin, in 
the possession of the Philadelphia editor, where 
he observes on the word duty, in the close of 
his letter in the Public Advertiser, as fol- 
lows: 

“ Grovernor Hutchinson, as appears by hia let- 
ters since found and published in New ^gland, 
had the same idea of duty, when he procured 
copies of Dr. Franklin’s letters to the aEsein- 
bly, and sent tliem to the ministry of 
gland.” 

The result of the deliberations of the com- 
mittee of the privy council was such as might 
be CTcpected from the complacency with which 
they had heard Mr. Wedderbum, and the 
general fatuity that appears to have governed 
the councils of the British nation at the time. 

The privy council made a report in which 
was expres^ the following opinion. 

“The lords of the committee do agree 
humbly to report, as their opinion to your ma- 
jesty, that the petition is founded upon reso- 
lutions formed on false and erroneous alle- 
gations ; and is groundless, vexatious, and 
scandalous, and calculated only for the se- 
ditious purpose of keeping up a spirit of cla^ 
moiir and discontent in the said province. 
And the lords of the conunittee do further 
humbly report to your majesty, that nothing 
has been laid before them which does or can, 
in their opinion, in any manner, or in any de- 
gree, impeach the honour, integrity, or con- 
duct of the said governor or lieutenaotgo- 
vemor; and their lovdships are humbly of 
opinion, that the said petition ought to be 4ie- 
misBed. 
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Feb. 7th, 1774. “ His majesty, taking the 
aoid report into consideration, was pleased, 
with the advice of his privy-council, to ap- 
prove thereof ; and to order, that the said pe- 
tition of the House of Representatives of the 
province of Massachusett’s Bay be dismissed 
the board— as groundless, vexatious, and s^- 
dalous ; and calculated only for the seditious 
purpose of keeping uj) a spirit of clamour and 
discontent in the saiu province.” 

A fonner petition against governor Ber- 
nard met with a dismission couched in similar 
terms. 


The Constitution of the Colonies!*^ by Go- 
vernor Pownall; with Remarks^ by Dr, 

Franklin, 

[principles.] 

1. Wherever any Englishmen go forth 
without Uie realm, and make settlements in 
pariibus exteris^ “ These settlements as En- 
glish settlements, and tliese inhabitants as 
English subjects (carrying with them the 
laws of the land wherever they form colonies, 
and receiving his majesty’s protection by vir- 
tue of his royal charter f ” or commissions of 
government) “have and enjoy all liberties 
and immunities of free and natural subjects, 
to all intents, constructions, and purposes 
wliatsoever, as if they and every of them were 
bom within the realm and are bound by 
the like allegiance as every other subject of 
the realm. 

Remarks. The settlers of colonies in Ame- 
rica did not carry with them the laws of the 
land, as being bound, by them wherever they 
should settle. They left the realm to avoid 
the inconveniences and hardships they were 
undert where some of those laws were in 
forc€i particularly ecclesiastical laws, those 
for payment of tythes, and others. Had it 
been understood, that they were to carry 
these laws with them, they had belter had 
staid at home among their friends, unexpos- 
ed to the risks and toils of a new settlement. 
They carried with them, a right to such parts 
of the laws of the land, as they should judge 
advantageous or useful to them • a right to 
he free from those they thought hurtful ; and 
a right to make such others, as they should 
think necessary ; not infringing the general 
rights of Englishmen : and such new laws 
they were to form, as agreeable as might be 
to the laws of England. B. F. 

2. Therefore the common law qf England, 

* This constitution of the colonies was printed at the 
close of 17a9, with a view to prevent mischier, iVom the 
misunderatandinf^ then existing between the ^vcrn- 
ment of Great Britain and the people of America. It 
was the production of governor Pownall Dr. Frank- 
lin's remarks flrom their early date are particularly cu- 
gmss i they were communicated in MS. to governor 
Hnall; and flrom an observation in reply, signed 
IH^pppear to have been returned, 
fftmit and York. 

I General words in all charters. 


and all such statutes as were enacted and in 
force at the time in which such settlers went 
forth, and such colonies and plantatimis were 
established, (except as hereafter excepted) to- 
gether with all such alterations and amend- 
ments as the said common law may have re- 
ceived, is from time to time, and at all times, 
the law of those colonies and plantations. 

Rem. A’o far as they adopt it, by express 
laws or by wactice. B. F. 

3. Therefore all statutes, touching the right 
of the succession, and settlement of the crown, 
with the statutes of treason relating thereto f 
all statutes, regulating or limiting the ge- 
neral powers and authority of the crown, and 
the exercise of the jurisdiction thereof; all 
statutes declaratory of the rights and liberty 
of the subject, do extend to all British subjects 
in the colonies and plantations as of common 
nght, and as if they and every of them were 
born within the realm. 

Rem. It is doubted, whether any settlement 
of the crown by parliament, lakes place m 
the colonies, otherwise than by consent of ihr 
assemblies there. Had the rebellion in 1745, 
succeeded so far as to settle the Stuart fa- 
mily again on the throne, by act of parlia- 
ment, I think the colonies would not have 
thought themselves bound by such act. They 
would still have adhered to the present fa- 
mily as long as they could. B. F. 

ObHervatinn in reply. They are hound to 
the king and his succes.sors, and we know no 
succession but by act of parliament. T. P. 

4. All statutes enacted since the establish- 
ment of colonies and plantations do extend to 
and operate within the said colonies and planta- 
tions, in which statutes the same are specially 
named. 

Rem. It is doubted, whether any act of 
parliament should of right operate in the co- 
lonies : in fact, several of them have and do 
operate. B. F. 

5. Statutes and customs, which respect only 
the special and local circumstances of the 
realm do not extend to and operate within 
said colonies and plantations, where no such 
social and local circumstances are found. — 
(Thus the ecclesiastical and canon law*, and 

• .\II statutes respecting the general relations between 
the crown and the subject, not such as respect any par 
ticular or peculiar establishment of the realm of Eng 
land As for instance: by the 13th and 14th of Cnr 
11 c 2 the supreme military power is declared to be in 
general, without limitation, in Ins majesty, and to have 
always been of right annexed to the office of king of 
England, throughout all his majesty's realms and do- 
minions ; yet the enacting clause, which respects onl> 
the peculiar establishment of the militia of England, 
extends to the realm of England only so that tne su 
preme military power of the crown in all other his ma 
jesty’s realms and dominions stands, as ts tins statute. 
on the basis of its general power, unlimited. However 
the several legislatures oi his m^esty’s kingdom of 
I Ireland, of his dominions of Virginia, and of the several 
colonies and plantaltona in America, have, by laws to 
which the king has given his consent, operating with 
in the precincts of their several jurisdictions, limited 
I the powers of it, and regultaed the exercise thereof. 
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•11 BUUutes T€9fecling tythes, the laws re- 
epecting courts baron and co^kolds, the 
game acts, the statutes respecting the poor 
and settlements, and all other laws and sta- 
tutes, having special reference to special and 
local circumstances and establishments within 
the realm, do not extend to and operate with- 
in these settlements, in partibus exteris, 
where no such circumstances or establish- 
ments exist) 

Rem. These laws have no force in Ame- 
rica : not merely because local circumstan- 
ces differ, but because they have never been 
adopted, or brought over by acts of assembly 
or by practice in the courts. B. F. 

6. No statutes made since the establish- 
ment of said colonies and plantations {except 
as above described in articles 8 and 4) do ex- 
tend to and operate within said colonies and 
plantations. 

Query. Would any statute made since the 
establisliment of said colonies and plantations, 
which statute imported, to annul and abolish 
the powers and jurisdictions of their respective 
constitutions or government, where the same 
was not contrary to the laws, or any other- 
wise forfeited or abated ; or which statute im- 
ported, to take away, or did take aw^, the 
rights and privileges of the settlers, as British 
subjects : would such statute, as of right, ex- 
tend to and operate within said colonies and 
plantations. 

Answer. No. The parliament has no such 
wwer. The charters cannot be altered but 
by consent of both parties — the king and the 
colonies. B. F. 

Corollaries from the foregoing principles. 

Upon the matters of fact, righ^ and law, as 
above stated, it is, that the British subjects 
thus settled in partibus exteris without the 
realm, so long as they are excluded from an 
entire union with the realm, as parts of and 
within the same, have a right to have (as they 
have) and to be governed by (as they are) a 
distinct entire civil government, of the like 
powers, pre-eminences, and jurisdictions (con- 
formable to the like rights, privileges, im- 
munities, franchises, and civil liberties) as arc 
to be found and are established in the British 
government, respecting the British subject 
within the realm. 

Rem. Right. B. F. 

Hence alw it is, that the rights of the sub- 
ject, as declared in the petition of right, that 
the limitation of prerogative bv the act for 
abolishing the star-chamber, and for regulat- 
ing the privy-council, Sic. that the habeas 
eortnis act, the statute of fmuda, the bill of 
rignti, do of common right extend to and 
are in force within said colonies and planta- 
tiona 

Rem. Several of these rights are esiabHsk^ 
W 


m 

edby special coloisy laws, (f any are not yet 
so established, the colonies hine right to such 
laws : and the covenant having been made 
in the charters by the king, for himsey' and 
his successors, such laws ought to receive 
the royal assent, as of right R F. 

Hence it is, that the freeholders within the 
precincts of these jurisdictions have, (as of 
right they ought to have) a share in the power 
of making those laws which they are to be 
governed hy, by the right which they have of 
sending their representatives to act for them, 
and to consent for them in all matters of le- 
gislation, which representatives, when met in 
general assembly, have, together with the 
crown, a right to perform and do all the like 
acts respecting the matters, things, and rights, 
within the precincts of their jurisdiction, as 
the parliament hath respecting the realm and 
British dominiona 

Hence also it is, that all the executive of- 
fices (from the supreme civil magistrate, as 
locum teneus to the king, down to that of con- 
stable and head-borough) must of right be es- 
tablished with all and the like powers, neither 
more nor less than as defined by tlie constitu- 
tion and law, as in fact they are established. 

Hence it is, that the iudicial offices and 
courts of justice, established within the pre- 
cincts of said jurisdictions, have, as they ought 
of right to have, all those jurisdictions and 
powers “ as fully and amply to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever, as the courts of king’s 
bench, common pleas, and excl>cquer, within 
his majesty’s kingdom of England, have, and 
ought to have, and are einpowcred to give 
juefoment and award execution thereupon.”* 

Hence it is, that by the possession, enjoy- 
ment, and exorcise of his majesty’s great seal, 
delivered to his iwajesty’s governor, there is 
established witl^ the precincts of the respec- 
tive jurisdictions, all the some and like po70- 
ers of chancery (except where by charters 
specially excluded) as his maiesty’.s chancellor 
within his majesty’s kingdom of England 
hatk» and of right oi^ht to have, bv delivery 
of the great seal of England. — And hence it 
is, that all the like rights, privileges, and pow- 
ers, follow the use, exercise, and application of 
the j^eat seal of each colony and plantation 
within the precincts of said jurisdiction, as 
doth, and ought of right to follow the use, ex- 
ercise, and application of the great seal. 

Hence also it is, that o^als in real ac- 
tions, “ whereby the lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments of British subjects may be 
drawn into question and disposed of,”f do not 
lie, as of right and by law they ought not to 
lie, to the king in council 

Hence also it is, that there is not any law 
now in being, wherel^ the subject within 


*Law in New Snglaa^, esnflnaed hr tbe crowo, Os> 
sober S3. 1700. 

1 161b Oar. L e. 10. 
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said coloniee and plantations can he removed^ j 
from the jurisdiction to which he is amena^ 
me in all his ri^ht, and throuffh which his 
service and alle^nce must be derived to the 
crown, and from which no appeal lies in 
criminal causes, so as that such subject may 
become amenable to a jurisdiction foreign to 
his natural and legal resiancy ; to which he 
may be thereby transported, and under which 
he may be brought to trial and receive judg- 
ment, contrary to the rights and privileges of 
the subject, as declared by tlie spirit and in- 
tent and especially by sec. 16 of the habeas 
corpus act. And if the person of any sub- 
ject within the said colonies and plantations 
should be seized or detained by any power is- 
suing from any court, without the jurisdiction 
of the colony where he then had his legal 
resiancy, it would become the duty of the 
courts of justice within such colony (it is un- 
doubtedly of their jurisdiction so to do) to issue 
the writ of habeas corpus.^ 

* The caae of the court erected by net of parlia- 
ment lllh and Wth of WiUiain III c. 7, (since the 
enacting of tin* habeas corpus act) for the trial of pira 
ciei, felonioa, and rnbberiea coininitted inor uiton the 
aea, or in any haven, river, creek, or place where the 
admiral has jurisdtetion, does no way alTecl thiH jwifci 
lion nor doth «ec 14 of the said statute, directing 
that the roinmiHHioners, of whom such court consists, 
may issue thuir warrant for apprehending such pirates, 
&<;. in orjer to their being tried in the colonies, or sent 
into England, any way militate with the doctrine 
here laid down . nor can it be applied as the case of a 
JurtsdtctKtn aetualljf eristing, w'hich supercedes the ju- 
risdiclionaof the courts in the colonies and plantations, 
and as what autlioiises the taking the accused of such 
piracies, from tkwe lurisdictions, and the sending 
such so taken lo Fiiigiandfor trial — It cannot bo applied 
as a case similar ana in point to the application of an 
act of paiiiainent (pained in the 35ih of Henry VIII 
concerning the trial qf treasons) lately recommended in 
order to the sending (lerions accused of committing 
crimes in the planiatians to^jngland for trial: because 
this act of the llth and l-ith \Villiain, c. 7, respects 
crimes committed in places, " ir\f,rc the admiral has ju- 
risdiction:' and cases to which the iurisdiclion of those 
provincial courts do not ertend. In uie case of treasons 
rommitud within the jurisdiction qf the tohnics and plan 
tations, there are courts compettni to iiy nuch crimes 
and to give judgment thereuiKiu, where vhe trials of 
Huch are regulated by laws to which the y.ing hath 
given his consent • from which there hos no apinml 
and wherein the king hath given power and insir^tion 
to his governor as to execution or respite ot hidgnitnt 
The said act of Henry VIII. which provides reiiiMtiy 
n case which supposes the want of due legal jun^dic- 
tion, cannot be any way, or by any rule, applied to a 
caso where there is due legal and competent junsdic- 


Hence also it is, that in like manner aa 
“ tlie command and disposition of the militia^ 
and of all forces by sea and land^ and of all 
forts and places of strength, is, and by the 
laws of England ever w^ the undoubted 
right of his majesty and his royal predeces- 
sors, kings and queens of Engla^ within all 
his majesty’s realms and dominions,”* in like 
manner as the supreme military power and 
command (so far as the constitution knows of 
and will justify its establishment) is insepa- 
rablv annexed to, and forms an essential part 
of the office of supreme civil magistrate, the 
office of king: in like manner, in all go- 
vernments under the king, where the con- 
stituents are British subjects, and of full and 
perfect right entitled to the British laws and 
constitution, the supreme military command 
within the precincts of such jurisdictions must 
be inseparably annexed to the office of supreme 
civil magistrate, (his majesty’s regent vice- 

f erent, lieutenant, or locum tenensj in what 
irms soever established) so that tlie king can- 
not, by any! commission of regency, by any 
commission or charter of goveniment, se- 
parate or withdraw tlie supreme command of 
the military from the office of supreme civil 
magistrate — either by reserving this com- 
mand m his own hands, to be exercised and 
executed independent of the civil power ; or 
by granting a distinct commission to any mili- 
tary commander in chief, so to be exercised 
and executed ; but more especially not within 
such jurisdictions where such supreme mili- 
tary power (so far as the constitution knows 
and will justify the same) is already annexed 
and granted to the office of supreme civil 
magistrate. — And hence it is, that the king 
cannot erect or establish any law laartial or 
military command, by any commiaaioQ which 
may supersede and not be subject to the su- 
preme civil magistrate, within the respective 
precincts of the civil jurisdictions of said colo- 
nies and plantations, otherwise tlian in sucii 
manner as the said law maitial and military 
commissions are annexed or subject to tlie su- 
preme civil jurisdiction within his majesty’s 
realms and dominions of Great Britain and 
Ireland; and hence it is, tliat tlie establish- 


tion. B. F. 

f The— refbrring to on oW act made for the trial of 
treasons committed out of the realm, by such persons 
as had no legal resiancy but within the realm, and 
uiio were of the realm, applying the purview of that 
statute, which was made to bring subjects of the realm 
who had committed treason out of the realm (where 
there was no criminal jurisdiction to which Mey could 
be amenable) to trial within the realm, under that cri- 
minal jurisdiction to which alone by their legal rest 
nncy and allegiance they were amenable : and apply- 
ing this to the case of subjects whose legal " resiancy" 
is without the realm, and who are by that " resiancy” 
and their allegiance amenable to a Jiirisiliction au- 
thpriaed and empowered to try and give Judgment upon 
all capital olibnoes whatsoever without appeal ; thus 
appl> ing this statute so as to take up a proewing, for 
where there is no legal process either by common or 
statute law as now established, but in defiance of 
^ ^hich there is a legal process established by the habeas 


, corpus art would be, to disfranchise the subject in 
I Aineiicu yf iUosi‘ rights and liberties which by statute 
and omunou law he la now entitled to. B. F. 

1 * 13th and Urh (’ar II. c 2. 

. t If the king to absent himself for a time from 
the realm, and did ns usual leave a regency in his 
1 place, his locum tenens, as supreme civil magistrate, 
could he authorize and commission any military com 
mander in chief to command the mihtia, forts, and 
forces, independent qf such regent}! ? Could he do tbis in 
Ireland ’ Could he do this in the colonies and plants 
lions, where the governor is already, by commissioii 
, or charter, or both, under the great seal, military com- 
I mander in chief, as part of (and inseparably annexed 
to) the oflice of supreme civil magistrate, his majiraty's 
locum tenens within said Jurisdiction ? If he could, then 
, while openly, by patent according to law, he appeared 
: to establish a free British constitution, he might by a 
I fallacy establish a military power and go\’ernment. 
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ment and exercise of such commands and 
commissions would be illegal.* 

Rem. The king^ has the command of all 
military force in his dominions: but in 
every distinct state of his dominions there 
should be the consent of the parliament or 
assembly {the representative body) to the 
raising and keeping up such military force. 
He cannot even raise troops and quarter 
them in another without the consent of that 
other. He cannot of right bring troops 
raised in Ireland ayid quarter them in B^ri- 
tain, but with the consent of the parliament 
of Britain : nor carry to Ireland^ and quar- 
ter there^ soldiers raised in Britain^ without 
the consent of the Irish parliament^ unless in 
time of war and cases of extreme exigency. 
— In 1756, when the speaker went up to pre- 
sent the money-biUs^ he said among other 
things^ that England was capable of 
fighting her own battles and defending her- 
self; and although ever attached to your 
majestfs person ever at ease under your 
just government, they cannot forbear taking 
notice of some circumstances in the present 
situation of affairs, which nothing but the 
confidence in your justice could hinder from 
alarming their most serious apprehensions. 
Subsidies to foreign princes when already 
burdened with a debt scarce to be borne^ can- 
not but be severely felt. An army of foreign 
troops, a thing unprecedented, unheard of, 
unknown, brought into England, cannot but 
alarm, <f*c. (See the Speech.) 

N. B. These foreign troo^ were part of 
the king's subjects, Hanoverians, and all in 
his service, which was the same thing as if he 
were to transport troops from England into 
the American colonies without the consent 
of their legislature. B. F. 


“ To Mr. Dubourg, concerning the Dissen- 
sions between England and America.}; 

“ London, October 2, J770. 

“ I SEE with pleasure that we think pretty 
much alike on the subjects of English Ame- 
rica. We of the colonies have never insisted, 
that wc ought to be exempt from contributing 
to the common expenses necessary to support 
the prosperity of the empire. We only assert, 

* Governor Pownall, accompanied this paper to Dr. 
Franklin with a sort of prophetic remark After 
stating, that these theorems, and their application to 
existing cases, were intended to remedy the prejudice, 
indigestion, indecision, and errors, then prevailing 
either in opinions or conduct ; he adds, “ the very at- 
tention to the investigation may lead to the discovery 
of some truths rcspectisg the whole British empire, then 
little thought of and scarce even suspected, and which 
perhaps it would not be prudent at this time to mark 
and point out.'’— The minister however Judged the dii- 
emsston of dubious rights over growing states, a better 
policy than possession, discretion, and silence * he tam- 
ed avilian, for which be was not qualified, and lost an 
empire, whieh be was not worthy to |[Ovem. 

t Re*tranalated from a French edition of Dr. Prank- 1 
lin’s works. 
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that having parliaments of our own, and not 
having representatives in that of Great Bri- 
' tain, our parliaments are the only judges of 
what we can and what we ought to contri- 
; bute in this case ; and that the English par- 
liament has no right to take our money with- 
out our consent. In fact, the Briti^ empire 
is not a single state ; it comprehends many ; 
and though the parliament of Great Britain 
has arrogated to itself the power of taxing 
the colonies, it has no more right to do so, 
than It has to tax Hanover. We have tlie 
same king, but not the same legislatures. 

“ The dispute betwfeen the two countries 
has already cost England many millions ster- 
ling, which it has lost in its commerce, and 
America has in this respect been a propor- 
tionable gamer. This commerce consisted 
principally of superfluities; objects of luxury 
and fashion, which we can well do without ; 
and the resolution we have formed, of im- 
porting no more till our gTie\^ceB are re- 
dressed, has enabled many of our infant manu- 
factures to take root ; and it will not be easy 
to make our people abandon them in future, 
even should a connexion more cordial than 
ever succeed the present troubles. I have in- 
deed no doubt, that the parliament of England 
will finally abandon its present pretensions, 
and leave us to the peaceable enjoyment of 
our rights and privileges. B. FRANKLIN.’’ 


THE TEA TAX. 

Dr. Franklin's Preface to the English 
Edition of the Votes and Proceedings 
of the Freeholders, and other Inhabitants 
of the Town of Boston, in Town-Meet- 
ing assembled according to law {publish- 
ed by Order of the Town,) cJt.* 

All accounts of the discontent, so general 
in our colonies, have of late years been in- 
dustriously smothered and concealed here, it 
seeming to suit the views of the American 
ministerf to have it understood, that by his 
great abilities, all faction was subdued, all 

*“Bo»loii printed I^ondon re printed, and Hold lr> 
J- Wilkie, in 8l. Paul's Church yard. 1773 7’he prr 
face only is given, as that alone properly belongs to 
this work. 

This little piece very niucb irritated the English ini 
nistry It was thsir determination, that the Amen 
cans should rertive teas only from Great Britain 
And accordingly the East India company sent out 
large cargoes under their protection The colonistn 
every where refused, either entrance, or else permis- 
sion of sale, except at Boston, where, the force of go 
vernment preventing more moderate measures, certain 
persons in disguise threw it into the sea. 

The preamble of the stamp act produced the tea act 
the tea act inodueed violence ; violence, acts of parlia- 
ment; acts of parlianrient, a revolt. “ A little neg 

lect” says poor Ruhard, “ may breed great mischief 
for want of a nail the shoe waa lost ; for want of a 
■hoe the horse was lost ; for want of a horse the rider 
waa lost ; being overuken and slain by the ensmp ; all 
for want of a little care about a horae-shoe nail.” 

t Lord Hiilsboroafh.— This nobleinaa, before this 
time first lord of trade, waa introduced in 1760 into the 
new ereetei cjj^ce of secretary of sute for the colonies. 
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oppoMtioa suppressed, aod the whole country 
^imeted. That the true state of affairs there 
nMy be known, and the true causes of that 
dliacootent well understood, the tbllowin^ 
piece (not the production of a private writer, 
sut the unanimous act of a large American 
city) lately printed in New England, is re- 
puUished here. This nation, and the other 
nations of Europe, may'therel^ learn, with 
more certainty, the grounds of a dissention, 
that possibly may, sooner or later, have con- 
seouences interesting to them all 

The colonies hai from their first settle- 
ment, been governed with more ease than 
perhaps can be equalled by any instance in 
History of dominions so distant Their affec- 
t.on and respect for this country, while they 
were treated with kindness, produced an im- 
plicit obedience to the instructions of the 
prince, and even to acts of the British parlia- 
ment, though the right of binding them by a 
legislature, in which they were unr^resent- 
ed, was never clearly understood. That re- 
spect and affection produced a partiality in 
favour of every thing that was English; 
whence their preference of English modes 
and manu&ctures; their submission to re- 
straints on the importation of foreign goods, 
which they had but little desire to use ; and 
the monopoly we so long enjoyed of their 
commerce, to the great enriching of our mer- 
chants and artificers. The mistaken policy 
of the stamp act first disturbed this happy 
situation ; but the flame thereby raised was 
soon extinguished by its repeal, and the old 
harmony restored, with all its concomitant 
advantage to our commerce. Tlie subsequent 
act of another administration, which, not con- 
tent with an established exclusion of foreign 
manufactures, began to make our own mer- 
cliandize dearer to the consumers there by 
heavy duties, revived it again ; and combina- 
tions were entered into throughout the con- 
tinent, to stop trading with Britain till those 
duties should be repealed. All were accord- 
ingly repealed but one — the duty on tea. 
This was reserved (professedly so) as a stand- 
ing claim and exercise of the right, assumed 
by parliament, of laying such duties.* The 
colonies, on tlie repeal, retracted their agree- 
ment, so far as related to all other goods^ ex- 
cept that on which the duty was retained. 
This was trumpeted here by the minister for 
the colonies as a triumph ; there it was con- 
sidered only as a decent and equitable mea- 
sure, showing a willingness to meet the mo- 
ther-country, in every advance towards a re- 


♦ Mr. Burke in hie epeech in 1774, lays “ ihia pro- 
ambularv tax had loet u« at once the benefit of the west 
and of the east ; had thrown open the contra- 

band ; and would be the means of giving the profiu of 
the colony trade to every nation but ouruelvM.” He 
adda, ** It la Indeed a tax of eophistry, a ux of uedan- 
try, a Ux ofiU^tulalion. a tax of war and reheUloa, a 
Ux Ibr any thint but benaflt to the iatSMsere, or mikh 
ftattoa u the aoMaet ** 


ctmeiliation ; and this disposition to a good 
understanding was so prei^ent, that poosiMy 
they might aoon have relaxed in the article 
of tea a&). But the system of commissiooerB 
of customs, oflScers without end, fleets and 
armies for collecting and enforcing those du- 
ties, being continue ; and these imting with 
much indiscretion and rashness (giving great 
and unnecessary trouble and obstructioa to 
business, commencing unjust and vexatious 
suits, and harrassing commerce in all its 
branches, while that minister kept the people 
in a constant state of irritation by instructions 
which appeared to have no other end tlian the 
gratifying his private resentment*) occasioned 
a persevering adherence to their resolutions 
in that particular ; aod the event should be a 
lesson to ministers, not to risk, through pi^e, 
the obstructing any one branch of trade ; since 
the course and connexion of general business 
may be thereby disturbed to a degree, im- 
possible to be foreseen or imagined. For it 
appear^ that the colonies, flndmg their hum- 
ble petitions to have their duty repealed were 
rejected and treated with contempt and that 
the produce of the duty was applied to the 
rewarding, with undeserved salaries and pen- 
sions, every one of their enemies; the duty it- 
self Ixicame more odious, and their resolutions 
to starve it more vigorous and obstinate. The 
Dutch, the Danes, and French, took this op- 
portunity, thus offered them by our impru- 
dence, and began to smuggle their teas into 
the plantations. At first this was something 
difficult ; but at length, as all business is im- 
proved by practice, it became easy. A coast 
fifteen hundred miles in length could not in 
all parts be guarded, even by the whole navy 
of England ; especially where their restraining 
authority was by all the inhabitants deemed 
unconstitutional, and the smuggling of course 
was considered as patriotism. The needy 
wretches too, who, with smaU salaries, were 
trusted to watch the ports day and night, in 
all weathers, found it easier and more profita- 
I ble, not only to wink, but to sleep in their 
beds; the merchants’ pay being more gener- 
ous than the king’s. Other India goods also, 
whicli, by tliemselves, would not have made a 
smuggling voyage sufficiently profitable, ac- 
companied tea to advantage ; and it is feared 
the cheap French silks, formerly rejected as 
not to the taste of the colonies, may have 
found their way with the wares of India, and 
now established themselves in the popular 
use and opinion. 

It is supposed, that at least a million of 
Americans drink tea twice a day, which, tit 
the first cost here, can scarce be reckoned at 
less than half a guinea a head per annum. 
This market, that, in the five years which 

* SoiB« of tiM ■eoTManr'* eimUur lettm hai *eea 
cntieiMd, sad axp oa od bjr ob« or two of Um Atrinia 
•miUiM. 
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have run on since the act passed, would have 
paid 2,500,000 guineas for tea alone into the 
coffers of the company, we have wantonly lost 
to ^reigners. Afean while it is said the du- 
ties have so diminished, that the whole re- 
mittance of the last year amounted to no more 
than the pitiful sum of dol* for the expense 
of some hundred thousands, in armed ships 
and soldiers to support the officers. Hence 
the tea, and other India goods, which might 
liave been sold in America, remain rotting in 
the company’s warehouses ;f while those of 
foreign ports are known to be cleared by the 
American demand. Hence, in some degree, 
the company’s inability to pay their bills ; the 
sinking of their stock, by which millions of 
property have been annihilated ; the lowering 
of their dividend, whereby so many must be 
distressed ; the loss to government of the stipu- 
lated 400, (XH)/. a year,{ which must make a 
proportionable reduction in our savings to- 
wards the discharge of our enormous debt: 
and hence in part the severe blow suffered by 
credit in general, 5 to the ruin of many fami- 
lies; the stagnation of business in Spitalfields 
and at Manchester, through want of vent for 
their goods; with other future evils, which, 
as they cannot, from the numerous and se- 
cret connexions In general commerce, easily j 
be foreseen, can hardly be avoided. 


.4 Prussian Edict, assuming Claims over 
Britain. 

Dantzick, Sepl. 5, 1773.|| 

W E have long wondered here at the su- 
pineness of the English nation, under tlie Prus- 
sian impositions upon its trade entering our 
port We did not till lately, know the claims, 
ancient and modem, that hang over that na- 
tion, and therefore could not suspect that it 
might submit to those impositions from a sense 
of duty, or from principles of equity. The fol- 
lowing edict just made public, may, if serious, 
throw some light upon the matter : 

“ Frederick, by the grace of God, king of 
Prussia, &c. to all present and to come; 
a tous presens et a venir. Original.] — 
lealth ! — The peace now enjoyed through- 

♦ “ Eiirhty five pounda I am auured, my lords, is the 
whole equivalent we have received for all the hatred 
and mischief, and all the infinite losses this kingdom 
has sufiered during that year, in her disputes with 
\orth America.” See the bishop of St. Asaph’s in- 
tend^ speech, published at this period. 

t At this time they contained many millions of 
pounds of tea, including the usual stock on hand. 
Mr. Burke, in his speech in 1774, supposes, that Ame- 
rica might have given a vent for ten millions of 
pounds. This seems to have been the greater part of 
the whole quantity 

t On account of a temporary compromise of certain 
daties with government 

^ Seen in certain memorable mercantile ikilares in 
the year 1772. 

I ^18 inieUigenet extruerdinary first appeared in 
Wosdfiiirs Publjc Advertiser. 
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out our dominions, having a^rded us leisure 
to apply ourselves to the regulation of com- 
merce, the improvement of our finances, ana 
at the same time the easing of our domestic 
subjects in their taxes : for these causes, and 
otlier good considerations us thereunto moving, 
we iiereby make known, that, after having 
deliberate these affairs in our council, present 
our dear brothers, and other great officers of 
the state, members of the same ; we, of our 
certain knowledge, full power, and authority 
royal, have made and issued this present edict, 

VIZ. 

“Whereas it is well known to all the 
world, that tiie first German settlements mode 
in tlie island of Britain, were by colonies of 
people, subjects to our renowned ducal ances- 
tors, and drawn from their dominions, under 
tlie conduct of Hengist, Horsa, Hella, Uffn, 
Cerdicus, Ida, and otliers; and tliat tlie said 
colonies have flourislied under the protection 
of our august house, for ages past, have never 
been emancipated therefrom, and nevertheless 
have hitherto yielded little profit to the same : 
and whereas we ourself have in the last war 
fought for and defended the said colonies, 
against the power of France, and thereby 
enabled them to make conquests from the 
said power in America, for which we have 
not yet received adequate compensation : and 
whereas it is just and expedient that a revenue 
should be rais^ from the said colonies in Britain 
towards our indemnification; and that those 
who are descendants of our ancient subjects, 
and thence still owe us due obedience, should 
contribute to the replenishing of our royal 
coffers : (as they must have done, had their 
ancestors remained in the territories now to 
us appertaining.) We do therefore, hereby 
ordain and command, that, from and after the 
date of these presents, there shall be levied 
and paid to our officers of the customs, on all 
I goods, wares, and merchandizes, and on all 
grain and other produce of the earth, exported 
from the said island of Britain, and on all 
goods of whatever kind imported into the 
same, a duty of four and a half per cent, ad 
valorem, for the use of us and our successors : — 
And that the said duty may more effectually 
be collected, we do hereby ordain, iMt all 
ships or vessels bound from Great Britain to 
any other part of the world, or from any other 
part of the world to Great Britain, shall in 
their respective voyages touch at our port of 
Koningsberg, there to be unladen, searched, 
and charged with the said duties. 

“ And whereas there hath been from time 
to time discovered in the said island of Great 
Britain, by our colonists there, many mines 
or beds of troTi-stone : and sundry subjects of 
our ancient dominion, skilful in converting 
the said stone into metal, have in time 
transported themselves thither, carrying with 
them and communicating that art; and the 
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inhabitants of the said island, presuming that 
they had a natural right to make the beat use 
they could of the natural productions of their 
country, for their own benefit, have not only 
built furnaces for smelting tlie said stone into 
iron, but have erected plating-forges, slitting- 
mills, and steel-furnaces, fqr the niore con- 
venient manufacturing of the same, thereby 
endangering a diminution of the said manu- 
facture in our ancient dominion ; we do there- 
fore hereby farther ordain, that, from and 
after the date hereof, no mill nor other en- 
gine for slitting or rolling of iron, Aor any 
plating-forge to work with a tilt-hammer, nor 
any furnace for making steel, shall be erected 
or continued in the said island of Great Bri- 
tain : and the lord lieutenant of every county 
in the said island is hereby commanded, on 
information of any such erection within his 
county, to order, and by force to cause the 
same to be abated and destroyed, as he shall 
answer the neglect thereof to us at his peril. 
But we are nevertheless graciously pleas^ to 
permit the inhabitants of the said island to 
transport their iron into Prussia, there to be 
manufactured, and to them returned, they 
paying our Prussian subjects for the work- 
manship, with all the costs of commission, 
freight, and risk, coming and returning ; any 
thing herein contained to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

“We do not, however, think fit to extend j 
this our indulgence to the article of wool ; 
but meaning to encourage not only the manu- 
facturing of woollen cloth, but also the raising 
of wool in our ancient dominions, and to pre- 
vent both, os much as may be, in our said 
island, we do hereby absolutely forbid the 
transportation of wool from thence even to 
the mother-country, Prussia: and that those 
islanders may be farther and more effectually 
restrained in making any advantage of tlieir 
own wool, in the way of manufacture, we 
command, that none shall be carried out of 
one county into another ; nor shall any 
worsted, bay, or woollen yani, cloth, says, 
bays, kerseys, serges, frizes, druggets, cloth- 
serges, shalloons, or any other drapery stuffs, 
or woollen manufactures wliatsoever, made 
up or mixed with wool in any of the said 
counties, be carried into any other county, 
or be water-borne even across the smallest 
river or creek, on penalty of forfeiture of the 
same, together with the boats, carriages, 
horses, &c. that shall be employed in re- 
moving them : — Neverthel^ our loving sub- 
jects there ore hereby permitted (if they think 
proper) to use all their wool as manure, for 
the improvement of their lands. 

“And whereas the art and mystery of 
making hats hath arrived at great perfection 
in Prussia, and the making of hats by our re- 
moter subjects ought to be as much as possi- 


; ble restrained : and forasmuch as the islanders 
before mentioned, being in possession of wool, 
beaver, and other furs, have presumptuously 
conceived they had a right to make some ad- 
vantage thereof, by manufocturing the same 
into hats, to the prejudice of our domestic 
manufacture : we do therefore hereby strictly 
command and ordain, that no hats or felts what- 
soever, dyed or undyed, finished or unfinished, 
shall be loaden or put into or upon any ves- 
sel, cart, carriage, or horse, to be transported 
or conveyed out of one county in the said 
island into another county, or to any other 
place whatsoever, by any person or persons 
whatsoever, on pain of forfeiting the same, 
with a penalty of five hundred pounds ster- 
ling for every offence: Nor shdl any hat- 
maker in any of the said counties employ 
more than two apprentices, on penalty of five 
pounds sterling per montli : we intending 
nereby, that such hat-makers, being so re- 
strained, both in the production and sale of 
their commodity, may find no advantage in 
continuing their business : But, lest the said 
islanders should suffer inconveniency by the 
want of hats, we are farther graciously 
pleased to permit them to send their beaver 
furs to Prussia, and we also permit hats made 
thereof to be exported from Prussia to Bri- 
tain; the people thus favoured to pay all 
costs and charges of manufacturing, interest, 
commission to our merchants, insurance and 
freight going and returning, as in the case of 
iron. 

“ And lastly, being willing farther to fa- 
vour our said colonies in Britain, we do here- 
by also ordain and command, that all the 
thievesj highway and street robbers, house- 
breakers, forgerers, murderers, s — d — tes, and 
vjllains of every denomination, who have for- 
feited their lives to the law in Prussia, but 
whom we, in our great clemency, do not think 
fit here to hang, shall be emptied out of our 
gaols into the said island of Great Britain, for 
the l)etter peopling of that country. 

“We flatter ourselves, that tliese our royal 
regulations and commands will be thought 
just and reasonable by our much favoured 
colonists in England ; the said regulations 
being copied from their statutes of 10 & 11 
Will. in. c. 10; 5 Geo. II. c. 22; 23 Geo. II. 
c. 29; 4 Geo. I. c. 11. and from other equita- 
ble laws made by their pwliaments, or from 
instructions given by their princes, or from 
resolutions of both houses, entered into for the 
good government of their own colonies in 
Irelay^ and America, 

“And all persons in the said island are 
hereby cautioned, not to oppose in any wise 
the execution of tliis our ^ict, or any part 
thereof, such opposition being high treason ; 
of wh'i^ all who are suspected be tran- 
spOTted in fetters from Britain to Prussia, 
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there to be tried and executed according to 
the Prussian law. 

“ Such is our pleasure. 

“ Given at Potadanif this twenty-fifth day 
of the month of August, one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-three, and in 
the thirty-third year of our reign. 

“ By the king, in his council. 

“ RECHTMiESSIG, Sec.” 

Some take this edict to be merely one of 
the king’s jeux d* esprit : others suppose it 
serious, and that he means a quarrel with 
England : but all here think the assertion it 
concludes with, “that these regulations are 
copied from acts of the English parliament re- 
specting their colonies,” a very injurious one ; 
it being impossible to believe, that a people 
distinguished for tlieir love of liberty ; a na- 
tion so wise, so liberal in its sentiments, so 
just and equitable towards its neighbours, 
should, from mean and injudicious views of 
petty immediate profit, treat its own children 
in a mamier so arbitrary and tyrannical ! 


Rules for reducing a Great Empire to a 
small one^ presented to a late Minister, 
when he entered upon his Administra- 
tion,* 

An ancient sage valued himself upon this, 
that though he could not fiddle, he knew how 
to make a great city of a little one. The 
science, tliat I, a modern simpleton, am about 
to communicate, is the very reverse. 

I address myself to all ministers, who have 
the management of extensive dominions, 
which, from their very greatness, are become 
troublesome to govern — because the multi- 
plicity of their affairs leaves no time for fid- 
dling. 

I. In the first place, gentlemen, you are to 
consider, that a great empire, like a great 
cake, is most easily diminished at the edges. 
Turn your attention therefore first to your 
remotest provinces; that, as you get rid of 
them, the next may follow in order. 

IL That the possibility of this separation 
may always exist, take special care the pro- 
vinces are never incorporated with the mo- 
ther-country; that they do not enjoy the same 
common rights, the same privileges in com- 
merce, and that they are governed by se- 
verer laws, all of your enacting, without 
allowing them any share in the choice of 
the legSlators. By carefully making and pre- 

* These rules first appeared in a London newspaper, 
about the be/rinningoftbe year 1774, and have several 
times since been introduced into the public prints.— 
The minister alluded to was the earl of Hillsborough. 

**The causes and motions of seditions (saysloni 
Bacon) are, innovation in religion, taxes, alteration 
of laws and customs, breaking of privileges, general 
oppression, advancement of unworthy persons, stran- 
gers, dearths, disbanded soldiera. ftu:tlons srowa des- 
perate, and whatsoever in oOending people ymneth and 
kaiUeth them in a common canse.” 
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serving such distinctions, you will (to keep 
to my simile of the cake) act like a wise 
gingerbread-baker ; who, to facilitate a divi- 
sion, cuts his dough half through in those 
places, where, when baked, he would have it 
broken to pieces. 

III. Those remote provinces have perhaps 
been acquired, purchased, or conquered, at the 
sole expense of the settlers or their ancestors, 
without the aid of the mother-country. If 
this should happen to increase her strength, 
by their growing numbers, ready to join in her 
wars; her commerce, by their growing de- 
mand for her manufkctures ; or her naval 
power, by greater employment for her ships 
and seamen, they may probably suppose some 
merit in tliis, and that it entitles tliem to 
some favour : you are therefore to forget it 
all, or resent it, as if they hod done you in- 
jury. If they happen to be zealous whigr, 
friends of liberty, nurtured m revolution pni.- 
ciples ; remember all that to their prejudice, 
and contrive to punish it ; for such principles, 
after a revolution is thoroughly established, 
are of no more use ; they are even odious and 
abominable. 

IV. However peaceably your colonies have 
submitted to your government, shown their 
affection to your interests, and patiently borne 
their grievances, you are to suppose them 
always inclined to revolt, and treat them 
accordingly. Quarter troops among them, 
who, by their insolence may provoke the 
rising of mobs, and by their bullets and bayo- 
nets suppress them. By this means, like the 
husband who uses his wife ill from suspicion, 
you may in time convert your suspicions into 
realities. 

V. Remote provinces must have governors 
and judges, to represent the royal person, and 
execute every wnere the delegate parts of 
his office and authority. You, ministers, know, 
that much of the strenrth of government de- 
pends on the opinion of the people, and much 
of that opinion on the choice of rulers placed 
immediately over them. If you send them 
wise and good men for governors, who stud^ 
the interest of the colonists, and advance their 
prosperity, they will think their king wise 
and good, and that he wishes the welfare of 
his subjecta If you send them learned and 
upright men for judges, they will think him a 
lover of justice. This may attach your pro- 
vinces more to his government You are 
tlierefore to be careful wIk) you recommend 
for those offices. — If you can find prodigals, 
who have ruined their fortunes, broken game- 
sters, or stock-jobbers, these may do well as 
governors, for they will probably be rapacious, 
and provoke the people by their extortiona. 
Wrangling proctors and petty-fogging law- 
yers too are not amiss, for they will he for 
ever diluting and quarrelling with their lit- 
tle parliaments. If withal they should be ig^ 
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norant, wrong-headed and inaolent, so much 
the better. Attorneys clerks and New^te so- 
licitors will do for chief justices, especially if 
they hold their places during your pleasure : — 
and all will contribute to impress those ideas 
of your government, that are proper for a peo- 
ple you would wish to renounce it 

VI. To confirm these impressions, and strike 
them deeper, whenever the injured come to 
the capital with complaints of mal-adminis- 
tration, oppression, or injustice, punish such 
suitors with long delay, enormous expense, 
and a final judgment in favour of the oppressor. 
This will nave an admirable effect every way. 
The trouble of future complaints will be pre- 
vented, and governors and judges will be en- 
couraged to farther acts of oppression and in- 
justice, and thence the people may become 
more disaffected, and at length desperate. 

VII. When such governors have crammed 
their coffers, and made themselves so odious 
to the people, that they can no longer remain 
among them with safety to their persons, recal 
and reward them with pensions. You may 
make them baronets too, if that respectable 
order should not think fit to resent it All 
will contribute to encourage new governors 
in the same practice, and make the supreme 
government detestable. 

VIII. If, when you are engaged in war, your 
colonies should vie in liberal aids of men and 
money against the common enemy, upon your 
simple requisition, and give far beyond ttieir 
abilities, — reflect, tliat a penny, taken from 
them by your power, is more honourable to you, 
than a pound presented by their benevolence ; 
despise therefore their voluntary grants, and 
resolve to harrass them with novel taxes . — 
They will probably complain to your parlia- 
ment, that they are taxed by a body in which 
they have no representative, and that tliis is 
contrary to common right They will petition 
for redress. Let the parliament flout their 
claims, reject tlieir petitions, refuse even to 
suffer the reading of them, and treat the pe- 
titioners with the utmost contempt. Nothing 
can have a better effect in producing the ali- 
enation proposed ; for though many can for- 
give injuries, none ever forgave contempt 

IX. In laying tliese taxes, never regard the 
heavy burdens those remote people already 
undergo, in defending their own frontiers, 
supporting their own provincial government 
making new roads, building bridges, churches, 
and other public edifices, which in old coun- 
tries have been done to your hands, by your 
ancestors, but which occasion constant calls 
and demands on the purses of a new people. — 
Forget the restraint you lay on their trade for 
your own benefit «tnd the advantage a mo- 
nopoly of this trade gives your exacting mer- 
chants. Think nothing of the wealth those 
merchants and your manufacturers acquire by 
the colony commerce, their increased ability 


thereby to pay taxes at liome, their accumulat 
ing, in the price of their commodities, most of 
those taxes, and so levying them from their 
consuming customers : all this, and the em- 
ployment and support of thousands of your 
poor by the colonists, you are entirely to for- 
get But remember to make your arbitrary 
tax more grievous to your provinces, by pub- 
lic declarations, importing, that your power 
of taxing them has no limits, so that when 
you take from them without Uieir consent a 
shilling in the pound, you have a clear right 
to the other nineteen. This will probably 
weaken every idea of security in their pro- 
perty, and convince them, that under such a 
I government they have notliing they can call 
their own ; which can scarce fail of producing 
the happiest consequences ! 

X. Possibly indeed some of them might 
still comfort themselves, and say, “ though we 
liave no property, we have yet something left 
that is valuable, we have constitutional liberty, 
both of person and of conscience. This king, 
these lords, and these commons, who it seems 
are too remote from us to know us and feel 
for us, cannot take from us our habeas corpus 
right, or our right of trial by a jury of our 
neighbours : they cannot deprive us of the ex- 
ercise of our religion, alter our ecclesiastical 
constitution, and compel us to be papists, if 
they please, nor Maliometans.” To annihilate 
this comfort, begin by laws to perplex their 
commerce with infinite regulations, impos- 
sible to be remembered and observed : ordain 
seizures of their property for every failure, take 
away the trial of such property by jury, and give 
it to arbitrary judges of your own appointing, 
and of the lowest characters in the country, 
whose salaries and emoluments are to arise 
out of the duties or condemnations, and whose 
appointments are during pleasure. Then let 
there be a formal declaration of both houses, 
tliat opposition to your edicts is treason, and 
that persons suspected of treason in the pro- 
vinces may, according to some obsolete law, 
be seized and sent to the metropolis of the 
empire for trial ; and pass an act, that those 
there charged with certain other offences shall 
be sent away in chains from tlieir friends and 
country, to be tried in the same manner for 
felony. Then erect a new court-of inquisition 
among tliem, accompanied by an armed force, 
witli instructions to transport all such suspect- 
ed persons, to be ruined by the expense, if 
they bring over evidences to prove their in- 
nocence, or be found guilty and hanged, if 
they cannot afford it And lest the people 
should think you cannot possibly go any far- 
ther, pass another solemn declaratory act, 
“ tliat kings, lords, and commons had, have, 
and of right ought to have, fuU power and au- 
thority to make statutes of sufficient force and 
validity to bind the unrepresented provinces 
in all cases whatsoever,'*^ This will include 
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spiritual witli temporal, and taken together 
must operate wonderfully to your purpose, by 
convmcing them, that they are at present un- 
der a power, something like that spoken of in 
the scriptures, which can not only kill their 
bodies, but damn their souls to all eternity, by 
compelling them, if it pleases, to worship the 
devil. 

XI. To make your taxes more odious, and 
more likely to procure resistance, send from 
the capital a fxHtrd of officers to su|ierintend 
the collection, composed of the most ittdis- 
creel, ill-bred, and insolent you can hnd. liCt 
these have large salaries out of tlio extorted 
revenue, and live in open grating luxury upon 
the sweat and blood of the industrious, whom 
they are to worry continually with groundless 
and expensive prosecutions, before the above- 
mentioned arbitrary revenue-judges; all at 
the cost of the party prosecuted, though ac- 
<]Uitted, because the king is to pay no costs. 
Let these men, by your order, be exempted 
from all the common taxes and burdens of 
the province, though they and their property 
are protected by its laws. If any revenue of- 
ficers are suspected of the least tenderness for 
1 he people, discard them. If others are justly 
complained of, protect and reward them. Ifany 
of the under officers behave so as to provoke the 
jieople to drub them, promote tliose to better of- 
fices : this will encourage others to procure 
for themselves such profitable drubbings, by 
multiplying and enlarging such provocations, 
and all will work towards the end you aim at. 

XTI. Another way to make your tax odious 
is, to misapply the produce of il. If it was 
originally appropriated for the defence of 
the provinces, and the better support of go- 
vernment, and the administration of justice, 
where it may be necessary, then apply none 
of it to that defence, but bestow it, where it 
H not necessary, in augumenting salaries or 
pensions to every governor, who has distin- 
guished himself by his enmity to the people, 
and by calumniating them to their sovereign. 
Tins will make them pay it more unwillingly, 
and be more apt toquarrel with those that col- 
lect It, and tliose that imposed it, who will 
<]uarrel again witli them, and all shall con- 
tribute to your own purpose, of making them 
weary of your government. 

XIII. if the people of any province have 
been accustom^ to support their own go- 
vernors and judges to satisfaction, you are to 
apprehend, that such governors and judges 
may be thereby influenced to treat the people 
kindly, and to do them justice. Tliis is ano- 
ther reason for applying part of that revenue 
m larger salaries to such governors and 
judges, given, as their commissions are, during 
your pleasure (Mily, forbiddir^ them to take 
any salaries from their provinces ; that thus 
the people may no longer hope any kindness 
from their governors, or (in crown cases) any 
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justice from their judges. And as the money, 
thus misapplied in one province, is extort^ 
from all, probably all will resent the misap- 
plication. 

XIV. If the parliaments of your provinces 
should dare to claim rights, or complain of 
your administration, order them to be har- 
rassed with repeated dissolutions. If the 
same men are continually returned by new 
elections, adjourn their meetings to some 
country village, where they cannot be accom- 
modated, and there keep them during plea- 
sure ; for this, you know, is your prerogative, 
and an excellent one it is, as you may manage 
it, to promote discontents among the pcopk', 
diminish their respect, and increase their ilis- 
affection. 

XV. Convert the brave honest officers of your 
navy into pimping tide-waiters and colony of- 
ficers of the customs. Lt!t tliose, who in time 
of war fought gallantly in defence of the com- 
merce of their countrymen, in peace be taught 
to prey uixm it. Let them Icam to be cor- 
rupted by great and real smugglers ; but (to 
show their diligence) scour with armed boats 
every bay, harbour, river, creek, cove, or mxik, 
throughout the coast of your colonies; stop 
and detain every coaster, every wocxl-boat, 
every fisherman, tumble their cargoes and 
even their ballast inside out, and ujiside down ; 
and if a fiennyw’orth of pins is found un-entcr- 
ed, let tlie whole be seized and confiscated. 
Thus shall the trade of your colonists sufli;r 
more from their friends in tune of peace, tliaii 
it did from their enemies m W’ar. Then l(‘t 
these boats’ crews land upon every farm in 
their way, rob their orchard.^, steal their pigs 
and poultry, and insult the inhabitants. If the 
injured and exasperat'd farmers, unabh' to 
procure other justice, should attack th(‘ ag- 
gressors, drub tlu'in, and burn their bouts, you 
are to call this high treason and rehcllum, 
order fleets and armies into their country, 
and threaten to carry all the offenders three 
thousand miles to be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered. — O! this wdll work admirably! 

XVI. If you are told discontents in your 
colonies, never believe that they are general, 
or that you have given occa.sion for them; 
therefore do not think of applying any remedy, 
or of changing any offensive ineapure. Re- 
dress no grievance, lest they should be en- 
couraged to demand the redress of some other 
grievance. Grant no request, that is just and 
reasonable, lest they should make another, 
that is unreasonable. Take all your informa- 
tions of the state of the colonies from your 
governors and officers in enmity with tliem. 
Encourage and reward these leasing-makers, 
secrete their lying accusations, lest they 
should be confuted, but act upon them as the 
clearest evidence; and believe nothing you 
hear from the friends of the people. Suppose 
all their complaints to be invented and pro- 
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moted by a few factious demago^es, whom 
if you could catch and hang, afl would be 
^uiet Catch and hang a few of them accord* 
in^ly, and the blood of 5ie martyrs shall work 
muucles in favour of your purpose * 

XVII. If you see rival natwns rejoicing at 
the prospect of your disunion with your pro- 
vinces, and endeavouring to promote it, if they 
translate, publish and applaud all the com- 
plaints of your discontented colonies, at the. 
same time privately stimulating you to se- 
verer measures, let not that alarm or offend 
you. Why should it ? since you all mean the 
same thing 1 

XVIIl. If any colony should ai their oton 
charge erect a fortress^ to secure their port 
against the fleets of a forei^ enemy, get 
your governor to betray that fortress into your 
hands. Never think of paying what it cost 
the country, for that would look, at leasts like 
somd regard for justice; but turn it into a 
citadel, to awe the inhabitants and curb their 
commerce. If they should have lodged in 
such fortress the very arms they bought and 
used to aid you in your conque^ seize them 
all; it wull provoke like injmtitude added to 
robbery. One admirable effoct of these opera- 
tions will be, to discourage every other colony 
from erecting such defences, and so their and 
your enemies may more easily invade them, 
to the great disgrace of your government, and 
of course the furtherance of your project. 

XIX. Send armies into their country, un- 
der pretence of protecting the inhabitants; 
but, instead of garrisoning the forts on their 
frontiers witli triose troops, to prevent incur- 
sions, demolish those forts, and order the troops 
into the heart of the country, that the savages 
may be encouraged to attack the frontiers,! 
and that the troops may be protected by the 
inhabitants: this will seem to proceed from 
our ill-will or your ignorance^ and contri- 
ute farther to produce and strengthen an 
opinion among them, that you are no longer 
fit to govern them.t 

* Ant American writer affirmed, " Thai there haa 
not been a singte instance in which they have com- 
plained, without heini; rebuked, or in which they have 
heen complained against, without being puniabed."— 
A Aindamental mistake in the minister occasioned 
this. Every individual in New England (the peccant 
country) waa held a coward or a knave, and the disor- 
ders, which spread abroad there, were treated as the 
the result of the too great Untty of Britain ' By the aid 
of this short and benevolent rule, judgment was ever 
wisely pre-determined, to the shutting out redress on 
the one hand, and enforoing every rigour of punish 
ment on the other. 

t In April, 1778, the assembled chieft of the is'estern 
nations told one of our Indian agents, that they re- 
membered their fkthcr, the king of Great Britain’s mes- 
sage, delivered to them last fall, of demolishing Fort 
Pittsburg and removing the soldiers with their sharp- 
edged weapons out of the country this 
great pleasure, as it was a strong proof of Jus paternal 
kindness towards them.” (See Considerations on the 
Agreement with Mr. T. Walpole fbr Lands upon the 
Ohio, p. 9.) This it general history ; tlie peraons con- 
oemM are dead, and tlie appUcation of fhets wouM be 
personally invUUooa 

X As tome readaii may be indined to divide their be- 


XX. Lastly, invest the general of your 
army in the provinces with great and uncon- 
stitutional powers, and free mm from the con- 
troul of even your own civil governors. Let 
him have troops enow under his command, 
with all the fortresses in his possession, and 
who knows but (like some provincial generals 
in the Roman empire, and encouraged by the 
umversal discontent you have produced) he 
may take it into his head to set up for him- 
self? If he should, and you have carefully 
practised these few excellent rules of mine, 
take my word for it, all tlie provinces will 
immediately join him — and you will that day 
(if you have not done it sooner) get rid of the 
trouble of governing them, and all the plagues 
attending their commerce and connexion from 
thenceforth and for ever. 


Proposed Vindication and Offer from Con- 
gress to Parliament, in 1776.* 

Forasmuch as the enemies of America, in 
the parliament of Great Britain, to render us 
I odious to the nation, and give an ill impression 
I of us in the minds of other European powers, 
have represented us as unjust and ungrateful 
in the highest degree ; asserting on every oc- 
casion, that the colonies were settled at the 
expense of Britain ; that they were, at the ex- 
pense of the same, protected in their infency ; 
that they now ungratefully and unjustly refiise 
to contribute to their own protection and the 
common defence of the nation ; tliat they aim 
at independence ; that they intend an abolition 
of the navigation acts: and that they are 
fraudulent in their commercial dealings, and 
purpose to cheat their creditors in Britain, by 
avoiding the payment of their just debts : — 

And as, by frequent repetition, these 
groundless assertions and malicious calumnies 
may, if not contradicted and refuted, obtain 
farther credit, and he injurious throughout 
Europe to the reputation and interest of tlie 
confederate colomes, it seems proper and ne- 
cessary to examine them in our own just vin- 
dication. 

With regard to the first, that the colonies 
were settl^ at the expense of Britain, it is a 
known fiict, that none of the twelve united co- 
lonies were settled, or even discovered, at the 

lief between the wisdom of the British ministry and 
the candour and veracity of Dr. Franklin, it may be 
observed that two contrary objections mijrbt be made 
to the truth of this representation. The mt is, that 
the conduct of Great Bitain is made too absurd for poe- 
sibility, and the second, that it is not made abeurd 
enoagh for fhet. If we consider that this piece does not 
include the measures aubsequent to 17^ the latter 
difficulty is easly set aside. The former can only be 
solved by tJie many instances in history, where the in- 
fatuation of individuals has brought tJie lieaviest cala- 
mities upon natioiis. 

* This poper was drawn up in a committee of con- 
gress, June 1775. but does not apoear on their mi- 
nutes, a severe act of parliament, which arrived about 
that Ubm, having detiwmiaed tlieni not to give the sum 
p r opo ea d in it.—f It was first printed in WoodftiU’t PuU* 
Ik Advertiser fbr Jnly 18, 1777.] 
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expense of England Heniy the Vllth indeed 
granted a commission to Sebastian Cabot, a 
Venetian, and his sons, to sail into the wes- 
tern seas for the discovery of new countries ; 
but it was to be “ autaeorum propriissumptibus 
et expensis,” at their own costs and chargea* 
— They discovered, but socm slighted and 
neglected, these northern territories ; which 
were, after more than a hundred years dere- 
liction, purchased of the natives, and settled 
at the charge and by the labour of private men 
and bodies of men, our ancestors, who came 
over hither for that purpose. But our adver- 
saries have never been able to produce any re- 
cord, that ever the parliament or government 
of England was at the smallest expense on 
these accounts : on the contrary, there exists 
on the journals of parliament a solemn decla- 
ration in 1642, (only twenty-two years after 
the first settlement of the Massachusetts, 
when, if such expense had ever been incurred, 
some of the members must have known and 
remembered it) “ That these colonies hod 
been planted and established icithout any ex- 
pense to the state.f New York is the only 
colony in the founding of which England can 
pretend to have been at any expense, and that 
was only the charge of a small armament to 
take it from the Dutch, who planted it But 
to retain this colony at peace, another at that 
time, full as valuable, planted by private coun- 
trymen of ours, W8LS given up by the crown to 
the Dutch in exchange, viz. Surinam, now a 
wealthy sugar-colony in Guiana, and whicli, 
but for that cession, might stilf have remained 
in our possession. Of late, indeed, Britain has 
been at some expense in planting two colo- 
nies, Georgia\ and Nova Scotia; but those 
are not in our confederacy; and the expense 
she has been at in their name, has chiefly been 
m grants of sums unnecessarily large, by way 
of salaries to officers sent from England, and 
in jobs to friends, whereby dependents might 
be provided for; those excessive grants not 
being requisite to the welfare and good go- 
vernment of the colonies; which good govern- 
ment (ase.xperiencein many instances of other 
colonies has taught us) may be much more 
frugally, and full as effectually provided for, 
and supported. 

With regard to the second assertion, that 
these colonies were protected in their infant 
state by England: it is a notorious fact, that 
in none of the many wars with the Indian na- 
tives, sustained by our infant settlements, for 

* See the Cominission in the Appendix to Pownall's 
Aiminietration of the ('oloniefl. Edit 1775. 

t “ Veneris, lOth March. 1642. Whereas the planta- 
tions lu New England have, by the bleasinf of the Al- 
mighty. had good and prosperous succcm. without anf 
public charge to this gtate, and are now likely to prove 
very happy for the propagation of the goapel in those 
parts, and very beneficial and commodious to this king- 
dom and nation the commons, now assembled in par- 
liament. dec." See Governor Hutchinson's History. 

J Georgia acceded to the confederacy afterwards, that 
w iir July, 1775 
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a century after our first arrival, were ever 
any troops or forces of any kind sent from En- 
gland to assist us; nor were any forts built 
at her expense to secure our sea-ports from 
foreign invaders; nor any ships of war sent to 
protect our trade, till many years after our 
first settlement, when our commerce became 
an object of revenue, or of advantage to Bri- 
tish merchants ; and then it was thought ne- 
cessary to have a frigate in some of our ports, 
during peace, to give weight to the authority 
of custom-house officers, who were to restrain 
that commerce for tlie benefit of England. Our 
own arms, with our poverty, and the care of 
a kind Providence, were all this time our only 
protection, while we were neglected by the 
English government; which eitlicr thought 
us not worth its care, or, having no good will 
to some of us on account of our different sen- 
timents m religion and politics, was indifferent 
what became of us. On the other hand, the 
colonies have not been wanting to do what 
they could in every war for annoying the ene- 
mies of Britain. They formerly assisted her 
in the conquest of Nova Scotia. In the war 
before last they took Louisbourg, and put it 
into her hands. She made her peace witli 
that strong fortress, by restoring it to France, 
^eatly to their detriment. In tlie last war. 
It is true, Britain sent a fleet and army, who 
acted with an equal army of ours, in the re- 
duction of Canada ; and perhaps thereby did 
more for us, than we in tlie preceding wars 
had done for her. Let it be remember^ how- 
ever, that she rejected the plan we formed in 
the congress at Albany, in 1754, for our own 
defence, by an union of the colonies ; an union 
she was jealous of, and therefore chose to send 
her own forces ; otherwise her aid to protect 
us was not wanted : and from our first settle- 
ment to that time, her military operations in 
our favour were small, compared with the ad- 
vantages she drew from her exclusive com- 
merce with us. We are however willing to 
give full weight to this obligation ; and as we 
are daily growing stronger, and our assistance 
to her becomes of more importance, we should 
with pleasure embrace the first op|»rtunity of 
showing our ™titude, by returning the fa- 
vour in kind ; out when Britain values herself 
as affording us protection, we desire it may be 
considered, that we have followed her in all 
her wars, and joined with her at our own ex- 
pense against all she thought fit to quarrel 
with. TTiis she has required of us, and would 
never permit us to keep peace with any power 
she declared her enemy, though by separate 
treaties we might well have (fone it under 
such circumstances, when, at her instance, 
we made nations our enemies, whom we might 
otherwise have retained our friends; we sub- 
mit it to the common sense of mankind, 
whether her protection of us in Aese wars was 
not our just due, and to be claimed of rights 
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instead of being received as favour ? And ' 
whether, when all the imrts of an empire 
exert themselves to the utmost in their com- ^ 
mon defence, and in annoying tlie common 
enemy, is it not as well the parts that protect | 
the whol(\ as the wholr that protects the 
parts ! The protection then has been pro- ! 
portionably mutual. And wlicnever the time , 
shall come, that our abilities may as far ex- ! 
ceed hers, as hers have exceeded ours, we hope | 
we shall reasonable enougli to rest satisfied 
with her pro|X)rtionable exertions, and not 
think we do too much for a part of the empire, 
when that part does as much as it can for the 
whole. 

The cliarge against us, that we refuse to 
contribute to our own protection, appears from 
the above to be groundless; but we farther 
declare it to be absolutely false ; for it is well 
known, that we ever held it as our duty to 
grant aids to the crown, upon requisition, to-, 
wards carrying on its wars ; which duty we 
have cheerfully complied with, to the utmost 
of our abilities ; insomuch that frequent and 
grateful acknowledgments thereof by king 
and parliament apjiear on their records.’*' But 
as Britain has enjoyed a most gainful mono- 
poly of our conmierce, the same, with our 
maintaining the dignity of the king’s repre- 
sentative in each colony, and all our own se- 
parate establishments of government, civil and 
military, has ever hitherto been deemed an 
eciuivalent for such aids, as might otherwise 
be expected from us in time of peace. And 
we hereby declare, that on a reconciliation 
with Britain, we shall not only continue to 
grant aids in time of war, as aibrcsaid ; but, 
whenever she shall think fit to abolish her 
monopoly, and give us the same privileges of 
trade as Scotland receivt'd at the union, and 
allow us a free commerce with all the rest of 
the world, we shall willingly agree (and we 
doubt not it will be ratified by our constitu- 
ents) to give and pay into the sinking fund 
100,000/. sterling per annum for the term of 
one hundred years, which, duly, faithfully, and 
inviolably applied to that purpose, is demon- 
strably more than sufficient to extingui.'sh all 

* Alluding to passages in the Journals of the English 
house ofcoinmons of dale the 4fh of April, 1T4H , iWih 
January, 17511; 3d February, 1751}, lOth and 19th of 
May, 1757; 1st of June, 1758; iJtUh and 30th of April, 
1759; 26th and 3l8t of March : and 28th of April. 1760 
9ih and 20ih January, 1761 ; 22d and 26lh of January, 
1762 , and 14th and 17th March, 1763 


her present national debt, since it will in tliat 
time amount, at legal British interest, to more 
than 230,0(X),000/.’*- 

But if Britain does not think fit to accept 
this proposition, we, in order to remove her 
groundless jealousies, that we aim at indepen- 
dence, arid, an alwlition of the navigation act, 
(which hath in truth never been our intention,) 
and to avoid all future disputes about the right 
of making that and other acts for regulating 
our commerce, do hereby declare ourselves 
ready and willing to enter into a covenant 
with Britain, that she shall fully possess, en- 
joy, and exercise that right, for a hundred 
years to come, the same being hona fide used 
for tlie common benefit ; and in case of such 
agreement, that every assembly be advised by 
us, to confirm it solemnly, by laws of their 
own, wdfich, once made, cannot be repealed 
without the assent of the crown. 

The last charge, that we are dishonest 
traders, and aim at defrauding our credi- 
tors in Britain, is sufficiently and authenti- 
cally refuted by the solemn declarations of the 
British merchants to jiarliament, (both at the 
time of the stamp act and in the last session) 
who bore ample testimony to the general good 
faith and fair dealing of the Americans, and 
declared tlieir confidence in our integrity, for 
which we refer to their petitions on the jour- 
nals of the house of commons. And we pre- 
sume we may sutely call on the body of the 
British tradesmen, who have had experience 
of both, to say, whether they have not re- 
ceived much more punctual payment from us 
than they generally have from the members of 
their own two houses of parliament. 

On the wliole of the above it appears, that 
the charge o\' ingratitude towards tlie mother 
country, brought with so much confidence 
against the colonies, is totally without founda- 
tion; and that there is much more reason for 
retorting that charge on Britain, who not only 
never contributes any aid, nor affords, by an 
exclusive commerce, any advantages to Sax- 
ony, her mother country ; but no longer since 
than in the last war, witliout the least provo- 
cation, subsidized the king of Prussia wffiilo 
he ravaged that mother country, and carrietl 
fire and sword into its capital, the fine city of 
Dresden : an example we hope no provocation 
will induce us to imitate. 

* See Dr. Price's Appeal on the National Debt. 
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^^Josias Franklin, Boston. 

“ Philadelphia, April 13, 1738 

“ Honoured Father, — I have your favours 
of the 2l8t of March, in which you both seem 
concerned lest I have imbibed some erroneous 
opinions. Doubtless I have my share, and 
when the natural weakness and imperfection 
of human understanding is considered, the 
unavoidable influence of education, custom, 
books, and company upon our ways of 
thinking, I imagine a man must have a good 
deal of vanity, who believes, and a good deal 
of boldness who affirms, that all the doc- 
trines he holds are true ; and all he rejects are 
false. And perhaps the same may be justly 
said of every sect, church, and society ot' men, 
when they assume to themselves that infalli- 
bility which they deny to the pope and coun- 
cils. 

I tliink opinions should be judged of by 
their influences and effects, and if man holds 
none that tend to make him less virtuous or 
more vicious, it may be concluded he holds 
none that are dangerous ; which I hope is the 
case with me. 

“lam sorry you should liave any uneasi- 
ness on my account, and if it were a thing 
possible for one to alter his opinions in order 
to please anothers, I know none whom I ought 1 
more willingly to oblige in that respect than 
yourselves. But since it is no more in a man's 
power to think than to look like another, me- 
thinks all that should be expected from me, is 
to keep my mind open to conviction, to hear 
patiently, and examine attentively, whatever 
is ofler^ me for that end ; and if after all I 
continue in the same errors, I believe your 
usual charity will induce you to rather pity 
and excuse than blame me : in the mean time 
your care and concern for me is what I am 
very thankful for. 

“ My mother grieves that one of her sons is 
an Anan, another an Arminian ; what an Ar- 
minian or an Arian is, 1 cannot say that I 
VJl.I....2G 20* 


very well know. The truth is, 1 make sucli 
distinctions very little my study. I think vital 
religion has always suftered when orthodoxy 
is more regarded than virtue ; and the scrip- 
tures assures me, that at the last day we shall 
not be examined what we thought, but what 
we did ; and our recommendation will not be, 
that we said. Lord! Lord! but that we did 
good to our fellow-creatures. See Matt. xx. 

“ As to the freemasons, I know no way of 
giving my mother a better account of them 
than she seems to have at present (since it is 
not allowed that women should be admitted 
into that secret society.) She has, 1 must con- 
fess, on that account, some reason to be dis- 
pleased with it; but for any thing else, I must 
entreat her to suspend her judgment till she 
is better informed, unless she will believe me, 
when I assure her, that they are in general n 
very harmless sort of people, and have no prin- 
ciples or practices that are inconsistent with 
religion and good manners. 

! “We have had great rains here lately, whicli 
I with the thawing of snow in the mountains 
I back of our country, has made vast floods in 
jour rivers, and by carrying away bridges, 
boats, &c. made travelling almost impractica- 
ble for a week pest; so that our post has en- 
tirely missed making one trip. 

“ I hear nothing of Dr. Crook, nor can I 
learn any such person has ever been here. 

“ I hope my sister Jenney’s child is by this 
time recovered. I am your dutiful son. 

“ BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.” 

“Mr«. Abiah Franklin. 

“ Philadelphia, April, (date uncertain ) 

“Honoured Mother, — We received your 
kind letter of the 2d instant, by which we 
are glad to hear you still enjoy such a measure 
rfhealth, notwitlistanding your great age. W e 
read your writings very easily. I never met with 
a word in vour Tetter but what I could easily 
understand, for though the hand is not always 
283 
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the best, the sense makes every thing" plain. 
My which you inquire after, is now quite 
well. I shall keep these servants : but the 
man not in my own house. I have hired him 
out to the man that takes care of my Dutch 
printmg-office, who agrees to keep him m 
victuals and clothes, and to pay me a dollar a 
week for his work. The wife, since that af- 
fair, behaves exceeding" well : but we conclude 
to sell them both the first g"ood opportunity, 
for we do not like negro servants. We got 
again about half what we lost. 

“As to your grandchildren. Will is now 
19 years of age, a tall proper youth, and much 
of a beau, ifc acquired a habit of idleness on 
the expedition, but begins of late to apply 
himself to business, and 1 hope will become 
an industrious man. He imagined ins father 
had got enough for him, but I have assured 
him that I intend to spend what little I have 
myself, if it please God that I live long enough, 
and as he by no means wants acuteness, he 
can see by my going on, that I mean to be as 
good as my word. 

“ Sally grows a fine girl, and is extremely 
industrious with her n<3edle, and delights in 
her work. She is of a most affectionate tem- 
per, and perfectly dutiful and obliging to her 
parents, and to all. Perhaps 1 flatter myself 
too much, but I have hopes that she will prove 
an ingenious, sensible, notable, and worthy 
woman, like her aunt Jenny — she goes now 
to the dancing school, 

“ For my own part, at present, I pass my 
time agreeably enough; I enjoy (through 
mercy) a tolerable share of health. I read a 
great deal, ride a little, do a little business for 
myself, (now and then for others,) retire when 
1 can, and go into comjmny when I please, so 
the years roll round, and the last will come, 
when I would rather have it said, he lived 
usefully, than he died rich. 

“ Gousms .losiah and Sally are well, and I 
believe will do well, for tliey are an indus- 
trious loving young couple ; but they want a 
little more stock to go on smoothly with their 
business. 

“ My love to brother and sister Mecom and 
their cliildren, and to all my relations m ge- 
neral. I am, your dutiful son, 

“B. FRANKLIN.’’ 


“ MUs Jane Franklin.* 

“ Philadelphia. January 0, IT-JO 7 

“ De/.r Sister, — I am highly pleased with 
the account captain Freeman gives me of you. 
1 always judged by your behaviour when a 
child, that you would make a good, agreeable 
woman, ana you know you were ever my pe- 
culiar favourite. I have been thinking what 
would be a suitable present for me to make, 
and for you to receive, as I hear you are grown 

♦ His sister married Mr. Edward Mecom, July 27. 
1727. 


a celebrated beauty. I had almost determined 
on a tea table, but when I considered that the 
character of a good house-wife was far pre- 
ferable to that of being only a pretty gentle- 
woman, I concluded to send you a spinning 
wheel, which 1 hope you will accept as a 
small token of my sincere love and affection. 

“ Sister, farewell, and remember that mo- 
desty, as it makes the most homely virgm 
amiable and charming, so the want of it m- 
fallibly renders the most perfect beauty dis^ 
agreeable and odious. But when that bright- 
est of female virtues shines among other 
perfections of body and mind in the same 
person, it makes the woman more lovely than 
an angel. Excuse this freedom, and use the 
same with me. I am, dear Jenny, your loving 
brother. B. FRANKLIN.” 


To the same. 

“ Philadeu-iiia, June II), 1730 

“ Dear Sister, — Yours of May 26th, I re- 
ceived with the melancholy news of the death 
of sister Deavenport, a loss, without doubt, re- 
grett(3d by all that knew her, for she w^as a 
good woman. Her friends ought, however, to 
be comforted that they have enjoyed her so 
long, and tliat she had [mssed through the 
world happily, having never had any extraor- 
dinary misfortune or notable affliction, and that 
she is now secure in rest, in the place pro- 
vided for the virtuous. I had before heard of 
the death of your first child, and am pleased 
that the loss is in some measure made up to 
you hy the birth of a second. 

“We have had the small pox here lately, 
which raged violently while it lasted ; there 
have been about fifty persons innoculated, 
who all recovered, except a child of the doc- 
tor’s, iqxin whom the small pox appeared 
within a day or two after tlie operation, and 
who is therefore thought to have been cer- 
tainly infected before. In one family in my 
neiglibourhood there appeared a great mor- 
tality, Mr. George Claypole, (a descendant of 
Oliver Cromwell) had, by industry, acquired a 
great estate, and being in excellent business, 
(a merchant) would probably have doubled it, 
had he lived according to the common course 
of years. 

“He died first, suddenly; within a short 
time died his best negro; then one of his chil- 
dren ; then n negro woman ; then two children 
more, buried at the same time; then two 
more ; so that I saw two double buryings come 
out of the house in one week. None were 
left m the family, but the mother and one 
child, and both tlieir lives till lately despaired 
of; so that all the father’s wealth, which 
every body thought, a little while ago, had 
heirs enough, and no one would have given 
SIX pence for the reversion, was in a few 
weeks brought to the greatest probability of 
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being divided among strangers : so uncertain 
are all human affairs : the dissolution of tliis 
family is generally ascribed to an imprudent 
use of quicksilver in the cure of the itch; 
Mr. Claypole applying it as he thought pro- 
per, without consulting a physician for fear 
of charges, and the small pox coming upon 
them at the same time made their case des- 
perate. But what gives me the greatest con- 
cern, is the account you give me of my sis- 
ter Homes’s, misfortune : 1 know a cancer in 
the breast is often thought incurable : yet we 
have here in town a kind of shell made of 
some wood, cut at a proper time, by some 
man of great skill (as they say,) which has 
done wonders in that disease among us, be- 
ing worn for some time on the breast I am 
not apt to be superstitiously fond of believing 
such things, but the instances are so well at- 
tested as sufficiently to convince the most in- 
credulous. 

“ This ifl have interest enough to procure, 
as I think I have, I will borrow for a time and 
send it to you, and hope the doctors you have 
will at least allow the experiment to be tried, 
and shall rejoice to hear it has the accustomed 
effect 

“ You have mentioned nothing in your let- 
ter of our dear parents, but I conclude they 
are well because you say nothing to the con- 
trary. I want to hear from sister Douse, and 
to know of her welfare, as also of my sister 
Lydia, who I hear is lately married. I in- 
tended to have visited you this summer, but 
printing the paper money here has hindered 
me near two months, and our assembly will 
sit the 2d of August next, at which time I 
must not be absent, but I hope to see you this 
Fall. B. FRANKLIN.” 

To the same. 

“ Philadei.phia, July 23, 1T4.1 

“ Dearest Sister Jenny, — I took your ad- 
monition very kindly, and was far from being 
offended at you for it. If I say any thing about 
it to you, ’tis only to rectify some wrong opi- 
nions you seem to have entertained of me ; 
and this I do only because they give you some 
uneasiness, which I am unwilling to be the 
occasion of. You express yourself as if you 
thought I was against worshipping of God, and 
doubt that good works would merit heaven ; 
which are kitli fancies of your own, I think, 
without foundation. I am so far from thinking 
that God is not to be worshipped, that I have 
composed and wrote a whole book of devotions 
for my own use, and I imagine there are few 
if any in the world so weak as to imagine, 
that the little good we can do here can merit 
so vast a reward hereafter. | 

“ There are some things in your New En- 
gland doctrine and wor^iip, which I do not 
agree with : but I do not therefore condemn 


them, or desire to shake your belief or practice 
of them. We may dislike things that are ne- 
vertheless right in themselves : I would only 
have you make me the same allowance, and 
have a better opinion botJi of morality and 
your brother. Read tlie pages of Mr. Ed- 
wards’s late book, entitled, ‘Some Thoughts 
concerning the present Revival of Religion in 
New En^and,' from 367 to 375, and when 
you judge of others, if you can perceive the 
fruit to be good, don’t territy yourself that tlie 
tree may be evil ; but be assured it is not so, 
for you know who has said, ‘Men do not 
gather grapes off thorns, and figs off thistles.’ 
I have not time to add, but that I shall always 
be, your affectionate brother, 

“ B. FRANKLIN. 

“ P. S. It was not kind in you, when your 
sister commended good works, to suppose she 
intended it a repomch to you. ’Twos very 
far from her thoughts.” 

Mr. Josias mid Mrs. Ahiah Franklin. 

“ rnn-ADELPHiv, S(*ptojnl)pr (>, 1744 

“Honoured Father and Mother, — I ap- 
prehend I am too busy in prescribing and med- 
dling in the doctor’s sphere, when any of you 
complain of ails in your letters. But as 1 al- 
ways employ a physician myself, when any 
di.sorder arises in my family, and submit im- 
plicitly to his orders in every thing, so I hope 
you consider my advice wfficn I give any, only 
as a mark of my good will, and put no more 
of it in practice than happens to agree with 
what vour doctor directs. Your notion of th(* 
use or strong lye I suppose may have a good 
deal in it. The salt of tartar, or salt of womn- 
woofl, frequently prescribed for cutting, open- 
ing and cleansing, is nothing more than the 
salt of lye procured by evaporation Mrs. 
Steevens’s medicine for the- stone and gravel, 
the secret of which was lately purcha.^ at a 
great price by the parliament, had for its prin- 
cipal ingredient salt, which Boerhaave calls 
the most universal remedy. The .same salt 
intimately mixed with oil of turpentine, wliicli 
you also mentioned, make the sapor philoso- 
phorum wonderfully extolled by some chymi.sts 
for like purposes. It is highly probable (as 
your doctor sap) that medicines are much al- 
tered m passing between the .stomach and 
bladder; but such salts seem well fitted in 
their nature to pass with the least alteration 
of almost any thing we know ; and if they 
will not dissolve gravel and stone, yet I am 
half persuaded that a moderate use of them 
may go a great way towards preventing these 
disorders, as they assist a weaker digestion in 
the stomach, and powerfully dissolve crudities 
such as those which I have frequently expe- 
rienced. As to honey and molasses, I did not 
maintain them merely as openers and loosen- 
ers but also from conjecture, that as they are 
heavier in themselves than our common arink, 
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they miffht when dissolved in our bodies in- 
crease me gravity of our fluids, the urine in 
particular, and by that means keep separate 
aud suspended therein, those particles which, 
when unused form gravel, &c. I will inquire 
after the herb you mention ; we have a botan- 
ist here, an intimate friend of mine, who 
knows all the plants in the country : he would 
be glad of the correspondence of some gen- 
tlemen of the same taste with you, and has 
twice, through my hands, sent specimens of 
the famous Chinese Ginsengs found here, to 
persons who desired it in Boston, neither of 
whom, have had the civility to write him a 
word in answer, or even to acknowledge the 
receipt of it, of which, please to give a hint to 
brother John. 

“ We have had a very healthy summer and 
a fine harvest, the country is fill^ with bread ; 
but as trade declines, since the war began, I 
know not what our farmers will do for a 
market. B. FRANKUN.” 


“ Mrs. Abiah Franklin. 

“ Philadelphia, October 16, 1747 

“Honoured Mother, — This has been a 
busy day with your daughter, and she is gone 
to bed much fatigued and cannot write. 

“ I send you inclosed, one of our new alma- 
nacks ; we print them early, because we send 
them to many places far distant. I send you 
also, a moidore inclosed, which please to ac- 
cept towards chaise hire, that you may ride 
warm to meetings this winter. Pray tell us, 
what kind of a sickness you have haa in Bos- 
ton this summer: besides the measles and 
flux, which have carried off many children, 
we have lost some grown persons, by what we 
call the Yellow Fever ; though that is almost 
if not quite over, thanks to (k)d who has pre- 
served all our family, in perfect health. Here 
are cousins Coleman, and two Folgers, all 
well. Your granddaughter, is the greatest 
lover of her l^k and school, of any child I 
ever knew, and is very dutifiil to her mistress 
as well as to us. I doubt not but brother Me- 
com will send the collar as soon as he can 
conveniently. My love to him, sister, and all 
the children. B. FRANKUN.” 


“ George Whitefield. 

“ Philadelphia, June 6, 1753. 

“ Sir, — I received your kind letter of the 
2d instant, and am glad to hear that you in- 
crease in strength ; 1 hope you will continue 
mending, till you recover your former health 
and finmiess. Let me know whether you still 
use the cold batb, and what eflect it has. 

“ As to the kindness you mention, I wish it 
could have been of more service to you. But 
if it had, the only thanks I should desire is, 
that you would alwajrs be equally ready to 
serve any other person that may need your as- 


sistance, and so let good offices go round ; for 
mankind are all of a family. 

“ For my own port, when I am emplojred in 
serving others, I do not look upon myself as 
conferring favours, but as paying debts. In my 
travels, and since my settlement, I have re- 
ceived much kindness from men, to whom I 
shall never have any opportunity of making 
the least direct return ; and numberless mer- 
cies from Grod, who is infinitely above being 
benefited by our services. Those kindnesses 
from men, I can therefore only return on their 
fellow men, and I can only show my gratitude 
for these mercies from God, a readiness to 
help his other children, and my brethren. For 
I do not think that thanks and compliments, 
though repeated weekly, can discharge our 
real obligations to each other, and much less 
those to our Creator. You will see in this 
my notion of good works, that I am far from 
expecting to merit heaven by them. By hea- 
ven we understand a state of happiness, infi- 
nite in degree, and eternal in duration : I can 
do nothing to deserve such rewards. He that 
for giving a draught of water to a thirsty per- 
son, should expect to be paid with a good 
plantation, would be modest in his demands, 
compared with those who think they deserve 
heaven for the little good they do on earth. 
Even the mixt imperfect pleasures we enjoy 
in this world, are rather from God’s goodness 
than our merit : how much more such happi- 
ness of heaven ! For my part I have not the 
vanity to think I deserve it, the folly to expect 
it, nor the ambition to desire it; but content 
myself in submitting to the will and disposal 
of that God who made me, who has hitherto 
preserved and blessed me, and in whose father- 
ly goodness I may well confide, that he will 
never make me miserable ; and that even the 
afflictions I may at any time suffer shall tend 
to nw benefit. 

“ The faith you mention has certainly its use 
in the world : I do not desire to see it dimi- 
nished, nor would I endeavour to lessen it in 
any man. But I wish it were more produc- 
tive of good works than I have generally seen 
it: I mean real good works ; works of kind- 
ne^ charity, mercy, and public spirit ; not 
holiday-keeping, sermon-reading, or hearing ; 
performing church ceremonies, or making long 
prayers, filled with flatteries and compliments, 
despised even by wise men, and much less ca- 
pable of pleasing the Deity. The worship of 
God is a duty; the hearing and reading of 
sermons may he useful ; but if men rest in 
hearing and praying, as too many do, it is as 
if a tree should value itself on being watered 
and putting forth leaves, though it never pro- 
duced any fiuit 

“ Your great master thought much less of 
these outward appearances and profusions, 
than many of his modem disciples. He pre- 
ferred the doers of the word, to the mere 
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hearers; the son that seemingly refused to 
obey his father, and yet performed his com- 
mands, to him that professed his readiness, 
but neglected the work; the heretical but 
charitable Samaritan, to the uncharitable 
though orthodox priest, and sanctified Levite ; 
and 3iose who gave food to the hungry, drink 
to the thirsty, raiment to the naked, entertain- 
ment to the stranger, and relief to the sick, 
though they never heard of his name, he de- 
clares shall in the last day be accepted ; when 
those who cry, Lord ! Lord ! who value them- 
selves upon their faith, though great enough 
to perform miracles, but have neglected gc^ 
works, shall be rejected. He professed that 
he came not to call tlie righteous, but sinners 
to repentance ; which implied his modest opi- 
nion, tliat there were some in his time who 
thought themselves so good that they need 
not hear even him for improvement ; but now- 
a-days we have scarce a little parson that does 
not think it the duty of every man within his 
reach to sit under his petty ministrations: and 
that whoever omits them, offends God. I 
wish to such more humility, and to you health 
and happiness ; being 

“ B. FRANKLIN.**’ 


“ To Mrs. D. Franklin. 

“ Guadenhathen, January 25, J75G. 

“ My Dear Child, — This day week we 
arrived here, I wrote to you the same day, and 
once since. We all continue well, thanks be 
to God. We have been hindered wdth bad 
weather, yet our fort is in a gixKl defenceable 
condition, and we have every day, more con- 
venient living. Two more are to be built, one 
on each side of this, at about fifteen miles dis- 
tance. I hope both will be done in a week 
or ten days, and then I purpose to bend my 
course homewards. 

“We have enjoyed your roast beef, and 
this day began on the roast veal ; all agree 
that they are both the best that ever were of 
the kind. Your citizens, that have their din- 
ners hot and hot, know nothing of good eat- 
ing ; we find it in much greater perfection 
when the kitchen is four score miles from the 
dining room. 

“The apples are extremely welcome, and 
do bravely to eat after our salt pork; the 
minced pies are not yet come to hand, but 
suppose we shall find them among the things 
expected up from Bethlehem, on Tuesday; 
the capillaire is excellent, but none of us 
having taken cold as yet, we have only tasted 
it 

“As to our lodging, ’tis on deal feather 
beds, in warm blankets, and much more com- 
fortable than when we lodged at our inn, the 
first night after we left home, for the woman 
being about to put very damp sheets on the 
bed tye desired her to air them first ; half an 
hour afterwards, she told us the bed w'as ready, 


’ and the sheets well aired. I got into bed, but 
jumped out immediately, finding them as cold 
as death, and partly frozen. She had aired 
them indeed, but it was out upon the hedge. 1 
was forced to wrap myself up in my great 
coat and w^oollen trowsers, every thing else 
about the bed was shockingly dirty. 

“ As I hope in a little time to be with you 
I and my family, and chat things over, I now 
I only add, that I am, dear Debby, your aftbe- 
tionate husband. B. FRANKLIN.” 


To the same. 

" Fort Allen, at Gnadenheuiten, Jan .30, 17.W 

“ My Dear Child, — Every other day, since 
we have been here, it has rained more or less, 
to our no small hindrance. It rained yester- 
day, and now again to day, which prevented 
our marching : so I will sit down half an hour 
to confer a little with you. 

“ All the things you sent me, from tunc to 
time, are safely come h:) hand, and our living 
grows every day more comfortable : yet there 
are many things we still want, but do not 
send for tliem, as we hope our stay here will 
not be long. 

“ 1 thought to have wrote you a long let- 
ter, but here comes in a number of jieople, 
from different parts, tliat have business with 
me, and interrupt me ; we have but one room, 
and that quite public : so can only add, that 1 
have just received your’s, Sally’s, and Grace’s 
letters, of the 25th, with one from Mr. Hughes, 
and one from Mr. Thomson: present my res- 
pects to tho.se gentlemen, (and excuse my 
not writing, as 1 have nothing material, and 
much hurried,) and love to all our friends and 
neighliours. Billy presents his duty to you, 
and love to his sister: all the gentlemen their 
compliments, they drink your health at every 
meaLMving always something on the table 
to Mk mind of you. I found among 

tMMy||Wpers, Mr. Shoen’s bills of exchange, 
wa{®Would not have been sent up here ; 1 
suMwe it was by mistake, and mention it, 
that you need not be troubled to look more for 
them. I am, dear girl, B. FRANKLIN” 


To the same. 

“Fort Allen, Jan 31, 1756. 

“ My Dear, — I wrote a line to you yes- 
terday, and liaving thi.s opportunity, write 
another, just to let you know tliat we all con- 
tinue well, and much the better from the re- 
freshments you have sent us : in short we do 
very well; for though there are a great num- 
ber of thing.s, besides what we have, that used 
to seem necessary to comfortable living, yet 
we have learnt to do without them. 

“ Mr. Beaty is a very useful man here, and 
the doctor another ; besides their services to 
the public, they are very agreeable companions 
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to me ; they, with captain Clapham, Mr. Ed- 
mond, and the rest of our company, present 
their hearty respects to you for the goodiea 
Billy presents his duty to you and his grand- 
mother, and love to his sister. Distribute my 
compliments among our acquaintance, and 
hearty love to all friends. The bearer waits, 
that I cannot write to my dear Sally. I am, 
dear girl, your loving husband, 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ Mrs. Jane Meconij Boston. 

" New York, June 28, 1756. 

“ Dear Sister, — I received here your let- 
ter of extravagant thanks, which put me in 
mind of the story of the member of {»rliament, 
who began one of his speeches with saying, 
he thanked God, he was tx)rn and bred a pres- 
byterian; on which another took leave to ob- 
serve, that the gentleman must needs be of a 
most grateful disposition, since he was thank- 
ful for such very small matters. 

“ You desire me to tell you what I know 
about Benny’s removal, and the reasons of it. 
Sometime last year, when I returned from a 
long journey, 1 found a letter from him, which 
half been sometime unanswered, and it wa.s 
some considerable time afterwards, before I 
knew of an opportunity to send an answer. I 
should first have told you, that when I set him 
up at Antigua, he was to have the use of the 
printing house on tlie same terms with his 
predecessor, Mr. Smith : that is, allowing me 
one third part of the profits. After this, find- 
ing him diligent and careful, for his encourage- 
ment, I relinquished that agreement, and let 
him know, that as you were removed into a 
dearer house, if he paid you yearly a certain 
sum, I forgot what it was, towards discharging 
your rent, and another small sum to me, in 
sugar and rum, for my family use, he need 
keep no farther accounts of the pr(4lf», |Hit 
should enjoy all tlie rest to himseli ; Ottmot 
remember what the whole of both 
amounted to, but I think they did not lismed 
20/. a-year. The truth is, I intended, S)m 
the first, to give him that printing house: but 
ns he was young and inexperienced in the 
world, I tliought it best not to do it imme- 
diately, but to keep him a little dependent for 
a time, to check the flighty unsteadiness of 
temper, which on several occasions, he hod 
discovered ; and what I received from him, I 
concluded to lay out in new letters (or types,) 
that when I give it him entirely, it might be 
worth his acceptance ; and if I sSiould die first, 

I put it in my will, that the letters should be 
all new cast for him. This proposal of paying 
you and me a certain annual sum, did not 
please him, and he wrote to desire I would 
explicitly tell him how long that annual pay- 1 
ment was to continue 1 whether, on payment i 
of that, all prior demands, I had against him, j 


for the arrears of our first agreement, were 
likewise cancelled, and finally insisted that I 
would name a certain sum tliat I would take 
for the printing house, and allow him to pay it 
off in ports, as he could, and then the yearly 
payments to cease ; for though he had a high 
esteem for me, yet he loved freedom, and his 
spirit could not bear dependence on any man, 
though he were the b^ man living. This 
was the letter which occasionally remained, 
as I said, so long unanswered : at which, he 
took farther offence, and before I could an- 
swer it, I received another from him, ac- 
quainting me that he had come to a resolution 
to move from this island ; that his resolution 
was fixed, and nothing that could be said to 
him should move or shake it, and proposed 
another person to me, to carry on the business 
in his room. This was imm^iately followed 
by another and a third letter, to the same 
purpose, all declaring the inflexibility of his 
determination to leave the island, but with- 
out saying where he proposed to g(H or what 
were his motives. ^ I wrote him that 1 
would not attempt to change his resolutions ; 
that I made no objections to his quitting, but 
wished he had let me know where he was 
going. That, as to the person he recom- 
mended to succeed, I had kept the office there 
after Mr. Smith’s decease, in hopes it might 
be of use to him (Benny.) I did not incline 
to be concerned with any other tliere. How- 
ever if the person would buy it, I named the 
price ; if not, I directed it to be packed up and 
sent home ; all I desired of him, was to dis- 
charge what he owed to Mr. Strahan, book- 
seller in London, one of my friends, who had 
credited him, on my recommendation. 

“ By this post I received the inclosed letter, 
and understand the things are all arrived. I 
shall be very glad to hear he does better in 
another place, but I fear he will not for some 
years be cured of his fickleness and get fixed 
to any purpose ; however, we must hope for 
the be^ as with this fault he has many good 
qualities and virtues. 

“My love to brother and children, and to all 
that love you. B. FRANKUN.” 

“ Mrs. D. Franklin. 

" Easton, Saturday Morning, Nov. 13, 1756 

“ My Dear Child, — wrote to you a few days 
since, by a special messenger, and inclosed let- 
ters, for all our wives and sweethearts ; expect- 
ing to hear from you by his return, and to have 
the northern newspapers and English letters, 
per the packet ; but he is just now returned 
without a scrap for poor us. So I had a good 
mind not to write to you by this opportuni^ ; 
but I never can be ill-natured enou^ even 
when there is the most occasion. 'Hie mes- 
senger says he left the letters at your house, 
and saw you afterwards at Mr. Dentie^ and 
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told you when he would go, and that he lodg- 
ed at Honey’s, next door to you, and yet you 
did not write ; so let Goody Smith give one 
more just judgment, and say what should be 
done to you4 I think I wont tell you that we 
are well, nor that we expect to return about 
the middle of the week, nor will I send you a 
word of news ; that’s poz. My duty to mo- 
ther, love to the children, and to Miss Betsey 
and Gracey, &c. R FRANKLIN. 

“ P. S. I have scratched out the loving 
toords^ being writ in haste by mistake, when 
I forgot I was angry.'^ 


“ Mrs. Jane Mecom, Boston. 

“ New York, April 19, 1757. 

^Dkar Sister, — I wrote a few lines to 
you yesterday, but omitted to answer your^ 
relating to sister Dowse. As having their 
own way, is one of the greatest comforts of 
life, to old people, I think their friends should 
endeavour to accommodate them in that as 
well as any thing else. When they have long 
lived in a house, it becomes natural to them ; 
they are almost as closely connected with it, 
as the tortoise with his shell ; they die, if you 
tear them out of it ; old folks and old trees, if 
you remove them, ’tis ten to one that you kill 
them, so let our good old sister be no more 
importuned on that head: we are growing 
old fost ourselves, and shall expect the same 
kind of indulgencies ; if we give them, we 
shall have a right to receive them in our 
tom. 

“ And as to her few fine things, I think she 
is in the ri^t not to sell them, and for the 
reason she gives, that they will fetch but lit- 
tle, when that little is spent, they would be of 
no ferther use to her ; but perhaps the expec- 
tation of possessing them at her death, may 
make that person tender and careful of her, 
and helpful to her to the amount of ten times 
their value. If so they are put to the best use 
they possibly can be. 

“ I hope you visit sister as often as your af- 
fairs will permit, and afibrd her what assist- 
ance and comfort you can in her present situ- 
ation. Old af^e, infirmities, and poverty, 
joined, are afflictions enough. The neglect 
and slights of friends and near relations smiuld 
never be added — people in her circumstances 
are apt to suspect this sometimes without 
cause; appearances should therefore be at- 
tended to in our conduct towards them as well 
as relatives. I write by this post to cousin 
William, to continue his care, which I doubt 
not he will da 

“ We expect to sail in about a week, so that 
1 can hardly hear from you again on this side 
the water; but let me have a line from you 
now and then, while I am in London — ^I ex- 
pect to stay there at least a twelvemonth. 


Direct your letters to be left for me at the 
Pennsylvania Coffee-house, in Birchin-lane, 
London. * R FRANKLIN. 

“P. S. April 25. — We are still here, and 
perhaps may be here a week longer. Once 
more adieu, my dear sister.” 


“ Tb the same. 

“ WooDBRiDGB, ErbI Ncw Jcrsey, May 21, 1757. 

“ Dear Sister, — I received your kind let- 
ter of tlie 9th instant, in which you acquainted 
me with some of your late troubles. Those 
are troublesome times to us all ; but perhaps 
you have heard more than you should. I am 
glad to hear that Peter is at a place where he 
has full employ. A trade is a valuable thing ; 
but unless a habit of industry be acquired with 
it, it turns out of little use : if he gets that 
in his new place, it will be a happy exchange, 
and the occasion not an unfortunate one. 

“ It is very agreeable to me to hear so go(xl 
an account of your other children — in such a 
j number to have no bad ones is a great happi- 
I ness. 

“ The horse sold very low indeed : if I 
wanted one to-morrow, knowing his goodness, 
old as he is, I should freely give more than 
twice the money for him ; but you did the 
best you could, and I will take of Benny no 
more than he produced. 

“ I don’t doubt but Benny will do very well 
when he gets to work ; but I fear his tilings 
from England may be so long a-coming as to 
occasion the loss of the rent. Would it not 
be better for you to move into the house? 
Perhaps not, if he is near being married. I 
know nothing of that affair but what you 
write me, except that I think Miss Betsey a 
very agreeable sweet-tempered good girl, who 
has had a housewifery education, and will 
make, to a good husband, a very good wife. 
Your sister and I have a great esteem for her, 
and if she will be kind enough to accept of 
our nephew, we think it will his own fault 
if he is not as happy as the married state can 
make him ; the family is a respectable one, 
but whether there be any fortune I know not, 
and as you do not inijuire about this particu- 
lar, I suppose you think with me, that where 
every thing eli^ desirable is to be met with, 
that is not very material. If she does not 
bring a fortune she will have to make one. 
Industry, frugality, and prudent economy, in 
a wife, are to a tr^esman, in their effects, a 
fortune; and a fortune sufficient for Benja- 
min, if his expectations are reasonable. We 
can only add, that if the young lady and her 
friends are willing, we give our consent 
heartily, and our blessing. My love to brother 
and the children, ccnicludes with me. 

“ B. FRANKUN.” 
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“ Mrs. Jtinc Mecorn^ Boston. 

“ New York, May 26, 1757- 

“Dear and Honoured Aunt, — To find 
onreelvee affectionately remembered by those 
for wliom we have the highest esteem, is of 
all things most agreeable : this pleasure was 
afforded me in the greatest degree, when I 
received your favour of the 9th instant. The 
many kind wishes it contains for my welfare, 
lays me under tlie greatest obligations. I 
liope my conduct will ever be such as to 
merit a continuance of your re^rd. 

“ Being just on the point of embarkation, 
prevents my adding more than my best res- 
pects to Mr. Mecom, cousin Benny, &.c. and 
to desire you will believe me to be, your af- 
fectionate and dutiful nephew, 

“ W. FRANKLIN.” 


To the same. 

“ New York, May 30, 1757. 

“ Dear Sister, — I have before me yours 
of the 9th and 16th instant : I am glad you 
have resolved to visit sister Dowse oflener; 
it will be a great comfort to her, to find she is 
not neglected by you, and your example may, 
perhaps, be followed by some other of her re- 
lations. 

“ As Neddy is yet a young man, I hope he 
may get over the disorder he complains of, and 
in tune wear it out. My love to him and his 
wife and the rest of your children. It gives 
me pleasure to hear that Eben is likely to get 
into business at his trade. If he will be in- 
dustrious and fnigal, ’tis ten to one but he 
gets rich, for he seems to have spirit and ac- 
tivity. 

“ I am glad that Peter is acquainted with 
the crown soap business, so as to make what 
is good of the kind, I hope he will always 
take care to make it faithfully, never slight 
manufacture, or attempt to deceive by ap- 
pearances. Then he may boldly put his name 
and mark, and in a little time it will acquire 
as good a character as that made by his late 
imcTe, or any other person wliatever. I be- 
lieve his aunt at Philadelphia, can help him 
to sell a good deal of it ; and I doubt not of 
her doing every thing in her power to pro- 
mote his interest in that way. Let a box be 
sent to her (but not unless it be right good) 
and she will immediately return uie ready 
money for it. It was beginning once to be in 
vogue in Philadelphia, but brother John sent 
me one box, an ordinary sort, which checked 
its progress, I would not have him put the 
Franklm arms on it ; but the soap boilers arms 
he has a right to use, if he tliinks fit The 
other would look too much like an attempt to 
counterfeit In his advertisements, he may 
value himself on serving his time with the 


original maker, but put his own mark or de- 
vice on the papers, or any thing he may be 
advised to as proper ; only on the soap, as it is 
called by the name of crown soap, it seems 
necessary to use a stamp of that sort and per- 
haps no soap boiler in the king’s dominions 
has a better right to the crown 3ian himself. 

“ Nobody has wrote a syllable to me con- 
cerning his making use of the heimmer, or 
made uie least complaint of him or you. I am 
sorry however that he took it without leave. 
It was irregular, and if you had not approved 
of his domg it I should have thought it in- 
discreet Leave they say is light., and it 
seems to me a piece of reg^ect that was due 
to his aunt to ask it and I can scarce think 
she would have refused him the favour. 

“ I am glad to hear Jamey is so good and 
diligent a workman ; if he ever sets up at the 
goldsmith’s business, he must remember that 
there is one accomplishment without which 
he cannot possibly thrive in that trade, (i. e. 
to he perfectly honest.) It is a business that 
though ever so uprightly managed, is always 
liable to suspicion ; and if a man is once de- 
tected in the smallest fraud it soon becomes 
public, and every one is put upon their guard 
against him ; no one will venture to try his 
hands, or trust him to make up their plate ; 
so at once he is ruined. I hope my nephew 
will therefore establish a character as an 
honest and faithful, as well as skilful work- 
man, and then he need not fear employment. 

“And now as to what you propose for 
Benny I believe he may be, as you say, well 
enough qualified for it, and when he appears 
to be settled, if a vacancy should happen, it 
is very probable he may be thought of to sup- 
ply it ; but it IS a rule with me, not to remove 
any officer that behaves well, keeps regular 
accounts, and pays duly ; and I think tlie rule 
is founded on reason and justice. I have not 
shown any backwardness to assist Benny, 
where it could be done without injuring an- 
other. But if my friends require of me to 
gratify not only their inclinations, but their 
resentments, they expect too much of me. 
Above all things I dislike family quarrels, and 
when they happen among my relations, no- 
thing gives me more pain. If I were to set 
myself up as a judge of those subsisting be- 
tween you and brother’s widow and children, 
how unqualified must 1 be, at this distance, to 
determine rightly, especially having heard 
but one side. They always treated me with 
friendly and aflTectionate regard; you have 
done the same. What can I say between you, 
but that I wish you were reconciled, and that 
I will love that side best that is most ready to 
forgive and oblige the other. You will be 
angry with me here, for putting you and them 
too much upon a footing, but I 'shall neverthe- 
less be, B. FRANKLIN.” 
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“ Mn. D. Franklin. 

“ London, Nov. ifci, 1757. 

** My Dear Child, — During my illness, 
which continued near eight weeks, I wrote 
you several little letters, as I was able ; the last 
was by the packet which sailed from Fal- 
mouth above a week since : in that I informed 
you that my intermitting fever which had con- 
tinued to harass me, by frequent relapses, 
was gone of? and I have ever since been 
gathering strength and flesh. My doctor, 
Pothergul, who had forbid me the use of pen 
and ink, now permits me to write as much as 
I can without over fatiguing myself, and 
therefore I sit down to write more fully tlian 
I have hitlierto been able to do. 

“The 2d of September I wrote to you that 
I had had a violent cold and something of a 
fever, but that it was almost gone. How- 
ever, it was not long before I haS another se- 
vere cold, which continued longer than the 
first, attended by great pain in my head, the 
top of which was very hot, and when the pain 
went of? very sore and tender. These fits 
of pain continued sometimes longer tlian at 
others; seldom less than 12 hours, and once 
36 hours. I was now and then a little deli- 
rious: they cupped me on the back of the 
head, whch seemed to ease me for the present; 
1 took a great deal of bark, both in substance 
and infusion, and too soon thinkmg myself 
well, I ventured out twice, to do a little bu- 
siness and forward the service I am engaged 
in, and both times got fresh cold and fell down 
again ; my good doctor grew very angry with 
me, for acting contrary to his cautions and di- 
rections, and obliged me to promise more ob- 
servance for the future. He attended me very 
carefully and affectionately; and the good 
lady of the house nursed me khidly ; Billy was 
also of great service to me, in going from 
place to place, where I could not go myself, 
and Peter was very diligent and attentive. I 
took so much bark in various ways that 1 be- 
gan to abhor it ; I durst not take a vomit, for 
fear of my head ; but at last I was seized one 
morning with a vomiting and purging, the lat^ 
ter of which continued 3ie greater part of the 
day, and I believe was a kind of crisis to the 
distemper, carrying it clear off ; for ever since 
1 feel quite lightsome, and am every day j 
thering stren^ ; so I hope my seasoning is 
over, and that I shall enjoy better health 
during the rest of my stay in England. 

“ I have now before me, your letters of July 
17, July 31, August 11, August 21, Septem- 
ber 4, ^ptember 19, October 1, and October 9. 

I thank you for writing to me sofr^uentdy ai»d 
fully ; I believe I have missed none of your 
letters yet, but tho^ W Lyon, who was taken. 

“ You mention Mr. Lott’s being robbed, but 
do not say to what value ; was it ccmsideTablel 
I have seen Mr. and delivered him 

21 


Mrs. Garrigues’s letter. He is removed fhm 
Tumham Green ; when I return I’ll tell you 
every thing relating' to him, in the mean time 
I must advise Mrs. Garrigues not to write to 
him again, till I send her word how to direct 
her letters, he being unwilHi^, for some good 
reason^ t^t his present wife should know 
any thing of his having any connexions in 
America. He expresses great affection for 
his daughter and grandchildren. He has but 
one child here. 

“I have found David Edwards, and send 
you some of his letters, with one for his fa- 
ther. I am glad to hear that our friends at 
Newark got well through the small pox. 

“The above particulars are in answer to 
things mentioned in your letters, and so are 
what follow. 

“ Governor Shirley’s affeirs are still in an 
uncertain state ; he is endeavouring to obtain 
an inquiry into his conduct, but the confusion 
of public aifeirs occasions it to be postponed. 
He and 1 visit frequently. 

“ I make no doubt but reports will be spread 
by my enemies te my diiidvnntagc, but let 
none of them trouble you. If I find I can do 
my coiinti^ no good, I will take care at least 
not to do it any narm ; I will neither seek nor 
expect any thing for myself; and though I 
may perhaps not oe able to obtain for the peo- 
ple what they wish and expect, no mtorest 
shall induce me to betray the trust they have 
reposed in me ; so make yourself quite easy 
with regard to such reports. 

“ Mr. Hunter is better than he has been for 
a long time, he and his sister desire to be re- 
membered to you. 

“ I believe I left the seal with Mr. Parker. 

“ I am glad to hear that Mr. Boudinot has 
so seasonable a supply ; and hope he will not 
go to mining again. 

“lam obliged to all my friends that visit 
you in my absence. My love to them. 

“ Mr. Kalph delivered me your letters very 
obligingly ; he is well respected by people of 
value here. 

“ I thank you for sending me brother John- 
I ny’s journal ; I hope he is well, and sister 
^ad and the children. 

“ I am sorry to hear of Mr. Burt’s death. 
He came to me at New York, with a propo- 
sal that I did not approve o? but it showed his 
good will and respect for me ; when I retuHi 
I’D teD you what it was. 

“ I shall entertain Mr. Collinson and Dr. 
Fothergill with your account of Tidyuskin’s 
visit 

“ I should have read Sally’s French letter 
with more pleasure, but that I thought the 
French rather too wd to be all her own com- 
posing; I suppose her master must have cor- 
rect^ it But 1 am glad die is immoving 
in that and her music ; I send her a FVenefi 
Pamela. 
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“ You were very lucky in not insuring the 
Tum. We are obliged to Mr. Booth for his 
caie in that remittance. I suppose you have 
wrote to acknowledge the receipt of it I 
hare not yet seen Mr. Burkett 

** I am not much surprised at Green’s be- 
haviour; he has not an honest principle, I 
iear. I have not yet seen Mr. Walsteinholme, 
hut he is arrived. 

“ I am glad you sent to Elizabeth-town, and 
that Ben has got that good girl. I hope they 
will do well, when you write remember my 
love to her. 

“ December 3. I write by little and little 
as I can find time ; 1 have now gone through 
all your agreeable letters, which give me 
fresh pleasure every time I read them. Last 
night I received another, dated October 16, 
which brings me the good news that you and 
Sally were got safe home ; your last of the 9t]^ 
being from Elizabeth-town. Budden’s ship is 
not yet come up to London, but is daily ex- 
pected, having been some time at Cowes. Mr. 
Hall W sent me a bill, as you mention. Mr. 
Walsteinholme is come to town and I expect 
to see him to-day. When I have inquired 
how things are with Green, I shall write 
some directions to you what to do in the af- 
fair. 

** I am glad to liear that Miss Ray is well, 
and that you correspond. It is not convenient 
to be forward in giving advice in such cases. 
She has prudence enough to judge for her- 
self, and I hope she will judge and act for the 
best. 

“ I hear there is a miniature painter gone 
over to Philadelphia, a relation to John Rey- 
nolda If Sally’s picture is not done to your 
mind, by the young man, and tlie other gen- 
tleman is a good hand and follow's the busi- 
ness, suppose you get Sally’s done by him, 
and send it me with your small picture, that 
I may here get all our little family drawn in 
one conversation piece. 

“ I am sorry to hear of the general sick- I 
ness ; I hope it is over before this time, and 
that little Franky is recovered. 

“ I was as much disappointed in my inlen- | 
tion of writing by tliat packet as you were in 
not receiving letters by her, and it has since 
given me a great deal of vexation. I wrote 
to you by way of New York, the day after my 
arrival in London, which I do not find you 
have received. 

“ 1 do not use to be a backward correspon- 
dent though my sickness has brought me be- 
hind hand with ray friends in that respect 
Had I been well, I intended to have gone 
Tound among the shops, and bought some 
pretty things for you and my dear gW Sally, 
(whoM lit& hands you say eased 3 ^ur hea^ 
ache) to send by this ship, but I mu^ now de- 
fer it to the next, having only got a crimson 
satin cloak for you, the newest feshion, and 


the black silk for Sally ; but Billy sends her a 
scarlet feather, muff, and tippet, and a box of 
fashionable linen for her dress ; in the box is 
a thermometer for Mr. Taylor and one for Mr. 
Schlatter, which you will carefully deliver ; 
as also, a watch for Mr. Schlatter. I shall 
write to tliem ; the black silk was sent to Mr. 
Neates, who undertook to forward it in some 
package of his. 

“ It is now twelve days since I began to 
write this letter, and I still continue well, but 
have not, yet quite recovered my strength, 
flesh, or spirits. I every day drink a glass of 
infusion of bark in wine, by way of preven- 
tion, and hope my fever will no more return ; 
on fair days, which are but few, I venture out 
about noon. 

“ The agreeable conversation I meet with 
among men of learning, and the notice taken 
of me by persons of distinction, are the prin- 
cipal thii^ that soothe me for the present, 
under this painful absence from my family and 
friends. Yet those would not keep me here an- 
other week, if I had not other inducements ; 
duty to my country, and hopes of being able 
! to do it service. 

“ Pray remember me kindly to all that love 
us, and to all that we love. ’Tis endless to 
name names. B. FRANKLIN.” 


To the same, 

“ London, December 13, 1757 

“ Dear Madam, — I will not write to you, for 
the future, os a stranger whom I never had 
the happiness of seeing, but as to one with 
whom I have been for some time acquainted, 
for having had Uie pleasure for several months 
past, to be personally known to what you will 
reaulily allow, to be your better half, you’ll 
permit me to fancy, I am by no means ig- 
norant of the essential qualities of the other. 

“ I had for many years conceived a very 
high, and now find, a very just opinion of Mr. 
Franklin ; this I was naturally led to by tlie 
concurring testimony of every body knew 
him, (for the voice of his enemies,^ he had 
any, never reached me) and by tkjjjKportuni- 
ties I have had of judging for nSelf, during 
my correspondence with him for a aozen years. 
But though the notion 1 had formed of him, in 
my own mind, before I had the pleasure of 
seeing him, was really as far as it went, just 
enough ; I must confess it was very unequal 
to what I now know his singular merit de- 
servea 

“ I own it is somewhat odd, to entertain a 
lady with the character of her husband, who 
must herself, of all others, be the lea^ ig- 
norant in that particular. But as all who 
know me, know that I cannot help speaking my 
sentiments freely, on any subject that strik^ 
me in a great degree, so I chooee to write my 
mind in regard to Mr. Franklin, before all 
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others to you, because you are the most un- 
exceptionable judge of the truth and propriety 
of what I say, and because I am persuaded 
you will listen to me, not only with patience 
but with pleasure; and indeed, whatever 
your own personal qualities may be, however 
amiable and engaging in my mind, your be- 
ing the choice of such a man, must add great- 
ly to your honour, to be the wife of one who 
has so much ability, inclination, and success, 
if you view him in a public capacity, in being 
eminently useful to his country, must neces- 
sarily confer on you great reputation, and to 
be tJie bosom friend of one who is equally 
fitted to promote any kind of domestic hap- 
piness, must as necessarily be the con- 
stant spring of the most substantial comfort to 
you. 

“ For my own part, I never saw a man who 
was, in every respect, so perfectly agreeable 
to me. Some are amiable in one view, some in 
another, he in all. Now madam, as I Imow the 
ladies here consider him in exactly the same 
light I do, upon my word I think you should 
come over, with all convenient speed to look 
after your interest ; not but that I think him 
as faithful to his Joan, as any man breathing ; 
but who knows what repeated and strong temp- 
tation, may in time, and while he is at so great a 
distance from you, accomplish. Besides, what 
a delightful expedition would this be to Miss 
Franklin, and how much must it amuse and 
improve her, to see and live a while in this 
great ci^. I know you will object to the 
length of the voyage and the danger of the 
seas, but truly this is more terrible in appre- 
hension than in reality ; of all the ways of 
travelling it is the easiest and most expedi- 
tious ; and as for the danger, there has not a 
soul been lost between Philadelphia and this, 
in my memory ; and I believe, not one ship 
taken by the enemy. Is the trouble and risk 
then of such a voyage, to be compared in any 
degree, with the pleasure it will afford you 
and your best friends. By no means. Instead 
of being afraid of the sea, we ought to have a 
particular regard for it, as it is so far from be- 
ing a bar to the communication and inter- 
course of different and far distant countries, 
that it facilitates their correspondence in a 
very high degree. Nay more, it conveys in 
the floating castles of your mother country, 
that protection and assistance which I trust 
will soon give peace to your borders. I 
might urge as an additional inducement for 
you to come over in the spring, that the im- 
portant business with which Mr. Franklin is 
charged, in the service of his country, (which 
I dare say you would wish above all things 
may be brought to a happy conclusion) may 
very probably detain him more than one sea- 
son, which will exhaust your patience to such 
a deg^, that you may repent, when too late, 
you did not listen to my advice. 


I “ Your son I reaUy think one of the pret- 
! tiest young gentlemen I ever knew from 
America. He seems tome to have a solidity of 
judgment not very often to be met with in 
one of his years. This with the daily oppor- 
tunities he has of improving himsdf in the 
company of his father, who is at the same 
time his friend, his brother, his intimate, and 
easy comp^ion, affords an agreeable prospect, 
that your husband's virtues and usefulness to 
his country, may be prolonged beyond the date 
of his own life. 

“Your daughter (I wisli I could call her 
mine,) I find by the reports of all who know 
her, is a very amiable girl in all respects ; but 
of her I shall say nothing, till I have the plea- 
sure of seeing her. Only 1 must observe to 
you, that being the mistress of such a family, 
is a dcOTee of happiness perhaps tlie greatest 
that falls to the lot of humanity. I smcerely 
wish you, very long, the unabated enjoyment 
of them. I leave it to your friend, to write 
you every thing from this place, you would de- 
sire to know. But I cannot take my leave of 
you without informing you that Mr. F. has the 
good fortune to lodge with a very discreet 
good gentlewoman, who is particularly care- 
ful of him, who attended him during a veiy 
severe cold he was some time ago seiaed 
with, with an assiduity, concern, and ten- 
derness, which perhaps, only yourself could 
equal : ^ that I don’t think you could have a 
better substitute till you come over, to take 
him under your own protection. He is now 
perfectly recovered. 

“ My own family are, I thank €rod, just now 
in perfect health. My wife joins me in kind- 
est compliments to you and dear Miss, not for- 
getting her honest son David and his fire-side. 

I wish you a speedy and happy meeting with 
your friends on this side of the water, which 
will give great pleasure to, 

“WILUAM STRAHAN.” 


To the same, 

‘‘ Loivdon, January 14, 1758. 

“ Dear Debby, — I wrote a very lor^ let- 
ter to you lately, two whole sheets full, con- 
taining answers to all yours received durmg 
my sickness. I have since received your kind 
favours of November 13th and November 16th. 
It has given me great concern that jmu lefooukl 
be so msappointed in having no letters by cap- 
tain Luthwycke ; you know by this time how 
it happened ; but I wonder 3 rou should expect 
letters from me, by the way of Ireland ; it 
being quite out of my knowledge, when ves- 
sels are to sail from thence. • 

“ I am thankful to God for qiaring my lit- 
tle family in that time of general sicloiees, 
and hope to find them all well, at my return. 
TTie New York paper you sent me was the 
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Iftitest that came^ afld of use to our friend. 
He has offered to lay me a con- 
^nderable wag’er, that a letter he has wrote to 
you will bring: you immediately over hither; 
but I tell him I wUl not pick his pocket ; for 
I am sure there is no inducement strong 
enough to jwevail with you to cross the seas. 
I would be glad if I could tell you when I ex- 
pected to be at home, but that is still in the 
dark ; it is possible I may not be able to get 
away this summer; but I hope, if I stay an- 
other winter, it will be more agreeable than 
the greatest pai-t of the time I nave hitherto 
spent in England. But however I must bring 
my business to some conclusion. 

« I received Sally’s letter of November 12th, 
but cannot now write to her. I wrote to mv 
friends generally by last packet, and shall 
write to them again by a ship of Mr. Ralph’s, 
to sail from here in about a fortnight 1 am 
not yet quite so hearty as before my illness ; 
but 1 think I am daily stronger and better, so 
1 hope I have had my seasoning ; but much 
writing still disorders me. 

“My duty to mother, and love to Sally, 
Debby, Mr. Dunlap, and all friends that in- 
quire after me. B. FRANKLIN. 

“ Billy presents his duty to you and mother, 
and love to his sister.” 


To the same. 

“ London, January 21, 1758. 

“ My Db\b Child, — Mr. Lorimer, a friend 
who is going over to general Abercromby, to 
assist him as a secretary, called on me just 
now, to acquaint me that he is on the point 
of setting out 1 seize a minute or two just 
to let you know we are well, that is, 1 am 
well, compared to what I have been during a 
great p&rt of the time since my arrival, and I 
nope with the spring to recover my full 
strength. Billy is quite hearty, and presents 
his duty, love, &c. 

“ I have wrote to you by several opportu- 
nities, lately, and particularly one long letter 
of two sheets, which I hope will come to hand, 
as it contained a full answer to a number of 
yours received during my illness, and I have 
no copy of it 

I begin to think I shall hardly be able to 
return before this time twelve months. I am 
for doing effectually what I came about ; and 
1 find it requires both time and patience. You 
may think perhaps, that I can find many 
amusements here to pass the time ^eeably. 
|^l||ktrue, the regara and friendship I meet 
ipr|p^from persons of worth, and the conversa- 
of ingenious men, give me no small plea- 
sure ; but at this time of life, domestic com- 
ferts afibrd tlie most solid sati^^tion, and my 
uneasiness at being absent from my fiunily, 
and longing desire to be with them, make me 
often sigh m the midst of cheerful company. 


“ My love to my dear Sally. I confide in 
you the care of her and her education ; I jmd- 
mise myself the pleasure of finding her much 
iroprov^ at my return. 

“ While I am writing, three letters came 
in, one from Mr. Hall, one from Rhoads, an- 
other from Dr. Bond, but none from you : they 
are by way of Bristol. I must send this away 
imm^iately, lest Mr. Lorimer should be gone. 
My respects to those gentlemen, to whom I 
shall write, and to my other friends, by Mr. 
Ralph’s vessel, which sails next week. 

“ B. FRANKUN. 

“ P. S. When you write to Boston, give 
my love to sister Jenney — as I have not often 
time to write to her. If you please you may 
send her the inclosed little picture. 

“ B. F.” 


To the same. 

“ Philadelphia, May 1, 1758. 

“ Madam, — By favour of Miss D. Williams, 
I liad the pleasure of viewing on Wednesday 
the effigies in miniature, of your truly worthy 
spouse ; and as the sight of that valuable lit- 
tle piece revived some thoughts of u desire 
which I have been meditating for some years 
past, I took tlie liberty to request Miss Wil- 
liams to beg in my name, the favour of you, 
madam, not to suffer it to go entirely out of 
your hands so suddenly as seemed at first to 
be proposed, that so, I might have an oppor- 
tunity of explaining what that design was, 
and of submitting it to your consideration, 
which I choose to do in writing ; as in this 
way, I can more fully make it Known, toge- 
ther with my real motive, which I trust will be 
understood, as I am myself persuaded, that 
they are with the utmost sincerity of a much 
nobler kind than more sordid interested ex- 
pectations. 

“ Ever since I have been resident in Phila- 
delphia, I have entertained thoughts of per- 
forming a piece of mezzotinto, which I have 
several times practised in Boston, and which, 
so far as I know, has never yet been done in 
this city, nor have I ever heard of any person 
residing here beside myself, that was acquaint- 
ed with that business. As therefore such an 
attempt of mine would be the first of the kind 
in this place, I supposed that that considera- 
tion alone would add some value to the per- 
formance; and even make amends for any 
small defects of workmanship (I hoped there 
would be no very great onesj observable in it ; 
and on that account I was aesirouS of conse- 
crating it, as an offering of first fruits, to the 
memory of real and eminent worth. 

“And when I considered which way I 
should direct my choice for such a subject, my 
grateful sense of the many instances of Mr. 
FVanklin’s goodness to myself, his benevolent 
endeavours in private life, to promote the in- 
terest of any person, though no way connected 
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with his own, and to advance by his candid 
remarks and wise advice evei^ useful art in 
America; the great obligations which the 
whole leaned world confess themselves to be 
under to him for his important philosophical 
discoveries ; his honest, steady, and undaunted 
zeal in the cause of liberty ; his knowledge ci 
the true interests, and his wise counsels and 
unwearied labours for the real service of this 
province — ^ America in general — of his na- 
tion and his king — manifesting the invaluable 
friend, the eminent philosopher, the true 
patriot, the loyal subject, the honest, the truly 
great and good man — the boast of Boston, his 
native place — the blessing of Pennsylvania — 
the admiration of the world ! all these consi- 
derations bursting upon my mind at once with 
irresistible conviction, left me no room to| 
hesitate before I fixed my choice ; not that I 
imagine that any poor endeavours of mine can 
add to or help to perpetuate the fame of my 
proposed subject ; that is already sufficiently 
extended, and will never be forgotten so long 
as the lightning’s flash and thunder’s roar 
continue to remind mankind who it was that 
explained to them the nature, and taught them 
how to guard against the effects of that ter- 
rifying meteor. My prospect was rather in 
the first place, to give some other proof than 
bare words (which how poor soever in itself 
should yet be the best in my power) of my 
gratitude, and the humble respect I bear to 
such conspicuous merit ; and in the next place 
I hoped to preserve my own name from obli- 
vion; partly by being the first who should 
make such an attempt in this place; but 
chiefly by the judiciousness of my choice, and 
by fa^ening my name to one that is already 
fixed in the annals of fame. 

“ I hope I shall not be suspected, as guilty 
of the hated sin of fulsome adulation, since 
tlie most I can say, can be no more than feint 
echo of the united voices of men and collects 
ive bodies of men, the most respectable for 
learning in every civilized nation, and whose 
situations and circumstances in life, compared 
with Mr. Franklin’s, sets them above even 
the bare possibility of such a suspicion. The 
truth is, that when I began to \vrite, I intend- 
ed only a few lines, but bemg once engaged, 
the gratitude and veneration that dilates my 
heart, whenever I think or speak of Mr. 
Franklin, and the pride also, I will confess, 
springing from the reflection that I could call 
such a man my countryman, would force to 
themselves utterance, almost whether I would 
or not, and I could not without a great deal of 
pain, have withheld my real sentiments. 

“I should long since have asked of Mr. 
FranUin himself his permission, to carry such 
a design into execution, had it not been far a 
difficulty which I foresaw would occur, of ob* 
taining a good likeness : for though I profess 
rayself capable of imitating a good draught, 
21 * 


ready made to my hands, yet I have no pre- 
tensions todrawing after the life; and despair- 
ing of havii^ this point settled to my satis- 
faction, I su%red the thought to sleep; and 
though I have in that course of time had fre- 
quent opportunities of procuring the portndtg 
of other persons who had made Siemselves re- 
markable, and perhaps dear enough to a party 
to answer all my eicpectations of gain ; yet as 
I intended that my flrst essay should be con- 
strued as testifying my sense of the merit of 
the person represented; I could not think of 
wronging my conseijuence by making an ofier- 
ing to i£>ls, and this has b^n the true and 
onTy reason why my design has been so long 
dormant. 

**Mis8 Williams has assured me that you, 
madam, had the goodness to grant my first re- 
quest, very readUy, which has given me the 
opportunity of explaining myself thus for, and 
encouraged me to make the oftier and princi- 
pal one, which is no less, than tliat 1 may have 
your permission to attempt Mr. Franklin’s 
portrait in mezzotinto, on a copperplate of the 
usunl size, viz. about fourteen inches long 
and ten inches brood ; and that I may be m- 
lowed so much use of the little piece, above 
mentioned, as may be requisite for my direc- 
tion in the performance. 

“ If I am so happy as to obtain this suit, no 
endeavours in my power shall be wanting, to 
do as much justice as possible to my own gra- 
titude, and to my idea of the superlative merit 
I of the original ; that so, if possible, posterity 
I may not be mistaken in the resemblance of a 
I single lineament in the countenance of a man, 
for whose memory it will assuredly for ever 
have the highest regard ; and after I have 
done my utmost to this end, I shall cheerfully 
submit it to the examination and censure, or 
approbation of yourself, madam, and the circle 
of your friends; and if the performance should 
be judged as imperfect as that you would not 
choose to have it made public, I will govern 
myself entirely by your directions, and either 
lay aside all farther thoughts of the matter, or 
else with your permission make another fresli 
attempt, and even a third, rather than fail of 
success in an affeir which I am so heartily 
ambitious of accomplishing. 

“ If you please, madam, to favour me witli 
a few moments’ attention to this matter, I shall 
take the liberty after a few days of waiting 
upon you for your determination, to whicn 
shall be paid the greatest regard, W 

JAMES TURNER.” 


“ Mrs. Franklin. 

** Lonx»on, September 6, 1758. 

« My Dear Chiu>, — In mine of June 10th, 
by the Mercuir, captain Robinson, I mention- 
ed our having wen at Cambridge. We staid 
there a week, being entertained with great 
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kindness by tlie principal people, and shown 
all the curmties of the place ; and, returning 
hy another road to see more of the country, 
came again to London. I found the jour- 
ney advantageous to my health, increasing 
both my health and spirits, and therefore, as 
all the great folks were out of town, aj^ pub- 
lic business at a stand, I the more easily pre- 
vailed with myself to take another journey and 
accept of the mvitation. We had to be again 
at Cambridge at the commencement, the be- 1 
ginning of July. We went accordingly, were 
present at all the ceremonies, dined every day 
in their halls, and my vanity was not a little 
gratified by the particular regard shown me 
by the chancellor and vice-chancellor of the 
university, and the heads of colleges. After 
the commencement, we went from Cambridge, 
through Huntingdonshire into Northumber- 
landshire, and at Wellingborough, on inquiry, 
we found still living Mary Fisher, whose 
maiden name was Franklin, daughter and only 
child of Thomas Franklin, my father’s eldest 
brother: she is five years older than sister 
Douse, and remembers her going away with 
my father and his then wife, and two other 
children to New England, about the year 
1685. We have had no corresjxmdence with 
her since my uncle Benjamin’s death, now 
near 30 years. I knew slie had lived at Wel- 
lingborough, and had married there to one 
Mr. Richard Fisher, a ^izier and tanner, 
about fifty years ago, but did not expect to see 
either of them alive, so inquired for their pos- 
terity; I was directed to their house, and we 
found them both alive, but weak with age, 
very glad however to see us ; she seems to 
have been a very smart, sensible woman. 
They are wealthy, have left off business, and 
live comfortably. They have had only one 
child, a daughter, who died, when about thirty 
years of age, unmarried ; she gave me several 
of my uncle Benjamin’s letters to her, and ac- 
ouainted me where the other remains of the 
mmily lived, of which I have, since my return 
to London, found out a daughter of my fa- 
ther’s only sister, very old, and was never mar- 
ried. She is a good clever woman, but poor, 
though vastly contented with her situation, and 
very cheerful. The others are in different 
parts of the country : I intend to visit tlicm, 
but they were too much out of our tour in that 
journey. From Wellingborough we went to 
Eaton, about three or four miles, being the 
village where ray father was born, and where 
his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather 
had lived, and how many of the family before 
them we knov* not We went first to see the 
old house and grounds; they came to Mr. 
Pi«he»* with his wife, and after letting them 
fo»- some years, finding hi» rent something ill- 
paid, he them. The land is now added 
to another fhrm, and a echoed k^ in the 
house : it is a decayed old stone buiidiiig, but 


still known the name of Franklin House. 
Thence we went to visit the rector of the pa- 
rish, who lives close by the church, a very 
ancient building. He entertained us very 
kindly, and showed us the old church register, 
in which were the births, marriages, and bu- 
rials of our ancestors for 200 years, as early 
as his book began. His wife, a good-natured 
chatty old lady, (granddaughter of the famous 
archdeacon Palmer, who formerly had that 
parish, and lived there,) remembered a great 
deal about the family ; carried us out into the 
church-yard, and showed us several of their 
grave-stones, which were so covered with 
moss that we could not read the letters till she 
ordered a hardbrush and basin of water, with 
which Peter scoured them clean, and then 
Billy copied them. She entertained and di- 
verted us highly with stories of Thomas 
Franklin, Mrs. Fisher’s father, who was a 
conveyancer, something of a lawyer, clerk of 
the county courts, and clerk to the archdea- 
con, in his visitations ; a very leading man in 
all county aflairs, and much employed in pub- 
lic business. He set on foot a subscription for 
erecting chimes in their steeple, and com- 
pleted it, and we heard them play. He found 
out an easy method of saving their village 
meadows from being drowned, as they ui^ 
to be sometimes by tlie river, which method 
is still in being ; but when first proposed, no- 
body could conceive how it could be; but 
however they said if Franklin says he know’s 
how to do it, it will be done. His advice and 
opinion was sought for on all occasions, by all 
sorts of people, and he was looked upon, she 
said, by some, as something of a conjurer. He 
died just four years before I was born, on the 
same day of the same month. 

“Since our return to London I have had a 
kind letter from cousin Fisher, and another 
from the rector, which I send you. 

“From Eaton we went to Northampton, 
where we staid part of the day ; then went 
to Coventry, and from thence to Birmingham 
— here, upon ii^uiry, we soon found out 
yours, and cousin Wilkinson’s, and cou.sin 
Cash’s relations: first we fomid one of the 
Cash’s, and he went with us to Rebecca 
Flint’s, where we saw her and her husband : 
she is a turner and he a buttonmaker ; they 
have no children ; were very glad to see any 
person that knew their sister Williamson; 
told us what letters they had received, and 
showed us some of them ; and even showed 
us that they had, out of respect, preserved a 
keg, in which they had received a present of 
some sturgeon. They senj for their brother 
Joshua North, who came with his wife im- 
mediately to see us, he is a turner also, and 
has six children, a lively, active man. Mra 
Flint desired me to tell her sister that they 
live still in the edd house she left them in, 
which 1 think she says was their fother’a 
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Prom thence Mr. North went with us to your 
cousin Benjamin’a” 

[The leaf of the maDaKiipt book containinf tbe re- 
mainder of this letter torn out.] 


“ Mrs. Jane Mecom, Boston. 

** LoKDOif, September 16, 1758. 

Sister, — ^I received your favour 
of June 17th, I wonder you have had no let- 
ter from me since my being in England; I 
have wrote you at least two, and I think, a 
third before this, and what was next to wait- 
ing on you in person, sent you my picture. 
In June last I sent Benny a trunk of books, 
and wrote to him ; I hope they are come to 
hand, and that he meets with encouragement 
m his business. I congratulate you on the 
conquest of Cape Breton, and hope as your 
people took it by praying, the first time, you 
will now pray tliat it may never be given up 
again, which you then forgot Billy is well, 
but in the country. I left him at Tunbridge 
Wells, where we spent a fortnight, and he is 
now gone with some company to see Ports- 
mouth. We have been together over a great 
part of England this summer, and among 
other places, visited the town our father was 
bom in, and found some relations in that part 
of the country still living. 

“Our cousin Jane Franklin, daughter of 
our uncle John, died about a year ago ; we 
saw her husband, Robert Page, who gave us 
some old letters to his wife, from uncle Ben- 
iamin. In one of them, dated Boston, July 4, 
1723, he writes, your uncle Josiah has a 
daughter Jane, about 12 years old, a good hu- 
moured child. So keep up to your character, 
and don’t be an^ when you have no letters. 
In a little book ne sent her, called None but 
Christ,” he wrote an acrostick on her name, 
which for namesakes sake, as well as the good 
advice it contains, 1 transcribe and send you, 
viz. 

‘ Uluminated from on high, 

And shining brightly in your sphere. 

Ne’er feint, out keep a steady eye, 

Expecting endless pleasure there. 

Flee vice as you’d a serpent flee . 

Raise /atM and hope three stories higher, 

And let Christ’s endless love to thee 
Ne’er cease to make thy love aspire. 

Kindness of heart by words express. 

Lei your obedience be sincere, 

In (cayer and praise your God address. 

Nor cease, till he can cease to hear ’ 

“ After professing truly that I had a great 
esteem and veneration for the pious autlior, 
permit me a little to play the commentator 
and critic on these lines. The meaning of 
three stories higher, seems somewhat ob- 
scure. You are to understand then that faith, 
hope, and charity have been called the three 
steps of Jacob’s ladder, reaching from earth 
to heaven; our author calls them stories, 
likening rel^on to a buOding, and these are 


the three stories of the Christian edifice. Thus 
improvement in religion is called buHding 
up and edification. Faith is then the grouiM 
fi(x>r, hope is up one pair of stairs. My dear 
beloved Jenny, don’t aelight so much to dwell 
in those lower rooms, but get as fast as you 
can into the garret, for in truth the best room 
in the house is charity. For my part, I wish 
the house was tumm upside down; ’tis so 
difficult (when one is fat) to go up itairs; 
and not ody so, but I inline h>pe and faith 
may be more firmly built upon charity, than 
charity upon faith and hope. However that 
may be, I think it the better reading to say — 

Raise faith and hope one story higher. 

Correct it boldly, and I’ll support the altera- 
tion ; for when you are up two stories already, 
if you raise your building three stories higher 
you will make five in all, which is two more 
than there should be, you expose your upper 
rooms more to the winds and storms; and, 
besides, I am afraid the foundation will hardly 
I bear them, unless indeed you build with sucn 
light stuff as straw and stubble, and that you 
know won’t stand fire. 

“ Again, where the author says, “ Kindness 
of heart by words express.” Strike out toords 
and put in deeds. The world is too full of 
compliments already. They are the rank 
growtli of every soil, and choak the good 
plants of benevolence, and beneficence ; nor 
do I pretend to be the first in this comparison 
of words and actions to plants ; you may re- 
member an ancient poet, whose works we 
have all studied and copied at school long 
ago. 

A man of words and not of deedn 

l8 like a garden flill of weed*. 

“ ’Tis pity that good works, among some sorts 
of people, are so little valued, and good words 
admired in their stead: I mean seemingly 
pious discourses, instead of humane benevo- 
lent actions. Those they almost put out of 
countenance, by calling morality rotten mo- 
rality — righteousness ragged righteousness, 
and even filthy rag9---and when you mention 
virtue, pucker up their noses as if they smelt 
a stink ; at the same time that they eagerly 
snuff up an empty canting harangue, as if it 
was a poesy of the choicest flowers : so they 
have inverted the good old verse, and say now 

A man of doed* and not of word* 

I* like a garden full of 

I have forgot the rhyme, but remember ’tis 
something the very reverse of perfume. So 
much by way of commentary. My wife will 
let you see my letter, containing an account 
of our travels, which I would have you to 
read to sister Douse, and give my love to her. 

1 have no thoughts of returning till next year, 
and then may possibly have the pleasure of 
seeii^ you and yours — ^take Boston in my 
way home. 
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disposed, and have been carefully educat^, as 
that good habits have been early established 
and bad ones prevented, have less need of this 
art ; but all may be more or less benefited by 
it It is, in short, to be adopted for universal 
use. I imagme what I have now been \mting 
will seem to savour of great presumption : I 
must therefore speedily finish my little picoo, 
and cummunicute the manuscript to you, that 
you may judge whether it is poaiible to make 
good such pretensions. I shall at the same 
time hope for the benefit of your correctiona 
“ B. FRANKUN. 


“ Miss Stevenson^ Wanstead. 

“ Cra-tem Street, May 16, 1760. 

“I SEND my good girl the books I men- 
tioned to her last night I beg her to accept 
of them 08 a small mark of my esteem and 
friendship. They are written in the familiar 
easy manner for which the French are so re- 
markable ; and afford a good deal of jdiiloso- 
phic and practical knowledge, unembarrassed 
with the dry mathematics used by more ex- 
act reasoners, but which is apt to discourage 
young beginners. 

“ I would advise you to read witli a pen in 
your hand, and enter in a little book short 
hints of what you find that is curious, or tliat 
may be useful ; for this will be the best me- 
thod of imprinting such particulars in your 
memory, where they will be ready, either for 
practice on some future occasion, if they are 
matters of utility ; or at least to adorn and im- 
prove your conversation, if they ‘are rather 
points of curiosity. And as many of the terms 
of science are such as you cannot have met 
with ill your common reading, and may there- 
fore be unacquainted witli, I thkik it would 
be well for you to have a good dictionary at 
hand, to consult immediately when you meet 
with a word you do not comprehend the pre- 
cise meaning of This may at first seem trou- 
blesome and interrupting ; but it is a trouble 
that will daily diminish, as you will daily find 
leas and less occasion for your dictionary, as 
you become more acquaint^ with the terms; 
and in the mean time you will read with 
more satisfaction, because with more under- 
standing. When any point occurs, in which 
you would be glad to have fartlier information 
than your book affords you, I beg you would 
not in the least apprehend, that I should think 
it a trouble to receive and answer your ques- 
tions. It will be a pleasure, and no trouble. 
For though I may not be able, out of my own 
little stocK of knowledge, to a6hrd you what 
you require, I can easily direct you to the 
CKmks, where it may most readily be found. 
Adieu, and believe me ever, my dear friend, 
“R FRANKLIN.” 


“ John Baskarville,* 

“ Cravem Street, London, 17Ca. 

“ Dear Sir, — Let me give you a pleasant 
instance of the prejudice some have enter- 
tained against your work. Soon after I re- 
turned, discoursing with a gentleman con- 
cerning the artists of Birmingham, he said 
you would be a means of blmding all the 
renders in the nation ; for the strokes of your 
letters being too thin and narrow, hurt the 
eye, and he could never read a line of them, 
without pain. I thought, said I, you were 
going to complain of the gloss of the paper, 
whicn some object to. “ No, no,” said he, “ I 
have heard that mentioned, but it is not that ; 
it is in the form and cut of the letters them- 
selves : they have not that height and thick- 
ness of the stroke, which makes the common 
printing so much the more comfortable to the 
eye:” You see this gentleman was a con- 
noisseur. In vain I endeavoured to support 
your character against the charge ; he knew 
what he felt, and could see the reason of it, 
and several other gentlemen among his friends 
had made the same observation, &,c. Yester- 
day he called to visit me, when, mischievously 
bent to try his judgment, I stepped into my 
closet, tore off the top of Mr. Caslon’s speci- 
men, and produced it to him as yours, brought 
with me from Birmingham; saying, I had 
been examining it, since he spoke to me, and 
could not for my life perceive the disprojxDr- 
tion he mentioned, desiring him to point it out 
to me. He readily undertook it, and went over 
the several founts, showing me every where 
what he thought instances of that dispropor- 
tion; and declared, that he could not then 
read the specimen, without feeling very 
strongly the pain he had mentioned to me. I 
spar^ him that time, the confusion of being 
told, that these were the types he had been 
reading all his life, with so much ease to his 
eyes ; the types his adored Newtoa 4 b printed 
with, on which he has pored not a little ; nay, 

• John BaHkcrvilIc, a celebrslwl lype-foiinder and 
printer, wag born in 1706, at Wqttrerley, in the county 
of Worcester. Having a jgldl estate of about sixty 
pounds a-year, but not bjiMib any profession ; in 1726 
he became a schoolmastei^at Birmingham, which he 
continued many years. Afterwards he entered upon 
the japanning business, which succeeded so well, as to 
enable him to purchase a country house and set up his 
carriage ; each panne! of which w'as a distinct picture, 
and the whole might be considered as a pattern card of 
his trade. In 1750, he began business as a type-founder, 
on which he spent many hundreds before he could pro 
duce a letter to please himself By perseverance he 
succeeded, and in 1756 published an edition of Virgil in 
quarto, which was followed by Paradise Lost, the Bi 
ble. Common Prayer, and several other works. In 1765, 
he applied to Dr. Franklin, then at Paris, to sound the 
literati there, respecting the purchase of his types, but 
the proposal was not accepted. Tliey were many years 
after purchased by the celebrated M. de Beaumarchais, 
and employed in pdnting his edition of the works of 
Voltaire. Baskerville died at Birmingham, in 1775: and 
as be bad an averaioa to churchyards, be was by his 
own direction buried in a mausoleum erected on his 
own grounds. 
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the very typ^ his own book is printed with ; 
(for he is himself an author) and yet never 
discovered this painhil disproportion in them, 
till he thought they were yours. 

«B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Lord Karnes. 

“ P 0 RT 8 MODTH, August 17, 1761. 

“ My Dear Lord, — I am now waiting 
here only for a wind to waft me to America, 
but cannot leave this happy island and my 
friends in it, without extreme regret, though 
I am going to a country and a people that I 
Jove. I am ^ing from the old world to the 
new ; and I fancy I feel like those who are 
leaving this world for the next ; grief at the 
parting ; fear of the passage ; hope of the fu- 
ture: these different passions all affect their 
minds at once ; and these have tendered me 
down exceedingly. It is usual for the dying 
to heg forgiveness of their surviving friends, 
if they have ever offended them. Can you, 
my lord, forgive my long silence, and my not 
acknowledging till now the favour you did me 
in sending me your excellent book * Can you 
make some allowance for a fault in otliers 
which you have never experienced in your- 
self ; for the bad habit of postponing from day 
to day, what one every day resolves to do to- 
morrow 1 A habit that grows upon us with 
years, and whose only excuse is we know not 
how to mend it If you are disposed to favour 
me, you will also consider how much one’s 
mind is taken up and distracted, Iw the many 
little affairs one has to settle, before the un- 
dertaking such a voyage, after so long a re- 
sidence in a coimtry ; and how little, in such 
a situation, one’s mind is fitted for serious and 
attentive reading, which with regard to the 
elements of criticism^ I intend^ before I 
sliould write. I can now only confess and en- 
deavour to amend. In packing up my books, 
1 have reserved yours, to read on the passage. 
1 hope I shall therefore be able to write to 
you upon it soon after my arrival At present 
I can only return my thanks, and say that the 
parts I have read gave me both pleasure and 
instniction ; that I am convinced of your po- 
sition, new as it was to me, that a good taste 
in the arts contributes to the improvement of 
morals ; and that 1 have had the satisfaction 
of hearing the work universally commended 
by those who have read it 

“ And now, my dear sir, accept my sincere 
tlumks for the kindness you have shown me, 
and my best wishes of hapidness to you and 
yours. Wherever I am, I shall esteem the 
friendship you honour me with as one of the 
feliciti^ of my life ; I shall endeavour to cid- 
tivate it by a more punctual correspcmdence ; 
and I hope frequent^ to bear of your wel&re 
and profiperity. R FRANKLIN.’’ 


To the same. 

" Craven Street, London, June 2, 1765. 

“ My Dear Lord, — I received with great 
pleasure your friendly letter, by Mr. Alexan- 
der, which 1 should have answered sooner, 
by some other conveyance, if I had not un- 
derstood that his stay here was like to be so 
long. 1 value myself extremely on the con- 
tinuance of your regard, which I hope here- 
after better to deserve, by more punctual re- 
turns in tlie correspondence you honour me 
with. 

“ You require my history from the time I 
set sail for America. I left England about Uie 
end of August, 1762, in company with ten sail 
of merchant ships, under a convoy of a man 
of war. We had a pleasant passage to Ma- 
deira, where we were kindly received and 
entertained; our nation being then in high 
honour with the Portuguese, on account < f 
the protection we were then affording them 
against the united invasions of France and 
Spain. ’Tis a fertile island, and the different 
heights and situations among its mountains, 
afford such temperaments of air, that all the 
fruits of northern and southern countries are 
produced there : corn, grapes, apples, peaches, 
oranges, lemons, plantains, bananas, &c. Here 
we furnished ourselves with fresh provisions, 
and refreshments of all kinds ; and after a few 
days proceeded on our voyage, running south- 
ward until we got into the trade winds, and 
then with them westward, till wc drew near 
the coast of America. The weather was so 
favourable that there were few days in which 
we could not visit from ship to ship, dining 
with each other, and on board of the man of 
war; which made the time pass agreeably, 
much more so than when one goes in a t ingle 
'ship; for this was like travelling in a moving 
village, with all one’s neighbours about one. 
On the first of November, I arrived safe and 
well at my own home, after an absence of 
near six years ; found my wife and daughter 
well ; the latter grown quite a woman, with 
many amiable accomplishments acquired in 
my absence, and my friends as hearty and af- 
fectionate as ever : with whom my house was 
filled for many days, to congratulate me on 
my return. I had been chose yearly during 
my absence to repre^nt the city of Philadel- 
phia in our provmcial assembly ; and on my 
appearance in the house, they voted me three 
thousand pounds sterling for my services in 
England, and their thanes delivered by the 
speaker. In Februair following my son ar- 
rived with my new (laughter ; fw with my 
consent and approbation he married, scion after 
I left England, a very agreeable West India 
lady, with whom he is very happy. I accom- 
panied him to his government, where he met 
with the kindest reception from the people of 
all ranks, and has liv^ with them ever since 
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in the greatest harmony. A river only parte 
that province and ours, and his residence is 
within seventeen miles of me, so that we fre- 
^ently see each other. In the spring of 1763, 
1 set out on a tour through all the northern 
colonies to inspect and regulate the po^of* 
fices in the several provinces. In this jour- 
ney I spent the summer, travelled about 1600 
miles, and did not get home till the beginning 
of November. The assembly sitting Sirougn 
the following winter, and warm disputes 
arising between them and the governor, I be- 
came wholly engaged in public affairs; for 
besides my duty as an assemblyman, I had 
another trust to execute, that of being one of 
the commissioners appointed by law to dis- 
Dose of the public money appropriated to the 
raising and paying an army to act against the 
Indians, and defend the frontiers. And then 
in December, we had two insurrections of the 
back inhabitants of our province, by whom 
twenty poor Indians were murdered, that had, 
from the first settlement of this province, 
lived among us, under the protection of our 
government This gave me a good deal of 
employment; for as the rioters threatened 
further mischief, and their actions seemed to 
be approved by an ever-acting party ; I wrote 
a pamphlet entitled “A Narrative^ &c.” 
(which I think I sent you) to strengthen the 
hands of our weak government, by render- 
ing the proceedings of the rioters unpopular 
and odious. This had a good effect: and 
afterwards, when a great body of them with 
arms marched towaros the capital, in defiance 
of the government, with an avowed resolution 
to put to death one hundred and for^ Indian 
converts then under its protection, I formed 
an association at the governor’s request, for 
his and their defence, we having no militia. 
Near 1000 of the citizens accordingly took 
arms; governor Penn made my house for 
some time his head-quarters, and did every 
thing by my advice ; so that for about forty- 
eight hours, I was a very great man ; as I had 
been once some years before, in a time of 
public danger. But the fighting-face we put 
on, and the reasonings we used with the in- 
surgents, (for I went at the request of the go- 
vernor and council, with three otliers, to meet 
and discourse them) having turned them back 
and restored quiet to the city, I became a less 
man than ever : for I had by this transaction 
made myself many enemies among the popu- 
.ace; and the governor (with whose family 
our public disputes had long placed me in an 
unfriendly light, and the services I had lately 
rendered him not being of the kind that make 
a man acceptable) thinking it a favourable op- 
portunity, joined the whole weight of the pro- 
prietary interest to get me out of the assem- 
bly; which was accordii^ly efi^tcted at the 
last election, by a majority of about twenty- 
five in 4000 voters. The house, however. 


I when they met in October, approved of the 
resolutions taken, while I was speaker, of 
petitioning the crown for a change of govern- 
ment, and requested me to return to England, 
to prosecute that petition; which service I 
accordingly undertook, and embarked the be- 
ginning of November last, being accompanied 
to the ship, sixteen miles, by a cavalcade of 
three hundred of my friend^ who filled our 
sails with their good wishes, and I arrived in 
thirty days at London. Here I have been ever 
since, engaged in that and other public affairs 
relating to America, which are like to con- 
tinue some time longer upon my hands ; but I 
promise you that when I am quit of these, I 
will engage in no other; and that as soon as 
I have recovered the ease and leisure I hope 
for, the task you require of me, of finishing 
my Art of Virtue^ shall be performed. In the 
mean time, I must request you would excuse 
me on this consideration, that the powers of 
the mind are possessed by different men in 
different degrees, and that every one cannot, 
like lord Karnes, intermix literary pursuits 
and important business without prejudice to 
either. 

“ I send you herewith two or three other 
pc^phlets of my writing on our political af- 
fairs, during my short residence in America; 
but I do not insist on your reading them ; for I 
know you employ all your time to some use- 
ful purpose. 

“ In my passage to America, I read your 
excellent work The Elements of Criticism, 
in which I found great entertainment : much 
to admire and nothing to reprove. I only 
wished you had examined more fiilly the sub- 
ject of music, and demonstrated that the plea- 
sure which artists feel, in hearing much of 
that compiled in the modem taste, is not the 
natural pleasure arising from melody or har- 
mony of sounds, but of the same kind with the 
pleasure we feel on seeing the surprising 
feats of tumblers and dancers who ex- 
ecute difficult things. For my part, I take 
this to be really the case, and suppose it the 
reason why those, who being unpractised in 
niusic, and therefore unacquainted with those 
difficulties, have little or no pleasure in hear- 
ing this music. Many pieces of it are mere 
compositions of tricks. I have sometimes at a 
concert, attended by a common audience, 
placed myself so as to see all their faces, and 
observed no signs of pleasure dur^ the per- 
formance of much that was admired by the 
performers themselves; while a plain old 
Scottish tune^ which they disdained, and could 
scarcely be prevailed upon to play, gave ma- 
nifest and general delight Give me leave on 
this occasion to extend a little the sense of 
your position, that “Melody and harmony are 
separately a^preeable, and in union delightful,” 
and to give it as my opiniem that the reason 
why the Scottish tunes have lived so long 
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and will probably live fat ever (if they escape 
being rtifled in modem afifected ornament,) m 
merSy this, that they are really compoeiUons 
rf melody and harmony united, or rather thM 
their mekdy is harmony, I mean the simple 
tunes, sung by a single voice. As this will 
appear panuloxical, I must explain my mean- 
ing. In common accepftatkm mdeed, only an 
agreeable successum of sounds is called melo- 
dy ; and only the co-existem^ of agreeable 
sounds, harmony. But since the memory is 
capable of retaining for some moments a per- 
fect idea of the pitch of a oast sound, so as to 
compare with it the pitch or a preceding sound, 

ment, ere may and does from thence arise 
a sense of harmony between present and past 
sounds, equally pleasing with that between 
two present sounds. Now the construction 
of the old Scotch tunes is this, that almost 
every preceding emphatical note, is a third, a 
fifth, an octave, or in short some note that is 
in concord with the preceding note. Thirds 
are chiefly used, which are very pleasing con- 
cords. I use the word emphatical, to distin- 
guish those notes, which have a stress M on 
them in singing the tune, from the lighter 
connecting notes, that serve merely like 
grammar articles to tack the others together. 
That we have a most perfect idea of sounds 
just past, I might appeal to all unacquainted 
with music, who know ho\v easy it is to re- 
peat a sound in the same pitch with one just 
heard. In tuning an instrument, a good ear 
can as easily determine that two strings are 
in unison, by sounding them separately, as by 
sounding them together ; their dis^eeraent 
is also as easily perceived. I believe I may 
say, more easily and better distinguished when 
sounded separately: for when soui^ed to- 
gether, though you know by the beating, that 
one is higher than the other, you cannot tell 
which it is. Farther, when we consider by 
whom these ancient tunes were composed, and 
how they were first perfinmed, we shall see 
that such harmonica! succession of sounds was 
natural and even necessary in their constnac- 
tion. They were compo^ by the minstrels 
of those days, to be on the harp ac- 

compamed by the voice, ^e harp was strung 
with wire, and had no contrivance, like that 
in the modem harpsichord, which the 
sound of a precedii^ note could be stopt the 
moment a succeeding note began ; to avoid 
actual discoid, it was therefore necessary, that 
the preceding emphatic note should be a 
chord with the preceding, as those sounds 
must exist at the same time. Hence arose 
that beauty in those tunes that has so long 
pleased, and will {dease for ever, though men 
scarce know why. Thatthey were originally 
composed fisrthe harp, and of the most aunple 
kind, — ^I mean a harp without any half notes, 
but those in the naWal scale, and with no 
22 


more than two octaves of strings from C to 
C, I conjecture, from another circumstance, 
which is, that not one of those tunes re^ly an- 
cient has a single artificial half note in it ; and 
that in tunes, where it was most convenient 
for the voice to use the middle note of the 
harp, ftfid place the key in F, there the B, 
which if used should be a B flat, is always 
omitted by passing over it with a third. The 
connoisseurs in modem music, will say, — I 
have no taste; but I cannot help adding, that 
I believe our ancestors in hearing a good song 
distinctly articulated, sung to one of those 
tunes, and accompanied by the harp, felt more 
real pleasure tlian is communicat^ by the 
generality of modern operas, exclusive of that 
arising from the scenery and dancing. Most 
tunes of late composition, not Imving the natu- 
ral harmony united with their melody, have 
recourse to the artificial harmo^ of a bass, 
and other accompanying parts. This support, 
in my opinion, the old tunes do not need, and 
are rather confused than aided by it. Who- 
ever has heard James Oswald play them on 
his violincello, will be less inclined to dispute 
this with me. I have more than once seen 
tears of pleasure in the eyes of his auditors ; 
and vet I think, even his playing those tunes 
would please more, if he gave mem less mo- 
dem ornament 

“ My son, when we parted, desired me to 
present his affectionate respects to you, lady 
kames, and your amiable children; be so 
good, with those, to accept mine, and believe 
me with the sincerest esteem, my dear lord, 
&c. , B. FRANKUN. 

“ P. S. I promise myself the pleasure of 
seeing you and ray other friends in Scotland 
before I return to America.” 


To the samc.^ 

" London, April 11, 1767. 

“ My Dear Lord, — I received your oblig- 
ing favour of January the 19th. You have 
kindly relieved me from the pain I had long 
been under. You are goodness itself. 1 
ought to have answered yours of December 
25, 1765. I never receiv^ a letter that con- 
tained sentiments more suitable to mj^ own. 
It found me under much agitation of mind on 
the very important subject it treated. It for- 
tified me greatly in the judgment I was in- 
clined to form (though contrary to the gene- 
ral vogue) on the then delicate and critical 
situation of afikirs between Great Britain and 
the colonies, and on that weighty point, their 
union. You guessed aright m supposing that 
1 would not be a mule in that ^y. I was 

* Lord Kamo* Jud written to Dr. FranJclin a* early 
aa 178i5, when tlie flrat advices readied England of the 
diforden oecasioned the attempts to carry the 
stamp act into exeeotion ; and be had written a s». 
condletter to him on the same sub^i in the beginnli^ 
of 1787. This if a copy of Dr. mnklin's answer lo 
tbeae tettera 
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extremely busy, attendi^ members of both clause, that empty houses, bams, &c. should 
ho wa oB , tiifi)rmii]g, explainmg, consulting, dis- be hii^ for them; and that the req)ective 
puting, in a continual hurry from momi^ to provinces, where they were, should py the 
3^ht, till the affiiir was happily ended. Dur- expense arid furnish b^ing, dnna, and 
mg the course of its being called before the some other articles to the soldiers, gratis. 
bouse of commons, I spoke my mind pretty There is no way for any province to do this 
freely. Inclosed, I send you the imf^rfoct but the assembly’s making a law to raise 
account that was taken of that examinatioii : the money. Pennsylvania assembly has made 
you will there see how entirely we agree, such a law; New York assembly lias refused 
except in a point of fact, of which you could to do it: and now all the talk here is, of send- 
not but be misinformed ; the papers at that ing a force to compel them, 
time being full of mistaken assertions, that The reasons given by the assembly to the 
the colonies had been the cause of the war, governor for the refusal, are, that they under- 
and had ungratefully refused to bear any part stand the act to mean the furnishing such 
of the expense of it I send it you now, be- things to soldiers only while on their march 
cause I apprehend some late accidents are through the country, and not to great bodies 
likely to revive the contest between the two of soldiers, to be fixed, as at present, in the 
countriea I fear it will be a mischievous one. province; the burden in the latter case being 
It becomes a matter of great importance, that greater than the inhabitants can bear : that it 
clear ideas should be formed on solid princi- would put it in the power of the captain-ge- 
ple% both in Britain and America, of the true neral to oppress the province at pleasure, &c. 
political relation between them, and the mu- But there is sumiosed to be another reason at 
tual duties belonging to that relation. Till bottom, which they intima^ though th^ do 
this is done, they will be often jarring. I not plainly express it, to wit, that it is of the 
know none whose knowledge, sagacity, and nature of an ifdemal tax laid on them byper- 
impartiality qualify him so thoroughly for such liament, which has no right so to do. T^eir 
a service as yours do you. I wish therefore refusal is here called rebellum, and punish- 
you would consider it You may thereby be ment is thought of. 

the happy instrument of great good to the na- “ Now waving that point of right, and sup- 
tion, and of preventing much mischief and posing the legislatures in America sutxndinate 
bloodshed. I am fully persuaded with you, to the legislature of Great Britain, one might 
that a, consolidating union, by a fair and equal conceive, I think, a power in the superior le- 
representation of ml the parts of this empire gislature to forbid the inferior legislatures 
in parliament, is the only firm basis on which making particular laws ; Imt to enjoin it to 
its political grandeur and prosperity can be make a particular law, contrary to its own 
founded. Ireland once wished it, but now re- judgment, seems improper ; an assembly or 
jecta it The time has been, when the colo- parliament not being an executive officer of 
nies might have been pleased with it : they government, whose duty it is, in law making, 
are now indifferent about it ; and if it is mucn to obey orders, but a deliberative body, who are 
longer delayed they too wiU refuse it. But to consider what comes before them, its pro- 
the pride of this peoj^e cannot bev the thought priety, practicability, or possibility, to de- 
of it, and therefore it will be delayed. Every tenmne acccMrdingly ; the very nature of a 
man in England seems to consider himself as parliament seems to destroyed, by suppoe- 
a piece of a sovereign over America ; seems mg it may be bound and compelled by a Ww 
to jostle himself into tlie throne with the king, of a superior parliament, to r^e a law oUn- 
ana talks of our subjects in the colonies. The trary to its own judgment 
parliament cannot well and wisely make laws ** Indeed the act of parliament in question 
suited to the colonies, without being properiy has not, as in other a<^ when a duty is en- 
and truly informed of their circumstances, joined, directed a penalty on mwlect or re- 
abilities, t^per, 6lc. This it cannot be with- nisal, and a mode of recoveiiair^at penalty, 
out representatives from thence ; and yet it is It seems, therefor^ to the wme in America 
ond m this ^wer, and averse to the only as a mere requisition, wliani they are at Uber- 
means of i^uiring necess^ knowledge ty to comply with dLHol^as it may suit or not 
for exercising it ; which is desiring to be om- suit the dirorent dMpnsUuoces of the difer- 
nipotent wimout being omnwctent. ent provincea PqnUqrlvania has therefore 

^*I have mentioi^uiat the cont^ is likely voluntarily complied. New York, as I said 
to be revived. It is on this occasion : in the b^ne, has refum. 'Hie minisby that made 
same session with the stamp act, an act was the act, and all their adherents, call ^ ven- 
passed to regulate the auaitering of soldiers geanoe. The present ministry are perplexed, 
m America : when the bill was first brought and the measures they will finally take on the 
in, it contained a clause, 6ia|^ering the of- occasion are yet unl^wn. l^t sure I am 
ficers to quarter their soldien in private that force is used, great mischief will en- 
bouaea: this we warmly opposed, and (pit it m»; the ailectkiis or the people of America 
cmittiea. The hiB paised, novrever, with a to this country wiU be aUemdied ; your com- 
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merce will be diminished ; and a total separa- 
tion of interests be the final conseqnence. 

“ It is a common, but mistaken notion here, 
that the colonies were planted at the expense 
of pariiamen|; and that therefore the peirlia- 
raent has a right to tax them, Slc, The truth 
is, they were planted at the expense of pri- 
vate adventurers, who went over there to set- 
tle, with leave of the king, given by charter. 
On receiving this leave, and those charters, 
the adventurers voluntarily engaged to re- 
main the king's subjects, though in a foreign 
country ; a country which had not been con- 
quered by either king or parliament, but was 
possessed by a free people. 

“When our planters arrived, they pur- 
chased the lands ot* tlie natives, without put- 
ting king or parliament to any expense. Par- 
liament had no hand in their settlement, was | 
never so much as consulted about their consti- 
tution, and took no kind of notice of them, till 
many years after they were established. I 
except only the two modem colonies, or rather 
attempts to make colonies, (for they succeed 
but poorly, and as yet hardly deserve tlie name 
of colonies,) I mean Georgia and Nova Scotia, 
which have hitherto been little better than 
parliamentary jobs. Thus all the colonies 
acknowledge the king as their sovereign ; his 
governors there represent his person : laws are 
made by their assemblies or little parliaments, 
with the governor's assent, subject still to the 
king’s pleasure to affirm or annul them. Suits 
arising in the colonies, and between colony j 
and colony, are determined by the king in 
council. In this view they seem so many 
separate little states, subject to the same 
prince. The sovereignty of the king is tliere- 
fore easily understood. But nothing is more 
common here than to talk of the sovereignty 
of PAnLiAMETrr, and the sovereignty of this' 
nation over the colonies; a kind of sovereignty, 
the idea of which is not so clear, nor does it 
clearly appear on what foundation it is esta- 
blished. On the other hand it seems neces- 
sary for the common good of the empire, that 
a power be lodged somewhere, to regulate its 
general commerce; this can be jdaced no 
wliere so properly as in the parliament of 
Great Britain; and therefore, though that 
power has in some instances been executed 
with great partiality to Britain, and prejudice 
to the colonic^ they have nevertheless alwaj^ 
submitted to it. Custom houses are establish- 
ed in all of them, by virtue of laws made here, 
and the duties instantly paid, except by a few 
smugglers, such as are here and m all coun- 
tries ; but internal taxes laid on them by par- 
liament, are still and ever will be objected to, 
for the reason that you will see in the men- 
tioned examination. 

“ Upon the whede, I have lived so great a 
part of my life in Britain, and have foimed so 
many friendelupB in it, that 1 love it, and sin- 


cerely wirfi it prosperity; and therefore wisli 
to see that unfon, on which alone I thiink it 
can be secured and established. to Ame- 
rica, the advantages of such aii union to her 
are not so apparent She may su^r at pre- 
sent under the arbitrary power ot this county ; 
she may sufier fiar a while in a separation 
from it; but these are temporary evils which 
she will outgrow. Scotland and Ireland are dif- 
ferently circumstanced. Confined by the sea, 
they can scarcely increase in numbers, wealth 
and stren^, so as to overbalance England. 
But Americ^ an immense territory, favou^ 
by nature, with all ach^tages of climate, soils, 
great navigable rivers, liUces, &c. must be- 
come a great country, populous and mighty ; 
and will, in a less time than is generally con- 
ceived, te able to shake off any shackles that 
may be imposed upon her, and perhaps place 
them on the impoeers. In tihe mean time every 
act of oppression will sour their tempers, les- 
sen greatly if not annihilate the profits of your 
commerce with them, and hasten their final 
revolt ; for the seeds of liberty are universally 
found there, and nothing can eradicate them. 
And yet there remains among that people, so 
much respect, veneration, and affection for 
Britain, that if cultivated prudently, with a 
kind us^ and tenderness for their privileges, 
they mi^t be easily governed still for ages, 
without force or any considerable expense. 
But I do not see here a sufficient quantity of 
the wisdom that is necessary to produce such 
a conduct, and I lament the want of it 

“ I borrowed at Millar’s the new edition of 
your Principles of Equity, and have read witli 
great pleasure the preliminary discourse on the 
principles of morality. I have never before met 
with any thing so satisfectoiy on the subject 
While reading it, I made a few remarks as I 
went along. They are not of much import- 
ance, but I send you the paper. 

“ I know the lady you mention (Mrs. Mon- 
tague ;) having, when in England before, met 
her once or twice at lord Bath’s. I remem- 
ber I then entertained the same opinion of her 
that you express. On the strength of your 
recommendation, I purpose soon to wait on 
her. 

“ This is unexpectedly grown a lom^ letter. 
The visit to Scotland, and the Art of Virtue 
we will talk of hereafter. It is now time to 
say, that I am, with increasing esteem and 
affection, B. FR^^LIN.”* 


“Lord Kames. 

“ Lokdon, February 21, 1789. 

“ My Dear Fribfid, — I received your ex- 
cellent paper on the preferable use of oxen in 

*Tbia letter was intereejpted by the Britiah mioiatry ; 
Dr. F. bad nvaerved a copy of it, which waa afterwards 
transmitted to knd Karnes ; but the wisdom that eom - 
posed and conveyed it wu thrown away upon tbe men 
at that tune in power. 
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agricukurei and have put it in the way of be- 
ing communicated to the public here. I have 
obeerved in America, that the fanners are 
mcH'e thriving in tho^ parts of the country 
where homed cattle are used, than in those 
where the labour is done by horses. The lat- 
ter are said to require twice the quantity of 
land to maintain them ; and after all are not 

§ )od to eat — at least we don't think them so. 

ere is a waste of land that might afford sub- 
sistence for so many of the human speciea 
Perhaps it was for this reason that the He- 
brew lawgiver having promised that the chil- 
dren of Israel should be as numerous as the 
sands of the sea, not only took care to secure 
the health of individuals, by regulating their 
diet, that they might be fitter for producing 
children, but also forbid their using horses, as 
those animals would lessen the quantity of 
subsistence for men. Thus we find, when 
they took any horses from their enemies, they 
destroyed them ; and in the commandments, 
where the labour of the ox and ass is men- 
tioned, and forbidden on the sabbath, there is 
no mention of the horse, probably because 
they were to have none. And by the great 
armies suddenly raised in that small terntory 
they inhabited, it appears to have been veiy 
full of people.* 

** Focxl is always necessary to all^ and much 
the greatest part of the labour of mankind is 
employed in raising provisions for the mouth. 
Is not this kind of labour then, the fittest to be 
the standard by which to measure the values 
of all other labour, and consequently of all 
other things whose value depends on the la- 
bour of making or procuring them 1 may not 
even gold and silver be thus valued ! if the 
labour of the farmer in producing a bushel of 
wheat, be equal to the labour of the miner in 
producing an ounce of silver, will not the 
bushel of wheat just measure the value of the 
oimce of silver. The miner must eat; the 
farmer indeed can live without the ounce of 
silver, and so perhaps will have some advan- 
tage in settling the price. But these discus- 
sions I leave to you, as being more able to 
manage them : only, I will send you a little 
scrap I wrote some time since on the laws 
urohibiting foreign commodities. 

“I congratulate you on your election as 
president of your Edmburgh Society. I think 
I formerly took notice to you in conversation, 
that I thought there had been some similarity 
in our fortunes, and the circumstances of our 

•There i« not in the Jewieh law any express prohibi- 
tion a^aintt the useof horaaa: it is only enjoined, that 
the kinw should not multiply the breed, or carry on 
trade with Egypt for the purchase of horse*. Deut. xvii. 
16. Solomon wa« the first of the kings of Judah who 
disregarded this ordinance. He had 40.000 stalls of 
horses, which he brought out of Egypt. 1 Kings iv. 26. 
and X. S8. From this time downwards, horses were 
in constant use in the Jewish armies. It is true that 
the country, ftom Its rocky surfkce and unfertile soil, 
was extremely unfit for the maintenance of those ani- 
mals.— JVbte iy ferd JTsises. 


lives. This is a fresh instance, for by letters 
just received, I find that I was about the same 
time chosen president of our American Philo- 
sophical Society, established at Philadelphia.* 

** I have sent by sea, to the care of Mr. 
Alexander, a little box, containing a few co- 
pies of the late edition of my books, for my 
friends in Scotland. One is directed for you, 
and one for your society, which I beg that you 
and they would accept as a small mark of my 
respect. With the sincerest esteem and re- 
gard, R FRANKLIN." 

“P. S. I am so^ my letter of 1767, con- 
cerning the American disputes miscarried. 1 
now send yoif a copy of it from my book. The 
examination mentioned in it you have proba- 
bly seen. Things daily wear a worse aspect, 
and tend more and more to a breach and final 
separation.” 


“ John Alleyne. 

" CIIA.VBH Street, August 9, 17C8 

“Dear Jack, — You desire, you say, my 
impartial thoughts on the subject of an early 
marriage, by way of answer to the number- 
less objections that have been made by 
numerous persons to your own. You may 
remember, when you consulted me on the oc- 
casion, that I thought youth on both sides to 
be no objection, fnde^, from the marriages 
that have fiillen under my observation, I am 
rather inclined to think, that early ones stand 
the best cluuice of happiness. Tlic temper 
and habits of the young are not yet become 
so stifle and uncomplying, as when more ad- 
vanced in life ; they form more easily to each 
other, and hence many occasions of disgust are 
removed. And if youth has less of that pru- 
dence which is necessaiT to manage a family, 
yet the parents and elder friends of young 
married persons are generally at hand to afford 
their advice, which amply supplies that de- 
fect ; and by early marriage, ^outh is sooner 
formed to regular and useml life ; and possibly 
some of those accidents or connexions, that 
might have injured the constitution, or repu- 
tation, or bot^ are thereby happily prevented. 
Particular circumstances of paifrcular per- 
sons, may possibly sometimes make it prudent 
to delay entering into that state ; but in ge- 
neral when nature has rendered our bodies fit 

• The American Philoeophical Society wae instituted 
in 1769, and was formed by the union of two societies 
which had formerly subsisted at Philadelphia, whose 
views and objects were of a rimilar nature. Its mem- 
bers were classed in the Ibllowing committees . 

1. Oeograidiy, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and 
Astronomy. 

2 Medicine and Anatomy. 

3. Natural History and Chemistry. 

4. Trade and Commerce. 

5. Mechanics and Architecture. 

6. Husbandry, and American Improvements. 

Several volumes have been published of the transac- 
tions of this American Society, in which are many pa- 
pers by Dr. Franklin.— JVbes ^ /erd firasiss. 
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for it, the presumptioa is in nature's favour, 
that she has not judged amiss in making us 
deeire it Late marriages are oflen attend- 
ed, too, with this further inconvenience, 
that there is not the same chance that the 
parents shall live to see their of&pring edu- 
cated. “ Late childreny^ says the Spanish 
proverb, “rtre early orphans.^ A melan- 
choly reflection to those whose case it may 
be! With us in America, marriages are 
generally in the morning of life ; our chil- 
dren are therefore educat^ and settled in the 
world by noon ; and thus, our business being 
done, we have an afternoon and evening of 
cheerful leisure to ourselves; such as our 
friend at present enjoya By these early mar- 
riages we are bles^ with more children; 
and from the mode among u^ founded by na- 
ture, of every mother suckling and nursing 
her own chdd, more of them are raised. 
Thence the swift progress of population among 
us, unparalleled in Europe. In fine, I am glad 
you are married, and congratulate you most 
cordially upon it You are now in the way 
of becoming a useful citizen ; and you have 
escaped the unnatural state of celibacy for 
life — ^the fate of many here, who never in- 
tended it, but who having too long postponed 
the change of their condition, find at length, 
that it is too late to think of it, and so live all 
their lives in a situation that greatly lessens 
a man’s value. An odd volume of a set of 
books, bears not the. value of its proportion to 
the set : what think you of the odd half of 
a pair of scissors? it can’t well cut any 
thing; it may possibly serve to scrape a 
trencher. 

“ Pray make my compliments and best 
wishes acceptable to your bride. I am old and 
heavy, or I should ere this have presented them 
in person. I shall make but small use of the old 
man’s privilege, that of giving advice to 
younger frienda Treat your wife always 
with respect ; it will procure respect to you, 
not only from her, but from all that observe 
it Never use a slighting expression to her, 
even in jest, for slights in j^ after frequent 
bandyings, are apt to end in angry earnest 
Be studious in your profession, mid you will 
be learned. Be industrious and fru^, and 
you will be rich. Be sober and temperate, and 
you will be healthy. Be in general virtuous, 
and you will be hajqjy. At least, you will, 
by such conduct stand the best chance for 
such consequences. 

“ I pray God to bless you both ; being ever 
your aflectionate friend, 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


Joseph Oallowa^ Speaker of the Assem^ 
Idy^ Pennsylvania. 

“ London, June 13, 1787. 

“ Dear Sir, — In my last of May 20th, 1 
mentioned my hopes that we should at leng^ 
VOL.L...2K 22* 
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get over all obstructions to the repeal of the 
act restraining the legal tender of paper mo- 
ney; but tb(^ hopes are now gmtly les- 
sened. 

“The ministry had agreed to the repeal, 
and the notion that had possessed them, that 
^ey might make a revenue from paper nxmey 
in appropriating the interest by parliament, 
was pretty well removed by my assuring them, 
that it was my opinion no colony would make 
money on those terms, and that the benefits 
arising to the commerce of this country in 
America frwn a plentiful currency, would 
therefore be lost, and the repeal answer no 
end, if the assemblies were not allowed to ap- 
proprate the interest themselves; that the 
crown might get a great sliare upon occasion- 
al requisitions, I mwie no doubt, by voluntary 
appropriations of the assemblies; but they 
would never establish such funds as to make 
themselves unnecessary to government, &.c. 
Those and other reasons uiat were urged 
seemed to satisfy them, and we began tothmk 
all would go on smoothly, and the merchants 
prepared uieir petition, on which tbe repeal 
was to be founded. But in the house, when 
the chancellor of the Exchequer iiad gone 
through his proiwsed American revenue, viz. 
by duties on glass, china ware, paper, paste- 
b^d, colours, tea, &c. Grenville st^ up and 
undervalued them all as trifles ; and, s^s he, 
‘ I’ll tell the honourable gentleman or a re- 
venue, what will produce somefiiing valuable 
in America : make paper money for the colo- 
nies, issue it upon loan there, take the interest, 
and a[mly it as you think proper.’ Mr. Town- 
send nndii^ the house listened to this, and 
seemed to like it, stood up again, and said * that 
was a proposition of his own which he hod in- 
tended to make with the rest, but it liad slipt 
his memory, and the gentleman, who must 
have heard of it, now unfairly would take ad- 
vantage of that slip and make a merit to him- 
self of a proposition that was another’s, and 
as a proof of it, assured the house a bill was 
prepared for the purpose, and would be laid 
oefore them.’ This startled all our friends ; 
and the merchants concluded to keep back 
their petition for a while, till fliings appear- 
ed a little clearer, lest their friends in Ame- 
rica should blame them, as having furnished 
foundation for an act that must have been dis- 
agreeable to the colonies. I found the re^t of 
the ministrv^ did not like this proceeding of 
the chancellor’s, but there was no going on 
with our scheme against bis declaration, and 
as he daily talked of resigning, there being no 
good agreement between him and the rest ; 
and as we found the general prejudice against 
^e colonies so stroi^ in the house, that any 
thing in the shape or a &vour to them all was 
like to meet with great opposition, whether 
he was out or in, I proposea to Mr. Jackson, 
the putting our colony foremost, as we stood 
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in a pretty gtxxl ligfht, and asking the favour tentions to the merchants of the several colo- 
ur us alone. This he agreed might be pro- nie^ containing their best and most friendly 
per, in case the chancellor should go out, and advice, were either answered with ^kind re- 
undertook to bring in a bill for that purpose, flections, or contemptuously left without an- 
provided the PhiSidelphia merchants would swer. And that the captain ofthe vessel, they 
petition for it, and he wished to have such pe- sent express with the news, having met with 
titkm ready to present, if an opening for it misfortunes, that obliged him to travel by land 
should offer. Accordingly I applied to them, through all the colonies from New Hampshire 
and prepared a draft of a petition for them to to Penn^Ivania, was every where treated 
sign, a copy of which I send you inclosed, with neglect and contempt, instead of civility 
They seemed generally for the measure ; but and hospitality ; and no where with more than 
apprehending the merchants of the other co- at Philadelphia, wliere, though he delivered 
lonies, who W hitherto gone hand in hand letters to the merchants, that must make him 
with us in all American aflairs, might take and his errand known to them, no one took 
umbrage if we now separated from- them, it the least notice of him. I own I was ashamed 
was thought right to call a meeting of the to hear all this, but hope there is some mistake 
whole to consult upon this proposal. At this in it. I should not have troubled you with 
meeting I represented to them, as the ground this account, but that I think we stand in truth 
of this measure, that the colonies being ge- greatly obliged to the merchants, who are a 
nerallyoutoffavour at present, any hard clause very respectable body, and whose friendship 
relating to paper money in the repealing bill, is worth preserving, as it may greatly help 
will be more easily received in parliament, if us on future occasions ; and therefore I wish 
the bill related to all the colonies : that Penn- some decent acknowledgments or thanks were 
sylvania being in some degree of favour, sent from the assemblies of the colonies, since 
might possibly alone obtain a better act than their correspondents have omitted it. 
the whole could do, as it might by govern- “ I have said the less of late in my letters 
ment be thought as good policy to show fa- concerning the petitions, because I hoped this 
vour where there had oeen the reverse. That summer to have an opportunity of communi- 
a good act obtained by Pennsylvania, might eating every thing viva voce^ and there are 
another year, when the resentment agamst particulars that cannot safely be trusted to 
the colonies i^ould be abated, be made use of paper. Perhaps I may be more determined, 
as a precedent, &c. &,c. But after a good as to returning or staying another winter, 
deal of debate, it was finally concluded not to when I receive my next letters from you and 
precipitate matters, it being very dangerous my other friends in Philadelphia, 
by any kind of petition to furnish the chan- “We got the chancellor to drop his salt 
cellor with a horse on which he could put duty. And the merchants trading to Portugal 
what saddle he thought fit : the other mer- and Spain, he says, have made such a clamour 
chants seemed rather averse to the Pennsyl- about the intention of siiffering ships to go di- 
vania merchants proceeding alone, but said rectly with wine, fruit, and oil, from those 
they were certainly at liberty to do as they countries to America, that he has dropped that 
thought proper. The conclusion of the Penn- scheme, and we are, it seems, to labour a lit- 
.sylvania merchants was to wait a while, hold- tie longer under the inconveniences of the 
ing the separate petition ready to sign, and restraint 

present if a proper opening should appear this “ It is said the bill to suspend the legisla- 
session, but otherwise to reserve it to the next, tures of New York and Greorgia, tiB mey 
when the complexion of ministers and mea- comply with the act of parliament ^^arter- 
sures may probably be chan^. And as this ing soldiers, will pass this session. "%foar that 
session now draws to a condusion, I begin to imprudences on both sides may, jtep by step, 
think nothing will be farther done in it this bring on tlie most mischievona Consequences, 
year. It is imagined here, that this act will enforce 

“Mentioning the merchants, puts me in immediate compliance; and if the people 
mind of some discourse I heard among them, should be quiet, content themselves with the 
that was by no means agreeable. It was said laws they have, and let the matter rest, till 
that in the opposition they gave the stamp act, in some future war the king wanting aids 
and their enaeavours to ootain the repeal, they from them, and finding himsen restrained in 
had spent at their meetings, and in expresses his legislation by the act as much as the peo- 
to all parts of this country, and for a vessel to pie, shall think fit by his ministers to propose 
carry the joyful news to North America, and the repeal, the parliament will be greatly dis- 
in the entertainments given our friends of botli appointed ; and perhaps it may take this turn, 
houses, &c. near fifteen hundred pounds ; that I wish nothing worse may happen, 
for all this, except from the little colony of “ The present mini^ will probably con- 
Rhode Island, th^ had not received as much tinue through tibis session. But their disagree- 
as a thank ye. That on the contrary the cir- ment, with the total inability of lord Cha&am, 
cular letters they had written with tlie best in- through sickness, to do any business, most 
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bring on some change before next winter, 
wish it may be for the better, but fear the 
contrary. 

“ Please to present my dutiful respects to the 
assembly, and believe me ever, dear sir, yours 
and the committee’s most obedient and faith- 
ful humble servant, 

“B. FRANKUN.” 


“ Joseph Galloway. 

“ London, August 8, 1767. 

“ Dear Sir, — I have before me your fa- 
vours of April 23, May 21 and 26. The con- 
fusion among our great men still continues as 
much as ever, and a melancholy thing it is to 
consider, that instead of employing the present 
leisure of peace in such measures as might ex- 
tend our commerce, pay off our debts, secure 
allies, and increase the strength and ability of 
the nation to support a future war, the whole 
seems to be wasted in party contentions, about 
places of power and profit, in court intrigues 
and cabals, and in abusing one another. 

“ There has lately been an attempt to make 
a kind of coalition of parties in a new minis- 
try, but it fell through, and the present set is 
likely to continue for some time longer, which 
I am rather pleased with, as some of those 
who were proposed to be introduced are pro- 
fessed adversaries to America, which is now 
made one of the distinctions of party here ; 
those who have in the two last sessions shown 
a disposition to favour us, being called by way 
of reproach, Americans ; while the others, ad- 
herents to Grenville and Bedford, value them- 
selves on bein^ true to the interests of Britain, j 
and zealous for maintaining its dignity and 
sovereiOTty over the colonies. This distinc- 
tion wiU, it is apprehended, be carried much 
higher in the next session, for the political 
purpose of influencing the ensuing election. 
It is already given out that the compliance of 
New York, in providing for the quarters, 
without taking notice of its being done in 
obedience to the act of parliament, is evasive 
and unsatisfactory. That it is high time to 
put the right and power of this country to tax 
the colonies out of dispute, by an act of taxa- 
tion, effectually carried into execution, and 
that all the colonies should be obliged explicit- 
ly to acknowledge that right Every step is 
taking to render the taxing America a popular 
measure here, by continu^ly insisting on the 
topics of our w^th and flourishing circum- 
stances, while this country is loaded with 
debt, great part of it incurnM on our account, 
the distress of the poor here by the multitude 
and weight of taxes, &lc. 6lc. and though the 
tradera and manuiacturers may possibly be 
kept in our inter^ the idea of an American 
tax is very pleasing to the landed men, who 
tbrnfore readily receive and propagate these 
sentiments wherever they have influence. — 


If such a bill should be brought in, it is hard 
to say what would be tlie event of it, or what 
would be the effects. Those who oppose it, 
though they should be strong enough to throw 
it out, w^ould be stigmatised as Americans, be- 
trayers of Old England, &c. and perhaps our 
friends by this means being excluded, a ma- 
jority of our adversaries may get in, and then 
the act infallibly passes tlie following session. 

I To avoid the danger of such exclusion, per- 
haps little opposition will be given, and then 
it passes immediately. I know not what to 
advise on this occasion, but that w’e should all 
do our endeavours on both sides the water to 
lessen the present unpopularity of tlie Ameri- 
can cause, conciliate the affections of^ people 
here towards us, increase by all possible 
means the number of our friends, and be care- 
ful not to weaken their hands and strengthen 
those of our enemies, by rash proceedings on 
our side, the mischiefs of which are mconceiv- 
able. Some of our friends have thought that 
a publication of my examination here, might 
answer some of the above purposes, by re- 
moving prejudices and refuting falsehoixis, and 
demonstrating our merits with regard to this 
country. It is accordingly print^, and has a 
great run. I have another piece in hand, 
which I intend to put out about the time of 
the meeting of parliament, if those I consult 
with shall judge that it may be of service. 

“ The next session of parliament will pro- 
bably be a short one, on account of the fol- 
lowing election. And I am now advised by 
some of our great friends here to see that out, 
not returning to America till the spring. My 
presence indeed is necessary there to settle 
some private affairs. Unforeseen and una- 
voidable difficulties have hitherto obstructed 
our proceedings in the main intent of my 
coming over, and perhaps (though I think my 
being here has not been altogether unser- 
viceable) our friends in the assembly may be- 
gin to be discouraged and tired of the expense. 
If that should be the case I would not have 
you propose to continue me as agent at the 
meeting of the new assemblv : my endeavours 
to serve the province in what I may while I 
remain here, shall not be lessened by that 
omission. 

“ I am glad you have made a trial of paper 
money, not a legal tender. The quantitv 
being small, may perhaps be kept in full 
credit notwithstanding ; and if that can be 
avoided, I am not for applying here again 
very soon for a repeal of the restraining act 
I am afraid an ill use will be made of it The 
plan of our adversaries is to render aasemblies 
in America useless; and to have a revenue 
independent of their grants, for all the pur- 
poses of their defence, and supporting govern- 
ments among them. It is our interest to pre- 
vent this. And that they may not lay hold of 
our necessities for paper money, to draw a 
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revenue from that article, whenever they 
grant us the liberty we want, of making it a 
legal tender, I wish some other method may 
be fallen upon of supporting its credit What 
think you of getting all the merchants, trj^ers, 
and principal people of all sorts, to join in 
petitions to the assembly for a moderate emis- 
sion, the petition being accompanied wi^ a 
mutual engagement to take it in all dealings 
at the rates nxed by law 1 Such an engage- 
ment had a great effect in fixing the value 
and rates of our gold and silver. Or, perhaps, 
a bank might be established that would an- 
swer all purposes. Indeed I think with you, 
that those merchants here, who have made 
difficulties on the subject of the legal tender, 
have not understood their own interests. For 
there can be no doubt, that should a scarcity 
of money continue among us, we shall take 
off less of their merchandise, and attend more 
to manufacturing, and raising the necessaries 
and superfluities of life among ourselves, 
which we now receive from them. And 
perhaps this consequence would attend our 
making no paper money at all of any sort, 
that being thus by a want of cash driven to 
industry and frugality, we should gradually 
become more rich without their trade, than 
we can possibly be with it, and by keeping in 
the country the real cash that comes into it, 
have in time a quantity sufficient for all our 
occasions. But I suppose our people will 
scarce have patience to wait for this. 

“ I have received the printed votes, but not 
the lawa I hear nothing yet of any objection 
made by the proprietaries to any of them at 
the board of trade. 

** Please to present my duty to the assem- 
bly, with thanks for their care of me, and as- 
sure them of my most faithful services. 

“ B. FRANKUN.” 


“ Governor Franklin. 

“ London, August 38, 1767. 

“ Dear Son, — I have no letter of yours 
since my last, in which I answered all pre- 
ceding ones. 

iJist week 1 dined at lord Shelburne's, 
and had a long conversation with him and Mr. 
Conway (there being no other company,) on 
the subject of reducing American expense, 
liiey have it in contemplation to return the 
management of Indian afflurs into the hands 
of the several provinces on which the natimis 
border, that the colonies may bear the charge 
of treatied, &c. which they think will then 
be mana^ more frugally, the treasury being 
tired wim the immense drafts of the superin- 
tendents, dkc. I took the opportunity of urging 
it as one means of saving expense in support- 
ing the ouQiosts, that a settlement should be 
made in the lUiiiois country; expatiated on 


the various advantages, viz. fumishii^ pro- 
visions cheaper to the garrisoi:^ securing the 
country, retaining the trade, raising a strength 
there which, on occasion of a fiiture war, 
might easily be poured down the Mississippi 
upon the lower country, and into the bay of 
Mexico, to be used against Cuba or Mexico 
itself, 6lc. I mentioned your plan, its being ap- 
prove by sir William Johnson, the readiness 
and ability of the gentlemen concerned to 
carry the settlement into execution, with very 
little expense to the crown, &c. The secreta 
ries appeared finally to be fully convinced, and 
there remained no obstacle but the board of 
trade, which was to be brought over privately, 
before the matter should be referred to them 
officially. In case of laying aside the super- 
intendents, a provision was thought of for sir 
William Johnson, &c. We had a jgood deal 
of farther discourse on American amiirs, par- 
ticularly on paper money : lord Shelburne de- 
clared himselr fully convinced of the utility 
of taking off the restraint, by my answer to 
the report of the board of trade. General 
Conway had not seen it, and desired me to 
send it to him, which I did next morning. 
They gave me expectation of a repeal next 
session, lord Clare being come over : but they 
said there was some difficulty with others at 
the board, who had signed that report: for 
there was a good deal in what Soame Jenyns 
had laughingly said, when asked to concur in 
some measure, I have no kind of objection to 
itf provided we have heretofore signed no- 
thing to the contrary. In this conversation I 
did not forget our mam Pennsylvania business, 
and 1 think made some farther progress, though 
but little. The two secretaries seemed intent 
upon preparing business for next parliament, 
which niakes me think, that the late projects 
of changes are now quite over, and that they 
expect to continue in place. But whether 
they will do much or little I cannot say. 

“Du Guerchy the French ambassador is 
gone home, and Monsieur Durand is left 
minister plenipotentiary. He is extremely 
curious to inform himself in the affkirs of 
America ; pretends to have a great esteem for 
me, on account of the abilities shown in my 
ei^ination ; has desired to have all my po- 
litical writings, invited me to dine with him, 
was very inquisitive, treated me with great 
civility, makes me visits, &c. I fancy that 
intriguing nation would like very well to 
meddle on occasion, and blow up the coals be- 
tween Britain and her colonies; but I h(^ 
we shaU give them no opportunity. 

“I writethifl inagreathmrry,beingsettingout 
in an hour on anoUier journey with my steady 
ga^ friend sir John Pringle. We propose to 
visit Paris. Durand has given me letters of 
recommendatkin to the knows wha I 
am told I shall meet with great respect there ; 
but winds change, and pc^pe it will be frill 
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as well if I do not We shall be ^ne six 
weeks. I have a little private commission to 
transact, of which more another time. Com- 
municate nothing of this letter but privately 
to our fnend Galloway. B. FRANKLIN.” 

To the same. 

“ London, Nov. 25 . 1767 . 

“ Dear Son, — I think the New Yorkers 
have been very discreet in forbearing to write 
and publish against the late act of parliament 
I wish the B^ton people liad been as quiet, 
since governor Bernard has sent over all their 
violent papers to the ministry, and wrote them 
word that he daily expected a rebellion. He 
did indeed afterwards correct this extrava- 
gance, by writing again, that he now under- 
stood those papers were approved but by few, 
and disliked by all the sober sensible people 
of the province. A certain noble lord ex- 
pressed himself to me with some disgust and 
contempt of Bernard, on this occasion, saying 
he ought to have known his people better, 
than to impute to the whole country senti- 
ments, that perhaps are only scribbled by some 
madman in a garret ; that he appeared to be 
too fond of contention, and mistook the mat- 
ter greatly, in supposing such letters as he 
wrote were acceptable to the ministry. I 
have heard nothing of the appointment of ge- 
neral Clark to New York ; but I know he is 
a friend of lord Shelburne’s, and the same 
that recommended Mr. M‘Lean to be his se- 
cretary. Perhaps it might be talked of in my 
absence. 

“ The commissioners for the American 
Board, went hence while I was in France ; 
you know before this time who they are and 
how are they are received, which I want to 
hear. Mr. Williams, who is gone in some 
office with them, is brother to our cousin 
Williams of Boston; but I assure you I had 
not the least share in his appointment ; having, 
as I told you before, carefully kept out of the 
way of that whole affair. 

“As soon as I received Mr. Galloway’s, 
Mr. T. Wharton’s, and Mr. Croghan’s letters 
on the subject of the boundary, I communi- 
cated them immediately to lord Shelburne. 
He invited me the next day to dine v^rith him. 
Lord Clare was to have been there but did 
not come. There was nobody but Mr. M‘Lean. 
My lord knew nothing of the boundary’s 
having ever been agreed on by sir William, 
had sent the letters to the board of trade, de- 
siring search to be made there for sir Wil- 
liam’s letters, and ordered Mr. M‘Lean to 
search the secretary’s office, who found no- 
thing. We had much discourse about it, and 
I pressed the importance of despatching or- 
ders immediately to sir William to complete 
the affair. His lordship asked who was to 
make ^e purchase, L e. be at the expense? 

I said .that if the line included any lands 


within the gr^ts of the charter colonies, 
they should pay the purchase money of such 
proportion. If any within the proprietary 
grants they should pay their pro^rtion, but 
that wliat was within ro 3 ral governments 
where the king granted the lands, the crown 
should pay for t&it proportion. His lordship 
was pleasi^ to say he thought this reasonal^le. 
He finally desired me to go to lord Clare, os 
from him, and urc« the business there, which 
I undertook to do. Among other things, at 
this conversation, we talked of the new set- 
tlement ; his lordship told me he had himself 
drawn up a paper of reasons for those settle- 
ments, which he laid before the king in coun- 
cil, acquainting them that he did not offer 
them merely as his own sentiments, they were 
what he had collected from general Amherst, 
Dr. Franklin, and Mr. Jackson, three gentle- 
men that were allowed to be the beet authori- 
ties for any thing that related to America. I 
think he added that the council seemed to ap- 
prove of the design : I know it was referr^ 
to the board of trade, who I believe have not 
yet reported on it, and 1 doubt will report 
against it My lord told me one pleasant 
circumstance, viz., that he had shown liis pa- 
per to the dean of Gloucester (Tucker,) to 
hear his opinion of the matter ; who very sa- 
gaciously remarked that he was sure that 
paper was drawn up by Dr. Franklin, he saw 
him in every paragraph; adding, that Dr. 

I Franklin wanted to remove the seat of go- 
vernment to America ; that, says he, is his 
constant plan. 

“ I waited next morning upon lord Clare, 
and pressed the matter of the boundary closely 
upon him. He said they could not find they 
had ever received any letters from sir Wil- 
liam concerning this boundary, but were 
searching farther : agreed to the necessity of 
settling It ; but thought there would be some 
difficulty about who should pay the purchase 
money; for that this country was already so 
loaded it could bear no more. We then talked 
of the new colonies. I found he was inclined 
to think one near the mouth of the Ohio might 
be of use, in securing the country, but did not 
much approve that at Detroit. And as to the 
trade, he imagined it would be of little conse- 
quence if we had all the peltry to be pur- 
chased there, but supposed our traders would 
sell it chiefly to the fVench and Spaniards, at 
New Orleans, as he heard they had hitherto 
done. 

“ At the same time that we Americans wish 
not to be judged of in the gross, by particular 
papers written by anonymous scribblers and 
published in the colonies, it would be well if 
we could avoid falling into the same mistake 
in America, in bodging of ministers here by 
the libels printed against them. The inclosed 
is a very abusive one, in which if there is any 
foundation of truth, it can only be in the insi- 
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noation contained in the words, “ after eleven 
a^ummentSf** that they are too apt to post- 
pone business: but if they have given any 
occasion for this reflection, there are reasoiu 
and circumstances that may be urged in their 
excuse. 

“ It gives me pleasure to hear that the peo- 
ple of the other colonies are not insensible of 
the zeal with which I occasionally espouse 
their respective interests, as well as the inter- 
ests of the whole. I shall continue to do so 
as long as I reside here and am able. 

“ Tne present ministry seem now likely to 
continue through this session of parliament ; 
and perhaps if the new parliament should not 
differ greatly in complexion from this, they 
may be fixed for a number of years, which I 
earnestly wish, as we have no chance for a 
better. 


“Joseph Qalloway. 

“ LiUNdon, Dec. 1, 1767. 

“ Dear Sir, — I duly received your favours 
of August 22, September 20, and October 8, 
and within these few days one of February 14, 
recommending Mr. Morgan Edwards and his 
aflair of the Rhode Island college, which I 
shall endeavour to promote, deeming the in- 
stitution one of the most catholic and gener- 
ous of the kind. 

“ I am inclined to think with you, that the 
small sum you have issued to discharge the 
public debts only will not be materially af- 
fected in its credit for want of the legal ten- 
der, considering especially the present extreme 
want of money in the province. You appear 
to me to point out the true cause of the ge- 
neral distress, viz. the late luxurious mode of 
living introduced by a too great plenty of 
cash. It is indeed amazing to consider, that 
we had a quantity sufficient before the war 
began, and that the war added immensely to 
that quantity, by the sums spent among us by 
the crown, and the paper struck and issued in 
the province ; and now in so few years all the 
money spent by the crown is gone away, and 
lias carried with it all the gold and silver we 
had before, leaving us bare and empty, and at 
the same time more in debt to England than 
ever we were ! But 1 am inclined to think, 
that the mere making more money will not 
mend our circumstances, if we do not return 
to that industry and frug^ity which were the 
fundamental causes of our former prosperity. 
I shall nevertheless do my utmost this winter 
to obtain the repeal of the act restraining the 
legal tender, if our friends, the merchants, 
think it practicable, and will heartily espouse 
the cause ; and in truth they have full as 
much interest in the event as we hava 

“ The present ministry, it is now thought, 
are likely to continue at least till a new par- 


liament, so that our apprehensions of a change, 
and that Mr. Grenville would come in again, 
seem over for the present He behaves as if 
a little out of his head on the article of Ame- 
rica, which he brings into every debate with- 
out rh)rme or reason, when the matter has not 
the least connexion with it ; thus at the be- 
ginning of this session, on the debate up(»i the 
king’s sp^h, he tired every body, even his 
friend^ with a long harangue about and against 
America, of which there was not a word in 
the speech. Last Friday he produced in the 
house a late Boston Gazette, which, he said, 
denied the legislative authority of parliament, 
was treasonable, rebellious, &c. and moved it 
might be read, and that the house would take 
cognizance of it, but it being moved on the 
other hand that Mr. G.’s motion should be post- 
poned to that day six months, it was carried 
without a division : and as it is known tliat 
this parliament will expire before that time, it 
was equivalent to a total rejection of the mo- 
tion. The duke of Bedford too, it seems, 
moved in vain for a consideration of this paper 
in the house of lords. These are favourable 
symptoms of the present disposition of parlia- 
ment towards America, which I hope no con- 
duct of the Americans will give just cause of 
altering. 

“ Be so good as to present my best respects 
to the house, and believe me with sincere es- 
teem and regard, dear sir, your affectionate 
friend and most obedient servant, 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Mr. Ross, Philadelphia. 

“ London, Dec. 13, 1767 

“ Dear Sir, — I received your kind letter 
of October 18. I had before seen with great 
pleasure your name in the papers as chosen 
for the city of Philadelphia. 

“ The instruction you mention, as proposed 
by a certain great man, was really a wild 
one. The reasons you made use of against 
it, were clear and strong, and could not but 
prevail. It will be time enough to show a 
dislike to the coalition when it is proposed to 
us. Meanwhile we have all the aa vantage 
in the agreement of taxation, which our not 
being represented will continue to give us. I 
think indeed that such an event is very re- 
mote. This nation is indeed too proud to pro- 
pose admitting American representatives into 
their parliament ; and America is not so hum- 
ble or so fond of the honour as to petition for 
it In matrimonial matches ’tis said, when 
one party is willing the match is half made, 
but where neither party is willing, there is no 
great danger of their coming together. And to 
be sure such an important business would never 
be treated of by ag^ts unempowered and un- 
instructed; nor would government here act 
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upon the private opinion of i^nts which might 
be disowned by their constituents. 

** The present ministry seem now likely to 
continue through this session ; and this, as a 
new election approaches, gives them the ad- 
vantage of getting so many of their friends 
chosen as may give a stability to their admin- 
istration. I heartily wish it, because they are 
all well disposed towards America. 

“ With sincere esteem, I am, dear sir, your 
afiectionate fi-iend and most ob^ient servant, 
“R FRANKLLN.” 


“ Governor Franklin, 

“ Lokdon, Dec. 19, 17Q7. 

“ Dear Sir, — The resolutions of the Bos- 
ton people concerning trade, make a great 
noise here. Parliament has not yet taken no- 
tice of them, but the newspapers are in full 
cry against America. Colonel Onslow told 
me at court last Sunday, that I could not con- 
ceive how much the friends of America were 
run upon wid hurt by them, and how much 
the Grenvillians triumphed. I have just writ- 
ten a paper for next Tuesday’s Chronicle, to 
extenuate matters a little. 

“ Mentioning colonel Onslow, reminds me 
of something that passed at the beginning of 
this session in the house between him and 
Mr. Grenville. The latter had been raving 
against America, as traitorous, rebellious, &c. 
when the former, who has always been its 
firm friend, stood up and gravely said, that in 
reading tiie Roman history he found it was a 
custom among that wise and m^nanimous 
people, whenever the senate was informed of 
any discontent in the provinces, to send two 
or three of their body into the discontented 
provinces, to inquire into the grievances com- 
plained of, and report to the senate, that mild 
measures might be used to remedy what was 
amiss, before any severe steps were taken to 
enforce obedience. That this example he 
thought worthy our imitation in the present 
state of our coloaies, for he did so far agree 
with the honourable gentleman that spoke just 
before him, as to allow there were great dis- 
contents among them. He should therefore 
beg leave to move, that two or three members 
of parliament be appointed to m over to New 
England on this service. And that it might 
not be supposed he was for imposing burdens 
on others {hat he would not be willi^ to bear 
himself^ he did at the same time declare bis 
own willingness, if the hcMise riiould think fit 
to aj^xunt 3 i€^ to go over thithm with that 
howmrdUe atnUetnan. Upon this there was 
a great which continued some time, and 
was rather increased by Mr. Grenville’s ask- 
ing, * will the gentleman engage that 1 shall 
besafethere? Gan 1 be assum that 1 siudl 
be alloifed to come back again to make the 


report V As soon as the laugh was so far sub- 
sided as that Mr. Onslow could be heard again, 
he added, * I cannot absolutely engage for the 
honourable gentleman’s safe return, but if he 
goes thither uptm this service, I am strongly 
of opinion the event will contribute greatly 
to the future quiet of both countries.’ On 
which the laugh was renewed and redoubled. 

“ If our people should follow the Boston ex- 
: ample in entering into resolutions of frugality 
and industry, full as necessary for us as for 
them, I hope they will, among other things, 
give this reason, that ’tis to enable them 
more speedily a^ effectually to discharge 
their debts to Great Britain ; this will soften 
a little, and at the same time appear honoura- 
ble, and like ourselves. Yours, d:c. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


To the same. 

“ London, Jan. 9, ]768. 

“Dear Son, — We have had so many 
alarms of changes, which did not take place, 
that just when I wrote it was thought the 
ministry would stand their ground. How- 
ever, immediately after the talk was renewed, 
and it soon appeared that the Sunday changes 
were actually settled, Mr. Ckmway resigns 
and lord Weymouth takes his place. Lord 
Gower is made president of the council in the 
room of lord Northington. Lord Shelburne 
is stript of the American business, which is 
given to lord Hillsborough, as secretary of 
state for America, a new distinct department. 
Lord Sandwich ’tis said comes into the post 
office in his place. Several of the Bedford 
party are now to come in. How these changes 
may afiect us a little time will show. Li^e 
at present is thought of but elections, which 
gives me hopes Uiat nothing will he done 
against America this session, though the Bos- 
ton Gazette had occasioned some heats, and 
the Boston resolutions a prodigious clamour. 
I have endeavoured to palliate matters for 
them as well as I can : I send you my manu- 
script of one paper, tho^h I think you take 
the Chronicle. The editor of that paper, one 
Jones, seems a Grenvillian, or is very cautious, 
as you will see his corrections and omis- 
sions. He has drawn the teeth and pared the 
nails of my paper, so that it can neither scratch 
nor bite. It seems only to paw and mumble. 
I send you also two ^er late pieces of mine. 
There is another which I cannot find. 

“lam told there has been a talk of getting 
me appointed under secretair to lora Hills- 
boroum ; but with little likelihood, as it is a 
settled point here that I am too much an 
American. 

“I am in very good health, thanks to God: 
your affoctioDate nther, 

“B. FRANKUN.” 
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Joseph OaUoway. and acme of them have conceived hopes, from 

“ London, Jan. 9, 1768. manner in which lord Hillsborough at- 

_ _ _ • « tended to their representaticois. It had been 

“ Dear Sia, I wrote to you via Boston, previously concluded among us, that if the re- 
and have little to a^ except to acquamt you, p^j Y)e obtamed at all, it must be pro- 

that some changes have taken place smce my ^ Ij^^t of a favour to the merchants 

which have not the most pi^isingasp^t country, and asked for by them, not by 

for America, severd of the Buford P*^y ^ the agents as a favour to America. But as my 
mg c^e mto emplojrm^t agam ; a party ui^ sundry times before he came into 

has distinguished itself by exclaiming against |jjg present station, discoursed with me on the 
us on dl late occasions. Mr. subject, and got from me a copy of my an- 

of our friends, resigned, ^d k^ Wey- g^gj. ^ report, when at the head of the 
mouth takes his place. I^ra Shelburne, board of trade, which some time since he 
another friend, is stripy o£ the American thanked me for, and said he would read again 
part of the busmen of his offic^ and consider carefully, I waited upon him this 

a distinct department, m which lord coming, partly witli intent to learn if he had 
Hdlsborough is placed. I do not think this changed ms sentiments. We entered into 
noblem^ m eenenl an enemy to America; the subject and had a long conversation upon 
but m the affair of pa^r money he was las^ jt, in which all the arguments he used, agaW 
wmter ^rongly a^inst u& I did hope I h^ the legal tender of paper money, were intend- 
removed some of his preiudices on that he^, ^ to demonstrate tkt it was for the benefit of 
but am not certoin. We have however m- the people themselves to have no such money 
creased the cry for it here, and believe shall current among them; and it was strongly his 
attempt to ^in the reM of the act, though opinion, that after the experience of fong 
the Boston Gazette and their resolutions about ^^^thout it a few years we Siould all be con- 
manufactures have hurt us much, having oc- this truth, as he said, the New 

casioned an immense claiTHmr here. I have England colonies now were; they having 
endwvoured to pdlmte maters for them as ^ the rumour of an intended applica- 

wellM I can, and hope with some suc^. tion for taking off the restraint, petitioned 
For having, in a Iotm company in which here that it milht be continued as to them, 
were some members of par Wnt, given sa- However, his lordship was pleased to say, 
tisfiicutm to all, by i^atl alleged in expl^a- that if such application was made for the 
tion of the conduct of Ae Americans, |o thiee colonies of Penn^lvania, New Jersey, 
show that they were not quite so uiweasOTable 3 ^,^ New York, as I projiosed, it should ha4 
as they appeared to be, I advised by se- . he would himself give it no sort of 

veralpresent to make my sentiments puWic, not opposition, but he was sure it would meet 
only for the sake of Ameri<^ but as it wo^d ^ be thought it could not 

be some ease to our fhends here, who are to- g^eceeiT He was pleased to make me wan- 
um^ed over a good deal by our adversan^ pliments upon my paper, assuring me be had 
onthei^ion. I have accordingly done it in ?eadit with a greitSSl of attention, that I had 
the inclo^ paper. much more in favour of such a currency 

“ I shall wnte you fully on other subjects he thought could be said, and all he b^ 
very 8 ^; at present can odd my res- that 5 ie subject would admit of; but 

pects to toe c^mittee, and ttet I am, dear that it had not on the whole changed his 
sir, your faithliil humble „ opinion, any further than to induce Tiim to 

B. riCAXNiviiliN. jggyg matter now to the judgment of 
— others, and let it take its course, without op- 

7Y> the same, P^^ng it as last year he had determined to 

nave done. I go into the city to-morrow, to 
“ Lonson, Feb. 17, 178a confer with the merchants again upon it ; liiat 
“ Dear Sir, — ^In mine of January 9th, I if they see any hopes, we may at least try the 
wrote to you that 1 believed, notwithstanding event : but I own my expectations are now 
the clamour against America h^ been greatly very slender, blowing as I do, that nothing is 
increased by ^ Boston proceedings, we should to he done in p^liament that is not a measure 
attempt this session to obtain the re^[)ealof the adopted by ministry and supported by their 
restramii^ act relating to paper money. The strength, much leSs any thing they are averse 
change m the administratioo with regard to to or ind^ererU abwX, 

American affiurs, which was agr^ on some **I took the opportunity of discoursing with 
time before the new seeretarv kissed hands his lordship concerning our particular afiair 
and entered upon business, made it imposable of the change of governmek, gave him a 
to go forward with that afiair, as the minister detail of all proceedings hitherto, the delays 
quitting that department would not, and his it had met with, and its present situation. He 
‘ successor oould not engage in it ; but now our was pleased to say he ^ould inquire into the 
fipiends the merchants tove been moving in it, matter, and would talk with me farther upon 
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it He expressed ^reat aatisfactkiii in the 
good dispositioD that he said appeared now to 
be general in Americ^ with regard to go- 
vernment here, according to the latest ad- 
vices : and inft^med me that he had by his 
majesty’s order wrote the most heding let- 
ters to the several governors, which if shown 
to the assemblies, as he supposed they would 
be, could not but confirm that good disposi- 
tion, As to the permission we want to bring 
wine, ihiit, and oil directly from Spain and 
Portugal, and to carry iron direct to foreign 
markets, ’tis i^eed on all hand^ that this is 
an unfavourable time to move in those mat- 
ters ; G. Grenville and those in the opposition, 
on every hint of the kind, making a great 
noise about the Act of Navigation, that pal- 
ladium of England as they call it, to be 
given up to rebellious America, &c. &c., so 
that the ministry would not venture to pro- 
pose it if they approved. I am to wait on the 
secretary a^rain next Wednesday, and shall 
write you raxther what passes, that is mate- 
rial. 

“ The parliament have of late been acting 
an egregious farce, calling before them the 
mayor and aldermen of 0:Sbrd, for proposing 
a sum to be paid by their old members on 
ing rechosen at the next election ; and smidry 
pnnters and brokers, for advertising and deal- 
ing in boroughs, &c. The Oxford people 
were sent to Newgate, and discharged after 
some days on humble petition, and receiving 
the Speyer’s reprimand upon their knees. 
The house could scarcely keep countenances, 
knowing as they all do, that the practice is ge- 
neral. People say, they mean nothing more 
than to beat down the price by a little dis- 
couragement of borough jobbing, now that 
their own elections are all coming on. The 
price indeed is grown exorbitant, no less than 
four thousand pounds for a member. Mr. 
Beckfbrd has brought in a bill for preventing 
bribery and corruption in elections, wherein 
was a clause to oblige every member to 
swear, on their admission into the house, that 
he bad not directly or indirectly given any 
bribe to any elector, &c. ; but thSi was so 
universally exclaimed against, as answering 
no end but penuring the members, that he 
has been obliged to withdraw that clause. It 
was indeed a cruel contrivance of bis, worse 
than the gunpowder plot ; for tliat was only to 
blow the parliament up to heaven, this to sink 

them all down to . Mr. Thurlow opposed 

his bill by a long speech. Beckfin^ in reply, 
gave a d^ hit to the house, that is repented 
every whei^ ‘the honourable genfreman 
says he, in his learned discourse, gave us first 
one definition comiption, then he gave us 
another definition of corruption, and I think 
he was idxxit to give us a third. Pray does 
that ^enUeman imagine there is any member 
ef thu house that does not Know what cor- 
Vet L . . . 2 L 28 


ruption is?’ which occasioned only a roar of 
laughter, for they are so hardened in the 
practice, that they are very little ashamed of 
It This between ourselvea 
“lam with sincerest esteem, dear sir, your 
most obedient humble servant, 

“R FRANKLIN.” 


“ T, Wharton^ Philadelphia, 

“ London, Feb. 20, 1708. 

“ Dear Friend, — I received your favours 
of November 17th and 18th, with another 
dozen of excellent wine, the manufacture of 
our friend Lievezy. I thank you for the care 
you have taken in forwarding them, and for 
your kind good wishes that accompany them. 

“ The story you mention of s('cretary Con- 
way’s wondering what I could be domg in 
England, and thtt he had not set n me for a 
considerable time, savours strongly of the 
channel through which it came, ani deserves 
no notice. But since his name is nventioned, 
it gives me occasion to relate what passed 
between us the last time I had the honour of 
conversing with him. It was at coi rt, when 
the late changes were first rumoutv^d, and it 
was reported he was to resii 
office. Talking of America, J 
to find that our friends were one after another 
quitting tlie administration, that I was ap- 
prehensive of the consequences, and hop^ 
what I heard of his going out was not true. 
He said it was really true, the employment 
had not been of his choice, he had never any 
taste for it, but had submitted to engage in it 
for a time, at the instance of his friends, and 
he believed his removal could not be attended 
with any ill consequences to America : that 
he was a sincere well wisher to the prosperity 
of that country as well as this, and hop^ the 
imprudencies of either side would never be 
carried to such a height as to create a breach 
of the union, so essentially necessary to the 
welfare of both : that as long as his majesty 
continued to honour liim with a share in his 
councils, America should always find in him 
a friend, &c. This I write, as it was a^ee- 
able to me to bear, and I suppose will be so 
to you to read. For his character has more in 
it of the frank honesty of the soldier, than of 
the plausible insincerity of the courtier ; and 
therefore, what he says is nwre to be depend- 
ed on. The proprietor’s dislike to my con- 
tinuing in ^land, to be sure is vey natural ; 
as weS as to me repeated choice of assembly 
men, not his friends ; and prdbably he would, 
as they so little answer his purpoees, wish to 
see elections as well as agencies abolished. 
They make him very unhappy, but it cannot 
be Imped. 

“ T^ jRooeedings in Boston, as the news 
came just upon the meeting of parliament, and 
occanoned greet clamour here, gave me much 
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concern. And as every offensive thing done 
in America is charged upon all, and eveiy 
province though unconcerned in it, suffers in 
Its interests through the wneral disgust given, 
and the little distinction here made, it became 
necessary I thought to palliate the matter a 
little for our own sakes, and therefore I wrote 
the paper which probably you have seen print- 
ed in ^e Chronicle of January 7, and signed 
F-lS. Yours affectionately, 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Governor Franklin, 

“ London, March 13, 1768. 

“ Diab Son, — I have received all together 
your letters of January 6, 21, and 22 : it had 
been a great while that I had not heard from 
you. 

“ The purpose of settling^the new colonies 
seem at present to be dropped, the change of 
American administration not appearing favour- 
able to it There seems rather to te an in- 
clination to abandon the posts in the back 
country as more expensive than useful ; but 
counsels are so continually ffuctuating here 
that nothing can be depended on. The new 
secretary, my lord Hillsborough, is, I find, of 
opinion, that the troops should be placed, the 
cnief part of them in Canada and Florida, 
only three battalions to be quartered in New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania ; and 
that forts Pitt, Oswego, Niagara, &c. should 
be left to the colonies to garrison and keep up, 
if they think it necessary, for the protection 
of their trade, &c. Probably his opinion may 
be followed if the new changes do not produce 
other ideas. As to my own sentiments, I am | 
weary of suggesting them to so many differ- 
ent inattentive heads, though 1 must continue 
to do it while I stay among them. The let- 
ters from sir William Johnson, relating to the 
boundary, were at last found, and orders were 
sent over about Christmas for completing the 
purchase and settlement of it My lowl H. 
has promised me to send duplicates by this 
packet, and urge the speedy execution, as we 
represented toTiim the danger tliat these dis- 
satisfications of the Indians might produce a 
war. But I can tell you there are many here 
to whom the news of such a war would give 
pleasure ; who speak of it as a thing to be | 
wished ; partly as a chastisement to the colo- 
nies, and partly to make them feel the want 
of protection from this country, and pray for 
it For it is imagined that vre could not pos- 
sibly defend ourselves against the Indians 
without such assistance; so little is the state 
of America understood here. 

“ My lord H. mentioned the FVurmer’s let- 
ter’s to me, said he had read thenu that th^ 
were well written, and he believed he couH 
guess who was the author, looking in my &ce 
at the same tone, as if he thought it was me. 


He censured the doctrines as extremely wild, 
&c. 1 have read them as for as Na 8. 1 
know not if any more have been published. 1 
should have thought they had been written by 
Mr. Delancey, not having heard any mention 
of the others you point out as joint authors. I 
am not yet master of the idea these and the 
New England writers have of the relation be- 
tween ^tain and her cdoniea 1 know not 
what the Boston people mean by the ‘sub- 
ordinaticm’ they acknowledge in their assem- 
bly to parliament, while they deny its power 
to make laws for them, nor what boun^ the 
Farmer sets to the power he acknowledges 
in parliament to ‘reflate the trade of the 
colcmies,’ it being difficult to draw lines be- 
tween duties for regulation and those for re- 
venue; and if the parliament is to be the 
judge, it seems to me that establishing such 
minciples of distinction will amount to littla 
more 1 have thought and read on the 
subject, the more I find myself confirmed in 
opinion, that no middle doctrine can be well 
maintained, I mean not clearly with intelli- 
gible arguments. Something might be made 
of either of the extremes ; that, parliament has 
a power to make all laws for us, or that it has 
a power to make no laws for us ; and 1 think 
I the arguments for the latter more numerous 
and weighty than those for the former. Sup- 
posing that doctrine established, the colonies 
would then be so many separate states, only 
subject to the same king, as England and 
Scotland were before the union. And then 
the question would be, whether a union like 
that with Scotland would or would not be ad- 
vantageous to the whole. 1 should have no 
doubt of the affirmative, being fully persuad- 
ed that it would be best for the whole^ and 
that though particular parts mi^t find par- 
ticular disadvantages in it, they would find 
greater advantages in the security arising to 
every part from the increased strength of the 
whole. But such union is not likely to take 
place while the nature of our present relation 
IS so little understood on both sides the^ water, 
and sentiments concerning it remain Jo wide- 
ly diflTerent As to the Farmers’ combating, as 
you say they intend to do, my of^ion, that 
ffie parliament might lay duties^tbough not 
impose internal taxes, I eiiall ngbi^e myself 
the trouble to defend it o-V* Jyoa, I may 
say, that not only the paipMEtent of Britain, 
but eveiy state in Eu|a|lll^laims and exer- 
cises a right of la|ii| Aties on the exporta- 
tion of its own Apnodities to foreign coun- 
tries. A doty iJplid here on coals en^rted 
to Holland, and yet En^and has no ri^t to 
lay an internal tax on Hcdland. All goods 
brought out of France to Inland, or any 
other country, are charged with a sn^ doty 
in France, whidi the consumers pay, and yet 
France hu no right to tax other countries. 
And in my opinion the grievance is not that 
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Britain puts duties upon her own n^ufac- 
tures exported to us, Init that she forbids us to 
buy the like manufactures from any other 
country. This she does, however, in virtue 
of her allowed right to regulate the commerce 
of the whole empire, allowed I mean bv the 
Farmer, though I think whoever would dis- 
pute that right, might stand upon firmer ground 
and make much more of the argument : but 
my reasons are too many and too long for a 
letter. 

“ Mr. Grenville complained in the house 
that the governors or New Jersey, New 
Hampshire, East and West Florida, had none 
of them obeyed the orders sent them, to give 
an account of the manu&ctures carried on in 
their respective provinces. Upon hearing 
this, I went after the house was up, and got a 
sight of the reports made by the other gover- 
nors. They are all much in the same strain, that 
there are no manufactures of any consequence ; 
in Massachusetts a little coarse woollen only, 
made in families for their own wear : glass and 
linen have been tried and failed. Rnode Is- 
land, Connecticut, and New York much the 
same. Pennsylvania has tried a linen manu- 
factory, but it is dropped, it being imported 
cheaper ; there is a glass-house in Lancaster 
county, but it makes only a little coarse ware 
for the country neighbours. Maryland is 
clothed all with English manufactures. Vir- j 
ginia the same, except that in their families 
they spin a little cotton of their own growing. 
South Carolina and Georgia none. All speak 
of the dearness of labour 9iat makes manufac- 
tures impracticable. Only the governor of 
North Carolina parades with a large manu- 
facture in his country, that may be useful to 
Britain, of pine hoards ; they having fifty 
saw mills on one river. These accounts are 
very satisfactory here, and induce the parlia- 
ment to despise and take no notice of the 
Boston resolutions. I wish you would send 
your account before the meeting of next 
arliament You have only to report a glass- 
ouse for coarse window glass and bottles, and 
some domestic manufactures of linen and 
woollen for femily use, that do not half clothe 
the inhabitants, all the finer goods coming 
from England and the like. I believe you 
will be puzzled to find any other, though I 
see great puflfe in the papers. 

“The parliament is up and the nation in a 
ferment with the new elections. Great com- 
plaints are made that the natural interests of 
country gentlemen in their neighbouring 
roughs, is overborne by the monied interest of 
Ae new people who have got sudden frotiines 
in the Indies, cnr as contractors, &je,four ihow- 
sand pounds is now ftie market price a 
boron^^ In short this whole venal nation is 
now at mark^ ^;dll be sold fiir about two mil- 
lions; and mi^t be bought out of the hands 
of th^ present bidders (if he would c^r 
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half a million more) the very devil him- 
self. 

“ I shall wait on lord H. again next W^- 
nesdiw, on behalf of the suTOrers by Indian 
and French depredations, to have an allow- 
ance of lands out of any new grant made by 
the Indians, so long solicited (and perhaps 
still to be solicited) m vain. 

“lam your affectionate father, 

“B. FRANKUN. 

“ I dined yesterday with general Monckton, 
major Gates, colonel Lee, and other officers 
who have served in and are friends of Ame- 
rica. Monckton inquired kindly after your 
welfare.” 


“ To the Committee of Correspondence ^ 
Pennsylvania. 

“ London. March 13, 176S 

“ Gentlemen, — On receipt of your letter of 
January 20, Mr. Jackson and myself waited 
on lord Hillsborough, the new. secretary of 
state for American a^irs, and communicated 
to him the contents, pressing tlie neces- 
sity of enforcing the oiders already sent to 
sir William Johnson, for immediately settling 
the affairs of the boundary line with the In- 
dians. HLb lordship was pleased to assure us, 
that he would cause duplicates of the orders 
to be forwarded by this packet, and urge the 
completion (ff them. 

“ We communicated also the copy of gen- 
eral Gagers letter, and the messages that had 
passed between the governor ai5 the house 
thereupon. His lorduiip acquainted us that a 
letter from governor Penn had been shown 
him by the proprietor, importing that a hor- 
rid murder had lately been committed on the 
Indians, upon which the governor had issued 
a proclamation for apprehending the murder- 
er; and that a bill was under his and the 
council* 8 consideration to prevent future set- 
tlements on Indian lands. But his lordship 
remarked that these messages had not been 
communicated to him by the proprietor. 

“ (jovernment here begins to grow tired of 
the enormous expense oflndian afildrs, and of 
maintaining posts in the Indian country, and 
it LB now talked of as a proper measure to 
abandon these posts, demolishing all but such as 
the colonies may think fit to keep up at their 
own expense ; and also to return the manage- 
ment of their own Indian aftairs into the hands 
of the respective provinces as formerly. What 
the result will be, is uncertain, counaela here 
being so continually flucti^ing. But I have 
urgM often, that after taking ffiose aflbin out 
of our hands, it seems highly incumbent on 
the ministry not to neglect them, but to see 
that they are well managed, and the Indians 
kept in peace. I think, however, that we 
should not too much depend on their doing 
tbi^ but lode to the matter a little ourselves, 
taking every opportunity of conciliatmg the 
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aR^tions of the Indians^ by seeing that they 
always hav^ustice done them, and sometimes 
kindness, for I can assure you that here are 
not wantinof people, who though not now in 
the ministry, no one knows how soon they 
may be ; and if they were ministers, would 
take nd step to prevent an Indian war in the 
colonies ; being of opinion, which they egress 
openly, that it would be a very good thing, in 
the nrst place to chastise the colonists for 
their undutifulness, and then to make them 
sensible of the necessity of protection by the 
troops of this country. 

“ Mr. Japkson being now taken up with his 
election business, will hardly have time to 
write by this opportunity. But he joins with 
me in respects to you and the assembly, and 
assurances of our most faithful services. 

“ I am, gentlemen, your most obedient and 
most humble servant, B. FRANKLIN.” 


“Voicph Galloway. 

" London, March 13, 17C8. 

“ I WROTE to you very fully per Falconer, 
of February 17th, and have since received 
yours of January Slst, together with one from 
the committee, and the messages which, as you 
will see by my answer to the committee, I 
communicated to lord Hillsborough. His 
lordship read them deliberately, and took no- 
tice that the message of the assembly seemed 
to insinuate that the governor had b^n tardy 
in bringing the fonner murderers to justice, 
which gave me an opportunity of explaining 
that matter to him ; whereby he might also 
understand why the proprietor had not shown 
him the messages when he communicated the 
governor’s letter concerning the Indian un- 
easinesses, the law under liis consideration 
for removing them, the late murder, and his 
proclamation. I shall wait on his lordship 
a^in next Wednesday, on our affairs, and 
jihow him moreover your letter with some 
other papers. 

“ The old parliament is gone, and its ene- 
mies now find themselves at liberty to abuse 
it 1 inclose you a pamphlet published the 
very hour of its prorogation. All the members 
are now in their counties and boroughs among 
their drunken electors ; much comusion and j 
disorder in many places, and such profusion 
of money as never was known before on any 
similar occasion. The first instance of bri- 
bery to be chosen a member, taken notice of 
on the Journals, is no longer ^ than queen 
Elizabeth’s time, when the being sent to par- 
liament was looked upon os a troublesome 
service, and therefore not sought after, it is 
said that such a one, * being a simple man, 
and conceiving it might be of some advantage 
to him, had pven pound* to the mayor 
and cmporation that they might choose him to 
serve tl^m in parliament’ 


“ The price is monstrously risen since that 
time, for it is now no less than four thousand 
pound* ! It is thought that near two millions 
will be spent this election; but those who 
understand figures and act by computation, 
say the crown has two million* Or^eoTt in 
places and pensions to dispose of and it is 
well worth while to engage in such a seven 
years’ lottery, though dl that have tickets 
should not get prizes. I am, my dear friend, 
yours afiectionately, B. FUANKLIN.” 


“ The Committee of Correspondence^ 
Pennsylvania. 

“London, April 16, 1768 

“ Gentlemen, — I have just received your 
favour of February 20th, directed to Mr. Jack- 
son and myself, containing instnictions for oor 
conduct relating to tiie application for a repeal 
of the duty act, to the change of government, 
and to the legal tender of paper money; 
which instructions we shall observe to the 
best of our abilities. Mr. Jackson has read 
your letter, anil is now reading the messages 
and other papers transmitted to us, which we 
shall lay before tJie secretaries of state on 
Monday, and thereupon press the ncccooity- 
of a chan^ in the administration of our pro- 
vince. The parliament will have a short ses- 
sion, it is said, in May, when if any applica- 
tion is made for the repeal of that act, by the 
agents of the other colonies, we shall join 
them heartily, and do what we can likewise 
in the affair of paper money. In the mean 
time should an Indian war makeit necessary 
to emit paper money with a legal tender, it 
may be considered how far the fourth clause 
in the act of the 24 Geo. II. might give coun- 
tenance to your providing in that way for the 
emergency ; that act not being alters or re- 
pealed by any later, it seems as if the parlia- 
ment thought that clause not improper, though 
they have not expressly made the same pro- 
vision for the otner colonies. The mail be- 
ing to go this evening, I can only add, that I 
am with the utmost respect for you and the 
assembly, gentlemen, your most obedient and 
most humMe servant, B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Governor Franklin. 

“ London, April 16, 1768. 

“ Dear Son, — Since my last, a long one, 
of March IStli, nothing has been talked or 
thought of here but elections. There have 
been amazing contests all over the kingdom, 
twenty or thirty thousand pounds of a side 
spent in several places, and inconceivaUe 
mischief done by uebauching the people and 
making them idle, besides the iminediate ac- 
tual mischief done by drunken mad mobs, to 
bbuses, win^ws, &c. The scenes have 
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fiorriUe. London wis illuminated two nights 
running at the command of the mob for the 
success of Wilkes, in the Middlesex election ; 
the second night exceeded any thing of tlie 
kind ever seen here on the greatest occasions 
of rejoicing, as even the small cross streets, 
lanes, court^ and other out-of-the-way places 
were all in a blaze with lights, and the prin- 
cipal streets all night long, as the mobs went 
round again after two o^clock, and obliged 
i^ple had extinguished their candles to 
light them again. Those who refused had idl 
their windows destroyed. The damage done 
and expense of candles has been computed at 
ffty tkoimand pounds; it must have been 
great, though probably not so much. The 
Ferment is not yet over, for he has promised to 
surrender himself to the court next Wednes- 
day, and another tumult is then expected ; and 
what the upshot will be no one can yet fore- 
see. ’Tis really an extraordinary event to see 
an outlaw and an exile, of bad personal cha- 
racter, not worth a farthing, come over from 
France, set himself up as candidate for the 
capital of the kingdom, miss his election only 
by being too late in his application, and im- 
mediatdy carrying it for the principal county. 
The mob, (spirited up by numbers of dif- 
ferent ballads sung or roared in every street) 
requiring gentlemen and ladies of all ranks as 
they passSl in their carriages to shout for 
Wilkes and liberty, marking the same words 
on all their coaches with chalk, and No. 45 
on every door: which extends a vast way 
along the roads into the coimtry. I went last 
week to Winchester, and observed that for 
fifteen miles out of town, there was scarce a 
door or window shutter next the road un- 
marked; and this continued here and there 
quite to Winchester, which is sixty-four 
mdes. R FRANKUN.” 


knocking all down that will not roar for 
Wilkes and liberty ; courts of justice afraid 
to give judgment against him ; ooal heavem 
and norters pulling down the houses of coal 
merchants, that refuse to give them more 
wages; sawyers destroying saw mills; sailors 
unrigging all the outw^ bound ships, and 
suffering none to sail till merchants agr^ to 
raise their pay; watermen destroying private 
boats and thritening bridges ; soldiers firing 
among the mobs and killing men, women, and 
children, which seems only to have produced 
an universal siillenness, that looks like a great 
black cloud coming on, ready to burst m a 
general tempest What the event will be 
God only knows. But some punishment seems 
preparing for a people who are ungratefully 
I abusing me best constitution and the oest king 
any nation was ever blessed with, intent on 
nothing but luxury, licentiousness, power, 
places, pensions, and plunder; while the 
ministry divided in their coimcils, with little 
regard for each other, worried by perpetual op- 
positions, in continual apprehension of chang^, 
intent on securing popularity in case mey 
should lose favour, have for some years past 
had little time or inclination to attend to our 
small aflTairs, whose remoteness makes them 
appear still smaller. 

“ The bishops here are very desirous of 
securing the Church of England in America, 
and promoting its interest and enlargement by 
sendmg one of their order thither : but ^ougli 
they Imve long solicited this point with go- 
vernment here, they have not as yet been able 
to obtain it So apprehensive are ministers of 
engaging in any novel measure. 

“ I hope soon to have an opportunity of con- 
ferring with you, and therefore say no more 
at present on this subject. 

^‘B. FRANKUN.” 


“ Mr. Ross, PhUodelpkia. 

“ London, May 14, ITtW. 

“Dear Sir, — I received your favour of 
March 13th, and am extremely concerned at 
the disorders on our frontiers, and at the de- 
bility or wicked connivance of our govern- 
ment and magistrates, which must make 
property and even life more and more inse- 
cure among us, if some effectual remedy is 
not speedily applied. I have laid all the ac- 
counts before the minist^ here. I wish I 
could procure more attention to them. I have 
ui^ed over and over the necessity of the 
change we desire ; but this country itself be- 
ing at present in a situation very httle better, 
weakens our argument that a ro]ral govern- 
ment would be tetter managed and safer to 
live under than that of a proprieti^. Even 
this ca{Htal, the residence of the kingf is now 
a daily scene of lawleas riot and confiiskxL 
Mobs patrolling the streets at noon-day, some 


Joseph OaUoway. 

“ London, May 14, 1768. 

“Dear Sir, — I received your favour of 
March 31st It is now with the messages, 
&c. in the hands of the minister, so that I 
cannot be more particular at present in an- 
swering it than to say, I should have a melan- 
choly prospect in going home to such public 
confusion, if I did not foave greater confusion 
behind me. The newspapers, and my letter 
of ftiis day to Mr. Roi^ will infom you of the 
miserable situation this country is in. While 
I am writing, a great mob of coal porters fill 
the street, carrying a wretch of their business 
upon poles to be ducked, and otherwise punish- 
ed at their pleasure for working at the old 
wages. All respect to law and%ovemment 
seems to be lost among the common people, 
wte are moreover contmually inflamed by se- 
ditious scribblers^ to trample on authority and 
every thing that Used to keep them in order. 
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“ TJw parliament is now sitting, but will 
not continue long tojrether, nor undertake anv 
material business. The court of king's bench 
postponed giving sentence against Wilkes on 
nisoutlawjy till the next term, intimidated as 
some say by his popularity, and willing to get 
rid of the affair for a time, till it should be 
seen what the parliament would conclude as 
to his membersnip. The commons, at least 
some of them, resent that conduct, which has 
thrown a burden on them it might have eased 
them of, by pillorying or punishing him in 
some infamous manner, that would have given 
better ground for expelling him the house. 
His friends complain of it as a delay of jus- 
tice, say the court knew the outlawrv to be 
dciective, and that they must finally pro- 
nounce it void, but would punish him by long 
confinement Great mobs of his adherents 
have assembled before the prison, the guards 
have fired on them : it is said five or six are 
killed, and sixteen or seventeen wounded, and 
some circumstances have attended this mili- 
tary execution, such as its being done by the 
Scotch regiment, the pursuing a lad, and kil- 
ling him at his father’s house, &,c. &c. that 
exasperate people exceedingly, and more mis- 
chief seems brewing. Several of the soldiers 
are imprisoned. If they are not hanged, it is 
fear^ tliere wdll be more and greater mobs; 
and if they are, that no soldier will assist in 
suppressing any laob hereafter. The prospect 
ci^er way is gloomy. It is said the English 
soldiers cannot be confided in to act against 
these mobs, being suspevsted as rather inclined 
to favour and join them. 

“ I am preparing for my return, and hope 
for the pleasure of finding you well, when I 
shall have an opportunity of oommunicating to 
you more particularly the state of things here 
relating to our American affairs, which I can- 
not so well do by letter. I inclose you a re- 
port of sir M. L counsel to the board of trade, 
on one of your late acts. I suppose it has had 
its effect, so that the repeal will be of little 
consequence. 

“In the mean time I am, with sincere es- 
teem and affection, sir, your most obedient 
and most humble servant, 

“B. FRANKUN.” 


“ Governor Franklin. 

“ Lokdon, July 2, 1708. 

“ Dexe Son, — Since my last I have receiv- 
ed yours of May 10, dated at Amboy, which 
I shall answer particularly by next week’s 
packet I purpose now to take notice of that 
part wherein you say it was reported at Phila- 
delphia I Was to be app^ted to a certain of- 
fice here, Which my rhenda all wished, but 
you did not believe it for the reason I had 
mentioned Instead of my beii^ iqjpointed 


to a new office, there has been a motiem 
made to deprive me of that I now hold, and 
I believe for the same reason, though that 
was not the reason given out, viz. my being 
too much of an American; but, as it came 
from lord Sandwich, our new post-master-ge- 
neral, who is of the Bedford party, and a friend 
of Mr. Grenville, I have no doubt that the 
reason he gave out, viz. my non-residence, 
was only the pretence, and tlmt the other was 
the true reason ; especially as it is tlie prac- 
tice in many other instances to allow the non- 
residence of American officers who spend 
their salaries here, provided care is taken that 
the business be done by deputy or otherwise. 

“ The first notice I had of this was from my 
fast friend, Mr. Cooper, secretary of the trea- 
sury. He desired me by a little note, to call 
upon him there, which I did, when he told 
me that the duke of Grafton had mentioned 
to him some discourse of lord Sandwich’s, as 
if the office suffered by my absence, and that 
it would be fit to appoint another, as I seemed 
constantly to reside in England: that Mr. 
Todd, secretary of the post office, had also 
been with tlie duke, talking to the same pur- 
pose, &c. That tlie duke had wished him, 
(Mr. Cooper) to mention this to me, and to 
say to me at the same time, that though my 
going to my post might remove the objection, 
yet if I chose rather to reside in England, my 
merit was such in his opinion, as to entitle 
me to something better here, and it should not 
be his fault if 1 was not well provided for. 1 
told Mr. Cooper, that without having heard 
any exception had been taken to my residence 
here, I was really preparing to return home, 
and expected to be gone in a few weeks. 
That, however, I was extremely sensible of 
the duke’s goodness, in giving me this inti- 
mation, and very tliankful for his favourable 
disposition towards me; that having lived 
long in England, and contracted a friendship 
ana affection for many persons here, it could 
not. but be agreeable to me to remain among 
them some time longer, if not for the rest of 
my life ; and that there was no nobleman to 
whom I could from sincere respect for his 
great abilities, and amiable qualities, so cor- 
di^y attach myself, or to whom I should so 
willingly be obliged for the provision he men- 
tioned, as to the duke of Grafton, if his grace 
should think I could, in any station w’here he 
might place me, be serviceable to him and to 
the public. Mr. Cooper said he was veiy gl^ 
to hear I was still willing to remain m m- 
gland, as it agreed so perfectly with his in- 
clinations to keep me here. Wished me to 
leave my name at the duke of Grafton’s as 
soon as possible, and to be at the treasury 
again the next board day. I accordingly call- 
ed at the duke’a, and my card ; and when 
I went next to the treasury, his grace not be- 
ing there, Mr. Cooper carried me to lord 
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North, chancellor of the exchequer, who said 
very ^li^ingly, after talJdxig of sorae Ame- 
rican affiiirs, 1 am told liy Mr. Cooper that 
you are not unwilling to stay with us, I hope 
we shall find some way of maki^ it woi^ 
your while. I thanked his lordship, and sakl 
1 should stay with pleasure if I could any ways 
be useful to government He made me a 
compliment and I took my leave, Mr. Cooper 
carrying me away with him to his country 
house at Richmond to dine and stay all night 
He then told me that Mr. Todd had been again 
at the duke of Grafton’s, and that upon his 
(Mr. Cooper’s) speaking in my behalf) Mr. Todd 
had changed his style, and said I had to be 
sure a great deal of merit with the office, 
having % my good management regulated 
the posts in America, so as greatly to increase 
the revenue : that he had bad great satisfac- 
tion in corresponding with me while I was 
there, and he believed they never had a better 
officer, &c. The Thursday following, being 
the birth-day, I met with Mr. Todd at court ; 
he was very civil, took me with him in his 
coach to the king’s arms in the city, where I 
had been invited to dine by Mr. Trevor, with 
the gentlemen of the post office ; we had a 
good deal of chat after dinner between us two, 
in which he told me, lord Sandwich (who was 
very sharp) had taken notice of my stay in 
England, and said if one could do the business, 
why should there be ttco, &c. On my telling 
Mr. Todd that I was going home, (which I 
still say to every body, not knowing but that 
what is intimat^ above may fail of taking ef- 
fect) he looked blank, and seemed disconcerted 
a little, which makes me think some friend of his 
was to have been vested with my place ; but this 
is surmise only. We parted very good friends. 
That day I received another note from Mr. 
Cooper, directing me to be at the duke of 
Grafton’s next morning, whose porter had 
orders to let me in. I went accordingly, and 
was immediately admitted. But his grace 
being then engaged in some unexpected busi- 
ness, with much condescension and politeness 
made that apology for his not discoursing with 
me then, but wished me to be at the treasury 
at twelve the next Tuesday. I went accord- 
ingly, when Mr. Cooper told me something 
had called the duke into the country, and the 
board was put ofi^ which was not known till 
it was too late to send me word ; but was glad 
1 was come, as he might then fix another day 
for me to go again with him into the country ; 
the day fixed was Thursday. I returned yes- 
terday, should have stayed till Monday, but 
for writing by these vessels. He assures roe 
the duke has it at heart to do something hand- 
some fi>r me. Sir John Pringle, who is anxious 
for my stay, says, Mr. Cooper is the honestest 
man ii a courtier tbat he ever knew, and he 
is persuaded they are in earnest to kec^ me. 
piece 1 wrote against smuggling, in the 


Chronicle of November last, and one in ^il, 
(TO the labouring poor (you will find in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magaxine for that month) have been 
lately dmwn by Mr. Cooper to the chancellor 
of the exchequer, and to the duke, who have 
expressed themselves much pleased with 
them. I am to be ag^ at the treasury on 
Tuesday next, by appointment of Mr. Cooper. 
Thus particular I nave been, that you may 
judge of this afiair. Fot my own thought^ I 
must tell you, that though 1 did not think 
fit to decline any favour so great a man ex- 
pressed an inclmation to do m^ because at 
court if one shows an unwillingness to be 
obliged it is often construed as a mark of men- 
tal hostility, and one makes an enemy ; yet so 
great is nw inclination to be at home, and at 
rest, that 1 shall not be sor^ if this busineas 
falls through, and I am sufiered to retire with 
my old poet; nor indeed very sorry if they 
take that from me too on account of my zeal 
for America, in which some of my friends have 
hmted to me that 1 have been too open. 1 
shall soon be able, I hope, by the next packet, 
to give you farther light In the mean time, 
as no one but sir J. knows of the treaty, 1 
talk daily of going in the August packet at 
farthest And when the late Georgia appoint- 
ment of me to be their agent is mentioned as 
what may detain me, I say, I have yet re- 
ceived no letters from that assembly, acquaint- 
ing me what their business may ; that I 
shall probably hear from them before that 
packet saila That if it is extraordinary, and 
of such a nature as to make my stay another 
winter necessary, I may possibly stay, because 
there would not be time for them to choose 
another ; but if it is common business, I shall 
leave it with Mr. Jackson, and proceed. I do 
not, by the way, know how that appointment 
came about, having no acquaintance that I can 
recollect in that country. It has been men- 
tioned in the papers some time, but I have 
only just now received a letter from governor 
Wright, informing me that he had that day 
given his assent to i^ and expressing his de- 
sire to correspond with me on all occasions, 
saying the^t^mmittee, as soon as they could 
get their pi^rs ready, would write to me and 
acquaint me with their business. We have 
lost lord Clare from the board of trade. He 
took me home from court, the Sunday before 
his removal, that I might dine with him, as he 
said, alone, and talk over America affiurs. 
He seemed as attentive to them as if he was 
to continue ever so long. He gave me a great 
deal of flummery ; saying, that though at my 
exunination I answerra some of his questions 
a little pertly, yet he liked me firom that day, 
for the roirit I showed in defence of my coun- 
try; and at parting, after we bad drank a 
botUe and a half of claret each, he hugg^ 
and kissed me, protesting he never in hisl^ 
met with aman be was so much in love with. 
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“Previous to your queries, you tell me, 
that ‘you apprehend his majesty’s servwits 
hftVe now in contemplation, 1st, To relieve 
the colonists from the taxes complained of ; 
2d, To preserve the honour, the dignity, and 
the supremacy of the British legislature over 
all his majesty’s dominions.’ I hope your 
information is good ; and that what you sup- 
pose to be in contemplation will be carried 
mto execution, by repealing all the laws, 
that have been made for raisu^ a revenue in 
America by authority of parliament without 
the consent of the people there. The honour 
and the dignity of the British legblature will 
not be hurt by such an act of justice and wis- 
dom. The wisest councils are liable to be 
mislei^ especially in matters remote from 
their inspection. It is the persisting in an 
error, not the correcting it, that lessens the 
honour of any man or bSy of men. The su- 
premacy of that legislature, I believe, will be 
best preserved by making a very sparing use 
of it ; never but for the evident good m the 
colonies themselves, or of the whole British 
empire ; never for the partial advantage of 
Britain to their prejudice. By such pr^ent 
conduct, I imagine, that supremacy may be 
graduall V stren^ened, and in time fully es- 
tablished; but otherwise, I apprehend it will 
be disputed, and lost in the dispute. At 
present the colonies consent and submit to it, 
for the regulations of general commerce ; but 
a submission to acts of parliament was no 
pMt of their original constitution. Our former 
kings governed their colonies, as they had go- 
verned their dominions in France, without 
the participation of British parliaments. The 
parliament of England never presumed to in- 
terfere in that prerogative, till the time of the 
great rebellion, when they usurped the go- 
vernment of all the king’s other dominions, 
Ireland, Scotland, &c. The colonies that 
held for the king, they conquered by force of 
arms, and governed afterwards as conquered 
countries : hut New England, having not op- 
posed the parliament, was considered and 
treated as a sister kingdom, in amity with 
England (as appears by the Journals, March 
10, 1642.) 

‘ 1st Will not a repeal of all the duties 
(that on tea excepted, which was before paid 
here on exportation, and of course no new 
imposition) fully satisfy the colonists!’ 

“ Anatoer, I think not 

‘2d. Your reasons for that opinion?’ 

“ A. Because it is not the sum paid in that 
duty on tea that is com^ained of as a bur- 
den, but the principle m the act, expressed 
in the preamble, viz. That thoee duties were 
laid for the better support of government, and 
the administration of justice m the colonies.’'' 

* Man may loaa little property by an aet which 

takei away all tbeir flreedom. When a maa is robbed 


This the colcmists think unnecessary, unjust, 
and dangerous to their most important rights. 
Unnecessary^ because in all the colonies (two 
or diree new ones excepted*) government 
and the administration or justice were, and 
always had been, well supported without any 
charge to Britain: unjust^ as it has made 
such colonies liable to pay such charge for 
others, in which they had no concern or in- 
terest : dangerous^ as such mode of raising 
money for those purposes tended to render 
their assemblies useless; for if a revenue 
could be raised in the colonies for all the pur- 
poses of government by act of parliament, 
without grants from the people there, govern- 
ors, who do not generally love assemblies, 
would never call them; uiey would be laid 
aside ; and when nothing should depend on 
the people’s good will to government, their 
rights would be trampled on ; they would be 
treated with contempt Another reason, why 
1 think they would not be satisfied with such 
a partial repeal, is that their agreements, not 
to import till the repeal takes place, include 
the whole ; which shows, that they object to 
the whole; and those agreements will con- 
tinue binding on them, if the whole is not re- 
pealed. 

‘ 3d. Do you think the only effectual way 
of compoi^g the present differences is to put 
the Americans precisely in the situation they 
were in before the passing of the late stamp 
act?’ 

“ A. I think so. 

‘ 4th. Your reasons for that opinion ?’ 

“ A. Other methods have been tried. They 
have been refused or rebuked in angry letters. 
Their petitions have been refused or rejected 
by parliament They have been threatened 
with the punishments of treason by resolves 
of both houses. Their assemblies have been 
dissolved, and troops have been sent among 
them : but all these ways have only exasper- 
ated their minds and widened the breaclu 
Their agreements to use no more British 
manufactures have been strengthened ; and 
these measures, instead of composing differ- 
ences, and promoting a good correspondence, 
have almost annihilated your commerce with 
thoee countries, and greatly endanger the na- 
tional peace and general welfare. 

‘ 5th. If this last method is deemed by the 
legislature, and his majesty’s ministers, to be 
repugnant to their duty as guardians of the 
just rights of the crown, and of their fellow- 
subjects ; can you sugg^ any othpr way of 
terminating these disputes, consistent witli 
the ideas of justice aiii propriety conceived 

of a trifle on the highway, it is not the two pence lost 
that makes the capital outrafe.** “Would twenty 
shiHinfs have ruined Mr. Hampden’s fortune? No* 
but the payment of half twenty shillings, «i the prin< 
ci|4e it was demanded, would have made him a slave.” 
Sm Mr. Burke’s sroec i is s in 1774 and 1775. 

* Nova Scotia, Ctnada, Georgia, and Florida. 
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by the king^s subjects on hath sides the Atr 
lantic r 

“A. 1 do not see how that method can be 
deemed repugnant to the rights of the crown. 
If the Amencans are put mto their former 
atuation, it must be by an act of parliament ; 
in the passing of which by the king, the rights 
of the crown are exercis^, not infringed. It 
is indifferent to the crown whether the aids 
received from America are gnmted by parlia- 
ment here, or by the assemUies there, provid- 
ed the quantum be the same ; and it is my 
opinion, that more will be generally granted 
there voluntarily, than can ever be exacted 
or collected from thence by authority of par- 
liament As to the rights of fellow-subjects 
(I suppose you mean the people of Britam) I 
cannot conceive how those wiU be infringed 
by that method They will still enjoy the 
right of granting their own money, and may 
stSl, if it pleases them, keep up their claim to 
the right of jgranting ours; a right they can 
never exercise properly, for want of a suf- 
ficient knowledge of us, our circumstances and 
abilities (to say nothing of the little likelihood 
there is that we should ever submit to it) 
therefore a right that can be of no good use to 
them ; and we shall continue to enjoy in fact 
the right of grating our money, with the 
opinion, now universdly prevailing among us, 
that we are free subjects of the king, and that 
fellow-subjects of one part of his dominions 
are not sovereigns over fellow-subjects in any 
other part If the subjects on the different 
sides of the Atlantic have different and oppo- 
site ideas of “justice and propriety,” no one 
“method” can possibly be consistent with 
both. The best will be, to let each enjoy 
their own opinions, without disturbing them, 
when they do not interfere with the common 
good. 

‘ 6th. And if this method were actually al- 
lowed, do you not think it would encourage 
the violent and foctious part of the colonists, 
to aim at still farther concessions from the 
mother country]’ 

“A. I do not think it would. There may be 
a few among them that deserve the name of 
factious and violent, as there are in all coun- 
tries ; but these would have little influence, 
if the great majority of sober reasonable peo- 
ple were satisfi^ If any colony should hap- 
pen to think, that some of your regulations of 
trade are inconvenient to the general interests 
of the empire, or prejudicial to them without 
being beneficial to you, they vdll state these 
matters to ^rliament in petitions as hereto- 
fore ; but will, I believe, take no violent steps 
to obtw what they may hope for in time from 
the wisdom of government here. I know of 
nothing else they can have in view: the ik>- 
ti(Mi that prevails here, of their being desirous 
to setupakingdomorcommoQwealUiof their 
own, is to my certain knowledge entirely 


groundless. I therefore think, that on a total 
repeal of all duties, laid expresdv for the pur- 
pose of raising a revenue on tne people of 
America without their consent, the present 
uneasiness would subside ; the agreements not 
to import would be dissolved ; and the com- 
merce flourish as heretofore ; and I am con- 
I firmed in this sentiment by all the letters I 
have received from America, and by the opi- 
nions of all the sensible people who have 
lately come from thence,— crown officers ex- 
cept^. I know, indeed, that the people of 
Boston are grievously oflfended by the quarter- 
ing of troops among them, as they think, con- 
trary to law, and are very an^ with the 
board of commissioners, who have calumniat- 
ed them to government; but as I suppose the 
withdrawing of those troops may be a conse- 
quence of reconciliating measures taking 
place ; and that the commission also will he 
either dissolved, if found useless, or filled with 
more temperate and prudent men, if still 
deemed useful and necessary ; I do not ima-* 
gine these particulars would prevent a return 
of the harmony so much to be wished.”* 

‘7th. If they ore relieved in part only, what 
do you, as a reasonable and dispassionate man, 
and an equal friend to both sides, imagine will 
be the probable consequences'?’ 

“A. I imagine, tliat repealing the offensive 
duties in port will answer no end to this coun- 
try: the commerce will remain obstructed, 
and the Americans go on with their schemes 
offrugality, industry, and manufiictures, to their 
own great advant^e. How much they may 
tend to the prejudice of Britain, I cannot say ; 
perhaps not so much as some apprehend, since 
she may in time find new markets. But I 
think, ii the union of the two countries con- 
tinues to subsist, it will not hurt the general 
interest; for whatever wealth Britain loses by 
the failing of its trade with the colonies, Ame- 
rica will gain ; and the crown will receive 
equal aids from its subjects upon the whole, if 
not greater. 

“ And now I have answered your questions, 
as to what may be, in my opinion, me conse- 
quences of this or that supposed measure, I will 
go a little farther, and tell you, what 1 fear is 

* ** The opposition [to lord Rockinffhain’R adminii* 
tration") rays lord Cbeaterfleld, "are ibr taking vigor- 
oua, as ttey call them, but I call them violent meaaorea ; 
not less than Us dragonades ; and to have the tax collect- 
ed by the troop* we nave there. For my part, 1 never raw 
a firoward child mended by whi|q[)inf : and I would 
not have the mother become a atep mother." Letter, 
No. 360. 

" It ia a certain maxim," pleada Mr. Burke, " that 
the fewer cauaea of diaaatiafaction are left hv govern- 
ment, the more the subject will be disinclined to resist 
and rebel!" *‘i confta* 1 do not feel the least alarm 
from the discontents which are to arise from putting 
people at their ease. Nor do I anpr^nd the destruc- 
tion of this empire, from giving, by an act of free grace 
and indulgence, to two mitliona of my fellow-citiaaiit, 
some share of those righta, anon which 1 have alwava 
been taught to value myself.'' Burke’s Speeclw* m 
1774 and 1775. 
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wore likely to come to pass in reality. I ap- 
prehend, that the ministry, at least the Ame- 
rictn part of it, being Miy persuaded of the 
Tight of parliament, think it ought to be en- 
forced, whatever may be the consequences; 
«nd at the same time do not believe, there is 
even now any abatement of the trade between 
the two countries on account of these disputes ; 
or, that if there is, it is small, and cannot long 
continue. They are assured by the crown- 
officers in America, that manufactures are im- 
possible there ; that the discontented are few, 
and persons of little consequence ; that almost 
aJl the people of property and importance are 
satisSea, and disposed to submit quietly to the 
taxing power of parliament ; and that if the 
revenue-acts are continued, and those duties 
only that are called anti-commercial be re- 
pealed, and others perhaps laid in their stead, 
the power ere long will be patiently submit- 
ted to, and the agreements not to import be 
broken, when they ore found to produce no 
change of measures here. From these and 
similar misinformations, which seem to be 
credited, I think it likely, that no thorough re- 
dress of grievances will be afforded to Ameri- 
ca this session. This may inflame matters 
still more in that country ; farther rash mea- 
sures there may create more resentment here, 
that may produce not merely ill-advised dis- 
solutions (ff their assemblies, as last year, but 
attempts to dissolve their constitution more 
troops may be sent over, which will create 
more uneasiness ; to justify the measures of 
government, your writers will revile the 
Americans in your newspapers, as they have 
already begun to do, treating them as miscre- 
ants, rogues, dastard rebels, &c. to alienate 
the minds of the people here from them, and 
which will tend farther to diminisli their af- 
fections to this country. Possibly, too, some 
of their warm patriots may be distracted 
enough to expose themselves by some mod 
action to bo sent for hither, and government 
here may be indiscreet enough to hang them, 
on the act of Henry VIILf Mutual provoca- 
tions will thus go on to complete the separa- 
tion ; and instead of that cordial affection, that 
once and so long existed, and that harmony, 
so suitable to the circumstances, and so neces- 
sary to the happiness, strength, safety, and 
welfare of both countries, an implacable malice 
and mutual hatred, such as we now see sub- 
sisting between the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
the Genoese •and Corsicans, from the same 
original misconduct in the superior govern- 
ment^ will take place : the sameness of nation, 
the similarity of religion, mannere, and lan- 
guage, not in the least preventing in our case, 

* 7*IUs was afterwards attempted by the British le- 
igi^tare, ia the case of the pruViaoe of Maasachusett’s 

t The lorda and coromona very prodeatlyooncarred in 
an addreia ibr thia purpoae, and the Muff very gradevs- 
ly aamrad them of hiacompUnnce with their wiabet. 


more than it did in theirs. — hope, however, 
that this may all prove fiilse prophecy, and 
that you and I may live to see as sincere and 
perfect a friendship established between our 
respective countries, as has so many years 
subsisted between Mr. Strahan, and 1^ truly 
affectionate old friend, 

»B. FRANKLIN.’’ 

“ M. Dubourgf* Paris, 

“ London, October 2, 1770. 

“ I SEB with pleasure, that we think pretty 
much alike on the subjects of English Ame- 
rica. We of the colonies have never insisted 
that we ought to be exempt from contributing 
to the common expenses necessary to support 
the prosperity of the empire. W e only assert, 
that having parliaments of our own, and not 
having representatives in that of Great Britain, 
our parliaments are the only judges of what 
we con and what we ought to contribute in 
this case; and that the English parliament has 
no right to take our money witJiout our consent. 
In fact, the British empire is not a single state, 
it comprehends many ; and though the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain has arrogated to itself 
the power of taxing the colonies, it has no 
more right to do so, than it has to tax Han- 
over. We have tiie same king, but not the 
same legislatures. 

“ The dispute between the two countries 
has already lost England many millions ster- 
ling, which it has wet in its commerce, and 
America has in this respect been a propor- 
tionable gainer. This commerce consisted 
principally of superfluities ; objects of luxury 
and fashion, which we can well do without ; 
and the resolution we have formed of import- 
ing no more till our grievances are redrekied, 
has enabled many of our infant manufactures to 
take root ; and it will not be easy to make our 
people abandon them in future, even should a 
connexion more cordial than ever succeed tlie 
present troubles. J have indeed, no doubt 
that the parliament of England will finally 
abandon its present pretensions, and leave us 
to the peaceable enjoyment of our rights and 
I privileges. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Governor Franklin. 

" London, August 17, 1772. 

“ Dear Son, — At le:?gth we have got rid 
of lord Hillsborough, aiid loifl Dartmouth 
takes his place, to the great fa;?tisfaction of all 
the friends of America. You wip hear it said 
among you (I suppose) that the interest of the 
Ohio planters has oiu^ed him, but the truth 
is, what I wrote ^ long since, that all his 
brother ministers aisliked extremely, and 

* Tranilmtor of Dr. Franklin'f PbUoocvbical Works, 
into Frooch. 
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wished for a fair occasion of tripping up his 
heels; so seeing that made a point m de- 
%at^ our scheme, they made another of sup- 
porting it, on purpose to mortify him, which 
th^ knew his pride could not bear. I do not 
mean they wow have done this if they had 
thought our proposal bad in itself, or his op- 
poaition well foiled ; but 1 believe if he had 
been on good terms with them, they would 
not have differed with him dx so ernall a ma^ 
ter. The king too was tired of him and of his 
adbninistration, which had weakened the af- 
fection and respect of the cdonies for a royal 
government, with which (I may say it to you) 
I used proper means from time to time that 
his majesty should have due information and 
convincing fBoofo. More of this when I see 
you. The king’s dislike made the others 
more firmly umted in the resolution of dis- 
gracing H., by setting at nought his famous 
report But now that business is done, per- 
haps our a&ir may be leas regarded in the 
cabinet and sufrerm to linger, and possibly 
may yet miscany. Therefi^ let us beware 
of every word and action, that may betray a 
confidence in its success, lest we render our- 
selves ridiculous in case of disappointment 
We are now pushing for a completkm of the 
business, but the time is unfavourable, every 
body gone or going into the country, which 
gives room for accidents. 

“ I am writing by Falconer, and therefore 
in this only add 3iat I am ever your affection' 
ate father, B. TOANKLIN. 

“ P. S. The regard lord Dartmouth has al- 
ways done me the honour to express for me, 
gives me room to hope being able to obtain 
more in favour of our colonies upon occasion, 
than I could for some time past” 


To the same, 

“ London, August 19, 1772. 

“ Dear Son, — I received yours of June 30. 
1 am vexed that my letter to you, written at 
Glasgow, miscarried ; not so mu(^ that you 
did not receive it, as that it is prcfoably in 
other hands. It contained some accounts of 
what passed in Ireland, which were for you 
only. 

As lord HiUdxnrough in fact got nothing 
out of me, I should rather suppose he threw 
me away as an orange that would yield no 
juice, and therefore not worth more squeez- 
ing. When I had been a little while return- 
ed to Lemdoo, 1 waited on him to thank him 
for his civilities in Ireland, and to discourse 
with him on a Georgia a&ir. The porter 
told me he was not at nome. 1 left my card, 
went another and received the same an- 
swer, though I knew he wasat homc^ a friend 
of mine be^ with him. After intennissiooi of 
24 


a week each. I made tw’o more visits, and re- 
ceived th® same answer. The last time was 
on a levee day, when a number of carriages 
ivere at his door. My coachnnan driving up, 
alighted and was opening the coach door, 
when the porter, seeing roe, came out, and 
surlily chid the coachn^ for opening the 
door before he had inquired whether my lord 
was at home ; and then turning to me, said, 
“ My lord is not at home.” I have never 
since been nigh him, and we have only 
abused one another at a distance. The con- 
trast, as you observe, is very strikii^ between 
his (xmversation with the chief justice, and his 
letter to you concerning your province. I 
know him to be as double and deceitful as any 
man I ever met with. But we have done 
with him, I hope, for ever. His removal has 
I believe been meditated ever since the death 
of the princess dow^r. For I recollect, 
that on my complaining of him about that 
time to a friend at court, whom you may 
guess, he tdd me, we Americans were repre- 
sented by Hillsborough as an unquiet people, 
not easily satisfied with any ministry, that 
however it was thouc^t too much occasion 
had been given us to dislike the present ; and 
asked me, whether, if he ahoulfl be removed 
I could name another likely to more ac- 
ceptable to us. I said, ye^ there is lord Dart- 
mouth : we liked him very well when he was 
at the head of the board formerly, and proba- 
bly should like him again. This I heard no 
more of, but I am pretty sure it was reported 
where I could wish it, though I know not that 
it had any effect. 

“ As to my situation here, notljing can be 
more agreeable, especially as 1 hope for less 
embarrassment from the new minister. A 
general respwt paid me by the learned, a 
number of friends and acquaintance among 
them with whom I have a pleasing inter- 
course ; a character of so much weight that 
it has protected me when some in power would 
have done me injuir, and continued me in an 
office they would nave deprived me of ; my 
company is so much desired that I seldom 
dine at home in winter, and could sjpend the 
whole summer in the country houses ofinviting 
friends if 1 chose it Learned and ingenious 
foreigners that come to Finland, almost all 
make a point of visiting me, for my reputation 
is still higher abroad than here ; several of the 
fbreira ambassadors have assiduously culti- 
vated my acquaintance, tr^ting me as cme 
of their corps, jpartly I believe freon the de- 
sire they have uom time to time of hearing 
sconething of Ameriaui affiu^ an object be- 
come of importai^ in foreign courts, who 
begin to ho^ Britain’s alanmng power will 
be diminished thedefoctkai o^er edkmea; 
and partly that they may have an opportimr^ 
of introducing me to the gratlemen of their 
country who desire it The king too 
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lately been beard to speak of me with great 
legttd. These are flattering circumstances, 
but a violent longing for hoine aomeUmes 
■eizes me, which I can no otherways sabdue 
but by promising myself a return next sfMring 
or next fal^ and so forth. As to returning 
hither, if I once go back I have no thoughts 
of it « I am too ter advanced in life to pith 
pose three voyages more. I have some im- 
portaut affiiirs to settle at home, and consider- 
ing my double expenses here and there, I 
hardly think my sakries fully compensate ^e 
disadvantages. The late change however be- 
ing thrown into the balance determmes me to 
stay another winter. 

** P. S. August 22. I And I omitted con- 
gxatulating you on the honour of your elec- 
tion into the Society for propagating the Gos- 
pel. There you match indeed my Dutch 
noQour. But you are amin behind for last 
night I receiv^ a letter from Paris of which 
the incloBed is an extract, acquainting me 
that I am chosen Associe etranger (foreign 
member) of the Royal Academy Siere. There 
are but eight of these Associes etrangers in 
all Europe, and those of the most distinguish- 
ed names for science. The vacancy I have 
the honour of flUing, was made by the death 
of the late celebrated M. Van Swieten of Vi- 
enna. This mark of respect from the first 
academy in the world, which abbe Nolet, <me i 
of its members, took so much pains to preju- 1 
dice against my doctrines, I consider as a< 
kind of victory without ink shed, since I never 
answered him. I am told he has but one of 
his sect now remaining in the academy. All 
the rest who have in any degree acquainted 
themselves with electricity, are, as he calls 
them, Franklinisls. B. FRANKLIN.” 


mouth succeeds him, who has much more fa- 
vourable dispositions towards the colonies. 
He has heretofore expressed some personal 
regard for me, and I hope now to find our bu- 
siness with the board more easy to transact 
*'Your observations on the state of the 
Islands did not come to band till after lord 
Rochford had withdrawn his petition. His 
lordship and the promoters of it were so roast- 
ed on me occasion, that 1 believe another of 
the kind will not very soon be thought of 
The proprietor was at the expense of the op- 
position, and as I knew it would not be neces- 
sary, and thought it might be inconvenient to 
our afi&irs, I did not openly engage in it, but 1 
gave some private assistance that I believe 
was not without efi^t ; I think too that Mr. 
Jackson^s opinion was of great service. I 
would lodge a copy of your paper in the plant- 
ation ofike against any similar future applica- 
tions if you approve of it 1 only think the 
Island holders make too great a concession to 
the crown, when they suppose it may have a 
right to quiUrei4 It can have none in my 
pinion on the old grants from Indians, 
Swedes, and Dutch, where none was reserved. 
And I think those grants so clearly good as to 
need no confirmation : to obtain which I sup- 
pose is the only motive for ofiTering such quit- 
rent I imagine too, that it may not be amiss 
to aflix a caveat in the plantation ofiace in the 
behalf of holders of property in those Islands, 
against any grant of them that may be ap- 
plied for, till mey have had timely notice, and 
an opportunity of being fully heard. Mr. 
Jackin is out of town, but I shall confer with 
him on the subject as soon as he returns. 

“lam ever, my dear friend, yours most af- 
fectionately, B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Joseph Galloway. 

•' London, Augoit 28, 1772 

“Dear Friknd, — I acknowledged before' 
the receipt of your favour of May 14, since 
which I have no line from you. It will be a 
pleasure to render any service to Mr. Tilgh- 
man whom you recommended. 

“ The acts passed in your winter and spring 
sessions I have not yet received, nor have 1 
heard from Mr. Wilmot that they have been 
presented. 

“ Lord Hillsborough, mortified by the com- 
mittee of council's approbation of our grant, in 
composition to his repmt, has resimef I be- 
bcwe when he offerM to do so,he such an 
qpinkin of his importance that he did not think 
it would be accepted; and that it would be 
thought prudent rather to set our grant aside 
than part with him. His ooUesgues in the 
ministry were all glad to get rid of him, airi 
perhaps for this reason joii^ more readily in 
giving hen that morthkation. Lord Durt- 


To the same. 

“ London, Dec. 2, J772. 

“Dear Friend, — I am glad you are re- 
turned again to a seat in the assembly, where 
your abilities are so useful and necessary in 
the service of your count^. We must not in 
the course of life fofpect immediate ap- 
probation and immediate grateful acknow- 
ledgment of our services. But let us persevere 
through abuse and even injury. The internal 
satisfaction of a good conscience is always 
present, and time will do us justice in the minds 
of the people, even those at present the most 
prejudiced agiBunst us. 

“ I have given Dr. Denormandie a recom- 
mendation to a friend in Geneva, for which 
place he set out this morning ; and I shall be 
glad of any o^rtunity of serving him when 
he returns to London. I see by we Pennsyl- 
vanik Gazette, of October 21, that you are 
continued speaker, and myself agent, but I 
have no line finom you or the committee rela- 
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tive to instructions. Perhaps I shall hear from 
you ly Falconer. I find my^lf upon very 
good terms with our new minister, lord Dart* 
mouth, who we have reason to think means 
well to the colonies. I believe all are now 
sensible that nothing is to be got by contest- 
ing with or oppressing us. Two circum- 
stances have diverted me lately. One was, 
that being at the court of exchequer on some 
business of my own, I there met with one of 
the commissioners of the stamp office, who 
told me he attended with a memorial from 
that board, to be allowed in their accounts 
the difierence between their expense in en- 
deavouring to establish those offices in Ameri- 
ca, and the amount of what they received, 
which from Canada and the West India 
islands was but about^een hundred pounds^ 
whib the expense, if I remember right, was 
above twelve thousand pounds^ being for 
stamps and stamping, wi^ paper and parch- 
ment returned upon their hands, freight, &c. 
The other is the present difficulties of the 
India company and of government on their 
account The company have accepted bills 
which they find themselves unable to pay, 
though they have the value of two millions in 
tea and other India goods in their stores, 
perishing under a want erf* demand. Then- 
credit thus sufiering, and their stock falling 
one hundred and twenty per cent, whereby 
the government will lose the four hundred 
thousand pounds per annum, it having 
stipulated that it should no longer be paid if 
the dividend fell to that mark. And although 
it is known that the American market is lost 
by continuing the duty on tea, and that we 
are supplied by the Dutch, who doubtless take 
the opportunity of smuggling other India 
goods among us with the tea, so that for the 
five years past we might probably have other- 
wise taken off the greatest part of what the 
company have on hand, and so have prevented 
their present embarrassment, yet the honour 
of government is supposed to forbid the repeal 
of tlie American tea duty ; while the amount 
of all the duties goes on decreasing, so that 
the balance of this year does not (as 1 have it 
from good authority) exceed eighty pounds, 
after paying the collection ; not reckoning the 
immense expense guards costas, &c. Can 
an American help smffing at these blunders 1 — 
though in a national light they are truly de- 
plor^le. 

“ With the sincerest esteem and inviolable 
attachment, I am, my dear friend, ever most 
affectionately yours, B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Thomas Cushing. 

“ Lonook, Dec. % ITJi. 

« Sin,— The above is a copy of my last A 
few ^ys after my leaving your petition with 


lord Dartmouth, his lordship sent for me to 
discourse with me uptm it After a long au- 
dience, he was pleased to say, that notwith- 
standing all I ht^ said or could say, in support 
and justification of the petition, he was sure 
the presenting it at this time could not pos- 
sibly patxluce any good : that the king would 
be exceedingly ofiended, but what steps his 
majesty would take upon it was uncertain ; 
perhaps he would require tlie opinion of the 
judges or government lawyers, which would 
surely be against us; perhaps he might lay it 
before parliament, and so the censure of l»tli 
houses would be drawn down upon us: the 
most favourable thing to be expected was, a 
severe reprimand to the assemoly, by order 
of his majesty, the natural consequence of 
which must be more discontent and uneasi- 
ness in the province. That possessed as he was 
with great good will for New England, he was 
extremely unwilling that one of the first acts 
of his administration, with regard to the Massa- 
chusetts, should be of so unpleasant a nature. 
That minds had been heated and irritated on 
both sides the water, but he hoped those heats 
were now cooling, and he was averse to the 
addition of fresh fuel ; that as I had delivered 
tlie petition to him crfficially, he must present 
it if I insisted upon it ; but he wished I would 
first consult my constituent^ who might p^ 
sibly, on reconsideration, think fit to order its 
being deferred. I answered that the great 
majority with which the petition and the re- 
solves on which it was founded were carried 
through the house, made it scarce expectable 
that meir order would be countermanded; 
that the slighting, evading, or refusing to re- 
ceive petitions from the colonies, on some late 
occasions by the parliament, had occasioned a 
total loss 01 the respect for and confidence in 
that body, formerly subsisting so strongly in 
America, and brought on a questioning of 
their auffiority : that his lordship might ob- 
serve that petitions came no more from thence 
to parliament, but to the king only : that the 
king appeared now to be the only connexion 
between the two countries; and that as a 
continued union was essentiidly necessary to 
the well being of the whole empire, I should 
be sorry to see that link weaken^, as the 
other h^ been ; that I thought it a dangerous 
thii^ for any government to refuse receiving 
petitions, and thereby prevent the sul^ts 
from giving vent to their griefo. His loroship 
interrupted me 1^ replying, that he did not 
refuse to deliver the ^tition ; that it should 
never justly be siud of hiin, that he inter- 
rupted the complaints of his maiesty's sub- 
je^; and that he must and woula present it, 
as he had said before, whenever I should 
absolutely reouire it; Imt for motives of pure 
go^ will to me provmce, he wished me not 
to insist on it till I should receive fireah or- 
derai Finally, considering that since the pe- 
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titiop was ardered, there had been a change 
in American administrati^ that the m- 
aexk minister was our friend in the repeal of 
the stamp act, and seems still to have good 
dispositions towards us ; that yoii had mention- 
ed to me the probability that the house would 
have remonstrated on all their other griev- 
ances, had not their time been taken up with 
the difficult business of a general valuation ; 
and since the complaint of this petitkm was 
likely alone to give offience, it might perhaps 
be judged advisable to give the subst^ce of 
all our complaints at once, ratlier than in 
parts, and after a reprimand received ; I say, 
upon the whole, I tho^ht it best not to dis- 
oblige him in the beginning of his adminis- 
tration, by refusing him what he seemed so 
desirous of, a delay at least in presenting the 
petition, till farther directions should re- 
ceived from my constituents. If after delibera- 
tion they should send me fresh orders I shall 
immediately ob^ them, and the application to 
the cro\«m itseli may possibly derive greater 
wemht, from the reconsideration given it, 
while the temper of the house may oe some- 
what calmed by the removal of a minister 
who had rendered himself so obnoxious to 
them. Accordingly I consented to the delay 
desired, wherein I hope my conduct will not 
be disapproved. 

“ With the greatest esteem and respect, I 
have the honour to be, sir, yonr and the com- 
mittee’s most obedient and most humble ser- 
vant, R FRANKLIN.” 


To the same. {Private.) 

1 

“ Lohdon, Jan. 5, 1773. 

“ SiE, — ^I did myself the honour of writing to 
you on the 2d of December past, inclosing 
some origmal letters from persons in Boston, 
which I hope got safe to hand. I have since 
received your favour of October 27, which 
containing in a small compass so full an enu- 
meration of our grievances, tiie steps neces- 
sary to remove them, and the happy effects 
that must follow, I thought that though mark- 
ed private^ it might be of use to communicate 
it to lord Dartmou^, the rather too, as he 
would there find himself occasionally men- 
tioned with proper respect, and learn that his 
character was esteemed in the colonies. Ac- 
cordingly I wrote him a few lines, and in- 
closed It a day or two before I was to wait on 
his lordship, that he might have a little time 
to consider the contents. When I next at- 
tended him, he returned me the letter with 
great complaisance in his countenance, said 
he was glad to find that people in America 
were disposed to think so nivourably of him; 
that they did him but justice in believing he 
hi^ the best disposition towards thetn, for he 
wished sincerely their welfiire, though possi- 


bly he might not always think with them as 
to the means of obtaining that end. That the 
heads of complaint in your letter were many, 
some of them requiring much consideration, 
and therefore it could scarce be expected 
that a sudden change should be made in so 
many measures, supposing them all improper 
to be continued, which perhaps might not be 
the case. It was however his opinion, that if 
the Americans continued quiet, and gave no 
fresh oflTence to government, those measures 
would be reconsidered, and such relief given 
as upon consideration should be thought rea- 
sonable. I need not remark that there is not 
much in such general discourse, but I could 
then obtain mShing more particular, except 
that his lordship expressed in direct terms his 
disapprobation of the instruction for exempt- 
ing the colonies from taxation : which how- 
ever was, as he said, in confidence to me, re- 
lying that no public mention should be made 
of his opinion on that head. 

“ In the mean time, some circumstances arc 
workii^ in our favour with regard to the du- 
ties. It is found by the last year’s accounts 
transmitted by the commissioners, that the 
balance in favour of Britain is but about 
eight-five pounds, after payment of salaries, 
&c. exclusive of the charge of a fleet to en- 
force the collection. Then it is observed, that 
the India company is so out of cash, that it 
cannot pay the bills drawn upon it, and its 
other debts, and at the same time so out of 
credit, that the bank does not care to assist 
them, whence they find themselves obliged to 
lower their dividend; the apprehension of 
which has sunk their stock from two hundred 
and eighty to one hundred and sixty, whereby 
several millions of property are annihilated, 
occasioning private bankruptcies and other 
distress, brides a loss to the public treasury 
of four hundred thousand pounds per annum, 
which the company are not to pay into it as 
heretofore, if they are not able to keep up 
their dividend at twelve and a-half And as 
they have at the same time tea, and other In- 
dia goods in their warehouses, to the amount 
of four millions, as same say, for which they 
want a market, and which, if it had been sold, 
would have kept up their credit, I take the 
opportunity of remarking in all companies the 
grcat imprudence of losing the Amerkta 
market, by keeping up the duty on tea, which 
has thrown that t^e into the hands of the 
Dutch, Danes, Swedes, and French, who ac- 
cording to the reports and letters of some cus- 
tom-hwse officers in America, now supply by 
smuggling the whole continent, not with tea 
only, but accompany that article with other 
India goods, amounting as supposed in the 
whole to five hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling per annum. This gives some alarm, and 
begins to convince peolue more and more of 
the impropriety <£ quarrelling with America, 
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who at that rate might have taken off two 
milliona and a half of those goods within ^ese 
five years that the combination has subsisted, 
if the duty had not been laid, or had been 
speedily repealed. 

** But our great security lies, I think, in our 
growing strength, both in numbers and wealth, 
that creates an increasing abUity of assisting 
this nation in its wars, which will make us 
more respectable, our friendship more valued, 
and our enmity feared, thence it will soon be 
thought proper to treat us not with justice 
only, but with kindness, and thence we may 
expect in a few years a total change of mea- 
sures with regard to us ; unless by a neglect 
of military discipline we should lose all mar- 
tial spirit, and our western people become as 
tame as those in the eastern dominions of Bri- 
tain, when we may expect the same oppres- 
sioi^ for there is much truth in the Itmian 
saying. Make yourselves sheep and the wolves 
will eat you. In confidence of this coming 
change in our favour, I think our prudence is 
meanwhile to be quiet, only holding up our 
rights and claims on all occasions in resolu- 
tions, memorials, and remonstrances ; but bear- 
ing patiently the little present notice that is 
taken of them. They will all have their 
weight in time, and that time is at no great 
distance. 

“ With the greatest esteem, I have the ho- 
nour to be, sir, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, R FRANKLIN.” 

“ Governor Franklin. 

“ London, February U, 1773. 

“ Dear Son, — The opposition are now at- 
tacking the ministry on the St. Vincent’s af- 
fair, wnich is generally condemned here, and 
some think lord Hillsborough will be given 
up, as the adviser of that expedition. But if 
it succeeds perhaps all will blow over. The 
ministry are more embarrassed with the India 
aflSdrs ; the continued refusal of North Ameri- 
ca to take tea from hence, has brought infinite 
distress on the company : they imported great 
quantities in faith that the agreement could 
not hold; and now they can neither pay 
their debts nor dividends, their stock has sunk 
to the annihilating near three millions of their 
property, and government will lose its four hun- 
dred thousand pounds a-year ; while their teas 
lie on hand : the bankruptcies brought on partly 
by this means have given such a shock to 
credit as has not been experienced here since 
the South Sea year. And this has afiected 
the great manumctures so much, as to obli^ 
them to discharge their hands, and thousaj^ 
of Spitalfields and Manchester weavers are 
now starving, or subsisting on chari^. Bless- 
ed effects of pride, pique, smd passion in go- 
vernment, which should have no passions. 
“Yours, R FRANKLIN.” 

VOL.L...2N 24* 


“ Thomas Cushing, 

London, March 9, 1773. 

“Sir, — ^I did itself the honour of writing 
to you the 2d of December and the 5th Janu- 
ary past Since which I have received your 
favour of November 28, inclosing the votes 
and proceedings of the town of Braton, which 
I have reprinted here, with a prefiice. Here- 
with I send you a few copies. 

“Governor Hutchinson’s speech at the open- 
ing of your January session, has been printed 
aim industrioudy circulated here by (as I 
think) the ministerial people, which I take to 
be no good sign. The assembly’s answer to 
it is not yet arrived, and in the mean while it 
seems to make impression on the minds of 
many not well acquainted with the dispute. 
The tea duty however is under the consider- 
ation of parliament, for a repeal on the peti- 
tion from the Blast India company, and no new 
measures have been talked of a^inst America, 
is likely to be taken during the present ses- 
sion; I was therefore preparing to return 
home by the spring ships, but have been ad- 
vised by our friends to stay till the session is 
over : as the commission sent to Rhode Island, 
and discontents in your province, with the 
correspondence of the towns, may possibly 
give rise to something here, when my being 
on the spot may be of use to our country, I 
conclude to stay a little longer. In tlie niean 
time I must ho]^ that great care will be taken 
to keep our j^ple quiet, since nothing is 
more wished for by our enemies than that by 
insurrections we should give a good pretence 
for increasing the military among us, and put- 
ting us under more severe restraints. And it 
must be as evident that by our rapidly increas- 
ing strength we shall soon become of so much 
importance, that none of our just claims of 
privilege will be as heretofore unattended to, 
nor any security we can wish for our rights 
be denied us. 

“ With great respect I have the honour to 
be, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


To the same. {Private.) 

“ London, April 3, 1773. 

“ Sir, — My last was of the 9th past, since 
which nothing material has occurrw relating 
to the colonies. The assembly’s answer to 
governor Hutchinson’s speech is not yet come 
over, but I find that even his fhends here are 
apprehensive of some ill consequences, fiom 
his forcing the assembly into that dispute; 
and begin to say it was not prudently done, 
though they believe it meant weD. I inclose 
you two newspapers in which it is mentioned. 
Lord Dartmouth the other day expressed his 
wish to me, that some means could be fidlen 
upon to hed the tn^each. I took the freedom 
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to tell him, that he could do much in it if he 
would exert himself; I think I signs of 
relenting in some others. The bishop of St. 
Aaaph’s sermon before the society for nroj^ 
gating the gospel is much talked of, for its 
catholic spint and fevourable sentiments re- 
lating to the colonies. I will endeavour to get 
a copy to send you. 

“ With great esteem and res^t, I have 
the honour to be, sir, your most obedient and 
most humble servant, 

«B. FRANKUN.” 


“ Governor Franklin. 

“ London, April 6, 1773. 

“ Dear Son, — I received yours of Febru- 
ary 2, with the papers of information that ac- 
company it 

“ 1 have sent to Mr. Galloway one of the 
bishop of St. Asaph’s sermons for your society 
for propogating the gospel. I would have 
sent you one, but you wilt receive it of course 
as a member. It contains such liberal and 
generous sentiments relating to the conduct 
of government here towards America, that 
sir J. P. says it was written in compliment to 
me. But from the intimacy of friendship in 
which I live with the author, I know he has 
expressed nothing but what he thinks and 
feels ; and I honour him the more, that through 
the mere hope of doing good he has hazarded 
the displeasure of the court, and of course the 
prospect of further preferment Possibly in- 
deed the ideas of the court may change ; for 
I think I see some alarms at the discontents in 
New England, and some appearance of soft- 
ening in the disposition of government, on the 
idea that matters have b^n carried too far 
there. But all depends upon circumstances 
and events. We govern from hand to mouth. 
There seems to be no wise regular plan. 

“ I saw lord Dartmouth about two weeks 
since. He mentioned nothing to me of your 
application for additional salary, nor did I to 
him, for I do not like it. I fear it will embroil 
you with your people. 

“ While I am writing comes to hand yours 
of March 2. My letter hy the October packet 
must have been sent as usual to the office by 
the beU-man. That being, as you inform me, 
rubbed open as some or yours to me have 
been, gives an additional circumstance of pro- 
bability to the conjecture made in mine of De- 
cember 2. For me foture I shall send letters 
of consequence to the office (when I use the 
packet conveyance) by my clerk. 

“ Your accounts of the numbers of pwple, 
births, burials, &c. in your province, will be 
very agreeable to me, and particularly so to 
Dr. Pnce. CJompared with former accounts, 
they will idipw the increase of your people, 
but not perfectly, as I think a great many have 


gaie from New Jersey to the more southern 
coloaies. 

The parliament is like to sit till the end 
of June, as Mr. Cooper tells me. I had 
thoughts of returning home about that time. 
ITie Bost(m assembly’s answer to the gover- 
nor’s speech, which I have just received, may 
possibly produce something here to occasion 
my lOTger stay. 

“lam your affectionate fiither, 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Thomas Cushing. {Private.) 

" London, May 6, 1773. 

“ Sir, — I have received none of your fevours 
since that of November 28. I have since 
written to you of the following dates, Decem- 
ber 2, January 5, March 9, and April 3, which 
I hope got safe to hand. 

“The council and assembly’s answer to 
governor Hutchinson’s speech I caused to be 
printed here as soon as I received them. His 
reply I see since printed also, but their re- 
joinder is not yet come. If he intended by 
reviving that dispute to recommend himseltj 
he has greatly missed his aim ; for the admi- 
nistration are chagrined with his officiousness, 
their intention having been to let all conten- 
tion subside, and by degrees suffer matters to 
return to the old channel. They are now 
embarrassed by his proceedings ; for if they 
lay the governor’s despatches, containing the 
declaration of the general court before parlia- 
ment, they apprehend measures may be taken 
that will widen the breach ; which would be 
more particularly inconvenient at this time, 
when the disturbed state of Europe gives 
some apprehensions of a general war ; on the 
other hand, if they do not lay them before 
parliament they give advantage to opposition 
against themselves on some niture occasion, 
in a charge of criminal neglect Some say 
he must be a fool, others that through some 
misinformation he really supposed lord Hills- 
borough to be again in office. 

“ l^erday I had a conversation with lord 
D. of which I think it right to give you some 
account On my saying that I had no late 
advices from Boston, and asking if his lord- 
ship had any, he said, none since the gover- 
nors second speech ; but what difficulties t^t 
gentleman has brought us all into by his im- 
prudence ! though I suppose he meant well : 
— ^yet what can now be done 1 It is impossible 
that parliament can suffer such a declaration 
of the general assembly, asserting its inde- 
pendency, to pass unnoticed. In my opinion, 
said I, it would be better and more prudent to 
take no notice of it It is words only. Acts 
of parliament are still submitted to there. No 
force is used to obstruct their execution. And 
while that is the case, parliament would do 
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well to turn a deaf ear, and seem not to know 
that such declarations had ever been made. 
Violent measures against the province will 
not changfe the opinion of the people. Force 
could do no good. I do not know, said he, 
that force would be thought of; but perhaps 
an act may pass to lay them under some in- 
conveniences till they rescind that declaration. 
Can they not withdraw it? I wish they could 
be persuaded to reconsider the matter, and do 
it of themselves voluntarily, and thus leave 
things between us on the old footing, the 
points undiscussed. Don’t you think (con- 
tinued his lordship) such a thing possible? 
No, my lord, said I, I think it is impossible. If 
they were even to wish matters back in the 
situation before the governor’s speech, and the 
dispute obliterated, they cannot withdraw 
their answers till he first withdraws his 
speech, which methinks would be an awk- 
ward operation, that perhaps he will hardly 
be directed to perform. As to an act of par- 
liament, laying that country under inconveni- 
ences, it is likely that it will only put them 
as heretofore on some method of incommoding 
this country till the act is repealed ; and so 
we shall go on injuring and provoking each 
other, instead of cultivating that good will and 
harmony, so necessary to uie general welfare. 
He said, that might be, and he was sensible 
our divisions must weaken the whole ; for we 
are yet one empire^ said he, whatever may be 
the sentiments of the Massachusetts assembly, 
but he did not see how that could be avoided. 
He wondered, as the dispute was now of pub- 
lic notoriety, parliament had not already called 
for the despatches ; and he thought he could 
not omit much longer the communicating 
them, however unwilling he was to do it, from 
his apprehension of the consequences. But 
what (his lordship was pleased to say) if you 
were in my place, would or could you do ? 
Would you hazard the being called to account 
in some future session of parliament, for keep- 
ing back the communication of despatches of 
such importance ? I said, his lordship could 
best judge, what in his situation was fittest for 
him to do ; I could only give my poor opinion 
with rewd to parliament, that mipposing the 
despatches laid before them, they would act 
most prudently in ordering them to lie on the 
table, and take no farther notice of them. For 
were I as much an Englishman as I am an 
American, and ever so desirous of establish- 
ing the authority of parliament, I protest to 
your fordship, I cannot conceive of a single 
step the parliament can ti^e to increase it, 
that will not tend to diminish it ; and aflCT 
abundance of mischief they must finally lose 
it The loss in itself perhaps would not be of 
much consequence, b^use it is an au^ority 
Aey can never well exercise for want of due 
information and knowledge, and therefore it is 
not worth hazarding llie mischief to preserve 


it Then adding my wishes tl»t I could be 
of any service in healing Our differences, his 
lordship said, I do not see any thing of more 
service than prevailing on the ^neral assem- 
bly, if you can do it, to withdraw their an- 
swers to the governor’s speech. There is not, 
says I, the least probability they will ever do 
that ; for the country is all of one mind upon 
the subject Perhaps the p)vemor may have 
represented to your lordship, that these are 
the opinions of a party only, and that great 
numbers are of different sentiments which 
may in time prevail. But if he does not de- 
ceive himself he deceives your lordship : for 
in both houses, notwithstanding the influence 
appertaining to his office, there was not in 
sending up those answers, a single dissenting 
voice. I do not recollect, says his lordship, 
that the governor has written any thing of 
that kind. I am told, however, by gentlemen 
from that country, who pretend to know it 
that there are many of the governor’s opinion, 
but they dare not show their sentiments. 1 
never heard, said I, that any one has suffered 
violence for siding with the governor. Not 
violence perhaps, said his lordship, but they 
are reviled and held in contempt and people 
do not care to incur the disesteem and uis- 
pleasure of their neighbours. As I knew go- 
vernor Bernard had been in with his lordship 
just before me, I thought he was probably 
one of these gentlemen informant^ and there- 
fore said, people who are engaged in any party 
or have advi^ any measures are apt to mag- 
nify the numbers of those they would have 
understood as approving their measures. His 
lordship said tWt was natural to suppose 
might be the present case ; for whoever ob- 
served the conduct of parties here, must have 
seen it a constant practice: and he a^eed 
with me, that though a nemine contradicente 
did not prove the afiiolute agreement of every 
man in the opinion voted, it at least demon- 
strated the great prevalence of that opi- 
nion. 

“ Thus ended our conference. I shall watch 
this business till the parliament rises, and en- 
deavour to make people in general as sensible 
of the inconveniences to this countiy that may 
attend a continuance of the contest, as the 
Spitalfields weavers seem already to be in 
their petition to the king, which I herewith 
send you. I have already the pleasure to find 
that my friend, the bishop of St Asaph’s ser- 
mon, is universally approved and applauded, 
which I take to be no bad symptom. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 

To the tame. 

“ LoiTDOif, June 2, 1773. 

‘‘Sm, — Since my last of the 6th past, 1 
have been honoured with yours of March 6 
and 24, inclosing a petition to the king, and 
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a letter to lord Dartmouth. On considerinff 
the w^le, I concluded that a longer delay of 
presenting the first petition and remonstrance 
was not likely to answer any good purpose, 
and therefore immediately waited on lord 
Dartmouth, and delivered to him the letter, 
and the second petition, at the sanie time r^ 
delivering the nrst, and pressed his lordship 
to present them to his majesty, which he pro- 
mised to do. Inclosed I send you the answer 
I have just received from him, as this day^s 
packet (the mail for which is to be made up 
and despatched in a few hours) is the earliest 
opportunity, the ships for Boston not being to 
sail till the becking of next week By one 
of them I shall send a copy, with what obser- 
vations occur to me on the occasion, which 
the time will not now permit me to write. In 
the mean while I would just beg leave to say, 
that 1 hope the house will come to no hasty 
resolves upon it The longer they deliberate, 
the more maturely they consider, the greater 
weight will attend their resolutions. 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


, To the same. 

“ Lonoon, June 4, 1773. 

“ Sir, — The above is a copy of mine, per 
packet which inclosed the origmal of his ma- 
jesty’s answer to our petitions and remon- 
strance. 1 now send an exact copy of the 
same, which I did intend to accompany with 
some observations, and my sentiments on the 
general state of our affairs in this country, 
and the conduct proper for us to hold on this 
occasion. But beginning to write, I find tlie 
matter too copious, and the subject (on reflec- 
tion) too important to be treated of in an hasty 
letter ; and being told the ships sail to-mor- 
row, I must postpone it to another opportu- 
nity. 

“ It was thought at the beginning of the 
session, that the American duty on tea would 
be taken ofi: But now the wise scheme is to 
take off so much duty here, as will make tea 
cheaper in America than foreigners can sup- 
ply us, and to confine the duty there to keep 
up the exercise of the right They have no 
idea that any people can act from any other 
principle but that of interest ; and they believe 
that three pence in a pound of tea, of which 
one does not perhaps drink ten pounds in a 
year, is sufficient to overcome all the patriot- 
ism of an American. 

« I purpose soon to write to you very fully. 
As to the letters I communicated to you, 
though I have not been able to obtain leave to 
take conies or publish them, I have permis- 
sion to let the originals remain with you as 
long as jrou may mink it of any use to haVe 
them in poMession. 


To the same. 

“ London, July 7, 1773. 

“ Sir, — I thank you for the pamphlets you 
have sent me, containing the controversfy be- 
tween the governor and the two bouses. I 
have distriSited them where I thought they 
might be of use. He makes perhaps as much 
ofnis argument as it will bear ; but has the 
misfortune of being on the weak side, and so 
is put to shifls and quibbles, and the use of 
much sophistry and artifice, to give plausibi- 
lity to his reasonings. The council and the 
assembly have greatly the advantage in point 
of fairness, perspicuity, and force. His pre- 
cedents of acts of parliament binding the co- 
lonies, and our tacit consent to tliose acts are 
idl frivolous. Shall a guardian who has im- 
posed upon, cheated, and plundered a minor 
under his care, who was unable to prevent it, 
plead those impositions after his warn has dis- 
covered them, as precedents and authorities 
for continuing them. There have been pre- 
cedents time out of mind for robbing on 
Hounslow heath, but the highwayman who 
robbed there yesterday, does nevertheless de- 
serve hanging. 

“lam glad to see the resolves of the Vir- 
ginia house of burgessea There are brave 
spirits among that people. I hope their pro- 
posal will be readily complied with by all the 
colonies. It is natural to suppose as you do, 
that if the oppressions continue, a congress 
may grow out of that correspondence. No- 
thing would more alarm our ministers; but 
if the colonies agree to hold a congress, I do 
not see how it can be prevented. 

“ The instruction relating to the exemption 
of the commissioners I imagine is withdrawn; 
perhaps the other also relating to the agents, 
but of that I have heard nothing. I only 
wonder that the governor should make such a 
declaration of his readiness to comply with an 
intimation in acting contrary to any instruc- 
tions, if he had not already, or did not soon 
expect a repeal of those instructiona I have 
not and sh^ never use your name on this or 
any similar occasion. 

“ I note your directions relating to public 
and private letters, and shall not fail to ob- 
serve them. At the same time 1 think all the 
correspondence should be in the speaker’s 
power, to communicate such extracts only as 
be should think proper for the house. It is 
extremely embarrassing to an agent, to write 
letters concerning his transactions with minis- 
ters, which letters he knows are to be read 
in the house where there may be ^vemor’s 
spies, who carry away puts, or per^ps take 
copies that are echoed back hither privately ; 
if they shoidd not be, as scHnetimes they are, 
printed in the votes. It is impossible to write 
freely in such circumstances, unless he would 
hazard his usefulness, and put it out of his 
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r »wer to do his country any farther service. 

speak this now, not upon my own account, 
being about to decline all public business, but 
for your consideraticm with regard to future 
agents. 

“And now we speak of agents, I must 
mention my concern that I should fall under 
so severe a censure of the house, as that of 
neglect in their business. 1 have submitted 
to Ae reproof without reply in my public 
letter, out of pure respect It is not decent to 
dispute a father^s admonitions. But to you in 
private, permit me to observe, that as to the j 
two things I am blamed for not giving the 
earliest notice of, viz. the clause in tte act 
relating to dock yards, and the appointment 
of salaries for the governor and judges; the 
first only seems to have some foundation. I 
did not know, but perhaps I ought to have 
known, that such a clause was intended. 
And yet in a parliament, that during the 
whole session refused admission to strangers, 
wherein near two hundred acts were passed, 
it is not so easy a matter to come at the 
knowledge of every clause in every act, and 
to give opposition to what may affect one’s con- 
stituents ; especially when it is not uncommon 
to smuggle clauses into a bill whose title shall 
give no suspicion, when an opposition to such 
clauses is apprehended. I say this is no easy 
matter. But had I known of this clause, it is 
not likely I could have prevented its passing 
in the present disposition of government to- 
wards America, nor do I see that my giving 
earlier notice of its having passed could have 
been of much service. As to the other, con- 
cerning the governor and judges, I should 
hardly have thought of sending the house an 
account of it, if the minister had mentioned 
it to me, as I understood from their first letter 
to me, that they had already the best intelli- 
gence “ of its being determined by adminis- 
tration to bestow large salaries on the attor- 
ney-general, judges, and governor of the pro- 
vince.” I could not therefore possibly “ give 
the first notice of tliis impending evil.” I an- 
swered however “ that there was no doubt of 
the intention of making governors, and some 
other officers, independent of the people for 
their suppor^ and that this purpose will be 
persisted m, if the American revenue is found 
sufficient to defray the salaries.” This cen- 
sure, though grievous, does not so much sur- 
prise me, as I apprehended all along from the 
beginning, that between the friends of an old 
agent, my predecessor, who thought himself 
hardly used in his dismission, and those of a 
young one impatient for the succeaskm, my 
situation was likely to be a very comfortable 
one, as my faults could scarce pass unob- 
served. 

“ I think of leaving Elngland in Septem- 
ber. As soon as possible after my arrival in 
America, I purpose (God willing) to visit 


! Boston, when I hope to have the pleasure of 
paying my respects to you. I shall then give 
every information in my power, and offer 
every advice relating to our affidrs, (not so 
convenient to be written) that my situation 
here for so many years may enable me to sug- 
gest for the benefit of our country. Some 
time before my departure, I shall put your 
papers into the hands of Mr. Lee, and assist 
him with my counsel while I stay, where 
there may be any occasion for it. He is a 
gentleman of parts and ability, and though he 
cannot exceed me in sincere zeal for the in- 
terest and prosperity of the province, his 
youth will easily enable him to serve it with 
more activity. . R FRANKLIN.” 

To the same. 

“ London, July 7, 1773. 

“Sir, — The parliament is at length pro- 
rogued, without meddling with the state of 
America. Their time was much employed 
in the East India business: and perhaps it 
was not thought prudent to lay before ffiem 
the advices from New England, though some 
threatening intimations had been given of 
such an intention. The king’s firm answer 
(as it IS called) to our petitions, and remon- 
strances, has probably been judged sufficient 
for the present. I forward^ that answer to 
you hy the last packet, and sent a copy of it 
W a Boston ship the beginning of last month. 
Therein we are told ‘ that his majesty has 
well weighed the subject matter^ and the ex- 
pressions contained in those petitions; and 
that as he will ever attend to the humble pe- 
titions of his subjects, and be forward to re- 
dress every real grievance, so he is deter- 
mined to support the constitution^ and resist 
with firmness every attempt to derogate from 
the authority of the supreme legislature' 

“ By this it seems that some exception is 
taken to the expressions of the petitions, as 
not sufficiently humble, that the grievances 
complained of are not thought real grievances, 
that parliament is deemed the supreme legis- 
lature, and its authority over the colonies 
supposed to be the constitution. Indeed the 
last idea is expressed more fully in the next 
paragraph, where the words of the act are 
used, declaring the right of the crown, with 
the advice of parliament, to make laws of suf- 
ficient force and validity to bind its subjects 
in America in all cases whatsoever. 

“ When one considers the king’s situation, 
surrounded by ministers, counsellors, and 
judges, leamM in the law, who are all of this 
opinion, and reflect how necessary it is for 
him to be well with his parliament, from 
whose yearly grants his fleets and armies are 
to be supported, and the deficiencies of his 
civil list supplied, it is not to be wondered at, 
^at he should be firm in an opinion establish- 
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ed, M far as an act of parliament could esta- 
blish it, by even the friends of ^erica at the 
time they repealed the stamp act; and which 
is BO genendly thought right, by his lords and 
commons, that any act of his, countenancing 
the contrary, would hazard his embroiling 
himself with those powerful bodies. And 
from hence it seems hardly to be expected 
from him, that he should take any step of ^t 
kind. The grievous instructions indeed might 
be withdrawn without their observing it, if 
his majesty thought fit so to do ; but under 
the present prejudices of all about him, it 
seems that this is not yet likely to be ad- 
vised. 

“ The question then arises, how are we to ob- 
tain redress? If we look back into the parlia- 
mentary history of this country, we shall find, 
that in similar situations of the subjects here, 
redress would seldom be obtain^ but by 
withholding aids when the sovereign was in 
distress, tin the CTievances were removed. 
Hence the rooted custom of the cornmons to 
ke^ money bills in their own disposition, not 
suffering even the lords to meddle in grants, 
either as to quantity, manner of raising, or 
even in the smallest circuinstance. This 
country pretends to be collectively our sove- 
reign. It is now deeply in debt. Its funds 
are fiir short of recovering their par since the 
last war : another would distress it still more. 
Its people diminish, as well as its credit. 
Men will be wanted as well as money. The 
colonies are rapidly increasing in wealth and 
numbers. In the last war they maintained an 
army of twenty-five thousand. A country 
able to do that, is no contemptible ally. In 
another war they may perhaps do twice as 
much with equal ease. Whenever a war 
happens our aid will be wished for, our friend- 
ship desired and cultivated, our good will 
courted : then is the time to say, redress our 
grievances. You take money from us by 
force, and now you ask it of voluntary grant 
You cannot have it both ways. If you (moose 
to have it without our consent, you must go 
on taking it that way, and be content with 
what little you can so obtain. If you would 
have our free gifts, desist from your compul- 
sive methods, and acknowledge our rights, 
and secure our future enjoyment of them. 
Our claims will then be attended to, and our 
complaints regardewl. By what I perceived 
not long since, w^hen a war was apprehended 
with Spain, the diflferent countenance put on 
by some great men here, towar^ those who 
were thought to have a little infiuence in 
Americ^ and the language, that began to be 
held with regard to the then minister for the 
colonies, I am confident that if that war had 
token place he would have been immediately 
4ji^ussed, all his measures reversed, and every 

8 taken to recover our afi^ioo and pro- 
our assistance. Thence 1 think it fair 


to conclude that similar effects will probably 
be produced by similar circumstances. 

But as the strength of an empire depends 
not only on the union of its parts, but on their 
readiness for united exertion of their common 
force; and as the discussion of rights may 
seem unseasonable in the commencement 
of actual war, and the delay it might occasion 
be prejudicial to the common welfare: as 
likewise the refusal of one or a few colonies, 
would not be so much regarded if the others 
granted liberally, which perhaps by various 
artifices and motives they might be prevailed 
on to do ; and as this want of concert would 
defeat the expectation of general redress that 
otherwise might be justly formed ; perhaps it 
would be best and mirest, for the colonies in 
a general congress now in peace to be as- 
sembled, or by means of tlie correspondence 
lately proposed, after a full and solemn asser- 
tion and declaration of their rights, to engage 
firmly with each other, that they will never 
grant aids to the crown in any general war, 
till those rights are recogniz^ by the king 
and both houses of parliament; communi- 
cating at the same time to the crown this 
their resolution. Such a step I imagine will 
bring the dispute to a crisis : and whether our 
demands are immediately complied with, or 
compulsory measures thought of to make us 
rescind them, our ends will finally be ob- 
tained, for even the odium accompan 3 ring 
suijh compulsory attempts will contribute to 
unite and strengthen us, and in the mean 
time all the world will allow that our pro- 
ceeding has been honourable. 

“ No one doubts the advantage of a strict 
union between the mother-country and the 
colonies, if it may be obtained and preserved 
on equitable terms. In every fair connexion 
each party should find its own interest. Bri- 
tain find hers in our joining with her in 
every war she makes, to the greater annoy- 
ance and terror of her enemies ; in our em- 
plo)rment of her manufactures, and enriching 
her merchants by our commerce ; and her go- 
vernment will feel some additional strength- 
ening of its hands, by the disposition of our 
profitable posts and places. On our side, we 
nave to expect the jw^tection she can afford 
us, and the advant^e of a common umpire 
in our disput^ thereby preventing wars we 
might otherwise have wiu each other, so that 
we can without interruption go on with our 
improvements, and increase our numbers. We 
ask no more of her, and she should not think 
of forcing more from us. By the exercise of 

f irudent moderation on her part, mixed with a 
ittle kindness; and by a decent behaviour on 
ours, excusing where we can excuse from a 
consideration of circumstances, and bearing a 
little with the infirmities of her government, 
as we would with those of an aged parent, 
though firmly asserting our privilege and 
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dedarin^ that we mean at a proper time to 
vindicate them, this advantageous imioo may 
still be long continued. We wish it, wd we 
may endeav(Mir it, Imt God will order it as to 
his wisdom wh^ll seem most suitable. The 
friends of liberty here widi we may long pre- 
serve it on our side the water, that they may 
find it there, if adverse events should destroy 
it here. They are therefore anxious and 
afraid lest we should hazard it by premature 
attempts in its fiivour. They thms we may 
risk much by violent measures, and that the 
risk is unnecessary, since a little time must 
infallibly bring us all we demand or desire, 
and bring it us in peace and safety. I do not 
presume to advise. There are many wiser 
men among you, and I hope you will be di- 
rected by a still superior wisdom. 

“ With regard to the sentiments of people 
in general here, concerning America, I must 
say, that we have among them many friends, 
and well-wishers. The dissenters are all for 
us, and many of the merchants and manufrc- 
turers. There seems to be, even among the 
county gentlemen, a general sense ^ our 
growing importance, a disapprobation of the 
harsh measures with which we have been 
treated, and a wish that some means may be 
found of perfect reconciliation. A few mem- 
bers of parliament in both houses, and perhaps 
some in high office, have in a degree the same 
ideas, but none of these seem willing as yet 
to be active in our favour, lest adversaries 
should take advantage and charge it upon 
them as a betraying the interests of this na- 
tion. In this state of things no endeavour of 
mine or our other friends here ‘ to obtain a 
repeal of the acts so oppressive to the colo- 
niks, or the orders of the crown so destructive 
of the charter rights of our province in parti- 
cular, can expect a sudden success.’ By de- 
grees, and a judicious improvement of events, 
we may work a change in minds and mea- 
sures, but otherwise such great alterations 
are hardly to be looked for. 

** I am thankful to the house for their kind 
attention, in repeating their grant to me for 
six hundi^ pounds. Whether the instruction 
restraining the governor’s assent is withdrawn 
or not, or is likely to be, 1 cannot tell, having 
never solicited or even once mentioned it to 
lord Dartmouth, being resolved to owe no ob- 
ligation to the favour of ^y minister. If 
from a sense of right, that instruction should 
be recalled, and the general principle on 
which it was founded is given up, all wUl be 
very well : but you can never t^k it worth 
while to employ an agent here, if his being 
pa^ or not n to depeM on the breath of a 
minister, and I ^uld think it a situation too 
suspicious, and therefore too dishonourable ^ 
me to remain in a single hour. Living fru- 
gally, I am under no immediate necessity, 
and if I serve my constituents faithfriUy, 


though it should be unsuccessfully, 1 am con- 
fident they win always have it in their in- 
clination, and some time or other in their 
power, to make their grants effoctual. 

^A gentleman of our province, captain 
Calef, is come hither as an agent for some 
of the eastern townships, to obtain a confirm- 
ation of their lands. Sir Francis Bernard 
seems inclined to make use of this person’s 
application for pronxiting a separation of that 
country from your province, and making it a 
distinct government; to which purpose he 
prepared a draft of a memorial for Calef to 
present, setting forth not only the hardship 
of being without security in the property of 
their improvements, but also of tne distress 
of the people there for want of government ; 
that they were at too great a distance from 
the seat of government in the Massachusetts, 
to be capame of receiving the benefits of 
government from thence, and expressing 
ftieir willingness to be separated and form^ 
into a new province, &-c. With tliis draft 
sir Francis and Mr. Calef came to me to have 
my opinion. 1 read it, and observed to them, 
that though I wished the people quieted in 
their possessions, and- would do any thing I 
could to assist in obtaining the assurance of 
their property, yet as I knew the province of 
Massachusetts nad a right to that country, of 
which they were justly tenacious, I must op- 
pose that part of me memorial, if it should be 
presented. Sir Francis allowed the right, 
but proposed that a great tract of land be- 
tween Merrimack a^ Connecticut rivers, 
which had been allotted to New Hampshire, 
might be restored to our province, by order 
of the crown, as a compensation. This he 
said would be of more value to us than that 
eastern country, as being nearer home, &c. I 
said I would mention it in my letters, but 
umst in the mean time oppose any step taken 
in the afiair before the sentiments of the ge- 
neral court should be known, as to such an 
exclude, if it were offered. Mr. Calef him- 
self di4 not seem fond of the draft, and I have 
not seen him, or heard any thing farther of it 
since, but I shall watch it 

“ Be pleased to present my dutiful respects 
to the house, and believe me with sincere 
and great esteem, sir, your most obedient and 
most humble servant, 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Mr. Mather, Boston. 

" Loudon, July 4, 1773. 

^ Rxverbnd Six, — The remarks you have 
added on the late proceedings against Ame- 
rica, are very just and judiciocis : and I can- 
not see any impropriety in your making them, 
though a minister of the goipel. This king- 
dom IS a good deal indebt^ mr its liberties to 
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the public spint of its ancient clergy, who 
joined with the barons in obtaining Magna 
Charts, and joined heartily in forming the 
curses of excommunication against the in* 
fringers of it. There is no doulS but the claim 
of parliament, of authority to make laws hmdr 
ing on the colonies in aU cases whatsoever^ 
includes an authority to change our religious 
constitution, and establish popery or Mahom* 
edanism, if they please, in its stead ; but, as 
you intimate, ^wer does not infer right ; and 
as the right is nothing, and the power (by 
ow increase) continually diminishing, the one 
will soon be as insignificant as the otaer. You 
seem only to have made a small mistake, in 
supposing they modestly avoided to declare 
they had a right, the words of the act being, 

‘ that they have and of right ought to have 
full twwer, &c.’ 

“ Your suspicion that sundry others besides 
governor Bernard ‘ had written hither their 
opinions and councils, encouraging the late 
metres to the prejudice of* our countiy, 
which have been too much heeded and fol- 
lowed,’ is, I apprehend, but too well founded. 
You call them ‘ traitorous individuals,’ whence 
I collect, that you suppose them of our own 
country. There was among the twelve Apos- 
tles one traitor, who betrayed with a kiss. 
It should be no wonder therefore, if among so 
many thousand true patriots, as New England 
contains, there should be found even twelve 
Judases, ready to betray their country for a 
few paltry pieces of silver. Their ends as 
well as their views ought to be similar. But 
all the oppressicms evidently work for our 
good. Providence seems by every means in- 
tent on making us a great people. May our 
virtues public and private grow with us, and 
be durable, that liberty, civil and religious, 
may be secured to our posterity, and to all 
from every part of the old world that take 
fuge among ua 

“ With great esteem, and my best wiihes 
for a long continuance of your usefulness, I 
am, reverend sir, your most obedient humWe 
servant, B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Dr. Cooper^ Boston. 

" London, July 7, 1773. 

“ Dear Sir, — I received your very valuable 
favours of March 15 and April 23. It rejoices 
me to find your health so far restored that 
your friends can again be benefited by your 
correspondence. 

’’The governor was certainly out in his 
politics, if he hoped to reoemmend himself 
then^ by enterix^ upon that with the 

asiMray. His imprudence in bringing it at 
alNpOn the tapia, and his bad management 
of it, are alm^ equally censured. The 


council and assembly on the other hand have, 
by the coolness, clearness, and force of &eir 
answers, gained great reputation. 

“ The unanimity of our towns, in their sen- 
timents of liberty, gives me great pleasure, as 
it shows the generally enlighten^ state of 
our people’s mmds, and the falsehood of the 
opinion, much cultivated here by the partizans 
of arbitrary power in America, that only a 
small ^tion among us were discontent 
with the late measures. If that unanimity 
can be discovered in all the colonics, it will 
give much greater weight to our future re-i 
monstrances. I heartily wish with you, that 
some line could be drawn, some bill of rights 
established for America, that might secure 
peace between the two countries, so neces- 
saiy for the prosperity of both. But I think 
little attention is like to be aflWed by our 
ministers to that salutary work, till the bi^ch 
becomes greater and more alarming, and then 
the difficulty of repairing it will be greater in 
a tenfold proportion. 

“ You mention the surprise of a gentleman 
to whom those letters have been communicat- 
ed, at the restrictions with which they were 
accompanied, and which they suppose render 
them mcspobJe of answering any important 
end. One great reason of forbiddii^ their 
publication, was an apprehension that it might 
put all the possessors of such correspondence 
here upon tteir guard, and so prevent the ob- 
taining more of it And it was imagined that 
showing the ordinals to so many as were 
named, and to a lew such others as they might 
think fit would be suflScient to establish the 
authenticity, and to spread through the pro- 
vince so just an estimation of the writers, as 
to strip mem of all their deluded fi'iends, and 
demolish effectually their interest and influ- 
ence. The letters might be shown even to 
some of the governor’s and lieutenant-gover- 
nor’s partizans, and spoken of to every body ; 
for there was no restraint proposed to talking 
of them, but only to copying. However the 
terms given with them could only be those 
with which they were received. 

“ The great defect here is in all sorts of 
people a want of attention to what passes in 
such remote countries as America, an unwil- 
lingness to read any thing about them if it 
appears a little len^y ; imd a disposition to 
p^pone the consideration even of the things 
they ^w they must at last consider, that so 
they may have time for what more immedi- 
ately concerns them, and withal enjoy tlieir 
amusements, and be undisturbed in uni- 
versal dissipittioD. In other respects, though 
some of the great regard us with a jealous 
eye, and some areang^ with us, the majority 
dr the nation rather wi^ us well, and have no 
deare to infrioge our liberties. And many 
console themsdves under the apprehension of 
declining liberty here, that thi^ or their pos> 
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tority be able to find her ade and vi- 
gorous in America. 

With sincere and great esteem, I am, dze. 

‘‘R FRANKLIN.” 


“ Governor Franklin. 

“ Loirooif, July 14, 1773. 

** Dbas Son, — I am glad to find by yours 
of May 4, that you have been able to assist 
Joeiah Davenport a little ; but vexed that he 
and you ^uld think of puttii^ me upon a 
solicitation which it is impossible for me to 
engage in. I am not upon terms with lord 
North to ask any such favour from him. Dis- 
pleased with something he said relating to 
America, I have never been at his levees, 
since the first. Perhaps he has ti^en that 
amiss. For last week we met occasionally at 
lord Le Despencer’s in our return from Ox- 
ford, where I had been to attend the solemnity 
of his installation, and he seemed studiously 
to avoid speaking to me. I ought to be asham- 
ed to say, that on such occasions I feel my- 
self to be as proud as any body. His lady inde^ 
was more gracious, ohe came and sat down 
by me on me same sopha^ and condescended 
to enter into a conversation with me a^eea- 
bly enough, as if to make some amends. Their 
son and daughter were with them. They 
staid all night, so that we dined, supped, and 
breakfestod together, without exchajij|ing 
three sentences. But had he ever so great a 
regard for me, I could not ask that office, 
trifling as it is, for any relation of mine. And 
detestmgas I do the whole system of American 
customs, believing they will one day bring on 
a breach, through the indiscretion and inso- 
lence of those concerned in the collection, I 
should never wish to see one so near to me in 
that business. If you think him capable of 
acting as deputy secretary, I imagine you 
might easily obtain that for him of Mr. Mor- 
gan. He has lately been with me, is always 
very complaisant, and understanding 1 was 
about returning to America, requested my in- 
terest to obtain for him the agency for your 
province. His friend, sir Watkm Lewes, 
who was formerly candidate for the same 
great place, is now high sheriffi of London, 
in the way of being lord mayor. The 
new sheriffi elect, are (could you think iti) 
both Americans, viz. Mr. Sayre, the New 
Yorker, and Mr. W. Lee, toother to Dr. 
Lee. I am glad you stand so well with lord 
Dartmouth. I am likewise well with him, 
but he never spoke to me of augmentingyour 
odary. He is truly a good man, wd wishes 
sincerely a good understanding with the co- 
kmies, tot toes not seem to have strengdi 
equal to his wishes. Between you and me, 
tto late measures have been, 1 suspect, very 
mmk the king’s own, and be has in some ; 
VOL.I....20 25 


I cases a great share of what his friends call 
\ firmness. Yet by some pains-taking and 

roper man^ement, the wrong impressions 
e has received may be removed, which is 
perhaps the only chance America has for ob- 
taining soon the redress she aims at This 
entirely to yourself. 

“ And now we are among great folks, let 
me tell you a little of lord llulsborough. I 
1 went down to Oxford with and at the instance 
of lord Le Despencer, who is on all occasions 
very good to me, and seems of late very de- 
sirous of my company. Mr. Todd too was 
there, who has some attachment to lord H., 
and in a walk we were taking, told me as a 
secret that lord H. was much chagrined at 
being out of place, and could never forgive 
me for writing that pam^et against his re- 
port about the Ohia I assured him, says 
Mr. T., that I knew you did not write it ; and 
the consequence is, that he thinks 1 know the 
contrary, and wanted to impose upon him in 
your favour; and so I find he is now dis- 
pleased with me, and for no other cause in 
the world. His friend Bambcr Gascoign too, 
says that they well know it was written by 
Dr. F., who was one of' the most mischievous 
men in England. That same day lord H. 
called upon lord Le D., whose chamber and 
mine were together in Queen’s college. I 
wip in the inner room shifting, and heard his 
voice, but did not see him, as he went down 
SUirs immediately with Iwd Le D., who men- 
tioning that I was above, he returnto directly, 
and came to me in the pleasantest manner 
imaginable. “Dr. F.” said he, “I did not 
know till this minute that you were here, and 
1 am come back to make you my bow. 1 am 
glad to see you at Oxfora, and that you look 
so well, &c.” In return for this extravagance, 

I complimented him on his son’s performance 
in the theatre, though indeed it was but in- 
different, so that account was settled. For as 
people say, when they are angry, if he strike 
me, I’ll strike him again ; I think sometimes it 
may be right to say, if he flatters me. Fit 
flatter him again. This is lex talionis, re- 
! turning offences in kind. His son, however, 
(lord ftiirford) is a valuable young man, and 
his daughters, ladies Mary and Charlotte, 
roost amiable young women. My quarrel is 
only with him, who of all the men I ever met 
with is surely tlie most unequal in his treat- 
ment of people, the most insincere, and the 
most wrongh^ed ; witness besides bis various 
behaviour to me, his duplicity in encouraging 
us to ask for more land, ask for enough to 
make a province, (when we at first asked 
only for two millions five hundred thousand 
acres,) were his words, petending to befriend 
our application, then domg every thing to de- 
feat it, and reconcUing the first to the last, 1:^ 
saying to a fiiend, that he meant to defeat Jt 
firamthebegumkig; and that bis putting qs 
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upon asking so much was with that very view, 
supposing It too much to be granted. Thus 
by the way, his mortification becomes double. 
He has served us by the very means he 
meant to destroy us, and tript up his own 
heels into the bargain. Your affectionate 
father, “ R FRANKLIN. 


“Mr. Winthropi Boston. 

“ London, July 2o, 1773. 

“ Dear Sir, — I am glad to see that you 
are elected into the council, and are about to 
take part in our public affairs. Your abilities, 
integrity, and sober attachment to the liberties 
of our country, will be of great use in this 
tempestuous time, in conducting our little bark 
into safe harbour. By the Boston newspapers, 
there seems to be among us some violent 
spirits, who are for an immediate rupture. 
But I trust the general prudence of our coun- 
try will see, that by our growing strength we 
advance fast to a situation in which our claims 
must be allowed ; that by a premature struggle 
we may be crippled, and kept down another 
age ; that as between friends every affront is 
not worth a duel, between nations every in- 
jury not worth a war ; so between the govern- 
ed and governing every mistake in govern- 
ment, every incroachment on right is not 
worth a rebellion. *Tis in my opinion suf- 
ficient for the present that we hold them forth 
on all occasions, not giving up any of tliem, 
using at the same time every means to make 
them generally understood and valued by the 
people; cultivating a harmony among the 
colonies, that their union in the same senti- 
ments may give them greater weight; re- 
membering withal, that this Protestant coun- 
try, (our mother, though lately an unkind one) 
is worth preserving, and that her weight in 
the scale of Europe, and her safety in a great 
degree, may depend on our union with her. 
Thus conducting, I am confident we may in a 
few years, obtain every allowance of and every 
security for our inestimable privileges, that 
we can wish or desire. 

«B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Thomas Cashing. 

“ London, July 35, 1773. 

“ Sir,— I am favoured with yours of June 
14 and 16, containing some copies of the re- 
solves of the committee upon the letters. 1 
see your account of the transaction, that 
you could not well prevent what was done. 
As to the report of other copies being come 
from England, 1 know that could not be. It 
was an expedient to disengage the house. 1 
hope the possession of the originals, and the 
proceeding upon them wi^ be attended with 


salutary effects to the province, and then I 
shall be well pleased. 

“ I observe that you mention, that no per- 
son besides Dr. Cooper and one of the com- 
mittee knew they came from me. I did not 
accompany them with any request of being 
myself concealed, for believing what I did to 
be in the way of my duty as agent, though I 
had no doubt of its giving offence, not only to 
the parties exposed, but to administration 
here, I was regardless of the consequences. 
However, since the letters themselves are 
now copied and printed, contrary to the pro- 
mise I made, I am glad my name has not been 
heard on tlie occasion, and as 1 do not see it 
could be of any use to tlie public, I now wish 
it may continue unknowm ; though I hardly 
expect it As to yours, you may rely on my 
never mentioning it except tliat I may be 
obliged to show your letter in my own vindi- 
cation to the person only who might otherwise 
think he had reason to blame me for breach 
of engagement It must surely be seen here, 
that after such a detection of Uieir duplicity, 
in pretending a regard and affection to ttie 
province, while they were undermining its 
privileges, it is impossible for the crown to 
make any good use of their services, and that 
it can never be for its interest to employ ser- 
vants who are under such universal odium. 
The consequence one would think should be 
their removal. But perhaps it may be to ti- 
tles, or to pensions — if your revenue can pay 
them. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Dr. Cooper, Boston. 

“ London, July 25, 1773. 

“ Dear Sir,— I wrote to you on the 7th 
instant pretty fully, and am since favoured 
with yours of June 14. 

“ I am much pleased with the proposal of 
the Virginia assembly, and the respectful 
manner in which it has been received by ours. 
I tliink it likely to produce very salutary ef- 
fects. 

“I am glad to know your opinion, that 
those letters came seasonably, and may be of 
public utility. I accompanied them with no 
restriction relating to myself ; my duty to the 
province as their agent, I thought required 
the communication of them as far as I could ; 
I was sensible I should make enemies there, 
and perhaps I might offend government here ; 
but those apprehensions I dis^garded. I did 
not expect, that my sending them could be 
kept a secret : but since it is such hitherto, I 
now wish it may continue so, because the 
publication of the letters, contrary to my en- 
gagement, has changed the circumstances. 
If they serve to dimmish the influence and 
demolish the power d the parties whose cor- 
respondence nas been, and {aobahly would 
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have continued to be, so mischievous to tlie 
interests and rights of the province, 1 shall on 
that account be more ea^ under any incon- 
veniences I may suffer, either here or there ; 
and sdudl bear as well as I can, the imputation 
of not having taken sufficient care to insure 
the perffirmance of my promise. 

“ I think government can hardly expect to 
draw any future service from such mstru- 
ments,and one would suppose they must soon 
be dismissed. We shall see. 

“ I hope to be favoured with the continuance 
of your correspondence and intelligence, while 
I stav here ; it is highly useful to me, and 
will be, as it always has been, pleasing every 
where. “ R FRANKIiN.” 


“ Thomas Cushing, 

London, Auguit 24, 1773. 

“Sir, — I received duly your several fa- 
vours of June 25, 26, and 30, with the papers 
inclosed. My lord Dartmouth being at his 
country seat m Staffordshire, I transmitted to 
him the address for the removal of the go- 
vernor and lieutenant-governor, and Mr. Bol- 
lan and I, jointly, transmited the letter to his 
lordship from both houses. I delivered to 
Mr. BoUan one set of the authenticated co- 
pies of the letters, and we shall co-operate in 
the business we are charged with. 

“ I am tokl that the governor has requested 
leave to come home ; that some great persons 
about the court do not think the letters, now 
they have seen them, a sufficient foundation 
for the resolves; that therefore it is not likely 
he will be removed, but suffered to resign, and 
that some provision will be made for him We. 
But nothing I apprehend is likely to be done 
soon, as most of the great officers of state, 
who composed the privy council, are in the 
country, and likely to continue till the parlia- 
ment meets, and perhaps the above may be 
chiefly conjecture. 

“I have informed Mr, ‘ MibH iat in case 
there should be a hearingfiTf^Wif Ijlrecte^ to 
engage him as counsel for the pro^i||b; that 
though 1 had received no money, I ad- 
vance what might be n^essary ; thos^ear- 
ings by counsel being expensive. 

“ I purpose writing to you again by the 
packet, B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Governor Franklin, 

“ London, Sept. 1, 1773. 

“ Dear Son, — ^I have now before me yours 
of July 5 and 6. The August packet is not 
yet arrived. 

“ Dr. Cooper of New York’s opinion of the 
author of the sermon, however honourable to 
me, is injurious to the good bishop ; and there- 
fore I must say, in justice and truth, that I 


knew nothing of his intentioii to preach on 
the subject, and saw not a word of the sermon 
till it was printed. Possibly some preceding 
conversation between us may have turned his 
thoughts that way ; but if so, that is all. 

“ f think the resolutions of the New Eng- 
land townships must have the effect they 
seem intended for, viz. to show that the dis- 
contents were really general, and their senti- 
ments concerning their rights unanimous, and 
not the fiction of' a few demagogues, as their 
governors used to represent them here : and 
therefore not useless, though they should not 
as yet induce government to acknowledge 
their claims : that people may probably think 
it sufficient for the present to assert and hold 
forth their rights secure ; that sooner or later 
they must admitted and acknowledged. 
The declaratory law here, had too its use, 
viz. to prevent or lessen at least a clamour 
against the ministry that repealed the stamp 
act, as if they had given up the right of this 
country to govern America. Other use in- 
deed it could have none, and I remember lord 
Mansfield told the lords, when upon that bill, 
that it was nugatory. To be sure, in a dis- 
pute between two parties about rights, the 
declaration of one party can never be sup- 
posed to bind the other. 

“ It is said there is now a project on foot 
to form an union with Ireland, and that lord 
Harcourt is to propose it at the next meeting 
of the Irish parliament. The eastern side 
of Ireland are averse to it; supposing that 
when Dublin is no longer the seat of their 
government it will decline, the harbour being 
but indifferent, and that the western and 
southern ports will rise and flourish on its 
ruins, being good in themselves, and much 
better situat^ for commerce. For these 
same reasons, the western and southern peo- 
ple are inclined to the measure, and ’tie 
thought it may be carried. But these are 
difficult afiftdrs, and usually take longer time 
than the prmectors imagine. Mr. Crowley, 
the author oi several proposals for uniting the 
colonies with the mother countiy, and who 
runs about much among the ministers, tells 
me the union of Ireland is only the first step 
towards a general union. He is for having it 
done by the parliament of England, without 
consultmg the colonies, and he will warrant, 
he says, Siat if the terms proposed are equit- 
able, they wiU all come in one after the 
other. He seems rather a little cracked upon 
the subject 

“It IS said here, that the famous Boston 
letters were sent chiefly, if not all, to the late 
Mr. Wheatly. They fell into my hands, and 
I thought it my duty to give some principal 
people there a sight of them, very much with 
this view, that when they saw the measures 
they complained of took their rise in a great 
degree from the representations and recom- 
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meniiitiatis of their own countiymen, their 
resentment ^inst Britain on account 6^ those 
meamires mi^ht abate, as mine had done, and 
a reconciliation be more easily obtained. In 
Boston they concealed who sent them, the 
better to conceal who received and commu> 
nicated them. And perhaps it is as well that 
it should continue a secret Being of that 
country myself I think those letters more 
heinous than you seem to think them; but 
you had not read them all, nor perhaps the 
councifs remarks on them. I have written 
to decline their agency, on account of my re- 
turn to America. Dr. Lee succeeds me. 1 
only keep it while I stay, which perhaps will 
be another winter. 

“ I grieve to hear of the death of my good 
old friend Dr. Evana I have lost so many, 
since I left America, that I begin to fear that 
I shall find myself a stranger among stran- 
ger^ when I return. If so, I must come 
again to my friends in England. 

“lam ever your affectionate father, 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ ThomoB Cushing. 

“ London, Sept. 12, 1773. 

“ Sir, — The above is a copy of my last, per 
packet. Inclosed is the original letter there- 
m mentioned. His lordship continues in the 
country, but is expected (secretary Pownall 
tells me) the beginning of next month. 

“ To avoid repealing the American tea duty, 
and yet find a vent for tea, a project is execut- 
ing to send it from thence, on account of the 
East India company, to be sold in America, 
agreeably to a late act, impowering the lords 
or the treasury to grant licenses to the com- 
pany to export tea thither, under certain re- 
strictions, duty free. Some friends of govern- 
ment (as they are called,) of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, &c. are to be favoured 
with the commission, who undertake by their 
interest to carry the measure through in the 
colonies. How the other merchanti thus ex- 
cluded from the tea trade will like this, I 
cannot foresee. Their agreement, if I re- 
member right, was not to import tea, till the 
duty shall be repealed. Perhaps they will 
think themselves still obliged by that agree- 
ment, notwithstanding this temporary expe- 
dient ; which is only to introduce the tea for 
the present, and may be dropped next year, 
and the duty again required, the granting or 
refusing such license from time to time re- 
maining in the power of the treasury. And 
it will seem hara, while their hands are tied, 
to see the profits of that article all engrossed 
by a few particulars. 

“ Inclosed* I take the liberty of sending 
you a small piece of mine, written to expose, 
* See the i>r«encm£itiet,p.^ofthU ediUon. 


in as striking a lightas I could, to the natrair 
the absurdity of me measures towards Ame- 
rica, and to spur the ministry, if possiUe, to a 
change of those measures. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Governor Franklin. 

London, Octobers, 1773. 

“ Dear Son, — ^I wrote to you on the Ist 
of last month, since which I have received 
yours of July 29, from New York. 

“ I know not what letters of mine governor 
H. oould mean, as advising the people to in- 
sist on their independency. But whatever 
they were, I suppose he has sent copies of 
them hither, having heard some whisperings 
about them. I shall, however, be able at any 
time, to justify every thing I have written ; 
the purport being uniformly this, that they 
should carefully avoid all tumults and every 
violent measure, and content themselves with 
verbally keeping up their claims, and holding 
forth their rights whenever occasion requires; 
secure, that from the growing importance of 
America, those claims will ere long be hU 
tended to, and acknowledged. From a long 
and thorough consideration of the subject, 1 
am indeed of opinion, that the parliament Ims 
no right to make any law whatever, binding 
on the colonies. That the king, and not the 
king, lords, and commons collectively, is their 
sovereign ; and that the king with their re- 
spective parliaments, is their only legislator. 
I know your sentiments difler from mine on 
these subjects. You are a thorough govern- 
ment man, which I do not wonder at, nor do 
I aim at converting you. I only wish you to 
act uprightly and st^ily, avoiding that dupli- 
city, which in Hutchinson, adds contempt to 
indignation. If you can promote the prosper- 
ity of your people, and leave them happier 
than you found them, whatever your politi- 
cal principles are, jrour memory will be ho- 
noured. 

“ I hai^ Piman two pieces here lately fi>r 
the Advertiser, on American amurs, 

desigeed to expose the conduct of this country 
towOTs the colonies, in a short, comprehen- 
sive, and striking view, and stated therefore 
in out-of-the-way forms, as most likely to take 
the general attention. The first was called. 
Rules by which a great empire may he re- 
duced to a small one ,** the second. An Edict 
of the king of Prussia. I send you one of 
the first, but could not get enough of the se- 
cond to spare you one, though my clerk went 
the next morning to the printer's, and wher- 
ever they were sold. They were all gone 
but two. In my ovm mind I preferred the 
first, as a composition for the quantity and va- 
riety of the matter contained, and a kind of 

* See page tt7of Utis edition. 
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spirited ending of each paragraph. But I find Dartmouth, which I immediately sent to him. 
that others here generally prefer the second. As soon as he comes to town, I shiiU wait upon 
I am not suspected as the author, except by his lordship, and discourse with him upon the 
one or two men^ ; and have heard the latter subject of it; and I shall immediately write 
^ken of in the highest terms as the keenest to you what I can collect from the conversa- 
and severest piece that has appeared here a tion. 

long time. lird Mansfield I near said of it, “ In nw own opinion, the letter of the two 
that it tons very able and very artful indeed ; houses of the 29th June, proposing, as a satis- 
and would do mischief by giving here a bad &ctory measure, the restoring things to the 
impression of the measures of government ; state m which they were at the conclusion of 
ana in the colonies, by encoura^g them in the late war, is a fair and generous ofier on 
their contumacy. It is reprintedin the Chro- our part, and my discourse here is, that it is 
nicle, where you will see it, but stripped of all more than Britain has a right to expect from 
the cf 4 >italling and italicing, that intimate the us ; and that if she has any wisdom left she 
allusions, and marks the emphasis of written will embrace it, and agree with us imme- 
discourses, to bring them as near as possible diately ; for that the longer she delays the 
to those spoken : printing such a piece all in accommodation, which finally she must for 
one even small c^racter, seems to me like her own sake obtain, the worse terms she may 
repeating one of Whitfield’s sermons in the expect, since the inequality of power and im- 
monotony of a school-boy. What made it the portance that at present subsists between us is 
more noticed here was, that people in reading daily diminishing, and our sense of our own 
it, were, as the phrase is, taken in, till they rights, and of her injustice, continually in- 
had got half through it, and imagined it a real creasing. I am the more encouraged to hold 
edict, to which mistake I suppose the king of such language, by j^rceiving that the general 
Prussia’s character must have contributed. 1 sense of 3ie nation is for us ; a conviction pre- 
was down at lord Le Despencer’s when the vailing that we have been ill-used, and that a 
post brought that day’s papers. Mr. White- breach with us would be ruinous to this coun- 
nead was there too (Paul Whitehead, the au- try. The pieces I wrote to increase and 
thor of Manners) who runs early through all strengthen those sentiments, were more read, 
the papers, and tells the company wlmt he and talked of, and attended to than usual, 
finds remarkable. He had them in another The first, as you will see by the inclosed, has 
room, and we were chatting in the breakfast been called for and reprints in the same pa- 
parlour, when he came running into us, out per, besides being copied in others, and in the 
of breath, with the paper iu his hand. Here ! magazines. A long laboured answer has been 
says he, here ’s news for ye ! Here ’a the king made to it (by governor Bernard it is said) 
of Prussia claiming a right to this king- which I ^nd you. I am told it does not satis- 
dom ! All stared, and I as much as any body ; fy those in whose justification it was written, 
and he went on to read it When he Iwui and that a better is preparing. I think with 
read two or three paragraphs, a gentleman you, that great difficulties must attend an at- 
present said. Damn his impudence, I dare tempt to make a new representation of our 
say toe shall hear by next post that he is upon grievances, in which the point of right should 
his march with one hundred thousand men he kept out of sight, especially as the concur- 
to back this. Whitehead, who is very shrewd, rence of so many colonies seems now neces- 
soona^r began to smoke it, and looking in sary. And therefore it would certainly be 
my face said, Vll be hanged if this is not best and wisest for parliament (which does 
some of your American jokes typon us. The not meet till after the middle of January) to 
reading went on, and ended with abundance make up the matter themselves, and at once 
of lau Aing, and a general verdict that it was reduce things to the state desired. There arc 
a fair hit : and the piece was cut out of the not wanting some here who believe this will 
paper, and preserved in my lord’s collection, really be 3ie case ; for that a new election 
“ I don’t wonder that Hutchinson should be being now in view, the present members are 
dejected. It must be an uncomfortable thing likely to consider the composing all difter- 
to live among people who he is conscious uni- ences with America, as a measure agreeable 
versally detest him. Yet I fancy he will not to the trading and manufacturing part of the 
have leave to come home, both ^ause they nation ; and that ffie neglecting it may be 
know not well what to do with him, and be- made use of by their opponents to their disad- 
cause they do not very well like his conduct vanta^. 

I am ever your affectionate fiither, ** I have ns yet received no answer to the 

“ B. FRAWnKLIN.” petitihn fin* renioving the governors. I ima- 

— gine that it will hardly be complied with, as 

“ Thomas Cushing. it would embeurass government to provide for 

“ LoNDoif. Nov. 1 , 1773. them otherwise, and it will be thought hard 
“ Sir, — ^I duly received your fiivour of 20th to neglect men who have exposed themselves, 
of August with the letter inclosed for lord aSiering to what is here called the inter- 
25* 
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est and nghta of this country. But this I only 
coflyeistiire, as I have heard nothing certain 
amdk. Indeed I should think continuing 
tiiem in their places would be rather a punish- 
ment than a favour. Feu* what comfort can 
men have in living among a people with 
whom they are the object of universid odium. 

** 1 shall continue We one winter longer, 
and use my best endeavours as long as I stay 
for the service of our country. 

“ With great esteeix^ I have the honour to 
be, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
«B. FRANKLIN.” 


Joseph GaJULoway^ Philadelphia. 

“ London, Nov. 3, 1773. 

“ Sir, — ^There is at present great quietness 
here, and no prosp^t that the war between 
the Turks and Russians will spread farther in 
Europe. The last harvest is allowed to have 
been generally plentiful in this country ; and 
yet such was the preceding scantiness of 
crops, that it is thought there is no com to 
spare for exportation, which continues the 
advantages to our corn provinces. 

“ The parliament is not to meet till after 
the middle of January. It is said there is a 
disposition to compose all difterences with 
America before the next general election, as 
the trading and manufacturing part of the 
nation are generally our well-wishers, think 
we have been hardly used, and apprehend ill 
consequences from a continuance of the mear 
sures that we complain of : and that if those 
measures are not changed, an American in- 
terest may be spirited up at the election against 
the present members who are in, or friends to 
administration. Our steady refusal to take 
tea from hence for several years past has made 
its impressions. The scheme for supplying us 
without repealing the act, by a temporary li- 
cense from the treasury to export tea to Ame- 
rica, free of duty, you are, Wore this time, 
acquainted with. I much want to hear how 
that tea is received. If it is rejected the act 
will undoubtedly be repealed ; otherwise, I 
suppose it will be continued ; and when we 
have got into the use of the company's tea, and 
the foreign corre^ftondences that supply us at 
present, are Inidken ofl^ the licenses will be 
discontinued, and the act enforced. 

I apprehend the better understanding 
that lately sub^sted in our provincial admi- 
nistration will hardly be continued with ^e 
new governor ; but you will soon see. I wish 
for the full letter you womise me the next 
packet* which is now expected. 

** With unalterable esteem and attachment, 
I am ever, my dear friend, yours most al^ 
tianately, R mwraJN.” 


“ Governor Franklin. 

“ London, Nov. S, 1771. 

“ Dbak Son,-~I wrote you pretty fully hy 
the loi^ packet, and having had no line foom 
you of later date than the beginning of Au- 
gust, and little stirring here lately, I have 
now littie to write. 

“In that letter I mentioned my having 
written two papers, of which I preferred the 
but the public the last It seems I was 
mi^iaken in judging of the public opinion; 
for the first was reprinted some weeks after 
in the same paper, tne printer giving for rea- 
son, that he did it in compliance with the 
earnest request of many private persons, and 
some respectable societies ; which is the more 
extraordinary as it had been copied in several 
other papers, and in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine.* Such papers may seem to have a ten- 
dency to increase our divisions, but I intend a 
contrary effect, and hope by comprising in lit- 
tle room, and setting in a strong light the 
grievances of the colonies, more attention will 
I Be paid them by our administration, and that 
I when their unreasonableness is generally 
! seen, some of them will be remove to the 
I restoration of harmony between us. 

“B. FRANKUN.” 


“ Thomas Cushing. 

“ London, Jan. 5, 1774. 

“Sir, — 1 received the honour of yours 
dated October 28, with the Journals of the 
house and Mr. Turner’s election sermon. 

“I waited on lord Dartmouth on his re- 
turn to town, and learnt that he had present- 
ed to his majesty our petition for the removal 
of the governors. No subsequent step had 
yet been taken upon it ; but his lordship said, 
the king would probably refer the consider- 
ation of it to a committee of council, and that 
I should have notice to be heard in support of 
it By the turn of his conversation, though 
he was not explicit, I apprehend the petition 
is not likely to be complied with; but we 
shall see. His lordship expressed as usual 
much concern at the aifferences subsisting, 
and wished they would be accommodated. 
Perhaps his good wishes are all that is in his 
power. 

“The famous letters having imfortmiately 
engaged Mr. Temple and Mr. Wheatly in a 
duel, which being interrupted would probably 
be renewed, I thought it incumbent on me to 
prevent, as for as 1 conld, any farther m»- 

* PreAiee by the Britiih editor [Dr. to the 

votes and iH-oceediDga of the flreenolders and other in' 
bnbitanta of tbe town of BesHon in town naeetinf 
•embled, according to law, (mbiiahed by order ^tbe 
townUbc. Boston, printed : London, reprinted and sold 

J. Wilkie. St Pnal'b Chwreh Yard, rm. 
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chief, by declaring publicly the part I had m 
the af&ir of those letters, and thereby at the 
same time to rescue Mr. Temple’s character 
from an undeserved and groundless imputa- 
tion, that bore hard upon his honour, viz. that 
of taking the letters from Mr. Wheatly, and 
in brea^ of confidence. I did this Wim the 
more pleasure, as I believe him a sincere 
fHend to our country. I am told by some 
that it was imprudent in me to avow the ob- 
taining and sending those letters, for that ad- 
ministration will resent it I have not much 
apprehension of this, but if it happens I must 
take the consequences. I only hope it will 
not affect any friend on your side of the water, 
for I have never mentioned ta whom they 
were transmitted. 

“A letter of mine to )rou, printed in one of 
the Boston papers, has lately been reprint^ 
here, to show, as the publisher expresses it, 
that I am * OTie of the most determined ene- 
mies of the welfare and prosperity of Great 
Britain.’ In the opinion of some, every one 
who wishes tlie good of the whole ertimre^ 
may nevertheless Be an enemy to the welfare 
of Great Britain^ if he does not wish its good 
exclusively of every other jmrt^ and to see its 
welfere built on their servitude and wretch- 
ednesa Such an enemy I certainly am. But 
methinks *tis wroi^ to print letters of mine 
at Boston wliich give occasion to these reflec- 
tions. 

“ I shall continue to do all I pc^ibly can , 
this winter towards an accommodation of our 
differences ; but my hopes are small. Divine 
Providence first infatuates the power it de- 
signs to ruin. B. FRANKLIN.” 


year, and having lived so great a part of my 
lifo to the public, it seems but fimr that 1 
should be allowed to live the small remaiiider 
to myself and to my friends. 

^ If the honourable office you mentkii will 
be agreeable to him, 1 heartily wis^ it him. I 
only h(^ that if offered him, he will in- 
sist on its being not during pteasure hut 
quamdiu se bene gesseriL 

“Our friend Temple, as you will see by 
the papei^ has been engaged in a duel, about 
an aflair in which he him no concern. As the 
combat was interrupted, and understood to be 
i unfinished, 1 thought it incumbent on me to 
do what I could for preventing farther mis- 
chief, and so declared my having transmitted 
the letters in question. This has drawn some 
censure upon myself, but as I grow old, 1 
grow less concerned about censure, when 1 
am satisfied that I act rightly, and 1 have the 
pleasure of having exc3pat^ a friend who 
lay undeservedly under an imputation much 
to his dishonour. 

“ I am now seriously preparing for my de- 
parture to America. I purpose sending my 
luggage, books, instruments, &c. W All or 
Falconer, and take my passage to New Ytark 
I in one of the spring or summer packets, partly 
for settling some business with the post office 
there, ancT pertly that I may see you on my 
way to Philadelphia, and learn thereby more 
peifectly tlie state of aflairs there. Vour af- 
fectionate father, B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Dr. Joseph Priestley. 

“ Philadelphia, July 7, 1775. 


“ Dear Frieiid, — T he congress met at a 

« Goi.emor Franklm. 

the perfidy of general Gage, and his attack on 
“London, Jan 5,1774. Country people, that propositions for at- 

“ Dear Son, — I received yours of October tempting an accommodation were not much 
^ and November 2. Your December packet relived ; and it has been with difficulty that 
is not yet apived. we have carried another humble petition to 

“ No insinuations of the kind you mention, the crown, to give Britain one more chance, 
concerning Mr. (^loway, have reached me, one opportunity more of recovering the friend- 
and if they had, it would have been without ship or the colonies ; which however I think 
the least effect ; as I have always had the she has not sense enough to embrace, and so 
stitHigest reliance on the steadiness of his I conclude she has lost them for ever, 
frien&hip, and on the l^t grounds, the “ She has begun to bum our sea-port 
• knowledj^ I have of his integrity, and the towns ; secure, I suppose, we shall never be 
often repeated disinterested services he has able to return the outrage in kind. She 
rendered me. My return will interfere with may doubtless destroy them all; but if she 
nobody’s interest or influence in public afl^rs, wishes to recover our commerce, are these 
as my intention is to decline all interest in the probable means 1 She must certainly be 
them, and every active part, except where it distracted ; for no tradesman out of MUun 
can serve a friend, and to content myself ever thou|^t of increasing the number of his 
with communicating the knowledge of them customers, by knockiz^ them on the liead ; or 
my situatkm may have furnished me with, of enabling them to pay their debts, by burn- 
and be content with giving my advice for the ing theirfiouses. 

j^Wic b^fit, where it may be asked, or “If she wishes to have us subjects, and that 
where 1 siall think it may be attended to : we should siflxnit to her as our cmEqrauiid 
for bemg now about entering my sixty-ninth sovereign, die is now giving us such miMr- 
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abie specimenB of her government, that we 
fdiaU ever detest and avoid it, as a oompUca^ 
rohbeiy, miuder, fiimine, fire, and pes- 
tilence. 

You will have heard, before this reaches 
you, of the treacherous conduct of general 
Gage to the remaining people in Boston, in 
detaining their goods, after stipulating to let 
them go out wim their effects, on pretence 
that merchants* goods were not effects ; the 
defeat of a great body of his troops by the 
country people at Lexington; some other 
small ^vantages gained in skirmishes with 
their troops ; and me action at Bunker’s Hill, 
in which they were twice repulsed, and the 
third time gained a dear victory. Enough 
has happen^, one would think, to convince 
your ministers, that the Americans will fight, 
and that this is a liarder nut to crack than 
they imaged. 

“We Wve not yet applied to any foreign 
power for assistance, nor offered our com- 
merce for their friendship. Perhaps we never 
may : yet it is natural to think of it, if we are 
pressed | 

“ We have now an army on the establish- 
ment, which still holds yours besieged. I 

“ My time was never more fully employed, l 
In the morning at six, I am at the committee 
of safety, appomted by the assembly to put the 
province in a state of defence ; which com- 
mittee holds till near nine, when I am ut the 
congress, and that sits till after four in the af- 
ternoon. Both these bodies proceed with the 
greatest unanimity, and their meetings are 
well attended. It will scarce be credited in 
Britain, that men can be as diligent with us 
from zeal for the public good, as with you for 
thousands per annum. Such is the difference 
between uncorrupted new states, and cor - 1 
rupted old one& 

“Great frugality and great industry are 
now become ^hionable here: gentlemen, 
who used to entertain with two or three 
courses, pride themselves now in treating 
with simple beef and pudding. By these 
means, and the stoppage of our consumptive 
trade with Britain, we shall be better able to 
pay our voluntary taxes for tlie support of our 
troops. Our savings in the article of trade 
amount to near five millions sterling per 
annum. 

“ I shall communicate your letter to Mr. 
Winthrop, but the camp is at Cambridge, and 
he has as little leisure for philosophy as my- 
self Believe me ever, with sincere esteem, 
my dear friend, Yours most affectionately, 
“R FRANKLIN.” 

“Dr.Pncstfey.* 

“ Philadelphu, Octol>er 3, 1775. 

“ Dbae Sm, — I am to set out to-morrow for 
• Thif letter hai bee;i several times very incorrectly 
printed : it la liere fiveo correctly. 


the camp,'*' and having but just heard of this 
opportunity, can only write a line to say that 
I am well and hearty. — Tell our dear good 
friend, Dr. Price, who sometimes has his 
doubts and despondencies about our firnmess, 
that America is determined and unanimous ; a 
very few tones and place men excepted, who 
will probably soon e:^rt themselvea — ^Bri- 
tain, at the expense of three millions, has killed 
one hundred and fifty Yankees this campaign, 
which is 20,000/. a head; and at Bunker’s 
Hill she gained a mile of ground, half of 
which she lost ag^ by our taking post on 
Ploughed Hill. During the same time six- 
ty thousand children have been born in Ame- 
rica. From these data his mathematical head 
will easily calculate the time and expense ne- 
cessary to loll us all, and conquer our whole 
territonr. My sincere respects to * *, and to 
the club of honest whigs at * *. Adieu, 
“lam ever yours most affectionately, 

“R FRANKliN.” 


To the same. 

** Philadelphia, Oct. 3. 1775. 

“ I WISH as ardently as you can do for peace, 
and should rejoice exceedmgly in co-operating 
with you to that end. But every ship from 
Britain brings some intelligence of new mea- 
sures, that tend more and more to exasperate : 
and it seems to me, that until you have found 
by dear experience the reducing us by force 
impracticable, you will think of nothing fair 
and reasonable. We have as yet resolved 
only on defensive measures. If you would 
recall your forces and stay at home, we should 
meditate nothing to injure you. A little time 
so given for cooling on both sides would have 
excellent effects. But you will goad and pro- 
voke us. You despise us too much ; and you 
are insensible of the Italian adage, that there 
is no little enemy. I am persuS^ the body 
of the British people are our friends; but they 
are changeable, and by your lying gazettes 
may soon be made our enemies. Our respect 
for them will proportionably diminish ; and I 
see clearly we are on the high road to mutual 
enmity, hatred, and detestation. A separation 
will of course be inevitable. It is a million 
of pities so fair a plan, as we have hitherto 

* Dr. Franklin, colonel Harrison, and Mr. Lynch, 
were at this time appointed by coj^ress (of which they 
were nienibere) to confer on certain subjects with fen- 
eral Washington. The American army was then em- 
ployed in blowing up general Howe in Boston ; and it 
was during this visit, that general Washington com- 
municated the following memorable anecdote to Dr. 
Franklin, viz. “that there had been a time when his 
army had been ao destitute of military stores, as not to 
have pow^r enough in all its magazines, to Aimish 
more than jivs rounds per man for their small arms.*' 
Artillery were out of the question; they were fired now 
and then, only to show that they bad them. Tet tbit 
secret was kept With so much address andjood coun- 
tenance firom both armies, that general Wasbiagum 
was enabled efibctually to continue the blockade. 
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been enga^ in for increaemg strength and all the provision in our power here to onpose 
empire with puMic feHcity^ should be de- that force, and we hope we shall be able to 
str^ed by the mangling hands of a few blun- defend ourscdves. But, as the events of war 
dering ministers. It will not be destroyed : are always uncertain, possibly after another 
God will protect and prosper it : you will only campaign, we may find it necessary to ask aid 
exclude yourselves from any share in it We of some foreign power. It gives us great 
hear that more • ships and troops are coming pleasure to learn from jrou that toute f Eu* 
out We know yoo may do us a great deiQ rope nous soukaite le plus heureux sucds 
of mischief but we are determined to bear it pour le mmntien de nos libertis. But we 
patiently as long as we can ; but if you flatter wish to know, whether any of them, from 
yourselves with beating us into submission, principles of humanity, is disposed magnani- 
you know neither the people nor the country, mously to step in for the relief of an oppressed 

“The congress is still sitting, and will wait people, or whether, if, as it seems liKely to 
the result of their last petition.'* happen, we should be obliged to break on all 

connexicm with Britain, and declare ourselves 
an independent people, there is any state or 
“ M. Dumas. power in Europe, who would be willing to en- 

_ ^ . ter into an alliance with us for the benefit of 

“ Philaoklpbia, Dec. 9, 1775. Commerce, which amounted, before the 

“ Dear Sir, — I received your several fa- war, to near seven millions sterling per an- 
vours, of May 18, June 30, and July 8, by num, and must continually increase, as our 
Messrs. Vaillant and Pochard ; whom, if I people increase most rapidly. Confiding, my 
could serve upon your recommendation, it dear friend, in your good will to us and our 
would give me great pleasure. Their total cause, and in your sagacity and abilities for 
want of English is at present an obstruction business, the committee of congresB, appoint- 
to their getting any employment among us; ed for the purpose of establiraing and con- 
but I hope they will soon obtain some Imow- ducting a correspondenee with our friends in 
ledge of it. This is a good country for arti- Europe, of which ccanmittee I have the ho- 
ficers or farmers, but gentlemen of mere sci- nour to be a member, have directed me to 
ence in les belles ISttres cannot so easily request of you, that, as you are situated at the 
subsist here, there being little demand for Hague, where ambassadors from all the courts 
their assistance among an industrious people, reside, you would make use of the opportuni- 
who, as yet, have not much leisure for studies ty that situation affords you, of discovering, if 
of that kind. possible, the disposition of the several courts 

“ I am much obliged by the kind present with respect to such assistance or alliance, if 
you have made us of your edition of Vattel. we should apply for the one, or propose the 
It came to us in good season, when the cir- other. As it may possibly be necessary, in 
cumstances of a rising state make it neces- particular instances, that you should, for this 
sary frequently to consult the law of nations, purpose, confer directly with some great 
Accordingly that copy which I kept (after ministers, and show them this letter as your 
depositing one in our own public library credential, we only recommend it to your dis- 
here, and sending the other to the college of cretion, that you proceed therein with such 
Massachusett’s Sty, as you directed) has been caution, as to keep the same from the know- 
continually in the hands of the members of our ledge of the English ambasnulor, and prevent 
congress, now sitting, who are much pleased any public appearance, at present, of your be* 
with your notes and preface, and have enter- ing employed in any such kisiness, as thereby, 
tained a high and just esteem for their author, we imagine, many inconveniences may be 
Your manuscript ‘ Idee sur le gouvemment avoided, and your means of rendering us ser- 
et la royaute' is also well relished, and may, vice increas^. 

in time, have its effect I thank you, like- “ That you may be better able to answer 
wise, for the other smaller pieces, which ac- some questions, which will pix^bly be put to 
companied Vattel. * Le court expose de oe you, concerning our present situation, we in* 
qui s'est passe entre la cour Br. et Us colo- fmrm you— that the wbcde continent is very 
ntes,’ <f»c. being a very concise and clear firmly united — the party fi>r the measures of 
statement of fiiSts, will be reprinted here fw the British ministry being very small, and 
the use of our new friends in Canada. The much dispersed — that we have had on fixit, the 
translations of the proceedings of our congr^ last campaign, an army of near twenty-five 
are very acceptame. I serScl you herewith thousand men, wherewith we have been able, 
what of them has been farther published here, not only to block up the king’s army in BostiH), 
together with a few newspapers, containing but to spare considerable detachments for the 
accounts of some of the successes Providenoe invasion dT Canada, where we have met with 
has fevoured us with. We are threatened great success, as the printed papers sent here- 
fbom England with a very powerful fimse, to with will inform you, and have now reason to 
come next year against us. We are making expect the whole province will be soon in our 
VOL.L...2P 
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jKWBWsbn— that we purpose greatly to in- 
ofease our force for the ensuing year; and 
ttoeby we hojpe, with the assistance of a well- 
^sciplined militia, to be able to defend our 
coast, notwithstanding its great extent — ^that 
we have already a small squadron of armed 
vessels, to protect our coastii^ trade, who 
have had some success in taking several of 
the enemy’s cruizers, and some of their trans- 
port vessels and store-shipa This little naval 
force we are about to augment, and expect it 
^y be more considerable in the next sum- 
mer. 

“ We have hitherto applied to no foreign 
power. We are using the utmost industiy in 
endeavouring to make saltpetre, and with 
daily increasing success. Our artificers are 
also every where busy in fabricating small- 
arms, casting cannon, &c. yet both arms and 
ammunition are much wanted. Any mer- 
chants, who would venture to send ships, la- 
den with those articles, might make great 
profit ; such is tlie demand in every colony, 
and such generous prices are and will be gi- 
ven ; of which, and of the manner of conduct- 
ing such a v(^age, the bearer, Mr. Storey, 
can more fully inform you: and whoever 
brings in those articles, is allowed to carry off 
the value in provisions, to our West Indies, 
where they will probably fetch a very high 
price, the general exportation from North 
America bemg stopped. This you will see 
more particularly in a printed resolution of 
the congresa 

“ We are in great want of good engineers, 
and wish you could engage, send us two 
able ones, in time for the next campa^, one 
acquaint^ with field service, sieges, &c. and 
the other with fortifying of sea-ports. They 
will, if well recommended, be m^e very wel- 
come, and have honourable appointments, be- 
sides the eiroenses of their voyage hither, in 
which Mr. Storey can also advise them. As 
what we now request of you, besides taking 
up your time, may put you to some expense, 
we send you for the present, enclosed, a bill 
for one hundred ^nds sterling, to defray 
such expensesj, and desire you to be assured 
that your services will be considered, and ho- 
nourably rewarded by the congress. 

** We desire, also, that you would take the 
trouble of receiving from Arthur Lee, esquire, 
agent for the congress in England, such let> 
ters as may be sent by him to your care, and 
of forwarding them to us with your des- 
patchea When you have occasion to write 
to him to inform him of any thing, which it 
may be of importance that our friends there 
should be acquainted with, please to send your 
letters to him, under cover, directed to Mr. 
Alderman Lee, merchant, on Tower-hill, 
London ; and ^ not send it by post, but by 
some trus^ shipper, or other pruaent person, 
who will deliver it with his own hand. And 


when you send to us, if you have not a direct 
Bafe opportunity, we recommend sending by 
way of St Eustati^ to the care of Messrs. 
Robert and Cornelius Stevenson, merchants 
there, who will forward your despatches to 
me. With sincere and great esteem, and 
respect, I am, sir, &c. 

» R FRANKLIN.” 


“ To the Printer of the Public Advertiser, 

“Sir, — ^The enclosed paper was written 
just before lord Hillsborough quitted the 
American department. An expectation then 
prevailing, from the good character of the 
noble lord who succeeded him, that the 
grievances of the colonies would under his 
^ministration be redressed, it was laid aside ; 
but as not a single measure of his prede- 
cessor has since been even attempted to be 
changed, and on the contrary new ones have 
been continually added, farther to exasperate, 
render them desperate, and drive tliem if pos- 
sible into open rebellion, it may not be amiss 
DOW to give it the public, as it shows in de- 
tail the rise and progress of those differences 
which are about to break the empire in pieces. 

“ I am sir, yours, &c. A. P.” 

“ Sir, — It is a bad temper of mind that 
takes a delight in opposition, and is ever 
ready to censure ministry in the gross, with- 
out discrimination. Charity should be willing 
to believe, that we never had administration so 
bad but there might be some good and some wise 
men in it ; and that even such is our case at 
present The scripture saith, by their works, 
shall ye know them. By their conduct then, 
in their respective depwtments, and not by 
their company or their party connexions, 
should they be distinctly and separately 
judged. 

One of the most serious affairs to this na- 
tion, that has of late required the attention of 
government, is our misunderstanding with tlie 
coloniea They are in the department of 
lord Hillsborough, and fiom a prevailing opi- 
nion of his abilities, have been left by the 
other ministers very much to his manage- 
ment If then our American business has 
been conducted with prudence, to him chiefly 
will be due the reputation of it 

Soon after the late war, it became an ob- 
ject with the ministers of this country to draw 
a revenue from America. The first attempt 
was by a stamp act It soon appeared that 
this step had not been well considered; that 
the rights, the ability, the opinions, and temper 
of that great prople had not been sufficiently 
attended to. They complained that the tax 
was unnecessary^ because their assemblies 
had ever been ready to make voluntary grants 
to the crown, in prqiortion to their abuities, 
when duly required so to do; and unjust^ 
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because they had no representative in the 
Britidi parliament, but had parliaments of 
their own, wherein their consent was given 
as it oughl to be, in grants of their own 
money. I do not mean to enter into this 
question. The parliament repealed the act, 
as inexpedient, but in another act was assert- 
ed a right of tBLxing America. And in the fol- 
lowing year laid duties on the monufoctures 
of this country exported thither. On the re- 
peal of the stamp act, the Americans had re- 
turned to their wonted good humour and com- 
merce witli Britain; but this new act for 
laying duties renew^ed their uneasiness. They 
were long since forbidden by the navigation 
act, to purchase manufactures of any other 
nation, and supposing that act well enforced, 
they saw W this indirect mode, it was in the 
power of Britain to burden them as much as 
by any direct tax, unless they could lay aside 
the use of such manufactures as they had 
been accustomed to purchase from Britain, or 
make the same themselves. 

“In this situation were affairs when my 
lord Hillsborough entered on the American 
administration. Much was expected from his 
suppos^ abilities, application, and knowledge 
of business in that department The news- 
papers were filled with his panegyrics, and 
expectations raised perhaps inconveniently. 

“The Americans determined to petition 
their sovereign, praying his gracious inter- 
position in their favour with ms parliament, 
that the imposition of these duties which they 
considered as an infringement of their rights, 
might be repealed. The assembly or the 
Massachusetts bay had voted that it should be 
proposed to the other colonies to concur in 
that measure. This, for what reason I do not 
easily conceive, gave great offence to his 
lordiip; and one of his first steps was to 
prevent these concurring petitions. To this 
end, he sent a mandate to that assembly (the 
parliament of that country) requiring them to 
RESCIND that vote and desist from the mea- 
sure, threatening them with dissolution in 
case of disobedience. The governor commu- 
nicated to them the instructions he received 
to that purpose. They refused to obey, and 
were di^lved ! Similar orders were sent at 
the same time to the governors of the other 
colonies, to dissolve their respective parlia^ 
ments, if they presumed to accede to the 
Boston proposition of petitioning his majesty, 
and several of them were accordingly dis- 
solved. 

“ Bad ministers have ever been averse to 
the right subjects claim of p^tioning and re- 
monstrating to their sovereign: far through 
that channd the prince may be apprized of the 
mal-administration of his servants ; they may 
sometimes be therel^ brought into danger; 
at least such petitions a^rd a handle to tiieir 
adversaries, whereby to give them trouble. 


But as the measure to be ccanplain^ was 
not his lord^ip’s, it is rather extraordinary that 
he should thus set his fiice against the in- 
tonded complaints. In his angry letters to 
America, he called the proposu of these pe- 
titions *a measure of most dangerous and 
factious tendency, calculated to infiame the 
minds of his major’s subjects in the cokmies, 
to promote an unwarrantable combination, 
and to excite and encoarage an open o^si~ 
Hon to and denial of the authority of par- 
liament, and to subvert the true spirit oj the 
constitution;'* and directed the governors, 
immediately on the receipt of these orders, to 
exert their utmost influence ‘to defeat this 
FLAorrious attempt’ 

“ Without entering into the particular mo- 
tives to this piece of his lordship’s conduct, 
let us consider a little the wisdom of it When 
subjects conceive themselves oppressed or in- 
jur^, laying their complaints before tlie so- 
vereign, or the govemmg powers, is a kind 
of vent to griefs that gives some ease to their 
minds; the receiving with at least an ap- 
pearance of regard, their petitions, and taking 
them into consideration, gives present hope, 
and affords time for the cooling of resent- 
ment; so that even the refiisaT, when de- 
cently expressed and accompanied with 
reasons, is made less unpleasant by the 
manner, is half approved, and the rest sub- 
mitted to with patience. But when this vent 
to popular discontents is denied, and the sub- 
jects are thereby driven to desperation, in- 
finite mischiefs follow. Many princes have 
lort part, and some the whole of their do- 
minions, and some their lives by this very 
conduct of their servants. The secretary for 
America therefore seems, in this instance, 
not to have judged rightly for the ser\’ice of 
his excellent master. 

“ But supposing the measure of discou- 
raging and preventing petitions a right one, 
were the means of effecting this end judi- 
ciously chosen 1 1 mean, the threatening with 
dissolution and the actual dissolving of the 
American parliaments. His lordship probably 
took up the idea frenn what he knows of the 
state of things in England and Ireland, where 
to be rechosen upon a dissolution often gives 
a candidate great trouble, and sometimes 
costs him a great deal of money. A dissolu- 
tion may therefore be both fine and punish- 
ment to the members, if they desire to be 
again returned. But in most of the cedoniee 
there is no such thing as standing candidate 
for election. There is neither treating nor 
bribing. No man even expresses the least 
inclination to be chosen. Instead of humble 
advertisements entreating votes and interest, 
you see before every new election, requests 
of former members, acknowledging the ho- 
nour done them by preceding elections, but 
setting forth their long service and attendance 
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Vti the puUic business in that station, and 
pacing that in consideration thereof some 
ether person may be chosen in their room. 
Where this is the case, where the same repre- 
sentatives may be, and generally are after a 
dissolution, chosen without asking a vote or 
giving even a glass of cider to an elector, is 
It likely that such a threat could contribute 
in the least to answer the end proposed. The 
experience of former govemon^ might have 
instructed his lordship, that this was a vain 
expedient Several of them misled by their 
English ideas, had tried this practice, to make 
assemblies submissive to their measures, but 
never with success. By the influence of his 

E t in granting offices, a governor natural- 
s a number of friends in an assembly ; 

, if sulfered to continue, though a mi- 
nority, might frequently serve his purpoi^ 
by promoting what he wishes, or obstructing | 
what he diSikes. But, if to punish the ma- 
jority, he in a pet dissolves the house, and 
orders a new election, he is sure not to see a 
single friend in the new assembly. The peo- 
ple are put into an iU humour by the trouble 
given them, they resent the dissolution as an 
affront, and leave out every man suspected of 
having the least regard for the governor. 
This was the very effect of my lord’s dissolu- 
tions in America, and the new assemblies 
were all found more untractable than the old 
ones. 

“ But besides the imprudence of this mea- 
sure, was it constitutionan The crown has 
doubtless the prerogative of dissolving par- 
liaments, a prerogative lodged in its hemds 
for the public good, which may in various 
instances require the use of it. But should 
a king of Great Britain demand of his parlia- 
ment the rescision of any vote they had passed, 
or forbid them to petition the throne, on pain 
of dissolution^ and actually dissolve them 
accordingly ; I humbly conceive the minister 
who advis^ it would run some hazard of cen- 
sure at least, fer thus using the prerogative 
to the violation of common righU and breach 
of the constitution. The American assembly 
have no means of impeaching such a minis- 
ter; but there is an assembly, the parliament 
of England, that have that power, and in a 
former instance exercised it well, by impeach- 
ing a great man (lord Clarendon) for having 
(though in one in^ance only) endeavoured to 
introduce arbitrary government into the 
colonies, 

“ The eifect this operation of the Ameri- 
can secretary had in America, was not a |»e- 
vention of those petitions as he intended, but 
a de^ir in the peo|de of any success from 
them, since they (^d not pass to the throne, 
but through the hands of one who showed 
himself so eiflxemely averse to the existence 
of them. Thence arose the dei^ of interest- 
ing the British meiohaiito and manu^^ 


in the event of their petitions, by agreements 
not to import goods from Great ftitoin till 
their grievances were redressed. Universal 
resentmait occasioned these agreements to 
be more generally entered into, and the send- 
ing troops to Bo^n, who daily insulted the 
assembly'^ and townsmen, instead of terrifying 
into a compliance with his measures, served 
only to exasperate and sour the minds of peo- 
ple throughout the continent, make frugdity 
fashionable, when the consumption of &itish 
goods was the question, and' determine the 
inhabitants to exert every nerve in establish- 
ing manu&ctures among themselves. 

“Boston having OTievously offended his 
lordship, by the re&ctory spirit they had 
shown in rechoosing those representatives, 
whom he esteemed the leaders of the opposi- 
tion there, he resolved to punish that town, 
^ reitmving the assembly from thence to 
Cambridge, a country place about four miles 
distant Here too his lordship’s English and 
Irish ideas seem to have mided him. Re- 
moving a parliament from London or Dublin, 
where so many of the inhabitants are sup- 
ported by the expense of such a number of 
wealthy lords and commoners, and have a de- 
pendance on that support, may be a consider- 
able prejudice to a city, deprived of such ad- 
vantage ; but the removal of the assembly, 
consisting of frugal honest farmers, from Bos- 
ton, could only affect the interest of a few 
poor widows who keep lodging houses there. 
Whatever manufactures the members might 
want, were still purchased at Boston. They 
themselves, indeed, suffered some incon- 
venience, in being perhaps less commodiously 
lodged, and being at a distance from the re- 
cords ; but this, and the keeping them before 
so long prorogued, when the public aflTairs re- 

S uired their meeting, could never reconcile 
lem to ministerial measures, it could serve 
only to put them more out of humour with 
Bri^ and its government so wantonly ex- 
ercised, and to so little purpose. Ignorance 
alone of tlie true state of that country, can ex- 
cuse (if it may be excused) these frivolous 
proce^ings. 

“ To have good ends in view, and to use 
proper means to obtain them, shows the mi- 
nister to be both good and wise. To pursue 
good ends improper meansy argues him 
though goodj to be but weak. To pursue bad 
ends by artful meanSy s^ows him to be wick- 
ed though able. But when his ends are bad 
and the means he uses improper to obtain 
these ends, what shall we say of such a mi- 
nister ! Every step taken for some time past 
in our treatment of America, the suspending 
their legislative powers, fer not making laws 

* They mounted a nuineroui guard daily round the 
parliementbonae, witbdruim beating and fifhi playing 
while the membera were in their debates, and had can 
non ptanted sod pointed at the buikliug . 
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by direction from henoe ; the countenancing FeU. True ; and yet I have done my best 
their adversaries by rewards and pensions, endeavours. In various ways I have given 
paid out of the revenues extorted them, the miscreant as much poison as would have 
by laws to which they have not given their killed an elephant He has swallowed dose 
assent ; the sending over a set ^ rash in> after doee ; mr from hurting himt he seems 
discreet commissioners to collect that re- the better for it He haUi a wonderfhUy 
venue, who by insolence of behaviour ; ha> strong constitution. I find I cannot kill him 
rassing commerce, and perpetually accusing but by cutting his throat, and that, as I take 
the g(^ people (out of whose substance they it, is not my business, 
are supportea) to government here, as rebels Rodrigue. Then it must be mine, 
and traitors, have made themselves universal- 


ly odious there, but here are caressed and en- 
coiuaged ; together with the arbitrary disso- 
lution of assemblies, and the quartering troapB 
among the people, to menace and insult them ; 
all these steps if intended to provoke them to 
rebellion, tliat we might take their lives and 
confiscate their estates, are proper means to 
obtain a bad end : but if they are intended to 
conciliate the Americans to our government, 
restore our commerce with them, and secure 
the friendship and assistance which their 
growing stren^, wealth, and power may in a 
few years render extremely valuable to — 
can any thing be conceived more injudicious, 
more absurd ! His lordship may have in ge- 
neral a good understanding, his friends say 
he has ; but in the political part of it, there 
must surely be some twistf some extreme o6- 
liquity. 

“ A well wisher to the King and all his 
dominions. '' 


To the same. 

“Sir, — Your correspondent Britannicus, 
inveighs violently against Dr. Franklin, for 
his ingratitude to the ministry of this nation, 
who have conferred upon him so many fa- 
vours. They gave him the post office of 
America; they made his son a governor ; and 
they offered him a post of five hundred a year 
in the salt office, if he would relinquish the 
interests of his country ; but he has had the 
wickedness to continue true to it, and is as 
much an American as ever. As it is a settled 
point in government here, that every man has 
nis price, ’tis plain they are bunglers in their 
business, and have not given him enough. 
Their master has as much reason to be angry 
with them, as Rodrigie in the play, with his 
apothecary, for not effectually poisoning Pan* 
dolpho, and they must probably make use of 
the apothecary’s justification,” viz. 


Scene IV. 

Rodrigue and FeU the Apothecary. 

Rodrigue. You promised to have this 
Pandolpho upon his bier in less than a week ; 
^tis more than a month since, and he still 
walks and stares me in the face. 

26 


To the same. 

“Sir, — Nothi^ can e^ual the present 
rage of our ministerial writers against our 
brethren in America, who have the misfiir- 
tune to be wkigs in a reign when whiggiam 
is out of fashion, who are besides Protestant 
dissenters and lovers of liberty. One may 
easily see from what quarter comes the abuse 
of th^ p^ple in the papers ; their struggle 
for their rights is calW rebellion, and the 
people REBEui ; while those who really re- 
belled in Scotland (1745) for the expulsion 

the present reigning family, and the esta- 
blishment of popery and arbitrary power on 
the ruins of liberty and protestantism, who 
entered England, and marched on as far as 
Derby, to the astonishment of this great city, 
and taking the public credit of the nation ; 
have now all their sins forgiven on account 
of their modish principles, and are called not 
rebels^ but by the softer appellation of insur- 
gents ! These angry writers use their utmost 
efforts to persuade us that this war with the 
colonies (for a war it will be) is a national 
cause, when in fact it is merely a ministerial 
one. Administration wants an American re- 
venue to dissipate in corruption. The quar- 
rel is about a paltry three-penny duty on tea. 
There is no real clashingoi interests between 
Britain and America. Their commerce is to 
their mutual advantage, or rather most to the 
advantage of Britain, which finds a vast mar- 
ket in America for its manufactures ; and as 
good pay^ 1 speak from knowledge, as in any 
country she trades to upon the face of the 
globe. But the fact needs not my testimony, 
it speaks for itself, for if we could elsewhere 
get better pay and better prices, we should 
not send our goods to America. 

“ The gross calumniators of that people, who 
want us to imbrue our hands in brothers’ 
blood, have the effrontery to tell the world 
that the Americans associated in resolutions 
not to pay us what they owed us unless we 
repealed the Stamp Act This is an infa- 
mous FALSEHOOD ; they know it to be such. 

I call upon the incendiaries who have ad- 
vanced it, to produce their proofs. Let them 
name any two that entered into such an asso- 
ciation, or any one that made such a declara- 
tion. Absurdity marks the very face of this 
lie. Every one acquainted with trade knows, 
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that tft credited merchant daring to be concern- 
ed ill mich an association, could never expect 
to lie trusted again. His character on the 
fixcbange of Lo^on would be rumed for ever. 
The great credit given them since that time, 
nay me present debt due from them, is itse^ 
a proof of the confidence we have ‘in their 
probity. Another villanous falsehood ad- 
vanced a^inst the Americans i^ thatthoi^ 
we have been at such expense in protecting 
them, they refuse to contribute their part to 
the public general expense of the empire. — 
The fact is, that they never did refuse a re- 
wisition of that kind, A writer who calls 
himself S^ittarius (I suppose from his fling- 
ing about, like Solomon’s fool firebrands, ar- 
rows, and death) in the Ledger of March 9th 
asserts that the ^ Experiment has been tried, 
and that they did not think it expedient to re- 
turn even an answer.’ How does he prove 
this! Why, ‘ the colony agents were told by 
Mr. Grenville, that a revenue wotdd be re- 
quired from them to defray the expenses of 
their protection.’ But was the requisition 
ever made? Were circular letters ever sent 
by his Majesty’s command from the Secreta- 
ry of State to the several colony governments 
according to the established custom, stating 
the occasion, and requiring such supplies as 
were suitable to their abOities and loyalty 1 
And did they then refuse not only compliance 
but an answer 1 No such matter, agents are 
not the channel through which requisitions 
are made. If they were told by Mr. Gren- 
ville, that * a revenue toould be required, and 
yet the colonies made no ofier, no grant, nor 
laid any tax,’ does it follow they would not 
have done it if they had been required 1 Pro- 
bably they thought it time enough when the 
requisition shomd come, and in fact it never 
appeared there to this day. In the last war 
they all gave so liberally, that we thought 
ourselves bound in honour to return them a 
million. But we are disgusted with their 
firee gifts ; we want to have something that 
is obtained by force, like a mad landlord who 
should refuse the willing payment of his full 
rents, and choose to take less by way of rob- 
bery. 

“ This shameless writer would ca^e the 
people of England with the fancy of their be- 
mg kin^ of America, and that their honour 
is at sts^e by the Americans disputing their 
government He thrusts us into the thrgne, 
cheek-by-jole with majesty, and would have 


us talk as he writes, oi our subjects in Ame- 
rica, and our sovereignty over America : for- 
getting that the Americans are subjects of 
3ie king, not oar subjects, but OMxfeUow sub- 
jects ; and that they have parliaments of their 
own, with the right of granting their own 
money, by their own representatives, which 
we cannot deprive them of but by violence 
and injustice. 

^ Having by a series of iniquitous and irrit- 
ating measures provoked a loyal people almost 
to desperaticm, we now magnify every act of 
an American mob into rbbeluon, though the 
government there disapprove it, and order 
prosecution, as is now the case with regard 
to the tea destroyed : and we talk of nothing 
but troops, and fleets, and force ; of blocking 
up ports, destroying fisheries, abolishing char- 
ter^ die. &c. Here mobs of English sawyers 
can burn saw-mills ; mobs of English labour- 
ers destroy or plunder magazines of corn ; 
mobs of English coal-heavers attack houses 
with fire-arms ; English smugglers can fight 
regularly the king’s cruising vessels, drive 
them ashore and bum them, as lately on the 
coast of Wales, and on the coast of Cornwall ; 
but upon these accounts we hear no talk of 
England’s bemg in rebellion ; no threats of 
taking away its Magna Charta, or repealing 
its Bill of Rights : for we well know, that the 
operations of a mob are often unexpected, sud- 
den, and soon over, so that the civil power 
can seldom prevent or suppress them, not be- 
ing able to come in before they have dispersed 
themselves; and therefore it is not always 
accountable for their mischiefs. 

“Surely the great commerce of this nation 
with the Americans is of too much import- 
ance to be risked in a quarrel, which has no 
foundation but ministerial pique and obsti- 
nacy ! 

“ To us in the way of trade comes now, and 
has long come, all the suj^rlucration arising 
from their labours. But will our reviling them 
as cheats, hypocrites, scoundrels, traitors, 
cowards, tyrants, &c. &c. according to the 
present court m^e, in all our papers, make 
them more our friends, more fond of our mer- 
chandise 1 Did ever any tradesman succeed 
who attempt^ to drub customers into his 
shop! And will honest John Bull, the farmer, 
be long satisfied with servants that before his 
fiice attempt to kill his plough horses ? 

(“ Si^ed) 

“ A Londoner.'''^ 
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“ John Hancock, President of Congress. 

“ Naictes, October 8, 1776. 

“Sir, — In thirty days after we left the 
capes Delaware, we came to an anchor in 
the Quiberon bay. I remained onboard four 
days, expecting a change of wind proper to 
carry the ship into the river Loire, but the 
wind seeming fixed in an oppiwite quarter, I 
landed at Auray, and with, difficulty got hi- 
ther, the road not being well supplied with 
means of conveyance. Two days before we 
saw land, we met a brigantine from Bordeaux 
belonging to Cork, and another from Roche- 
fort belonging to Hull, both of which were 
taken. The first has on board staves, tar, 
turpentine, and claret: the other Coniac 
brandy and flaxseed. There is some difficul- 
ty in determining what to do with them, as 
they are scarce worth sending to America, 
and the mind of the French court with re- 1 
gard to prizes brought into their ports, is not : 
yet known. It is certainly contrary to their 
treaties with Britain, to permit the sale of 
them, and we have no regular means of try- 
ing and condemning them. — There are, how- 
ever, many here who would purchase prizes, 
we having already had several offers from 
persons who are willing to take upon them- 
selves all consequences as to the illegality. 

“ Captain Wickes, as soon as be can get his 
refreshment^ intends a cruise in the channel. 
Our friends in France have been a good deal 
dejected with the gazette accounts of advan- 
tages obtained against us by the British troops. 
I nave helped them here to recover their spi- 1 
rits a little, by assuring them that we stiU 
face the enemy, and were under no appre- 
hensions of their two armies being able to 
complete their junction. 

“ 1 understand Mr. Lee has lately been at 
Paris, that Mr. Deane is still there, and that 
an underhand supply is obtained from the 
government, of two hundred brass field-pieces, 
thirty thousand firelocks, and some otiber mi- 
litary stores, which are now shipping fi>r Ame- 
rica, and will be convoyed by a ship of war. 


“ The court of England, Mr. Penet tells me 
(from whom I have the above intelligence) 
had the folly to demand Mr. Deane to be de- 
livered up, but were refused. 

“ Our vovage though not long was rough, 
and 1 feel myself weakened by it, but I now 
recover strength daily, and in a few days shall 
be able to undertake the journey to Paris. I 
have not yet taken any public character, 
thinking it prudent first to know whether the 
court is ready and willing to receive minis- 
ters publicly from the Congress ; that we may 
neither emnarrass her on the one hand, nor 
subject ourselves to the hazard of a disgrace- 
ful refusal on the other, I have dispatched an 
express to Mr. Deane, with the letters I had 
for him from the committee, and a copy of 
our commission, that he may immediately 
make the proper inquiries, and give me inffir- 
mation. In tW mean time, 1 find it is gene- 
rally supposed here, that I am sent to nego- 
I ciate, and that opinion appears to give great 
I pleasure, if I can judge by the extreme civi- 
i lities I meet with from numbers of the prin- 
cipal people who have done me the honour to 
visit me. I have desired Mr. Deane, by some 
speedy and safe means, to give Mr. Lee no- 
tice of his appointment i find several ves- 
sels here laden with military stores for Ame- 
rica, just ready to sail ; on the whole, there is 
the greatest prospect that we Shall be well 
provided for another campaign, and much 
stronger than we were the last A Spanish 
fleet hcu9 sailed, with seven thousand land forces, 
foot and some horse, their destination not 
known, but supposed against the Portuguese 
in Brasil. Both France and England are jnre- 
I paring strong fleets, and it is said that all the 
powers of Europe are preparing for war, ap- 
prehending a general one cannot be very dis- 
tant. When I arrive at Paris, I shall be able 
to write with more certainty. I beg you to 
present my duty to the Congress, and assure 
them of roy most faithful endeavours in their 

apTvicp 

“B. FRANKLIN.’’ 
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“ The Secret Committee of Congress. 

“ Nantes, December 8, 1778. 

“ Gbutlimbn,— After a short but rou^h pas- 
sage of thirty days, we anchored in Quiberon 
the wind not suiting to enter the Loire. 
Captain Wickes did evenr thing in his power 
to make the voyage comfortable to me ; and I 
was much pleased with what I saw of his con- 
duct as an officer, when on supposed occasions 
we made preparation for engagement, the good 
order and readiness with which it was done 
being far beyond my expectations, and I be- 
lieve equal to any thing of the kind in the best 
ships of the king’s fleet He seems to have 
also a very good set of officers under him. I 
hope they will all in go(^ time be promoted. 
He met and took two prizes, brigantines, one 
belonging to Cork, laden with staves, pitch, 
tar, turpentine, and claret; the other to Hull, 
with a cargo of flaxseed and brandy. The 
captains have made some propositions of ran- 
som, which, perhaps, may be accepted, as 
there is yet no means of condemning them 
here, and they are scarce worth sending to 
America. The ship is yet in Quiberon wy, 
with her prizea I came hither from thence, 
seventy miles, by land. I am made extremely 
welcome here, where America has many 
friends. As soon as I have recovered strength 
enough for the journey, which I hope will be 
in a very few dam I ^all set out for Paris. 
My letter to the President will inform you of 
some other particulars. B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ P. S. December 10th. I have just learnt 
that eighty pieces of the cannon, all brass, 
with carriages, braces, and every thing fit for 
ifismediate service, were embarked in a frigate 
from Havre, which is sailed : the rest were to 
go in another frigate of thirty-six guns.” 


To the same. 

“ Paris, January 4, 1777 
AJiRivBO here about two weeks since, 
where 1 found Mr. Deane. Mr. Lee has 
since joined us from London. We have had 
an audience of the minister, count de Vergen- 
nes, and were respectfully received. We left 
for his consideration a sketch of the proposed 
treaty. We are to wait upon him to-morrow 
with a strong memorial, requesting the aids 
mentioned in our instructiona By his advice 
we had an interview with the Spanish ambas- 
sador, count (T Aranda, who seems well dis- 
posed towards us, and will forward copies of 
oar memorials to his court, which will act, 
he says, in perfect concert with this. Their 
fleets are said to be in fine order, manned and 
fit for sea. The cry of this nation is for us, 
but the court, it is thought, views an approach- 
ing war with reluctance. The press conti- 
nues ki England; As soon as we can receive 


a positive answer from tnese courts, we shall 
dispatch an express with it 

, “B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ John Hancock., President of Congress. 

“ Paris, January 20, 1777. 

“ Dbae Sir, — The bearer, captain Balm, is 
strongly recommended to me as a very able 
officer of horse, and capable of being extreme- 
ly useful to us in forming a body of men for 
that service. As he has otherwise an excel- 
lent character, I take the liberty of recom- 
mending him to my friends as a stranger of 
merit worthy of their civilities, and to the 
Congress as an officer, who if employed, may 
greatly serve a cause which he has sincerely 
at heart. B. FRANKUN.” 


“ Dr. Priestley. 

“ Paris, Jan. 27, 1777. 

“ Dear Sir,— I received your very kind let- 
ter of February last, some time in September. 
Major Carleton, who was so kind as to forward 
it to me, had not an opportunity of doing it soon- 
er. I rejoice to hear of your continual pro- 
gress in those useful discoveries ; I find you 
nave set all the philosophers of Europe at 
work upon fixed air ; and it is with great 
pleasure I observe how high you stand in 
their opinion ; for 1 enjoy my friends’ fame as 
my own. 

“ The hint you gave me jocularly, that you 
did not quite despair of the philosopher'' s stoncy 
draws from me a request, that when you have 
found it you will take care to lose it again ; 
for 1 believe in my conscience that mankind 
are wicked enough to continue slaughtering 
one another, as long as they can find money 
to pay the butchers. But of all the wars in 
my time, this on the part of England appears 
to me the wickedest ; having no cause but 
malice agairat liberty, and the jealousy of 
commerce. And I think the crime seems 
likely to meet with its proper punishment ; 
a total loss of her own liberty, and the de- 
struction of her own commerce. 

“ I suppose you would like to know some- 
thing of the state of affairs in America. In 
all probability we shall be much stronger the 
next campai^ than we were in the last ; better 
armed, better disciplined, and with more am- 
munition. When I was at the camp before 
Boston, the army had not five rounds or powder 
a man ; this was kept a secret even from our 
people. The world wondered that we so sel- 
dom fired a cannon : we could not afford it ; 
but we now make powder in plenty. 

“ To me it seems, as it has always done, 
that this war most end in our favour, and in 
the ruin of Britain, if she does not speedily 
put an end to it An English gentleman here 
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the other day, in company with some French, 
remarked, that it was fi^y in France not to 
make war immediately. And in England, 
replied one of them, not to makepeace. 

“ Do not believe the reports you hew of our 
internal divisions. We are, I believe, as 
much united as any people ever were, and as 
firmly. B. FRANKUN.” 


“ The Secret Committee. 

“ Paris, Feb. 6. 1777. 
(extracts.) 

“ A BODY of ten thousand men, mostly 
Germans, are going out this spring under the 
command of genem Bur^yne, for the inva- 
sion of Virginia and Marj^and. The opinicm 
of this court, founded on their advices from 
Germany, is, that such a number can be by 
no means obtained, but you will be on your 

S iard. The Amphitrite and the Seine from 
avre, and the Mercury from Nantes, are all 
now at sea, laden with arms, ammunition, 
brass field-pieces, stores, clothing, canvass, 
&c., which, if they arrive safely, will put you 
in a much better condition for the next cam- 
paign than you were for the last. 

“ Some excellent engineers and officers of 
artillery will also be with you pretty early, 
also some few for cavalry. Officers of infan- 
try of all ranks have offered themselves with- 
out number. It is quite a business to receive 
applications and refuse them. Many have 
gone over at their own expense, contrary to 
our advice. To some few of those, who were 
well recommended, we have given letters of 
introduction. 

“ The conduct of our general, in avoiding 
a decisive action, is much applauded by the 
military people here, particularly by mar- 
shals Maillebois, Broglio, and D’Arcy. M. 
Maillebois has taken the pains to write his 
sentiments of some particulars useful in car- 
rying on our war, which are sent enclosed. 
But that which makes the greatest impres- 
sion in our favour here, is the prodigious suc- 
cess of our aimed ships and privateers. The 
damage we have done their West India trade 
has been estimated in a representation to lord 
Sandwich, by the merchants of London, as one 
million eight hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling, which has raised insurance to twenty- 
ei^t per cent, being higher than at any time 
in the last war with France and Spain. This 
mode of exerting our force against them 
should be pushea with vigour. It is that in 
which we can most sensibly hurt them, and 
to secure a continuance of it, we think one or 
two of the engineers we send over may be 
usefully emploved in making some of oufc 
ports impre^ble. As we are informed that 
a number of cutters are building to cruise in 
the West Indies against our small privateers, 
Vqil 1...2 2^ 


it may not be amiss to send your larger vet- 
sels thither, and jdy in other quarters with 
the small ones. 

“A fresh misunderstanding between the 
Turks and Russia is likely to give so much 
employment to the troops of the latter, as that 
England can hardly expect to obtain any of 
them. Her malice against us, however, is so 
high at present; that she would stick at no 
expense to gratify it. The New England co- 
lonies are, according to our best information, 
destined to destruction, and the rest to slave- 
ty under a military government But the 
Governor of the world sets bounds to the rage 
of man as well as that of the ocean. 

“ Finding that our residence here together 
is nearly as expensive as if we were sepa- 
rate, and having reason to believe, that one 
of U8 might be useftd at Madrid, and anth 
ther in Holland, and some courts further 
northward, we have agreed that Mr. Lee go 
to Spain, and either Mr. Deane or myself 
(Dr. Franklin) to the Hague. Mr. Lee sets 
out to-morrow, having obtained passports, and 
a letter from the Spanish ambassador here to 
the minister there. The journey to Holland 
will not take place so soon. The particular 
purposes of these journeys we cannot pru- 
dently now explain.” 


“ Mrs. Thompson, at Lisle. 

“ Parw, February 8, 1777. 

“ You are too early, hussy, as well as too 
sauc V, in calling me rebel ; you should wait 
for the even^ which will determine whether 
it is a rebellion or only a revolution. Here 
the ladies are more civil ; they call us les in- 
surgens, a character that usually pleases 
them : and methinks all other women who 
smart, or have smarted under the tyranny of 
a bad husband, ought to be fixed in revolution 
principles, and act accordingly. 

“ In my way to Canada last spring, I saw 
dear Mrs. Barrow, at New York. Mr. Bar- 
row had been from her two or three months 
to keep governor Tryon, and other tories, com- 
pany on board the Asia, one of the king*s 
ships which lay in the harbour; and in all 
that time that naughty man had not ventured 
once on shore to see her. Our troops were 
then pouring into the town, and she was 
packing up to leave it ; fearing, as she had a 
large bouse, they would incommode her by 
quartering officers in it. As she appeared in 
great perplexity, scarce knowing where to 
go, I persuaded her to stay ; and I went to the 
general officers then commanding there, and 
recommended her to their protection ; which 
they promised and perffirmed. On my return 
from Canada, where I was a piece of a go- 
vernor (and I think a very good one^ for a 
fortnight, and might have b^ so *till this 
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tiaiBdf f ottr wicked army, enemies to all good 
g«#<9tiHAent, had not come and driven me ont, 
I fimnd her still in quiet possession of her 
hMle. I inquired how om* people had behav- 
ei to her ; she spoke in hi^ terms of there- 
sfiecMl attention they had paid her, and the 
qoaet and security they had procured her. I 
sakl I was glad of it ; and that ifthey had us^ 
her ill, I would have turned tory. Then, said 
she, (wth that pleasing Mety so natural to 
her) / wish they had. For you must know 
she is a toryess as well as you, and can as 
flippantly can rebel. I drank tea with her ; 
we taik^ aflectionately of you and our other 
friends the Wilkes’^ of whom she had re- 
ceived no late intelligence ; what became of 
her since, I have not heard. The street c^e 
lived in was some months after chiefly burnt 
down ; but as the town was then, and ever 
since has been, in possession of the king*s 
troops, I have had no opportunity of knowing 
whether she suflfered any loss in the confla- 
gration. 1 hope she did not, as if she did, 1 
should wish I had not persuaded her to stay 
there. I am glad to loam from you that that 
unhappy, though deserving family, the W.’s 
are getting into some business that may aflmd 
them subsistence. I pray that God will bless 
them, and that they may see happier days. 
Mr. Cheap^sand Or. H.’s good fortunes please 
me. Pray learn, if you have not already 
learnt, like me, to be pleased with other peo- 
ple’s pleasures, and happy with their happi- 
nesses when none occur of your own ; then 
perhaps you will not so soon be weary of the 
pi^e you chance to be in, and so fond of ram- 
bling to get rid of your ennui. I fancy you 
have hit i^n the right reason of your being 
weary of St Omer’s, viz. that you are out of 
temper, which is the effect of full living and 
idleness. A month in Bridewell, beating 
hemp, upon bread and water, would give you 
health and spirits, and subsequent cheerful- 
ness and contentment, with every other situ- 
ation. I prescribe that regimen for you, my 
dear, in pure good will, without a fee. And 
let me tell you, if you do not get into tem- 
per, neither Bmssels nor Lisle will suit you. 

I know nothing of the price of living in either 
of those places ; but I am sure a single woman 
as you are, might with economy dpon two 
hundred pounds a year, maintain herself com- 
foirtable any where ; and me into the bargain. 
Do not invite me in earnest^ however, to come 
and live with you ; for being posted here, I 
ought not to comply, and 1 am not sure I 
should be able to refiise. Present my re- 
spects to Mra Payne, and Mrs. Heathcoat, 
for though I have not the honour of knowing 
them, yet as you say they are friends to the 
Americi^n cause, I am sure they must be wo- 
men of good understand^. I know you wish 
you could see me, but as you can’t, I will de- 
scribe mysflf to you. Fi^re me in your mind 


as jolly as formerly, and as strong and hearty, 
only a few years older ; very plainly dressed, 
wearing my thin gray straight hair, that peeps 
out under my only coiffure, a fine for cap ; 
which comesdown my forehead almost to my 
spectacles. Think how this must appear 
among the powdered heads of Piiris 1 1 wish 
every lady and gentleman in France would 
only be so obligmg as to follow my fashion, 
comb their own heads as I do mine, dismiss 
their fmeura, and pay me half the money 
they paid to them. You see the gent jy might 
well aflbrd this, and I could then enlist these 
Jriseurs, (who are at least 100,000) and with 
the money I would maintain them, make a 
visit with them to England, and dress the heads 
of your ministers and privy counsellors; 
which I conceive at present to be un pen de- 
rangees. Adieu! madcap; and believe me 
ever, your affectionate friend, and humble .ser- 
vant, B. FRANKUN.” 

“ P. S. Don’t be proud of this long letter. A 
fit of the gout, which has confined me live 
days, and made me refuse to see company, 
has given me little time to trifle ; otherwise 
it would have been very short, visiters and 
business would have interrupted : and perhaps 
with Mrs. Barrow, you wish they had.” 


“ Arthur Lee. 

“ Passy. March 21, 1777. 

“ Dear Sir, — We have received your fa- 
vours from Viloria and Burgos. The Con- 
gress, sitting at Baltimore, dispatched a pack- 
et to us the Bth of Januaiy , containing an ac- 
count of the success at Trenton, and subse- 
quent events to that date, as far as they had 
come to knowledge. The vessel was oblig- 
ed to run up a litfle river in Virginia, to avmd 
the men of war, and was detained there se- 
venteen days, or we should have had these 
advices sooner. We learn, however, through 
England, where they have news from New 
York to the 4th February, that on lord Corn- 
wallis’s retreat to New Brunswick, two regi- 
ments of his rear-guard were cift to pieces ; 
that Gen. Washington having got round him 
into Newark and Elizabethtown, he had re- 
tired to Amboy in his way to New York ; that 
Gen. Howe had called in the garrisons of 
fort Lee and fort Constitution, which were 
now possess^ by our people ; that on the 
New York side forts Washington and Inde- 
pendence were re-taken W our troops ; and 
that the British forces at Rhode Island were 
recalled for the defence of New York. 

“The committee in their letters mention 
the intention of Congress to send ministers 
t6 the courts of Vienna, Tuscany, Holland, 
and Prussia. They also send us a fresh com- 
roission, containing your name instead of Mr. 
Jefferson’s, with this additional clause : *aiid 
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also to enter into and agree upon a treaty 
with his most Christian Majesty, or such 
other person or persons, as shall be by him 
authorized for that purpose, for assistance in 
carrying on the present war between Great 
Britain uid the United States/ The same 
clause is in a particular commission they have 
sent me to treat with the court dT Spain, si- 
milar to our common commission to the court 
of France ; and I am accordingly directed to 
go to Spain ; but as I know that choice was 
made merely on the supposition of my being 
a little known there to the great permi^ 
for whom you have my letter, (a circum- 
stance of little importance,) and I am reaUy 
unable through age to bear the fatigue and 
inconveniences of such a journey, I must ex- 
cuse myself to Congress, and jom with Mr. 
Deane in requesting you to proceed on the 
business on the former footing, till you can 
receive a particular commission from Con- 
gress, which no doubt will be sent as soon as 
the circumstances are known. 

“We know of no plans or instructions to 
Mr. Deane but those you have with you. By 
the packet, indeed, we have some fresh in- 
structions which relate to your mission, viz., 
that in case France and Spain will enter in- 
to the war, the United States will assist the 
former in the conquest of the British sugar 
islands, and the latter in the conquest of Por- 
tugal ; promising the assistance of six frigates 
manned, of not less than twenty-four guns 
each, and provisions ^ual to two millions of 
dollars ; America desiring only for her share 
what Britain holds on the contment : but you 
shall, by the first safe opportunity, have the 
instructions at length. I believe we must 
send a courier. 

“ If we can we are ordered to borrow two 
millions of dollars on interest. Judge then 
what a piece of service you will do, if you 
can obtain a considerable subsidy, or even a 
loan without interest 

“We are also ordered to build six ships of 
war. It is a pleasure to find the things or- 
dered, which we are doing without orders. 

“We are also to acquaint the several 
courts with the determination of America to 
maintain at all events our independence. You 
will see by the date of the resolution relating 
to Portugal as well as the above, that the Con- 
gress were stout in the midst of their diffi- 
culties. It would be well to sound the court 
of Spain on the subject of permitting our 
arm^ ships to bring prizes into her ports, 
and there dispose of them. If it can be done 
openly, in what manner can we be accommo- 
dated with the use of their ports, or under 
what restrictions? This government has of 
late been a little nice on that head ; and the 
orders to L*Orient have occasioned captain 
Wickes some trouble. 

“ We have good advice of our fhend at 


Amsterdam, that, in the height of Britisb 
pride of their summer success, and just be- 
fore they heard of any check, the ambassa- 
dor, sir Joseph Yorke, had been ordered to 
send a haughty memorial to the States, im- 
porting that, notwithstanding their promts 
to restrain their subjects from supplying 
the rebels, it was notorious that those sup- 
plies were openly furnished Hollanders at 
St. Eustatia, and that the governor of that 
yand had returned from hts fort the salute 
of a rebd ship of war with on equal number 
of guns; that his majesty justly and highly re- 
sented tiiese proceedings, and demanded that 
the States should, by more severe provisions, 
restrain that commerce ; that they should de- 
clare their disapprobation of the insolent be- 
haviour of their governor, and punish him by 
an immediate recall : otherwise his majesty, 
who knows what appertains to the dignity of 
his crown, would take proper measures to 
vindicate it ; and he required an immediate 
answer. The States coolly returned the me- 
morial with only this answer, that when the 
respect due to sovereigns was not preserved 
in a memorial, it ought not to be expected in 
an answer. But the city of Amsterdam took 
fire at the insolence of it, and instructed their 
deputies in the States to demand satisfaction, 
by the British court’s disavowal of the memo- 
rial, and the reprimand of the ambassador. 
The States imm^ately demanded a number 
of war ships to be in readiness. Perhaps, 
since ffie bad news has come, England may 
be civil enough to make up this little differ- 
ence. 

“ Mr. Deane is still here. You desire our 
advice about stopping at Burgos. We are of 
opinion that you should comply with the re- 
quest While we are asking aid, it is neces- 
sary to gratify the desires, and in some sort 
comply with the humoui^ of those we apply 
to. Our business now is to carry our pomt. 
But I have never yet changed the opinion I 
gave in Congre^ that a virgin state should 
preserve the vimn character, and not go 
about suitoring for alliances, but wait with 
dignity for the applications of others. I was 
overruled ; perhaps for the best. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Dr. Coopery Boston. 

“ Piais, May 1. VT71. 

“ I THAI! K you for your kind congmtul&tions 
on my aife arrival here, and for your good 
wishes. I am, as you supposed, treated with 
great civility and recqpect by all ordierB 
people ; but it gives me still greater satisftc- 
tioD to find that our being here is of some uim 
to our country. Oh that head I cannot be 
more explicit at present 
« I rejoice with ybii in the happy changeof 
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a(&irs in America last winter; 
same train of success will continue through 
tiie aummer. Our enemies are disappoint 
in the number of additional troops they pur- 
posed to send over. What they have been 
able to muster will not probably recruit their 
army to the state it was in the beffinniug of 
last campaign ; and ours I hope will be equal- 
ly numerous, better armed, and better cloth- 
than they have been heretofore. 

All Europe is on our side of the question, 
as tar as aj^lause and good wishes can carry 
them. Those who live under arbitrary power 
do nevertheless approve of liberty, and wish 
for it: they almost despair of recovering it in 
Europe : they read the translations of our se- 
parate colony constitutions with rapture ; and 
there are such numbers every where who 
talk of removing to America, with dieir fa- 
milies and fortunes, as soon as peace and our 
independence shall be established, that it is 
generally believed we shall have a prodigious 
addition of stren^h, wealth, and art^ from the 
emigrations of Europe ; and it is thought that 
to lessen or prevent such emigrations, the 
tyrannies established there must relax, and 
allow more liberty to their people. Hence it 
is a common observation here, that our cause 
is the cause of all mankind; and that we are 
fighting for their liberty in defending our 
own. It is a glorious task assigned us by 
Providence ; which has, I trust, given us spi- 
rit and virtue equal to it, and will at last 
crown it with success. 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


“Mr. Winthrop, Boston. 

“ Paris, May 1, 17T7. 

“ Dear Sir, — I received your kind letter of 
February 28, which gave me CTeat pleasure. 

“ I forwarded your letter lo Dr. Price, who 
was well lately, but his friends, on his ac- 
count, were under some apprehensions from 
the violence of government m consequence of 
his late excellent publications in mvour of 
liberty. I wish all the friends of liberty and 
man would quit that sink of corruption, and 
leave it to its fate. 

“ The people of this country are almost 
unanimously m our favour. The government 
has its reasons for postponing a war, but is 
making daily the most mligent preparations ; 
wherem Spain goes hand in hand. In the 
mean time, America has the whole harvest of 
prizes made upon the British commerce ; a 
kind of monopoly that has its advantages, as 
by aflbrding gre^r encouragement to cruis- 
ers, it increases the number o^ur seamen, and 
ther^ augments our naval power. 

“ ife cwuct of those prmces of Germa- 
ny, who have sold the blo^ of their peqde, 
has subjected them to the contempt and 
odium of all Europe. The prince of Ansptch, 


whose recruits mutinied and refused to march, 
was obliged to disarm, and fetter them, and 
drive them to the sea-side by the help of his 
guards ; himself attending in person. In his 
return he was publicly hooted by mobs 
through every town he passed in Holland, 
with all sorts of reproachful epitheta The 
king of Prussians humour of obliging those 
princes to pay him the same toll per head fer 
the men they drive through his dominions, as 
used to be paid him for their cattle^ because 
they were sold as such, is generallly spoken 
of with approbation ; as containing a just re- 
proof of those tyrants. 1 send you inclosed 
one of the many satires that have appeared on 
this occasion. 

“With my best wishes of prosperity to 
yourself and to my dear country, where I hope 
to spend my last years, and lay my bonea 
“B. FRANXLIN.” 


“ Thomas Cushings Boston. 

“ Parw, May 1, 1777. 

“Sir, — I thank you for your kind con- 
gratulations on my arrival here, and shall be 
nappy in finding that our negociations on this 
sidiB the water are of effectual service to our 
country. 

“The general news here is that all Europe 
is arming and preparing for war, as if it were 
soon expected. Many of the powers, how- 
ever, have their reasons for endeavouring to 
postpone it, at least a few months longer. 

“Our enemies will not be able to send 
against us all the strength they intended: 
they can procure but rew Germans; and 
their recruiting and impressing at home, 
goes on heavily. They tlireaten, however, 
and give out, that lord Howe is to bombard 
Boston this summer, and Burgoyne, with the 
troops from Canada, to destroy Providence, 
and lay waste Connecticut; while Howe 
marches against Philadelphia. They will 
do us undoubtedly as much mischief as they 
can ; but the virtue and bravery of our coun- 
trymen, will, with the blessing of God, pre- 
vent part of what they intend, and nobly bear 
the rest This campaign is entered upon 
with a mixture of rage and despair, as their 
whole scheme of reducing us depends upon 
its success; the wisest of the nation bemg 
clear that if this fails, administration will not 
be able to support anoBier. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ General O. Washington, 

** Paris, June 13, 1777. 

“ Sir, — ^The bearer, M. le Conte Eotkouski, 
a Polish officer, is recommended to me ftw 
several persons of worth here, as a man oir 
experience in military aflhirs, and of tried 
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bravery, he has lost his family and estate m 
Poland by i^hting there in the cause of li- 
berty ; and wishes, engttging in the Mine 
cause, to find a new country aim new friends 
in America; count Pulaski, who was a gen^ 
ral of the confederates in Poland, and who is 
gone to join you, is esteemed one of the great- 
est officers in Europe. He can give you the 
character of this M. Kotkouski, who served 
under him as lieutenant-colcmel. It is with 
regret that I give letters of introduction to 
foreign officers, fearing you may be troubled 
with more than you can provide for, or em- 
ploy to their and your own satisfoction. When 
particular cases seem to have a claim to such 
letters, I hope you will excuse my taking the 
liberty : — I give no expectaUons to those who 
apply for them, I promise nothing, I acquaint 
them that their being placed, when they ar- 
rive, is a great uncertainty, and that the voy- j 
age being long, expensive, and hazardous, I ! 
counsel them not to undertake it This ho- 
nest gentleman’s zeal is not to be discouraged 
by such means ; he determines to go and serve 
as a volunteer, if he cannot be employed im- 
mediately as an officer ; but I wish and hope | 
your excellency may find a better situation 
for him, and that he will be an useful officer. 
He has the advantage of understanding Eng- 
lish, and will soon speak it intelligibly. He 
also speaks German and some other European 
languages, and the Latin. B. FRANKLIN.” 


To the same. 

“ Paris, June 13, 1777. 

“ Sir, — The person who will have the ho- 
nour of delivering this to your excellency, is 
Monsieur le baron de Frey, who is well re- 
commended to me as an officer of experience 
and merit, with a request that I would give 
him a letter of introduction. I have acquaint- 
ed him that you are rather overstocked with 
officers, and that his obtaining employment in 
your army is an uncertainty, but his zeal for 
the American cause is too great for any dis- 
couragements I can lay before him, and he 
goes over at his own expense, to take his 
chance, which is a mark of attachment that 
merits our regard. He will show your ex- 
cellency the commissions and proofs of his 
military service hitherto, and I beg leave to 
recommend him to your notice. 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


M. Duhourg to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Paris, September 8, 1777. 

“ Mr DEAR Sir, — I should be much obliged 
to you if you would be so good as to give a 
letter of recommemlatioii to some one of the 
chiefo of your army, m fiivour of a young man 
full of courage, a^ also of distingui^ed ta^ 


lents, who is at pourdekUA, ready to embark 
for America, where he {MtipMee to settle him- 
self in Pennsylvania, after hairinjg served in 
quality of volunteer, or (kSierwise, during 
the war. His name is Gerard. He carries 
with him a little adventure, sufficient for rap- 
porting him some years, and afterwards, if it 
18 there customary, his father will make over 
to him his portion. I interest myself parti- 
cularly in his favour, because he is the b^ 
ther-in-law of one of our honestest commis- 
saries. DUBOURG.” 


“ Richard Peters. 

“ Passy, near Paris, September 12, 1777. 

“Sir, — The bearer Monsieur Gerard is 
recommended to me by M. Dubourg, a gen- 
tleman of distinction here, and a hearty fhend 
to our cause. I enclose his letter liiat you 
may see the favourable manner in which he 
speaks of M. Gerard. 1 thereupon take the 
liberty of recommending the young gentle- 
man to your civilities and advice, as he will 
be quite a stranger there, and to request that 
you would put nim in the way of serving as 
a volunteer m our armies. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ David Hartley^ M. P. 

“ Pasby, near Paria, Ocl. 14, 1777. 

“ Dear Sir,— I received duly vour letter of 
May 2, ’77, including a copy or one you had 
sent me the year before, which never came to 
hand, and which, it seems, has been the case 
with some I wrote to you from America. 
Filled, though our letters have always been, 
with sentiments of good will to both countries, 
and earnest desires of preventing their ruin 
and promoting their mutual felicity, I have 
been apprehensive that if it were known that 
a correspondence subsisted between us, it 
might be attended with inconvenience to you. 
I have therefore been backward in writing, 
not caring to trust the post, and not wml 
knowing who else to trust with my letters. 
But being now assured of a safe conveyance, 
I venture to write to you, especially as 1 
think the subject such a one as you may re- 
ceive a letter upon without censure. 

“ Happy should I have been, if the honest 
warnings I gave, of the fatal separation of in- 
terests as well as of affections, that must at- 
tend the measures, commenced while I was 
in England, had been attended to, and the 
horrid mischief of this abominable war been 
thereby prevented. I should still be happy 
in any successful endeavours for restoring 
peace, consistent with the liberties, the safety, 
and the honour of America. As to our sub- 
mitting to the government of Great Britain, 
’tis vain to thi& of it She has given us, by 
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her numberless barbarities, (b^ her malice in 
bribing slaves to murder their masters, and 
savages to massacre the fiunilies of farmers, 
with her baseness in rewarding the unfaith- 
fulness of servants anddebauchmg the virtue 
of honest seamen, intrusted with our property) 
in the prosecution of the war, and in the treat- 
ment of the prisoners, so deep an impression 
of her depravity, that we never again can 
trust her in the management of our affairs and 
interests. It is now impossible to persuade 
our people, as I long endeavoured, that the 
war was merely ministerial, and that the na- 
tion bore still a good will to us. The infinite 
number of addresses printed in your gazettes, 
all approving the conduct of your government 
towards us, and encouraging our destruction 
by every possible means, the great majority 
in parliament constantly manifesting the same 
sentiments, and the popular public rejoicings 
on occasion of any news of the slaughter of 
an innocent and virtuous people fightmg only 
in defence of their just rignts ; these, toge- 
ther with the recommendations of the same 
measures by even your celebrated moralists 
and divines, in their writings and sermons, 
that are still approved and applauded in your 
great national assemblies, all join in convinc- 
ing us that you are no longer the magnani- 
mous enlightened nation we once esteemed 
you ; and that you are unfit and unworthy to 
govern us, as not being able to govern your 
own passions. 

** But, as I have said, I should be nevertheless 
happy in seeing peace restored. For though 
if my friends and the friends of liberty and 
virtue, who still remain in England, could be 
drawn out of it, a continuance of this war to 
the ruin of the rest, would give me less con- 
cern. 1 cannot, as that removal is impossi- 
ble, but wish for peace for their sakes, as well 
as for the sake of humanity, and preventing 
further carnage. 

“ This wish of mine, ineffective as it may 
be, induces me to mention to you, that b^ 
tween nations long exasperated against each 
other in war, some act of generosity and kind- 
ness toward prisoners on one side has softened 
resentment, and abated animosity on the 
other, so as to bring on an accommodation. You 
in England, if you wish for peace, have at 
present the opportunity of trying this means, 
with regard to the prisoners now in your 
gaols. They complam of very severe treat- 
ment. They are fer from their friends and 
families, and winter is coming on, in which 
they must suffer extremely, if continued in 
their present situation ; fed scantily, on bad 
provisions, without warm lodging, clothe^ or 
fire, and not suffered to invite or receive visits 
from their friends, or even ^m the humane 
and charitable of their enemies. I can assure 
you, firom my own certain knowledge, that 
your people, prisoners in America, have been 


treated with great kindness ; they have been 
served with the same rations of wholesome 
provisions with our own troops, comfortable 
lodgings have been provided fbr them, and 
they have been allowed large bounds of vil- 
lages in the healthy air, to walk and amuse 
themselves with on their parole. Where you 
have thought fit to employ contractors to sup- 
ply your peopl^ these contractors have been 
protected and aided in their operations. Some 
considerable act of kindness towards our peo- 
ple would take off the reproach of inhumanity, 
m that respect from the nation, and leave it 
where it ought with more certainty to on 
the conductors of your war in America. This 
I hint to you, out of some remaining good will 
to a nation I once loved sincerely. But as 
tilings are, and in my present temper of mind, 
not being overfond of receiving obligations, I 
shall content myself with proposing, that your 
government would allow us to send or employ 
a commissary to take some care of those un- 
fortunate people. Perhaps on your represent- 
ations this might speedily be obtained in Eng- 
land, thoimh it was refused most inhumanly 
at New York. 

“Ifyou could have leisure to visit the gaols 
in which they are confined, and should be de- 
sirous of knowing the truth, relative to the 
treatment they receive, I wish you would take 
the trouble of distributing among the most ne- 
cessitous, according to their wants, five or six 
hundred pounds, for which your draffs on me 
here shall be punctually honoured. You could 
then be able to speak with some certainty to 
the point in parliament, and this might be at- 
tended with good effecta 

If you cannot obtain for us permission to 
send a commissary, possibly you may find a 
trusty, humane, discreet person at Plymouth, 
and another at Portsmouth, who would un- 
dertake to communicate what relief we may 
be able to afford those unfortunate men, mar- 
tyrs to the cause of liberty. Your king will 
not reward you for taking this trouble, but 
God will. I shall not mention the gratitude 
of America : you will have what is better, the 
applause of your own good coQiCience. Our 
captains have set at liberty ^ve two hun- 
dred of your people, made pAoners by our 
armed vessels and brought into France, be- 
sides a great number dismissed at sea on your 
coasts, to whom vessels were given to carry 
them in. But you have not returned us a 
man in exchange. If we had sold your peo- 
ple to the moors at Sallee, as you have many 
of ours to the African and East India compa- 
nies, could you have complained 1 

“ In revising what I have written, I found too 
much warmth in it, and was about to strike 
out some parts. Yet I let them go, as they 
will afford you this one reflection : * If a man 
naturally cool, and rendered still cooler 1^ 
old age, is so warmed by our treatment ofhis 
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coontry, how much must those people in ge- 
neral be exa^rated against us! and why are 
we making inveterate enemi^ by our barba- 
rity, not only of the present inhabitants of a 
great country, but of their infimtely more nu- 
merous posterity; who will in future ages 
detest the naftie of Enflishmauj as much as 
the children in Hollaniu now do those of Alva 
and Spaniard.^ This will certainly happen, 
unless your conduct is speedily changecf, and 
the national resentment fiills, where it ought 
to Mi heavily, on your ministry, or perhaps 
rather on the king, whose will they only exe- 
cute. B. FRANKLIN.” 


^ James Lovdl, 

“ Paris, December 21, 1777. 

“Sir, — see in a vote in confess, shown 
me by captain Franval, that Mr. Deane is 
disowned m some of his agreements with of- 
ficers. I who am upon the spot, and know 
the infinite difficulty of resisting the power- 
ful 8(^icitations here of great men, who, if 
disobliged, might have it in their power to 
obstruct the supplies he was then obtaining, 
do not wonder, tW being then a stranger to 
the people, and unacquainted with the lan- 
guage, he was at first prevailed on to make 
some such agreements, when all were recom- 
mended, as they always are, asq/^icters expe- 
rementeSf braves comme leurs epees, pleins 
de courage, de talents, et de zele pour noire 
cause, <fc, in short, mere Cssars, each of 
whom would be an invaluable acquisition to 
America, You can have no conception how 
we are still besieged and worried on this 
head, our time cut to pieces by personal ap- 
plications, besides those contain^ in dozens 
of letters by every post, which are so gene- 
rally refused, that scarce one in a hundred 
obtain from us a simple recommendation to 
civilities. I hope, therefore, that favourable al- 
lowance will hie made to my worthy colleague, 
on account of his situation at the time, as he 
has long since corrected that mistake, and 
daily approves himself, to my certain know- 
ledge, an able, faithful, active, and extremely 
useful servant of the public. A testimony 1 
think it my duty to take this occasion of giv- 
ing to his merit unasked, as, considering my 
great age, 1 may probably not live to give it 
personiQly in Congress, and I perceive he has 
enemies. 

** You will see the general news in the par 
pers. In particular, I can only say at present 
that our awrs go well here, and that I am, 
with much respect, sir, &c. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ ATr. Hutton. 

“ PiJfT. Feb. 1, 1778. 

“ Mt DfesE OLD FEmiD, — ^You desired that 


if I had no proposition to make, I would at 
least give my advice. 

“ I think it is Ariosto who sajrs, that all 
things lost on earth, are to be found in the 
moon; on which somebody remarked, that 
there must be a great deal of good advice in 
the moon. If so there is a good deal of mine 
formerly given and lost in this business. 1 
wiD, however, at your request, give a little 
more, but without the least expectation that 
it will be followed ; for none but God at 
the same time give good counsel, and wisdom 
to make use of it 

“ You have lost by this mad war, and the 
barbarity with which it has been carried on, 
not only the government and commerce 
of America, and the public revenues and pri- 
vate wealth arising from that commerce, hut 
what is more, you have lost the esteem, re- 
spect, friendship, and affection of all that 
great and growing people, who consider you 
at present, and whose posterity will consider 
you, as the worst and wickedest nation upon 
earth. A peace you may undoubtedly obtain, 
by dropping all your pretensions to govern 
us : and by your superior skill in huckstering 
negotiation, you may possibly make such an 
apparently advantageous bargain as shall be 
applauded in your parliament ; but you can- 
not, with the peace, recover the affections of 
that people, it will not be a lasting nor a pro- 
fitable one, nor will it afiRird you any part of 
that strength which you once had by your 
union with them, and might (if you had been 
wise enough to take advice) have still re- 
tained. 

“ To recover their respect and affection, 
you must tread back the steps you have 
taken. 

“ Instead of honouring and rewarding the 
American advisers and promoters of this war, 
you should disgrace them; with all those 
who have inflamed the nation against Ameri- 
ca by their malicious writings ; and all the 
ministers and generals who ^ve prosecuted 
the war with such inhumanity. This would 
show a national change of disposition, and a 
disapprobation of what had passed. 

“In proposing terms, you should not only 
grant such as the necessity of your afikirs 
may evidently oblige you to grant, but such 
additional ones as may show your generosity, 
and thereby demonstrate your good will. For 
instance, perhaps you might, 1^ your treaty, 
retain all Canada, Nova Scotia, and the Flo- 
ridas. But if you would have a real friend^ 
as well as able ally in America, and avoid all 
occasion of future discard, which will other- 
wke be continually arising on your American 
frontiers, you should throw in those coun- 
tries. And you may call it if you please an 
indemnification finr the burning their towns, 
which indemnification will oferwise be some 
time or other demanded. 
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“ I know your people will not see the util- 
ity of such measures, and will never follow 
them, and even call it insolence and impu- 
dence in me to mention them. I have how- 
ever complied with your desire, and am, as 
ever, your afl^tionate friend, 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


The same. 

" Pamt, Peb. 12, J778. 

“ Dear old Friend, — I wrote the above 
some time before I received yours, acquaint- 
ing me with your speedy and safe return, 
which yave me pleasure. I doubted after I 
had written it whether it would be well to 
send it ; for as your proud nation despises us 
exceedingly, and demands and expects abso- 
lute and bumble submission, all talk oi treaty 
must appear imprudence, and tend to provoke 
rather tW conciliate. As you still press me 
by your last to say something, 1 conclude to 
send what I had written, for 1 think the ad- 
vice is good, though it must be useless; and 
I cannot, as some amongst you desire, make 
propositions, having none committed to me to 
make ; but we can treat if any are made to 
us ; which however we do not expect I 
abominate with you all murder, and I may 
add, that the slaughter of men in an unju^ 
cause is nothing less than murder ; I there- 
fore never think of your present ministers and 
their abettors, but with the image strongly 
painted in my view, of their hands, red, wet, 
and dropping with the blood of my country- 
men, friends, and relations. No p^ce canoe 
signed by those hands. 

“ Peace and friendship will nevertheless 
subsist for ever between Mr. Hutton and his 
affectionate friend, B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ D. Hartley, M.'P. 

'• Pamv, 12 , im 

** Dear Sir, — A thousand thanks for your so 
readily engag^ in the means of relieving 
our poor captives, and the pains you have 
taken, and m advances you have made for 
that purpose. I received your kind letter of 
the id inst, and send you enclosed a bill of 
one hundred poun^ I much approve of Mr. 
Wren’s prudent ee well as benevolent con- 
duct, in the di^poaitkm of the money, and 
wish him to continue doing what shall ap- 
pear to him and to you to be right, which I 
am persuaded will appear the same to me and 
my colleagues here. I beg you wfll present 
him, when you write, my respectful acknow- 
ledgments. 

** Your * earnest caution and r^nest that 
nothing may ever persuade America to throw 
themsuves into the anna of France ; for that 
times may mend, and that an Americaa must 


always be a stranger in France, but that Great 
Britain may forages to come 1^ their home,’ 
marks the goodness of your heart, your re- 
gard for us, and love of your country. But 
when your nation is hiring all the cutthroats 
it can collect, of all countries and colours to 
destroy us, it is hard to persuade us not to ask 
at accept aid from any power that may be 
prevailed with togrant it ; and this only from 
the hope, that th(^h you now thirst far our 
blood, and pursue us with fire and sword, you 
may in some future time treat us kindly. 
This is too much patience to be expected of 
us ; indeed I thinx it is not in human nature. 
The Americans are received and treated here 
in France with a cordiality, a respect, and 
afiection they never experienced in England 
when they most deserved it ; and which is 
now (after all the pains taken to exasperate 
the English against them, and render them 
odious as well as contemptible) less to be ex- 
pected there than ever. And I cannot see 
why we may not, upon an alliance, hope for 
a continuance it, at least as much as the 
Swiss enjoy, with whom France have main- 
tained a faithful friendship for two hundred 
ears past, and whose people ampear to live 
ere in as much esteem as the natives. 
America has been forced and driven into the 
arms of France. She was a dutiful and vir- 
tuous daughter. A cruel mother-in-law turn- 
ed her out of doors, defiuned her, and sought 
her life. All the world knows her innocence, 
and takes her part ; and her friends hope soon 
to see her honourably married. They can 
never persuade her return and submission to 
BO barlkrouB an enemy. In her future pros- 
perity, if she forgets and forgives, ’tis all that 
can be reasonably expected of her. 1 be- 
lieve she will make as good and useful a wife 
as she did a daughter, that her husband will 
I love and honour her, and that the family from 
I which she was so wickedly expelled, will 
long regret the loss of her. 

I “ I know not whether a peace with us is de- 
; sired in England, I rather think it is not at 
present, unless on the old impossible terms of 
submission and receiving pcurdon. Whenever 
you shall be disposed to make p^ce upon 
equal and reasonable terms, you will find lit- 
tle difficulty if you get first an honest minis- 
try. The present have along acted so de- 
ceitfully and treacherously, as well as inhu- 
manly towards the Americans, that I ima- 
gine, that the absolute want of confidence in 
mem, will make a treaty at present, between 
them and the congress, impracticable. 

“ The subecriptioa for the prisoners will have 
excellent eflfectain fovour ot England and Eng- 
lishmen. The Scotch subscriptions for rais- 
ing troops to destroy us, though amounting 
to much greater 8um^ will not do their na- 
tion half so much good. If you have an op- 
portunity, I with you would expTMB our re- 
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Kpectfbl acknowledgments and thanks to 
your committee and contributors, whose bene- 
&ction 0 will make our poor people as comfort- 
able as their situation can permit Adieu, 
my dear fiiend. Accept my thanks for the 
excellent papers you enclos^ to me. Your 
endeavours for peace, though unsuccessful, 
will always be a comfort to you, and in time, 
when this mad war shall be universally exe- 
crated, will be a solid addition to your reputa- 
ti(Mi. — I am ever with the highest esteem, 

“ P. S. An old friend of mine, Mr. Hutton, a 
chief of the Moravians, who is often at the 
queen’s palace, and is sometimes spoken to by 
the king, was over here lately. He pretend- 
ed to no commission, but urged me much to 
propose some terms of peace, which I avoided. 
He has wrote to me since his return, press- 
ing the same thing, and expressing with some 
confidence his opinion that we might have 
every thing short of absolute independence, 
&c. Enclosed I send my answers ; open that 
you may read them, and if you please copy 
before you deliver or forward them. They 
will serve to show you more fully my sen- 
timents, though they serve no other purpose. 


To the same. 

‘1*A88Y, Feb. 2G, ma 

“ Dear Sir, — I received yours of the 18th 
and 20th of this month, with lord North’s pro- 
posed billa The more I see of the ideas and 
projects of your ministry, and their little arts 
and schemes of amusing and dividing us, the 
more I admire the prudent, manly, and rni]^- 
nanimous propositions contained in your in- 
tended motion for an address to the king. 
What reliance can we have on an act ex- 
pressing itself to be only a declaration of the 
intention of parliament concerning the exer- 
cise of the right of imposing taxes in Ameri- 
ca, when in the bill itself, as well as in the 
title, a right is supposed and claimed which 
never existed ; and a present intention only 
is declared not to use it, which may be chang- 
ed by another act next sessions, with a pre- 
amble that this intention being found expedi- 
ent, it is thought proper to repeal this act, 
and resume the exercise of the right in its 
full extent If any solid permanent benefit 
was intended by this, why is it confined to 
the colonies of North America, and not ex- 
tended to the loyal ones in the sugar islands 1 
But it is now endless, to criticise, as all acts 
that oppose your future government of i^e 
colonies can be no longer significant. i 

** In the act for appointing commissioners, in- 1 
stead of full powers to agree upon terms of 
peace and fiiendship, with a promise of ratify- 
ing such treaty as thqy shall make in pursu- 
ance of those powers ; it is declared that their 
Vofc.t^2R 27 


agreements shall have no force nor effect, nor 
be carried into execution till approved of by 
parliament ; so that every thing of importance 
will be uncertain. But they are allowed to 
proclaim a ceMtion of arms, and revoke 
their proclamation as soon as, in consequence 
of it, our militia have been allowed to go 
home: they may suspend the operation of 
acts, prohibiting trade, and take off that sus- 
pension when our merchants, in consequence 
of it, have been induced to send tneir ships 
to sea ; in short, they may do every thing that 
can have a tendency to divide and distract us, 
but nothing that can afford us security. In- 
deed, sir, your ministers do not know us. We 
may not be quite so cunning as they, but we 
have really more sense, as well as more cou- 
rage tlian they have ever been willing to give 
us credit for ; and I am persuaded these acts 
will rather obstruct peace than promote it, 
and that they will not answer in America the 
mischievous and malevolent ends for which 
they were intended. In England they may 
indeed amuse the public creditors, give hopes 
and expectations that shall be of some present 
use, and continue the mis-managers a little 
longer in their places. Voilo tout ! 

“In return for your repeated advice to us, 
not to conclude any treaty with the house of 
Bourbon, permit me to give (through yoi^ a 
little advice to the Whigs in England. Let 
nothing induce them to join with the Tories 
in supporting and continuing this wicked war 
against the Whigs of America, whose assist- 
ance they may liereafter want to secure their 
own liberties; or whose country tliey may be 
glad to retire to for the enjoyment of them. 

“ If peace, by a treaty with America upon 
equal terms, were really desired, your com- 
missioners need not go there for it; suppos- 
ing, as by the bill they are empowered ‘ to 
treat with such person or persons as in their 
wisdom and discretion they shall think meet,’ 
they should happen to conceive that the com- 
missioners of the congress at Paris might be 
included in that description. — I am ever, dear 
sir, &c. B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ P. S. Seriously on farther thoughts, I am of 
opinion, that if wise and honest men, such as 
sir George Saville, the bishop of St Asaph, 
and yourself, were to Come over here imme- 
diately with powers to treat, you might not 
only obtain peace with America, but prevent 
a war with France.” 


“ Henry Laurens^ President of Congress. 

“ Pahpy, near Poris, March 13, 177S. 

"Sir, — My colleague, Mr. Deane, being re- 
called by Congress, and no reasons given that 
have yet appeared here, it is apprehended to be 
the effect of some misrepresentations froMian 
enemy or two at Paris or Nantes. I have no 
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doubt that he will be able clearly to justify 
lumself ; but having lived with him now fif- 
teen months, the greatest part of the time in 
the same house, and being a constant witness 
of bis public conduct, I cannot omit giving 
this testimony, though unasked, in his behalf, 
that I esteem him a &ithful, active, and able 
minister, who, to my knowledge, has done in 
various ways, great and important services to 
his country, whose interests I wish may al- 
ways, by every one in the empl(w, be as much 
and as efibctually promoted. With my duti- 
ful respects to the Congress, I have the ho- 
nour to be, sir, &c. B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ Mr. Hutton. 

“ Pasit, March 24. 1778. 

** Mt desur old friend was in the right not 
‘ to call in question the sincerity of my words, 
where 1 say, February 12, we can treat if any 
propositions are made to us' They were 
true then, and are so still, if Britain has not 
declared war with France ; for in that case 
we shall undoubtedly think ourselves obliged 
to continue the war as long as she does. But 
methinks you should have taken us at our 
word, and have sent immediately your pro- 
positions in order to prevent such a war, if 
you did not choose it. Still I conceive it would 
be well to do it, if you have not already rash- 
ly begun the war. Assure yourself nobody 
more sincerely wishes perpetual peace among 
men than I do ; but there is a prior wish, that 
they would be equitable and just, otherwise 
such peace is not possible, and indeed wicked 
men have no right to expect it 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


Not s from William Pultney, M. P. 

“ Mr. Williams returned this morning to 
Paris, and will be glad to see Dr. Franklin, 
whenever it is convenient for the doctor, at 
the Hi^el Frasiliere^ Rue Toumon. It is 
near the hotel where he lodged when the doc- 
tor ss w him a fortnight ago. He does not 
propose to go abroad, and therefore the doctor 
will find him at any hour. He understands 
that Mr. Alexander is not yet returned from 
Dijon, which he regrets. 

“ Sunday Mornings March 29, 1778.” 

JThe following: letter to Mr. Pultney, waa not sent, but 
contains what was said in a conversation Dr. Frank 
lin had with him in Paris.] 

“ William Pukney^ 

“ Passy, March 30, 1778. 

“ Sir,— W hen I first had the honour of con- 
versii^ with you on the subject of peace, I 
mentioned it as my opinion that every pro- 
position which implied our voluntarily agree- 
ing to return to a uependence on Skitain, was 


now become impossible, that a peace on equal 
terms undoubtedly might be made ; and that 
though we had no particular powers to treat 
of peace with England, we had general pow- 
ers to make treaties of peace, amity, and com- 
merce, with any state in Europe, by which I 
thought we might be authorized to treat with 
Britain ; who, if sincerely disposed to peace, 
might save time and much bloodshed treat- 
ing with us directly. 

1 also gave it as my opinion, that in the 
treaty to be made, Britain should endeavour, 
by the fairness and generosity of the terms 
she offered, to recover the esteem, confidence, 
and affection of America, without which the 
peace could not be so beneficial, as it was not 
likely to be lasting : in this I had the pleasure 
to find you of my opinion. 

“ But I see by the propositions you have com- 
municated to me, that the ministers cannot 
yet divest themselves of the idea, that the 
power of parliament over us is constitutionally 
absolute and unlimited ; and that the limita- 
tions they may be willing now to put to it by 
treaty, are so many favours, or so many benefits, 
for which we are to make compensation. 

“ As our opinions in America are totally dif- 
ferent, a treaty on the terms proposed appears 
to me utterly impracticable, either here or 
there. Here we certainly cannot make it, 
having not the smallest authority to make 
even the declaration specified in the proposed 
letter, without which, if I understood you 
right, treating with us cannot be commenced. 

“ I sincerely wish as much for peace as you 
do, and I have enough remaining of good will 
for England to wish it for her sake as well as 
for our own, and for the sake of humanity. In 
the present state of things^ the proper means 
of obtaining it., in my opinion, are to acknow- 
ledge the independence of the United States, 
and then enter at once into a treaty with us 
for a suspension of arms, with the usual pro- 
visions relating to distances ; and another for 
establishing peace, friendship, and commerce, 
such as France has made. This might pre- 
vent a war between you and that kingdom, 
which in the present circumstances and tem- 
per of the two nations an accident may bring 
on every day, though contrary to the interest 
and williout the previous intention of either. 
Such a treaty we might probably now make, 
with the approbation of our friends ; but if you 
go to war with them, on account of their 
friendship for us, we are bound by ties, strong- 
er than can be formed by any treaty, to fight 
against you with them, as long as the war 
against them shall continue. 

** May God at last grant that wisdom to your 
national councils which he seems long to have 
denied them, and which only sincere, just, 
and liumane intentions can merit or expect — 
Witli great personal esteem, I have the ho- 
nour to be, sir, &c. E FRANKLIN.” 
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Mr. Alexander to Dr. Franklin. 

“ My dear Sm, — Upon a night’s reflection, 
it is thought right that you be possessed of 
the enclosed,’^ to be i^erwards returned 
without taking copy, in case no business be 
done. Will you let me know by the bearer, 
if we are to see you in town today, and when, 
that I may be at hand 1 
** Saturday Mornings April 4, 1778.” 


“ Dr. Bancroft, F. R. S. 

“ Passt, April 16, 1778. 

“ Dear Sir, — I wish you would assure our 
friend, that Dr. Franklin never ^ve any such 
expectations to Mr. Pultney. On the contra- 
ry, he told him that the commissioners could 
not succeed in their mission, whether they went 
to recover the dependence or to divide. His 
opinion is confirmed by the enclosed resolves, 
which perhaps it may not be amiss to publish 
in England. Please to send me the news- 
paper. B. FRANKLIN.” 


From W. Alexander 

“ Dear Sir, — I send you adjoined, the cer- 
tificate you desire ; and am perfectly convinc- 
ed, from conversations I have since had with 
Mr. Pultney, that nobody was authorized to 
hold the language which has been imputed to 
him on that subject ; and as I have a hi^h opi- 
nion of his candour and worth, I know it must 
be painful to him to be brought into question 
in matters of fact with persons he esteems. I 
could wish that this matter may receive no 
farther publicity than what is necessary for 
your justification. — I am, &c. 

“ W. ALEXANDER. 

“Z>r. Franklin, Passy.'* 


^^Dr. Franklin, Posey, 

“ Pabw, April 23, 1778. 

“ Dear Sir, — I will take care of all your 
commissions. This moment a second packet 
of infinite value is received, which I shall che- 
rish as a mark of aflection from you. I open- 
ed the letter by mistake which came with it, 
and soon saw it was not for me. 1 hope you 
will excuse it I choose rather to throw my- 
self ujwn your goodness for the excuse, than 
any thing else. I shall not set out till between 
one and two ; therefore, if you will be so good 
as to send me another copy, I will take care 
of it and deliver it safely. 

“ God bless you, my dear friend. No exer- 
tion or endeavour on my part shall be want- 
ing, that we may some time or other meet 
again in peace. Your powers are infinitely 
more influential than mine. To those powers 
I trust my last hopes. 1 will conclude, bless- 

•flontpropoMboBtheMitortheBritisb miniftry, 
difapprom of by 1^. FranUin and returned. 


ed are the peace-makers. — Your afiectionate 
friend, D. HARTLEY.” 

“ If tempestuous times should come, take 
care of your own safety : events are uncer- 
tain, and men may be capricious. — Yours, &c.” 


Answer. 

“ I THANK you for your kind caution, but 
having nearly finished a long life, I set but 
little value on what remains of it Like a 
draper, when one chaffers with him for a rem- 
nant, I am ready to say, * As it is only the 
fag-end, I will not differ with you about it ; 
take it for what you please.’ Perhaps the 
best use such an old fellow can be put to, is 
to make a martyr of him. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Count de Vergennes, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Versailles. 

“ Pabit, April 24, 1778. 

“ Sir, — Mr. Hartley, a member of parlia- 
ment an old acquaintance of mine, arrived 
here from London on Sunday last He is ge- 
nerally in the opposition, especially on Ameri- 
can questions, but has some respect for lord 
North. In conversation he expressed the 
strongest anxiety for peace with America, 
and appeared extremely desirous to know my 
sentiments of the terms which might proba- 
bly be acceptableif offered; whether America 
would not to obtain peace, grant some supe- 
rior advantages in tr^e to Britain, and enter 
into an alliance offensive and defensive ; whe- 
ther if war should be declared against France, 
we had obliged ourselves by treaty, to join 
with her against England. My answers have 
been, that the United States were not fond of* 
war, and with the advice of their friends, 
would probably be easily prevailed with to 
make peace on equitable terms ; but we had 
no terms committed to us to propose, and 1 
did not choose to mention any : that Britain 
having injured us heavily by making this un- 
just war upon u^ might think herself well 
off; if on reparation <f those injuries, we ad- 
mitted her to equal advantages with other na- 
tions in commerce ; but certainly she had no 
reason to expect superior : that her known 
fondness for war, and the many instances of 
her readiness to engage in wars on frivolous 
occasions, were probably sufficient to cause an 
immediate rejection of every proposition for 
an (ffensive alliance with her : ana that if she 
made war against France op our account, n 
peace with us, at the same time, was impossi- 
ble ; for that having met with friendship from 
that generous nation, when we were cruelly 
oppr^sed by England, we yuete under ties, 
stronger than treaties could form, to make 
common cause ; which we should certainly 
do to the utmost of our power. Here has alsu 
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fteen with me a Mr. Chapman, who says he 
is a member of parliament of Ireland, on hie 
way home from Nice, where he had been for 
the recovery of his health. He pretended to 
call on me only from motives of respect for my 
character, Slc, But after a few compliments, 
he entered on a similar discourse, urging 
much to know what terms would satisfy Ame- 
rica, and whether, on having peace and inde- 
pendence granted to us, we should not be 
willing to submit to the navigation act, or 
give equivalent privileges in trade to Britain. 
The purport of my answer to him was in short, 
thhX. peace was of equal value to England as to 
us, and independence we were already in pos- 
session of : that therefore England's offer to 
grant them to us could not be considered as 
proposing any favour, or as giving her a right 
to expect peculiar advantages in commerce. 
By his importunity, I found his visit was not 
so occasional as he represented it: and from 
some expessiQns I conjectured he might be 
sent by lord Shelburne to sound me, and col- 
lect some information. On the whole, I ga- 
ther from these conversations, that the oppo- 
sition as well as the ministry are perplexed 
with the present situation of affairs, and know 
not which way to turn themselves, whether it 
is best to go bawward or forward, or what steps 
to take to extricate that nation from its pre- 
sent dangerous situation. 

“ I thought it right to give your excellency 
an account of these interviews, and to acquaint 
you with my intention of avoiding such here- 
after, as I see but little prospect of utility in 
them, and think they are very liable to hurt- 
ful misrepresentations. 

“ By advices from London we learn, that a 
fleet for Quebec, with goods valued at five 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, is to sail 
about the end of this month, under convoy 
only of a single frigate of thirty guns, m 
which is to go governor Haldimand. 

“ Enclosed I send a paper I have just re- 
ceived from London. It is not subscribed by 
any name, but I know the hand. It is from 
an old friend of general and great acquaint- 
ance, and marks strongly the present distress 
and despair of considerate people in England. 

“ R FRANKLIN.” 


The Counts answer, 

“ Vbrsaillks, S5th April, 1778. 

“ I H WE made known to the king, sir, the 
substance of the letter which you did me the 
honour of writing to me yesterday ; and I am 
directed, by his majesty, to express to you the 
satisfoction he has experienced from the in- 
formation which you have communicated on 
your conferences with Mr. Hartley. The 
grand principle of the English policy hw al- 
ways been to excite divisions; and it is by 
such means she expects to sustain her em- 


pire ; but it is not upon you, nor upon your 
colleagues, that she can practise such arts 
with success: I entertain the same senti- 
ments of confidence in the United States: of 
the rest it is impossible to speak with more 
dignity, frankness, and firmness, than you 
have done to Mr. Hartley : he has no reasons 
to be very well satisfied with his mission. I 
doubt whether the member of parliament has 
any mission for us : but he desires to see me, 
and I expect him in the course of the morning. 
I should not be at all surprised if his purpose 
be to sow distrust between us, by proposing a 
double negotiation : that I can obviate ; but 
whatever passes between us, however trifling 
it may be, you shall be made acquainted 
with. 

“ I have the honour to be, with the most per- 
fect consideration, sir, your most humble and 
most obedient servant, 

“DE VERGENto.” 


From the Committee of Foreign Affairs. 

“ May 2, 1777 

“We have presented Marshal Maillebois’ 
sentiments on the mode of war, to Congress, 
who are highly pleased therewith.” 


Anonymous Note received by Dr. Franklin. 

“ 20lh May, 1778. 

“ A PERSON who has some matters of a most 
interesting nature to communicate, is desir- 
ous, sir, that you would condescend to afiR)rd 
him a moment to converse with you on afibirs 
which are now in agitation. 

“ It is known that you sometimes visit the 
garden of the Fountains ; and as the person 
who addresses you is desirous not to be perceiv- 
ed by any of your domestics, (and for this there 
are the strongest reasons,) he has removed from 
Paris to this place, with the hope of having 
advantage of seeing and speaking with you, 
on a subject which is the more important, be- 
cause it concerns some distinguished persons. 


“ The Committee of Foreign Affairs. 

“ Pa. 1118 , May 26, 1777 
“ Every day’s experience confirms us, what 
is indeed pointed out by nature itself, the ne- 
cessity of rendering America independent in 
every sense of the word. The present glo- 
rious though trying contest, will do more to 
render this independence fixed and certain, if 
circumstances are favourably improved, than 
would otherwise have been effect^ in an age. 
The manufacturing of any one necessary 
article among oursdvesj is like breaking one 
link of the chains which have heretofore 
bound the two worlds together, and which 
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our artful enemiee had, under the mask of 
fhendship, been winding round and round us, 
and funding &sL Thus, as foundries for can- 
non, iron as well as brass, are erecting, if they 
are at once erected large enough to cast of 
any size, we may in future be ea^ on that 
important article, and independent on the ca- 
price or interest of our pretended friends for 
a supply ; and to forward this we shall take 
the liberty of sending over some of the most 
skilful founders we can meet with.” 

Answer to a letter from Brussels. 

“ Pajmt, July 1, 1778. 

“ Sir, — I received your letter dated at Brus- 
sels the 16 th past. 

“ My vanity might possibly be flattered by 
your expressions of compliment to my under- 
standing, if your proposals did not more clear- 
ly manifest a mean opinion of it. 

“ You conjure me in the name of the om- 
niscient and iust Grod, before whom I must 
appear, and by my hopes of future fame, to 
consider if some expedient cannot be found to 
put a stop to the desolation of America, and 
prevent the miseries of a general war. As I 
am conscious of having taken every step in 
my power to prevent the breach, and no one 
to widen it; I can appear cheerfully before 
that God, fearing nothing from his justice in 
this particular, though I have much occasion 
for his mercy in many others. As to my fu- 
ture fame, I am content to rest it on my past 
and present conduct, without seeking an addi- 
tion to it in the crooked, dark paths, you pro- 
pose to me, where I should most certainly 
lose it This your solemn address would 
therefore have been more properly made to 
your sovereign and his venal parliament He 
and they, who wickedly began and madly 
continue a war, for the desolation of America, 
are alone accountable for the consequences. 

“ You endeavour to impress me with a bad 
opinion of French faith ; but the instances of 
their friendly endeavours to serve a race of 
weak princes, who by their own imprudence 
defeated every attempt to promote their inte- 
rest, weigh but little with me, when I consi- 
der the steady friendship of France to the 
thirteen United States of Switzerland, which 
has now continued inviolate two hundred 
yeara You tell me, that she will certainly 
cheat us, and that she despises us already. I 
do not believe that she will cheat us, and I 
am not certain that she despises us: but I 
see clearly that you are endeavouring to cheat 
us by your conciliatory bills ; that you actu- 
ally despised our understandings when you 
flattered yourselves those artifices would suc- 
ceed ; and that not only France but all Eu- 
rope, yourselves included, most certainly, and 
for ever would despise us if we were weak 
enough to accept your insiduous propositions. 


“ Our expectations of the future grandeur of 
America, are not so magnificent, and there- 
fore not BO vain or visionary as you represent 
them to be. The body of our people are not 
merchants, but humble husbandmen, who de- 
light in the cultivation of their lands, which 
from their fertility and the variety of our cli- 
mates, are capable of furnishing all the ne- 
cessaries and conveniences of life without 
external commerce ; and we have too much 
land, to have the least temptation to extend 
our territory by conquest from peaceable 
i neighboui^ as well as too much justice to 
think of it Our militia you find by experi- 
ence are sufficient to defend our lands from 
invasion ; and the commerce with us will be 
defended by all the nations who find an ad- 
vantage in it We therefore have not the oc- 
casion you imagine, of fleets, or standing ar- 
mies, but may leave those expensive machines 
to be maintained for the pomp of princes, anc 
the wealth of ancient states. We propose, il 
possible, to live in peace with all mankind . 
and after you have been convinced, to youi 
cost that there is nothing to be got by at- 
tacking us, we have reason to hope that ii. 
other power will judge it prudent to quarn- 
with us, lest they divert us from our ow’ 
quiet industry, and turn us into corsairs prej - 
ing upon theirs. The weight therefore of ai 
independent empire, which you seem certaii 
of our, inability to bear, will not be so grew' 
as you imagine. The expense of our civi, 
government we have always borne, and cat 
easily bear, because it is small. A virtuor. 
and laborious people may be cheaply govern 
ed. Determining as we do to have no office, 
of profit, nor any sinecures or useless appoint 
ments, so common in ancient and corruptet 
states, we can govern ourselves a year, fi' 
the sura you pay in a single department, 
for what one jobbing contractor, by the favou 
of a minister, can cheat you out of in a sing] 
article. 

“You think we flatter ourselves, and ai 
deceived into an opinion that England muw 
acknowledge our independency. We on tb* 
other hand think you flatter yourselves ij 
imagining such an acknowledgment a ya^ 
boon which we strongly desire, and whir;, 
you may gain some great advantage b; 
granting or withholding. We have ne\M 
asked it of you. We only tell you, that y(> 
can have no treaty with us but as an ind< 
pendent state; and you may please you; 
selves and your children with the rattle of you 
right to govern us, as long as you have don- 
with that of your king’s being king of Franc 
without giving us the least concern, if you *: 
not attempt to exercise it. That this pr< 
tended right is indisputable, as you say, w 
utterly deny. Your parliament never had 
right to govern us, and your king has forfe: 
ed it by his bloody tyranny. But I thank yo . 
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for letting me know a little of your mind, 
that even if the parliament should acknow- 
ledge our independency, the act would not be 
biding to posterity, and that your nation 
would resume and prosecute the claim as 
soon as they found it convenient from the in- 
fluence of your Mssions. and your present ma- 
lice against us. We suspected before, that you 
would not be actually bound by your conci- 
liatory acts, longer than till they had served 
their purpose of inducing us to disband our 
forces; but we were not certain tliat you 
were knaves by principle, and that we ought 
not to have the least confidence in your of- 
fers, promises, or treaties, tliough confirmed 
by parliament. I now indeed recollect my 
being informed, longsince, when in England, 
tliat a certain very great personage, then 
young, studied much a certain book, entitled 
Arcana imperii, I had the curiosity to pro- 
cure the bwk and read it. There are sen- 
sible and good things in it, but some bad ones ; 
for if I remember right, a particular king is 
applauded for his politically exciting a reoel- 
liori among his sanjects, at a time when they 
had not strength to support it, that he might, 
in subduing them, take away their privileges 
which were troublesome to him : and a ques- 
tion is formally stated and discussed, Whe- 
ther a prince^ to appease a revolt ^ makes pro- 
mises of indemnity to the revolterSf is oblig- 
ed to fulfil those promises 1 Honest and good 
men would say, aye : but this politician says 
us you say, no. And he gives this pretty rea- 
son, that though it was right to make the pro- 
mises, because otherwise the revolt would 
not be suppressed ; yet it would be wrong to 
keep them, because revolters ought to be pu- 
nished to deter future revolts. If these are 
the principles of your nation, no confidence 
can be placed in you ; it is in vain to treat 
with you, and the wars can only end in being 
reduced to an utter inability of continuing 
them. ; 

“ One main drift of your letter seems to be to 
impress me with an idea of your own impar- 
tiality, by just censures of your ministers and 
measures, and to draw from me propositions of 
peace, or approbations of those you have en- 
closed me, which you intimate may by your 
means be conveyed to the king directly, with- 
out the intervention of those ministers. — 
Would you have me give them to, or drop 
them for a stranger I may find next Monday 
in the church of Notre Dame, to be known by 
a rose in his hat 1 You yourself, sir, are quite 
unknown to me, you have not trusted me with 
your true name. Our taking the least step 
towards a treaty with England, through you, 
might, if you are an enemy, be made use of 
to ruin us with our new and good ftienda I 
may be indiscreet enough in many things; 
but certainly, if I were disposed to make pro- 
positions (which 1 canine do, having none 


committed to me to make) I ^oiild never 
think of delivering them to the Lord knows 
who. to be carried To the Lord knows where ; 
to serve no one knows what purposes. Being 
I at this time one of the most remarkable 
I figures in Paris, even my appearance in the 
church of Notre Dame, where I cannot have 
any conceivable business, and especially being 
seen to leave or drop any letter to any person 
there, would be a matter of some speculation, 
and might, from the suspicions it must na- 
turally give, have very mischievous conse- 
quences to our credit here. The very pro- 
posing of a correspondence so to be managed, 
m a manner not necessary where fair dealing 
is intended, gives just reason to suppose you 
intend the contrary. Besides, as your court 
has sent commissioners to treat with the con- 
gress, with all the powers that would be given 
them by the crown under the act of parliament, 
what good purpose can be served by privately 
obtaining propositions from us? Before those 
commissioners went, we might have treated 
in virtue of our general powers, (with the 
knowledge, advice, and approbation of our 
I friends) upon any propositions made to us. 
But under the present circumstances for us to 
make propositions, while a treaty is supposed 
to be actually on foot with the congress, would 
be extremely improper, highly presumptu- 
ous, with regard to our honourable consti- 
tuents, and answer no good end whatever. 

I write this letter to you, notwithstanding 
(which I think 1 can convey in a less myste- 
rious manner ; and guess it may come to your 
hands ;) I write it because I would let you 
know our sense of your procedure, which ap- 
pears as insidious as that of your conciliatory 
bills. Your true way to obtain peace, if your 
mmisters desire it, is to propose openly to the 
congress fair and equal terms ; and you may 
possibly come sooner to such a resolution, 
when you find that personal flatteries, ge- 
neral cajolings, and panegyrics on our vir- 
tue and wisdom are not likely to have the 
effect you seem to expect ; the persuading 
us to act barely and foolishly in betray- 
ing our country and posterity into the hands 
of our most bitter enemies ; giving up or 
selling of our arms, and warlike stores, dis- 
missing our ships of war and troops, and put- 
ting those enemies in possession of our forts 
and ports. This proposition of delivering 
ourselves bound and gagged, ready for hang- 
ing, without even a right to complain, and 
without a friend to be found afterwards among 
all mankind, you would have us embrace up- 
on the faith of an act of parliament! Good 
God ! an act of your parliament ! This demon- 
strates that you do not yet know us, and that 
you fancy we do not know you : but it is not 
merely this flimsy faith that we are to act 
upon ; yon ofiTe^^ hope, the hope of flacbb, 
psKsioKSi, and rtesRAOK. These, jtidgmg 
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from yourselves, you think are motives irre- 
fflstible. This oflfer to corrupt us, sir, is with 
me, your credential, and convinces me, that 
you are not a private volunteer in you appli- 
cation. It bears the stamp of British court 
intrig'ue, and the si^ature of your king. But 
think for a moment in what light it must be 
viewed in America. By places which cannot 
come among us, for you take care by a special 
article to keep them to yourselves. We must 
then pay the salaries in order to enrich our- 
selves with these places. But you will give 
us PENSIONS ; probably to be paid too out of 
your expected American revenue ; and which 
none of us can accept without deserving and j 
perhaps obtaining a suspension. Peerages ! 
alas ! sir, our long observation of the vast ser- 
vile majority of your peers, voting constantly 
for every measure proposed by a minister, 
however weak or wick^, leaves us small re- 
spect for them, and we consider it as a sort of 
tar-and-feathered honour, or a mixture of foul- 
ness and folly ; which every man among us, 
who should accept from your king, would be 
obliged to renounce or exchange, for that con- 
ferred by the mobs of their own country, or 
wear it with everlasting shame. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ James Lovell. 

Parry , July 22, 1778. 

Sir, — I received your favour of May 15, 
and was glad to find that mine of December 
21 had come to hand. Mr. Deane’s brother 
writes that it was not signed, which was an 
accidental omission. Mr. Deane himself is I 
hope with you long before this time, and I 
doubt not but every prejudice against him is 
removed. It was not alone upon the proceed- 
ings of congress I formed my opinion that 
such prejudices existed. I am glad to under- 
stand that opinion was groundless, and that 
he is like to come back with honour, in the 
commission to Holland, where matters are al- 
ready so ripe for his operations, that he can- 
not fail (with his abilities) of being useful. 
You mention former letters of tlie committee, 
by which we might have seen the apprehen- 
sions of the resentment of foreign officers, &c. 
Those letters never came to hand, and we on 
our part are amazed to hear that the com- 
mittee had had np line from us for near a year, 
during which we had written I believe five 
or six long and particular letters, and had 
made it a rule to send triplicates of each, and 
to replace those that we happened to hear 
were lost, so that of some there were five co- 
pies sent ; and as I hear that captain Young 
is arrived, who had some of them, I think it 
probable that one at least of each must have 
come to your hands before this time. Mr. 


Deane’s informatioius however, may supply 
the want of them, whose arrival, as he went 
with a strong squadron of men of war, is more 
likely than &at of this vessel, or any single 
one W whom we might send more copies. 

« The aflkir with Mr. Beaumarchais will 
be best settled by his assistance after his re- 
turn. We find it recommended to us, but we 
know too little of it to be able to do it well 
without hiim 

“ There has been some inaccuracy in send- 
ing us the last dispatches of the committee, 
two copies of the contract with Mr. Francy 
and the invoices came by the same vessel, cap- 
tain Niles. And though one of your letters 
mentions sending enclo^ a resolution of con- 
gress, relative to two articles of the treaty, 
that resolution is not come to hand. There 
are circumstances in the afiair of those arti- 
cles, that make them in my opinion of no con- 
sequence if they stand, while the proposing to 
abrogate them has an unpleasing appearance, 
as it looks like a desire of having it in our 
power to make that commercial kuid of war, 
which no honest state can begin, which no 
good friend or neighbour ever did or will be- 
gin, which has always been considered as an 
act of hostility that provoked as well as justi- 
fied reprisals, and has generally produced such 
as have rendered the first project as unprofit- 
able as it was unjust Commerce among na- 
tions as well as between private persons should 
be fair and equitable, by equivalent exchanges, 
and mutual supplies ; the taking unfair advan- 
tage of a neighbour’s necessities, though at- 
tended with a temporary success, always 
breeds ill blood ; to lay duties on a commo- 
dity exported which our friends want, is a 
knavish attempt to get something for nothing. 
— The statesmen who first invented it, hS 
the genius of a pickpocket, and would have 
been a pickpocket if fortune had suitably plac- 
ed him ; the nations who have practised it 
have suffered for it fourfold, as pickpockets 
ought to suffer. Savoy by a duty on export- 
ed wines lost the supplying of Switzerland, 
which thenceforth raised its own wine, and 
(to wave other instances) Britain, by her duty 
on exported tea, has lost the trade of her 
coloniea But as we produce no commodity 
that is peculiar to our country, and which 
may not be obtained elsewhere, the dis- 
couraging ours by duties on exportation, and 
thereby encouraging a rivalship from other 
nations in the ports we trade to, is absolute 
folly, which indeed is mixed more or less with 
some knavery. For my own wirt, if my pro- 
test were of any consequence, 1 should protest 
against our ever doing it, even by way of re- 
prisal. It is a meanness with wnich I would 
not dirty the conscience or character of my 
country. The obj^ions stated against the 
last of the two articles, had all been made, 
considered here, and were sent, I imagine. 
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from hence, by one who is offended that they 
were not thought of weight sufficient to stop 
the eigning of the treaty, till the king should, 
in SBotfaer council, reconsider those articles, 
and, after agreeing to omit them, order new 
copies to be drawn, though all was then ready 
eagroeeed on parchment as before settled. I 
did not think the articles of much consequence, 
but 1 thought of consequence that no delay 
should be given to the signing of the treaty 
after it was ready. But if I hcS known those 
olijoctionB would have been sent to the com- 
mittee, 1 should have sent the answers they 
received, which had been satisfactory to all 
the commissioners, when the treaty was set- 
tled, and until the mind of one of them was 
altered by the opinion of two other persons. 
’Tis now too late to send those answers. But 
I wish for the future, if such a case should 
again happen, that congress would acquaint 
their commissioners with such partial objec- 
tions, and hear their reasons, before they de- 
termine they have done wrong. In the mean 
time, this is only to you in private. It will 
be of no use to communicate it, as the reso- 
lution of congress will probably be received 
and executed before this letter comes to hand. 

“ Speaking of commissioners in the plural, 
puts me in mind of inquiring if it can be the 
mtention of congress to keep three embassa- 
dors at this court ; we have indeed ybur, with 
the gentleman intended for Tuscany, who 
contmues here, and is very angry that he was 
not consulted in making the treaty, which he 
could have mended in several particulars; 
and perhaps he is angry, with some reason, 
if the instructions to him do, as he says they 
do, require us to consult him. We shall soon 
have a JiJlhy for the envoy to Vienna not be- 
ing received there, is, I hear, returning 
hiUxer. The necessary expense of maintain- 
ing us all, is, I assure you, enormously great : 
I wish the utility may equal it : I imagine 
every one of us spends nearly as much as lord 
Stormont did. It is true he left behind him 
the character of a niggard ; and when the ad- 
vertisement appear^ for the sale of his 
household goods, all Paris laughed at an ar- 
ticle of it, perhaps very innocently expressed, 

* l/ne grande quanHte du Huge de table^ 
QUi n’a jamais servi. — Cela est tres vrai~ 
$emblahley say they, * car il n'a jamais 
donne d manger* — But as to our number, 
whatever advantage there might be in the 
joint counsels of three for framing and ad- 
justing the articles of the treaty, there can 
be none in managing the common business of 
a resident here. On the contrary, all the ad- 
vantages in negotiation that result from se- 
crecy of sentiment, and uniformity in express- 
ing it, and in common business, from des- 
patch, are lost In a court too, where every 
word is watched and weighed, if a number of 
commissioners do not every one Md the 


same language, in giving their opinion on any 
public transaction, this lessens their weight ; 
and where it may be prudent to put on or 
avoid certain Mpearances, of concern, for ex- 
ample, or indifference, sati8factic«i,ordi^ke, 
where the utmost sincerity and candour should 
be used, and would gain credit, if no sem- 
blance of art showed itself in the inadvertent 
discourse perhaps of only one of them, the ha- 
zard is equal to the number : and where every 
one must be consulted on every particular of 
common business, in answering every letter, 
dui. and one of them is offend^ if the small- 
est thing is done without his consent, the dif- 
ficulty of being often and long enough toge- 
ther, the different opinions, and the time con- 
sumed in debating them, the interruption of 
new applicants in the time by meeting, &c. 
&c. occasion so much postponing and delay, 
that correspondence languishes, occasions are 
lost, and the business is always behind-hand. 
I have mentioned the difficulty of being often 
and long enough together : this is considera- 
ble, where they cannot all be accommodated 
in ^e same house : but to find three people 
whose tempers are so good, and who like so 
well one another’s company, and manner of 
living and conversing, as to agree well them- 
selves, though being m one house, and whose 
servants will not, by their indiscretion quar- 
rel with one another, and by artful misrepre- 
sentations draw their masters in to take their 
parts, to the disturbance of necessary harmo- 
ny ; these are difficulties still greater, and al- 
most insurmountable: and in consideration 
of the whole, I wish the congress would se- 
parate us. 

“The Spanish galeons, which have been 
impatiently e™c^, are at length happily ar- 
rived. The fleet and army returning from 
Brasil, is still out, but supposed to be on the 
way homewards. When that and the South 
Sea ships are arrived, it will appear whether 
Spain’s accession to the treaty has been de- 
layed for the reasons given, or whether the 
reasons were only given to excuse the delay. 

“ The English and French fleets, of nearly 
equal force, are now both at sea. It is not 
doubted but that if they meet there will be a 
battle. For though England, through fear, af- 
fects to understand it to be still peace, and ex- 
cuses the depredations she has made on the 
commerce of France by pretences of illicit 
trade, &c. yet France considers the war as 
begun from the time of the king’s message to 
parliament, complaining of the insult France 
had given by treating with us, and demand- 
ing aids to resent it, and the answers of both 
houses offering their lives and fortunes, and 
the taking several frigates, are deemed indis- 
putable hostilities. Accoidingly orders are 
given, to all the fleets and ani^ ships, to re- 
turn hostilities, and encouragement is offered 
to privateers, die. An embimsador fix>m Spain 
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ifl indeed gone to London, and joyfully receiv- 
ed there, m the idea that peace may be made 
by his mediation. But as yet we learn no- 
thii^ certain of his mission, and doubt his ef* 
fecting any thing of the kind. 

“ War in Germany seems to be inevitable, 
and this occasioning great borrowings of mo- 
ney in Holland and elsewhere, W the pow- 
ers concerned, makes it more dimcult for us 
to succeed in ours. When we engaged to 
congress to pay their bills for the interest of 
the sums they should borrow, we did not 
dream of their drawing on us for other occa- 
sions. We have already paid of congress 
drafts, to returned officers, eighty-two thou- 
sand two hundred and eleven livres, and we 
know not how much more of that kind we 
have to pay, because the committee have ne- 
ver let us know the amount of those drafts, 
or their account of them never reached us, 
and they still continue coming in : and we 
are now surprised with advice of drafts from 
Mr. Bingham, to the amount of one hundred 
thousand more. If 3^00 reduce us to bank- 
ruptcy here, by a non-payment of your drafts, 
consider the consequences. In my humble 
opinion, no drafts should be made on us, with- 
out first learning from us that we shall ^ able 
to answer them. 

** Mr. Beaumarchais has been out of town 
ever since the arrival of your power to settle 
with him. I hope he will be able to furnish 
the supplies mentioned in the invoice and con- 
tract The settlement may be much better 
made with the assistance of Mr. Deane ; we 
being not privy to the transactions. 

“We have agreed to give Monsieur Dumas 
two hundred louis a year, thinking that he 
weU deserves it B. FRANKLIN.” 


Doctor Richard Price. 

“ London, January 18, 1779. 

“ Doctor Price returns his best thanks to 
the honourable Benjamin Franklin, Arthur 
Lee, and John Adams, esquires, for conveying 
to him the resolution of congress of the sixth 
of October last by which he is invited to 
become a member of the United States, and 
to give his assistance in regulating their 
finances. It is not possible for him to express 
the sense he has of the honour which this re- 
solution does him, and the satisfoction with 
which he reflects on the favourable opinion of 
him, which has occasioned it But he knows 
himself not to be sufficiently qualified for giv- 
ing such assistance, and he is so connected in 
this country, and also advancing so fast in 
the evening of life, that he cannot think of a 
removal. He requests the favour of the 
honourable commissioners to transmit this re- 
ply to congress, with assurances that Doc- 
tor Price feels the warmest gratitude for the 
VouL— 2 S 


notice taken of him, and that he looks to the 
American States as nots ths hope^ and like- 
ly soon to become the refuge of mankind.'^ 


Answer to propositions for quitting the alli- 
ance with France. 

“ Pauy, Feb. 3, 1779. 

“ Dear Sib, — I have just received your fa- 
vour of the 23d past, in which you mention, 
‘ that the alliance between France and Ame- 
rica is the great stumbling-block, in the way 
of making peace and you go on to observe, 
that * whatever engagements America may 
have entered into, they may, at least by con- 
sent of partie^ be relinquished, for the pur- 
pose of removing so material an obstacle to 
any general treaty of free and unengaged 
parties.* Adding, that * if the parties could 
meet for the sake of peace upon free and open 
ground, you should think thai a very fhir pro- 

C tion to be offered to the people of Eng- 
, and an equitable proposition in itself.’ 
The long, steady, and kind regard you have 
shown for the welfare of America, by the 
whole tenor of your conduct in parliament, 
satisfies me, that this proposition never took 
its rise with you, but has been suggested from 
some other quarter ; and that your excess of 
humanity, your love of peace, and your fear for 
us, that the destruction we are threatened with 
will certainly be effected, have thrown a mist 
before your eyes, which hindered you fi-om 
seeing the malignity and mischief of it We 
know that your king hates Whigs and Pres- 
byterians ; that he thirsts for our blood ; of 
which has he already drunk large draughts ; 
that weak and unprincipled ministers are rea- 
dy to execute the wick^est of his orders, and 
his venal parliament equally ready to vote 
them just Not the smallest appearance of a 
reason can be im^ined capable of inducing 
us to think of relinquishing a solid alliance 
with one of the most amiable as well as most 
powerful princes of Europe, for the expecta- 
tion of unknown terms of peace, to be after- 
wards offered to us by such a government : a 
government that has already shamefully brok- 
en all the compacts it ever made with us. 
This is worse than advisin^us to drop the 
substance for the shadow. The dog after he 
found his mistake, might possibly have reco- 
vered his mutton ; but we could never hope 
to be trusted again bv Prance, or indeed ny 
any other nation under heaven. Nor does 
there appear any more necessity for dissolv- 
ing an alliance with France, before you can 
treat with us, than there would of dissolving 
your alliance with Holland, or your union 
with Scotland, before we could treat with you. 
Ours IS therefore no material obstacle to a 
treaty, as you suppose it to be. Had lord 
North been the author of such a propontion, 
all the world would have said it was insidioot, 
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and meant only to deceive and divide us from 
our Mend^ and then to ruin us : suppoeing 
our fears might be strong to procure an ac- 
ceptance of It But, thanks to God, that is 
not the case ! we have long since settled all 
the account in our own minds : we know the 
worst you can do to us, if you have your wish, 
is to confiscate our estates and take our lives, 
to rob and murder us ; and this you have seen 
we are ready to hazard, rather than come 
again under your detested government. 

“ You must observe, my dear friend, that I 
am a little warm. Excuse me! ’Tisover. On- 
ly let me counsel you, not to think of being 
sent hither on so fruitless an errand as that of 
making such a proposition. 

“ It puts me in mind of the comic farce in- 
titled, (rod-scnd, or The Wreckers. You 
may have forgotten it ; but I will endeavour 
to amuse you by recollecting a little of it.” 

Scene. Mount's Bay. 

A ship riding at anchor in a great storm. A 
lee shore full of rocks, and lined with people, 
furnished with axes and carriages to cut up 
wrecks, knock the sailors on the head, and 
carry off the plunder ; according to custom. 

1st Wrecker. This ship rides it out longer 
than I expected ; she must have good ground 
tackle. 

2d Wrecker. We had better send off a boat 
to her. and persuade her to take a pilot, who 
can afterwards run her a-shore, where we can 
best come at her. 

8d Wrecker. I doubt whether the boat can 
live in this sea : but if there are any brave 
fellows willing to hazard themselves for the 
good of the public, and a double share — let 
them say aye. 

Several Wreckers. I, I, I, I. 

[ The boat goes off^ and comes under the ship's 
stem.] 

Spokesman. So ho, the ship, ahoa ! 

Captain. Hulloa. 

Sp. Would you have a pilot ? 

dapt. No, no ! 

Sp. It blows hard, and you are in danger. 

Copt. I know it 

Sp. Will you buy a better cable 1 we have 
one m the boat here. 

Capt. What do you ask for it 1 

Sp. Cut that you have, and then we’ll talk 
about the price of thia 

Capt. I shall do no such foolish thing : I have 
lived in your parish formerly, and know the 
heads of ye too well to trust ye : keep off from 
my cable there : I see you have a mind to 
cut it yourselves : if you go any nearer to it, 
ril fire into you and sink you. 

Sp. It is a damn’d rotten French cable, and 
will port of itself in half an hour. Where 
will you be then, captain? you hni better 
take our ofibr. 

Capt. You offer nothing, you rogues, but 


treachery and mischiet My cable is good and 
strong, and will hold long enough to baulk all 
your projects. 

Sp. Vou talk unkindly, captain, to people 
who came here only for your good. 

Ca^. I know you came for all our goods, 
but, by God’s help, you shall have none 
them : you shall not serve us as you did the 
Indiamen. 

Sp. Come, my lads, let ’s be gone : this 
fellow is not so great a fool as we took him 
to be. 

% « % J(e % % 


“ David Hartley, M. P. 

“ Pasby, Feb. 22, 1779. 

“ Dear Sib, — I received your propositions 
for removing the stumbling-block. Y our con- 
stant desires of peace ought to endear you to 
both sides; but this proposition seems to be 
naturally impracticable. We can never think 
of quitting a solid alliance, made and ratified, 
in order to be in a state for receiving un- 
known propose of peace, which may vanish 
in the discussion. The truth is we have no 
kind of faith in your government, which ap- 
pears to us as insidious and deceitful as it is 
unjust and cruel : its character is that of the 
Spider in Thomson, 

cunning, and fierce, 

Mixture abborr’d. 

Besides, we cannot see the necessity of our 
relinquishing our alliance with France in or- 
der to a treaty, any more than of your re- 
linquishing yours with Holland. — I am, very 
affectionately, yours, N. A.”* 

To the same. 

“ Pabby, March 21, 1779. 

“ Dear Sir, — I received duly yours of the 
2d instant I am sorry you have had so much 
trouble in the affair of the prisoners. You 
have been deceived as well as me. No car- 
tel ship has yet appeared ; and it is now evi- 
dent, that the delays have been of design, to 
give more opportunity of seducing the men 
by promises and hard^ips to seek their liber- 
ty in engaging against &eir country : for we 
learn from those who have escaped, that there 
are persons continually employed in cajoling 
and menacing them ; representing to them 
that we neglect them ; that your government 
is willing to exchan^ them ; and that it is 
our fault it is not mine: that all the news 
from America is bad on their side ; we shall be 
conquered and they will be hanged, if they 
do not accept the gracious offer of being par- 
doned, on coition of serving the king, &c. 

A great part of your prisoners have been kept 
these six months on board aship in Brest road, 
ready to be delivered; where 1 am afraid 


* North America. 
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they were not so comfortably accommodated effect, viz. A little time given for cooling 
OB they might have been in the French pri^ might have excellent ^ects. 
sons. They are now ordered on shore. Doc- “ The sentiments I have opened to you in 
tor Bancroft has received your letter here, my late letters for some months past, and 
He did not go to Calais. which I have reduced in an enclo^ paper, 

Knowing now earnestly and constantly into a more specific shape, seem to me, upon 
you wish for peace, I cannot end a letter to very repeated reflection, to promise the faired 
you without dropping a word on that subject, g^und of good expectation. These proposi- 
to mark that my wishes are still in unison tions originate from myself, as a mediator : 
with yours. Afror the barbarities your nation I have communications with both sides, but 
has exercised against us, I am almost asham- certainly no authority to make proposals from 
ed to own thatf feel sometimes for her misfor- either; and perhaps neither side, if I were to 
tunes and her insanities. Your veins are open, make the propositions separately to each 
and your best blood continually running. You (being myself unauthorized) might give me 
have now got a little army into Georgia, and positive consent Each side separately might 
are triumphing in that success. Do you ex- say, No, from what is called political pru- 
pect ever to see that army again ? I know not dence ; and yet each side might secretly 
what general Lincoln or general Thomson wish that the offer could be made, with a done 
may be able to effect against them ; but if Jirsty from the other party. I think the pro- 
they stay through the summer, in that climate, position of a truce for five or seven year?, 
there is a certain general Fever, that I ap- leaving all things in the present dispute iii 
prehend will give a good account of most statu quo, must be advantageous to all par- 
of them. Perhaps you comfort yourselves ties, if it were only in consideration that a 
that our loss of blood is as great as yours. But general satisfactory peace to all parties may 
as physicians say, there is a great difference come among the excellent effects of time 
in the facility oi repairing that loss, between given for cooling. We can but fight it out 
an old body and a young one. America adds at last. War never comes too late; wisdom 
to her numbers annually one hundred and fif- may step in between. These matters have 
ty thousand souls. She therefore grows faster stolen upon us, and have arisen to great and 
than you can diminish her, and will outgrow formidable consequences, from small and un- 
all the mischief you can do her. Have you expected beginnings ; but henceforward, we 
the same prospects 1 But it is unnecessary for should know by experience what to expect, 
me to represent to you, or you to me, the mis- If the rage of war could but be abated, for a 
chiefs each nation is subjected to by the war : sufficient length of time for reason and re- 
we all see clear enough the nonsense of con- flection to operate, I think it would never re- 
tinuing it ; the difficulty is, where to find sense vive. I cannot pretend to forecast the result 
enough to put on end to it. of any negotiation, but I think war would not 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” revive ; which is all that I want for my argu- 
ment Peace is a honum in se ; whereas the 

most favourable events of war are but rela- 

David HarOey to Dr. Franklin. lively lesser evils: certainly they are evils : 

mala in se, not bona in se, 

“ Lowdon, April 22, 1779. n j jj^pg ^ egggation of hostilities would 
“ My DEAR Friend, — The bearer of this and produce a renewal of reflection : but even to 

some other papers (Mr. ) is a very sen- take the argument at the worst advantage, 

sible and worthy gentleman, with whom I had the two parties are at a cooling distance of 
the pleasure of contracting an acquaintance three thousand miles asunder. If the flames 
since the commencement of the American of war could be but once extinguished, does 
troubles, originally upon the business of the not the Atlantic ocean contain cold water 
American prisoners. Itisasatisfoction tomcat enough to prevent their bursting out again? 
all times to have found him a friend to the re- I am veiy strongly of opinion, that the two 
storation of peace between the two countries, nations of Great Britain and North America, 

It has likewise been an additional satisfaction would accord to the proposition of a truce ybr 
and confirmation to me in my own thoughts cooling, I cannot say whether a British mi- 
upon that subject, to find that his sentiments, nistry would accord to it, because they wont 
I think upon most, or all of the subjects upon tell me : nor can I say whether an American 
which we have conversed, have coincided plenipotentiary would accord to it, because, 
with mine. We both seem possessed of the probably, you will not tell roe. I put myself 
opinbn that some plan of opening a negotia- mto your hands, however, when 1 tell you 
tion, ui)on preliminaries, which each sbe frankly I am of opinion that both would ac- 
might find to be a sufficient security to itself, cord to it, if th^ could be a dme first on 
might be practicable : and then, your senti- either side, to bind the bargain fost You 
ment, whi^ you gave me in a fetter some have the of me in this matter, because 
years ago, might have its free scope and you know one half of the questton ; and I 
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cannot give you any p^Jof on the other side, 
but only my own presumptive judgment, upon 
obsenation, and upon a course of reasoning 
in my own thoughts. 

“ But for France — my judgment would be, 
that if the proposition of the proposed preli- 
minaries should be agreeable to America, 
France would do very unhandsomely to de- 
feat it by their refusal. I likewise think it 
the interest of France ; because their interest 
leads them to go to a certain point, and no 
further. There is a disparity in the opera- 
tion of the terms of the alliance, on the part 
of France, and on the part of America. The 
more vigorously France interposes, the bet- 
ter for America ; in proportion to their exer- 
tions they create, less or more, a diversion of 
the British force ; this reasoning goes straight 
forward for America; but it is not so with 
France. There is a certain point, to France, 
beyond which their work would fkil, and re- 
coil upon themselves ; if they were to drive 
the British ministry totally to abandon the 
American war, it would become totally a 
Preach war. The events of a twelvemonth 
past seem to bear testimony to this course of 
reasoning. The disadvantage upon the bar- 
gain, to America, is, that the efficacy of the 
French alliance to them presupposes their 
continuance in the war. The demur to 
France is, that the liberation of their new ally 
recoils with double weight of the war upon 
themselves, without any ulterior points of ad- 
vantage in view, as dependent upon that alli- 
ance. I think the interest of all parties 
coincides with the proposition of preliminar 
ries. The proposed preliminaries appear to 
me to be just and equitable to all parties ; but 
the great object with me is to come to some 
preliminaries ; I could almost add, whatever 
those preliminaries might be, provided a sus- 
pension of arms for an adequate term of years 
were one, I think it would be ten thousand to 
one against any future renewal of the war. It 
IS not necessary to enter at large into the rea- 
sons which induce me to think, that the Bri- 
tish ministry, as well the American plenipo- 
tentiary, would consent to the terms of the 
propos^ preliminaries ; for indeed I do not 
know that I am founded in that opinion wilii 
respect to either, but still I believe it of both. 
But what can a private person do in such a 
case, wishing to be a mediator for peace, hav- 
ing access to both parties, but equally uncer- 
tam of the reception of his mediation on ei- 
ther side 1 I must hesitate to take any public 
step, as by a proposition in parliament, or by 
any other means to drive Uie parties to an 
explanation upon any specific proposals : and 
yet 1 am very unwilling to let the session pass 
without some proposition, upon which the 
parties may meet, if they should be so inclin- 
ed, as I suspect them to be. 1 have been en- 
deavouring to feel pulses for some months, 


but all is dumb-show. I cannot say that 1 
meet with any thing discouraging, to my ap- 
prehension, either as to eqnitableness or prac- 
ticability of the proposition for preliminaries 
If I could but simply receive sunicient encou- 
ragement that T should not run any hazard of 
ob^ucting any other practicable propositions, 
by obtruding mine, I should be very much sa- 
tisfied to come forward, in that case, with 
mine, to furnish a beginning at least which 
might lead to pe^e. 

“ There is nothing that I wish so much as to 
have an opportunity of seeing and conversing 
with you, having many things to say to you ; 
but if that cannot yet happen, I have only to 
say, that whatever communication you may 
think proper to make to me, which may lead to 
peace, you may be assured that 1 shall be 
most strenuous in applying it to that end. In 
all cases of difficulty in human life, there must 
be confidence somewhere, to enable us to ex- 
tricate nations from the evils attendant upon 
national disputes, as they arise out of national 
passions, interests, jealousies, and points of 
honour. I am not sure whether the extreme 
caution and diffidence of persons in political 
life be not the cause almost as frequently of 
the unnecessary protraction of the miseries of 
war, as of the final production of any superior 
good to any state. Peace now is better than 
peace a twelvemonth hence, at least by all the 
lives that may be lost in the meanwhile, and 
by all the accumulated miseries that may in- 
tervene by that delay. When 1 speak of the 
necessity of confidence, I would not have you 
to tliink, that I trust to all professions, pro- 
miscuously, with confidence: my thoughts are 
free respecting all parties ; and for myself, if 
I thought it necessary for the end of attain- 
ing any additional confidence in your esteem, 
to enable me to co-operate the more effectual- 
ly towards the restoration of peace, there is 
nothing that I would wish you to be assured 
of but this ; that no fallacious offers of insin- 
cerity, nor any pretexts for covering secret de- 
signs, or for obtaining unfair advantages, shall 
ever pa^ through my hands. 

“ Believe me truly to be, not only a lover 
of my country, but a sincere friend to peace, 
and to the rights of mankind ; and ever most 
affectionately yours, D. HARTLEY.” 

Wd North consented to Mr. Hartley’s pro- 
position, for endeavouring to procure from the 
American plenipotentiary or plenipotentiaries 
some opening, that they would be willing to 
commence a parley, on propositions of peace 
between Great Britain and America ; and sup- 
posed the terms which Mr. Hartley had m 
view, would be something like a tacit ces- 
sion of independence to America, with a truce 
for a certain term of years, to serve as a basis 
for a general treaty of accommodation and 
final settlement 
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This last application (which was made on 
the 20th of April 1779) of Mr. Hartley’s to 
lord North, after several previous conferences 
on the subject, is the ground of the present 
confidential conununication with Dr. P’rank- 
lin, on the part of Mr. Hartley, who states to 
Dr. pSunklm, as he did to lord North, that an 
auspicious beginning of a negotiation is dir 
midium facti. 

Mr. Hartley’s ideas of the probable course 
of the negotiation, would be to the following 
effect : 

1. Five commissioners (or any three of them) 
to be appointed on the part of his Britannic 
majesty, to treat, consult, and agree, upon 
the final settlement and pacification of the 
present troubles, upon safe, honourable, and 
permanent terms, subject to ratification by 
parliament 

2. That any of the aforesaid commissioners 
may be impowered to agree, as a prelimina- 
ry, to a suspension of hostilities by sea and 
land, for a certain term of five or seven 
years. 

3. That any one of the aforesaid commis- 
sioners be impowered to agree, as a second 
preliminary, to suspend the operation and ef- 
fect of any and all acts of parliament respect^ 
mg America, for a certain term of five or se- 
ven years, 

4. That it is expected, as a third prelimina- 
ry, that America should be released, free and 
unengaged, from any treaties with foreign 
powers, which may tend to embarrass or de- 
feat the present proposed negotiation. 

5. That a general treaty for negotiation 
shall be set on foot as soon as may be, after 
the agreement of the foregoing preliminaries. 

N. B. A doubt seeming to arise from lord 
North, relative to the probability of any ex- 
planatory communication on the part of Dr. 
Franklin, Mr. Hartley expressed, he thought 
it possible that as a Imown friend to peace, he 
might be considered by Dr. Franklin as a de- 
p6t of any communications which may serve 
from time to time to facilitate the terms of 
peace: which therefore prevents this com- 
munication being considered as any direct 
overture from loro North to Dr. Franklin, or 
from Dr. Franklin to lord North ; but as it is 
merely a mediatorial proposition of Mr. Hart- 
ley, as a private person, for the purpose of 
bringing the parties to a parley. 


‘ Dr. Cooper, 

“ Pabst, April 22, 1779. 

“ My dear FaiBiiD,— I received your va- 
luable letter by the marauis de la Fayette ; 
and another by Mr. Bradtoid. I cannow on- 
ly write a few words in answer to the latter, 
the former not being at hand. The deprecia- 
tion of our money, must, as you observe, 


greatly affect salwy men, widows, and or- 
phans. Methinldl this evil deserves the at- 
tention of the several legislatures, and ought, 
if possible, to be remedied by some equitable 
law particularly adapted to their circum- 
stances. I took all the pains I could in con- 
gress to prevent the depreciation, by propos- 
ing, first, that the bills should bear interest : 
this was rejected, and they were struck as 
you see them. Secondly, after the first emis- 
sion I proposed that we should stop, strike no 
more, but borrow on interest those we had is- 
sued. This was not then approved of, and 
more bills were issued. When from the too 
great quantity they began to depreciate, we 
agreed to borrow on interest, ana I proposed, 
that in order to fix the value of the principal, 
the interest should be promised in hard dollars. 
This was objected to as impracticable : but I 
still continue of opinion, that by sending out 
cargoes to purchase it, we might have brought 
in money sufficient for that purpose, as we 
brought m powder, &c. &c. And that though 
the attempt must have been attended with 
a disadvantage, the loss would have been a 
less mischief than any measure attending 
the discredit of the bills, which threatens to 
take out of our hands the great instrument of 
our defence. The congress did at last come 
into the proposal of paying the interest in real 
money. But when the whole mass of the cur- 
rency was under way in depreciation, the 
nwmentum of its descent was too great, to be 
8t(^t by a power that might at first have been 
sufficient to prevent the beginningof the mo- 
tion. The only remedy now seems to be a 
diminution of the quantity by a vigorous taxa- 
tion, of great nominal sums, which the people 
are more able to pay, in proportion to the 
quantity and diminished value ; and the only 
consolation under the evil is, that the public 
debt is proportionably diminished witn the 
depreciation: and this l^ a kind of imper- 
ceptible tax, every one having paid a pert of 
it in the fall of value, that took place between 
the receiving and paying such sums as passed 
through his hands. For it should always be 
remembered, that the original intention was 
to sink the bills by taxes, which would as ef- 
fectually extinguish the debt as an actual re- 
demption. This eflfect of paper currency is 
not understood on this side the water. And 
indeed the whole is a mystery even to the po- 
liticians, how we have been able to continue 
a war tour years without money, and how we 
could pay with paper, that had no previously 
fixed fund appropriated specifically to redeem 
it This currency as we manage it, is a won- 
derful machine. It perfimns its c^ce when 
we issue it; it pays and clothes troops, and 
provides victuals and ammunition ; and when 
we are oMiged to issue a quantity excessive, 
it pays itseff off by dejnreciation. 

** Our afihirs in gen^ stand in a fiiir light 
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tfaroughoat Europe. Our cause is universally 
a{^[nx>ved. Our constitutions of government 
luive been translated and printed m most lan- 
guages, and are so much admired for the ^i- 
rit of liberty that reigns in them, that it is ge- 
nerally agreed weslmll have a vast accession 
of national property after the war, from every 
part of this continent, ana particularly from 
the British islands. We have only to perse- 
vere and to be happy. — Yours, &c. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


Jonah Quincy, 

“ Pamt, AimiI 23, 1T79. 

**Dsab Sir, — ^I received your very kind 
letter by Mr. Bradford, who appears a very 
sensible and amiable young gentleman, to 
whom I should with pleasure render any ser- 
vice here, upon your much respected recom- 
mendation ; but 1 understand he returns im- 
mediately. 

** It is with great sincerity I join you in ac- 
knowledging and admiring the dispensation 
of Providence in our favour. America has 
only to be thankful and persevere. God will 
finish his work, and establish their freedom: 
and the lovers of liberty will flock from all 
parts of Europe, with their fortunes, to par- 
ticipate with us of that freedom — as soon as 
peace is restored. 

** I am exceedingly pleased with your ac- 
count of the French politeness and civility, 
as it appeared among the officers and people 
of their fleet They have certainly advanced 
in those respects many degrees beyond the 
English. 1 find them here a most amiable 
nation to live with. The Spaniards are by 
common opinion supposed to be cruel, the 
English proud, the Scotch insolent, the Dutch 
avaricious, Slc. but I think the- French have 
no national vice ascribed to them. They 
have some frivolities, but they are harmless. 
To dress their heads so that a hat cannot be 
put on them, and then wear their hats under 
their arms, and to fill their noses with tobac- 
00 , may be called follies perhi^ but they are 
not vices, they are only the effects of the ty- 
ranny of custom. In short, there is nothing 
vranting in the character of a Frenchman, that 
Mongs to that of an agreeable and worthy 
man. They have only some trifles, a surplus 
of which might be spared. 

“ Will you permit me, while I do them this 
justice, to hint a little censure on our own 
ooun^ people? which I do in good will, 
wishing the cause removed. You know the 
necessity we are under of supplies fixim Eu- 
rope, and the difficulty we have at present in 
making retuma Tlie interest bills would do 
a good deal towards purchasiag arms, ammu- 
niuou, clothing, sailcloth, and other neceesa^ 
ries ffir defence. Upon inquiry of those who 
pnaent thoaa billi to mefisr accepluice,what 


the money is to be laid out in, I find that 
most of it is for superfluities, and more than 
haJf of it for tea ! How unhappily in this in- 
stance the folly of our people, and the avidity 
of our merchants, concur to weaken and im- 
poverish our country! I formerly computed 
that we consumed before the war, in that sin- 
gle article, the value of five hundred thousand 
pounds sterling annually. Mdch of this was 
saved by stopping the use of it. I honoured 
the virtuous resolution of our women, in fore- 
going that little gratification, and I lament 
Siat such virtue should be of so short duration ! 
Five hundred thousand pounds sterling annu- 
ally, laid out in defending ourselves, or annoy- 
ing our enemies, would have great effects. 
With what face can we ask aids and subsidies 
fi^m our friends, while we are wasting our 
own wealth in such prodigality 1 — With great 
and sincere esteem, I am, &c. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


Instructions to John P. Jones, Esq. 

Instructions to the honourable John Paul 
Jones, esquire, commander of the American 
squadron in the service of the United States, 
now in the port of L’Onent 1. His majesty 
having been pleased to grant some troops for 
a particular expedition, proposed to annoy our 
common enemy, in which the sea force under 
your command might have an opportunity of 
distinguishing itself: you are to receive on 
board your Mips of war, and the other ves- 
sels destined for that purpose, the troops that 
shall present themselves to you, afford them 
such accommodation as may be most proper 
for preserving their health, and convey them 
to such port or place as their commander 
shall desire to land them at 

“2d. When the troops are landed, you are 
to aid, by all means in your power, their ope- 
rations, as they will be instructed in like 
manner to aid and support those you may 
make with your ships, that so by this concur- 
rence and union of your different forces, all 
that such a compounded strength is capable 
of may be effecteld. 

“ 3d. You are during the expedition never 
to depart from the troops so as not to be able 
to protect them, or to secure their retreat in 
case of a repulse ; and in all events you are 
to endeavour their complete re-embarkation 
on board the ships and transports under your 
command, when the expedition shall be ended. 

“ 4th. You are to bring to France all the 
English seamen you may nappen to take pri- 
soners, in order to complete the good work 
you have already made such progress in, of 
delivering, by an exchange, the rest of our 
oountrvmen now langaishmg in the gaols of 
Great Britain. 

“ 5tfa. Am many of your oflicers and people 
have lately Qocaped ftom English prisons, ei- 
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ther in Europe or America, you are to be 
particularly attentive to their ccmduct towards 
the prisoners, which the fortune of war may i 
throw mtr your hands, lest resentment the 
more than barbarcHis usage by the English 
in many [daces towards the America^ should 
occasion a retaliation, and an imitation of 
what ought rather to be detested and avoided, 
for the sake of humanity, and for the honour 
of our country. 

“ 6th. In the same view, although the Eng- 
lish have wantonly burnt many defencelcK 
towns in America, you are not to follow this 
example, unless where a reasonable ransom 
is refused, in which case, your own generous 
feelmgsas well as this instruction, wul induce 
you to give timely notice of your intention, 
that sick and ancient persons, wonien and 
children may be first removed. — Given at? 
Passy, this 28th day of April, 1779. 

“B. FRANKLIN, 

** Miiiiiter Plenipotentiary from the United State* at 
the court of Prance.” 


“ Mr. Thomas Viny<, Kent. 

” Pasby, May 4, 1779. 

“ Dear Sir, — I received with great plea- 
sure your kind letter, as I learnt by it that 
my hospitable friend still exists, and that his 
friendship for me had not abated. 

We have had a hard struggle, but the Al- 
mighty has favoured the just cause, and I 
join most heartily witli you in your prayers 
that he may perfect his work, and establish 
freedom in the new world, as an asylum for 
those of the old, who deserve it I find that 
many worthy and wealthy families of this 
continent are determined to remove thither 
and partake of it, as soon as peace shall make 
the passage safer ; for which peace I also join 
your prayers most cordially, as I think the 
war a detestable one ; and grieve much at 
the mischief and misery it occasions to many : 
my only consolation being that I did all in my 
power to prevent it 

“ When all the bustle is over, if my short re- 
mainder of life will pennit my return thither, 
what a pleasure will it be to me to see my old 
friend and his children settled there ! I hope 
he will find vines and figtrees there for all of 
them, under which we may sit and converse, 
enjoying peace and plenty, a good govern- 
ment, ^od laws and liberty, without which 
men loose half their value. — I am with much 
esteem, dear friend, yours, &c. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ David Hartley^ M. P. 

" Pasby, May 4, 1779. 

“ Dear Sir, — ^I received your several fa- 
vours, viz. one of April the 10th, one of Uie 
20th, and two of the^^, all on the same day, 
but by difierent conveyances. 


asir 

“ I need not repeat, what we have each of us 
so often repeated, the wish for peace. 1 will 
begin by fiankly assur'mg you, that though I 
think a direct, immediate peace, the best mode 
of present accommodation, for Britain as well 
as for America, yet if that is not at this time 
practicable, and a truce is practicable, 1 should 
not be against a truce ; but this is merely on 
motives of general humanity^ to obviate the 
evils men devilishly inflict on men in time of 
war, and to lessen, as much as possible, the 
similarity of earth and hell. For with regard 
to particular advances, respecting the states 
I am connected with, I am persuaded it is 
theirs to continue the war, till England shidl 
be reduced to that perfect impotence of mis- 
chief, which alone can prevail with her to let 
other nations enjoy “Pcocc, Liberty^ and 
Safety.'^ I think, however, that a short truce, 
which must, therefore, be an armed truce, and 
put all parties to an almost equal expense 
with a continued war, is by no means desir- 
able. 

“ But this proposition of a truce, if made at 
all, should be made to France, at the same 
time it is made to America. They have each 
of them too much honour, as well as too much 
sense, to listen separately to any propositions 
which tend to separate them from each other. 

“ I will now g^ive you my thoughts on vour 
ideas of a negotiation, m the order you nave 
placed them. If vou will number them in 
your copy, you will readily see to which my 
observations refer, and I may therefore hie 
more concise. 

To the Isty I do not seethe necessiU or use 
of five commissioners. A number of talkers 
lengthen discussions, and often embarrass in- 
stead of aiding a settlement Their differ- 
ent particular views, private interests and 
jealousies of each other are likewise so many 
rubs in the way, and it sometimes happens 
that a number cannot agree to what each 
privately thinks reasonable, and would have 
agreed to, or perhaps propo^ if alone. But 
this as the parties please. 

“ To the 2d, The term of twei^-one years 
would be better for all mdea The suspen- 
sion of hostilities should be expressed to be, be- 
tween all parties at war : and that the British 
troops and ships of war now in any of the 
United States to withdrawn. 

** To the 3d, This seems needless, and is a 
thing that may be done or omitted as you 
please : America has no concern about those 
acts of parliament 

To the Ath^ The reason of proposing this is 
not understood, nor the use of it, nor what 
inducement there can be for us to agree to it. 
When you come to treat with both your ene- 
mies, you may negotiate away as much of 
these engagements as you can ; but powers 
who have nude a firm, solid leagu^ evident^ 
useful to both, can never be prevailed wfthto 
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diflBolve it, for the vague expectation of ^o- 
in ntihibus ; nor even on the certainty 
tfcdt another will be proposed without knowing 
what are to be its articles. America has no 
desire of being free from her engagements to 
Prance. The chief is that of continuing ^e 
war in conjunction with her, and not making 
a separate peace: and this is an obli^tion 
not in the power of America to dis^lve, bei^ 
an obligation of gratitude and justice^ towards 
a nation which is engaged in a war on her 
account, and for her protection ; and would 
be for ever binding, whether such an article 
existed or not in the treaty ; and though it 
did not exist, an honest American would cut 
off his right hand rather than sign an agree- 
ment with England contrary to the spirit of it. 

“ To the dthf As soon as you please. 

“ If you had mentioned France in your pro- 
posed suspension of arms, I should immediate- 
ly have shown it to the minister, and have 
endeavoured to support that idea. As it 
stands, I am in doubt whether I shall com- 
municate your paper or not, though by your 
writing it is so fair, it seems as if you intend- 
ed it If I do, I shall acquaint you with the 
result 

“ The bill of which you send me a copy was 
an excellent one at the time, and might have 
had great and good effects ; if instead of tell- 
ing us haughtily that our humble petition 
should receive no answer, that the ministry 
had received and enacted tliat bill into a law. 
It might have erected a wall of brass round 
England, if such a measure had been adopted 
when Friar Bacon’s brazen head cried out, 
TIME IS ? But the wisdom ofit was not seen, 
till after the fatal cry of time ’s past ! 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Mrs. Wnighty* London. 

“Pamy, May 4. 1779. 

“ Dear Madam, — I received your favour 
of the 14th of March pas^ and if you should 
continue in your resolution of returning to 

* “ Mrs Mehetabel Wright was altogether a very cx- 
traordina^ woman. She was the niece of the celebrat- 
ed John Wealey, but was bom at Philadelphia, in which 
city her parents Mttled at an early period. Mrs. Wright 
was greatly distinguished as a modeller in wax ; which 
art she turned to a remarkable account in the American 
war, by coming to England, and exhibiting her perform* 
ances. This enabled her to procure much intelligence of 
importance, which she communicated to Dr. Franklin 
and others, with whom she corresponded during the 
whole war. As soon as a general was appointed, or a 
squadron begun to be fitted out, the old lady found 
means of access to some family where she could gain j 
information, and thus without being at all suspected, 
she contrived to transmit an account of the number of 
the troops, and the place of their destination to her po- 
litical friends abroad. She at one time had frequent ac- 
cess to Buckingham house ; and used, it was said, to 
speak her sentiments very freely to their who 

were amused with her originality. Hie great lord Chat- 
ham honoured her with his visits, and she took his 
likeness which appears in Westminster Abbey. Mrs. 
Wnght died Wy old in February, 1706. 


America, through France, I shall certainly 
render you any of the little services in my 
power : but there are so manv difficulties at 
present in getting passages hence, p^icu- 
farly safe ones for women, that raetninks I 
should advise your stay till more settled times, 
and, till a more frequent intercourse is esta- 
blished. 

“ As to the exercise of your art here, I am 
in doubt whether it would answer your ex- 
pectations. Here are two or three who pro- 
fess it, and make a show of their works on the 
Boulevards ; but it is not the taste for persons 
of fashion to sit to these artists for their por- 
traits : and both hbuse-rent and living at Paris 
are very expensive. 

“ I thought that friendship required I should 
acquaint you with these circumstances ; after 
which you will use your discretion. 

«B. FRANKLIN.” 

[Written in the envelope of the above.] 

“ P. S. My grandson, whom you may re- 
member when a little saucy boy at school, 
being my amanuensis in writing the within 
letter, has been diverting me with his remarks. 
He conceives that your figures cannot be 
packed up, without damage from any thing 
you could fill the boxes with to keep them 
steady. He supposes therefore, that you must 
put them into post-chaises, two and two, which 
1 will make a long train upon the road, and be 
a very expensive conveyance; but as they 
will eat nothing at the inns, you may the 
better afford it. When they come to Dover, 
he is sure they are so like life and nature, 
that the master of the packet will not receive 
them on board without passes; which you 
will do well therefore to take out from the 
secretary’s office, before you leave London ; 
where they will cost you rnily the modest price 
of two guineas and sixpence each, which you 
will pay without grumbling, because you are 
sure the money will never be employed 
against your country. It will require, he 
says, five or six of the long wicker French 
st^e coaches to carry them as passengers 
from Calais to Paris, and a ship with good ac- 
commodations to convey them to America; 
where all the world will wonder at your 

clemency to lord N ; that having it 

in your power to hang, or send him to the 
lighters, you had generously reprieved him 
for transportation.” 


General Beckwith. 

“ Pamy, May 17, 1779. 

“ Sir, — Having assured you verbally that 
I had no authority to treat or agree with any 
military person, oi any rank whatever to go 
to America, I m^erstand your expressions, 
that ‘ you wUl take your chance if I think 
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yott may be useful,' to mean that y w will go 
over witliout making any terms with me, on 
a supposition, which you also mention, that 
my recommendation will be regarded by the 
congress, and that you shall thereupon be em- 
ployed in our armies. 

“Whoever has seen the high character 
given of you by prince Ferdinand (under 
whom you served) to lord Chatham, which I 
saw when in London, must think that so able 
an officer might have been exceedingly use- 
ful to our cause, if he had been in America at 
the beginning of the war. But there is a 
great difficulty at this time in introducing one 
of your rank into our armies, now that they are 
all arranged and fully officered ; and this kind 
of difficulty has been found so great, and the 
congress has been so embarrassed with num- 
bers of officers from other countries, who ar- 
rived under strong recommendations, that 
they have been at above 100,000 livres ex- 
pense to pay the charges of such officers in 
coming to America and returning to Europe, 
rather than hazard the discontent, the placing 
them to the prejudice of our own officers, who 
had served from the beginning, would have 
occasioned. Under these circumstances they 
have not merely left me without authority, 
but they have in express terms forbid me to 
agree with, or encourage by any means, the 
g^oing over of officers to America in expecta- 
tion of employment As to my recommenda- 
tion, whatever weight it might have had for- 
merly, it has in several instances been so im- 
properly employed through the too great con- 
fidence I had in recommendations from others, 
that I think it would at present be of no im- 
portance if it were necessary ; but after that 
above mentioned of so great a general, and so 
good a judge of military merit as prince Fer- 
dinand, a character of you from me would be 
impertinence. ! 

“ Upon the whole, I can only say, that if 
you choose to go over and settle in our land 
of liberty, I shall be glad to find you there on 
ray return as a fellow-citizen, b^ause I be- 
lieve you will be a very good one, and re- 
spected there as such by the people. But I 
cannot advise or countenance your going thi- 
ther with the expectation you mention. — 
With great esteem, R FRANKLIN.” 


“ The Committee for Foreign Affairs. 

' FAmn, May J», 1779, 

“ GBitTLEMBM, — The marqiiis de la Fayette, 
who arrived here the 11th of February, 
brought me yours of October 28th, and the 
new commissioD, credentials, and instructions 
the congress have honoured me with. 1 have 
not since had an opportunity of writing ih^t I 
could trust; for I see by several jnstfUDcea, 
that .the orders given to private captains^ to 
VoL. I.— 2 T 2S^ 


throw their despatches into the sea, when 
likely to be taken, are emnetimes neglected, 
and sometimes so badly executed, that the 
letters are recovered by the enemy, and much 
inconvenience has attended their intercep- 
tion. You mention that you should speedily 
I have opportunities of forwarding duplicates 
and triplicates of these papers : none of them 
have ever come to hand ; nor have I received 
any other line from you of later date. 

I “I immediately acquainted the minister 
for foreign afiairs with my appointment, and 
communicated to him, as usual, a copy of my 
credential letter, on which a day was named 
for my reception. A fit of the gout prevent- 
ed my attendance at that time, and for some 
weeks after, but as soon os I was able to go 
through the ceremony, I went to Versailles, 
and was presented to the king, and received 
in all the forms. I delivered the letter of the 
congress into his majesty's own hands, who 
in the most gracious manner expressed his 
satisfaction : and 1 have since constantly at- 
tended the levee, every Tuesday, with the 
other foreign ministers, and have taken every 
proj^r occasion of repeating the assurances I 
am instructed to give, of the grateful senti- 
ments of congress, and their determined re- 
solution to fulfil religiously their engage- 
ments. Much pains is constantly taken 
the enemy to weaken the confidence of this 
court in their new allies, by representing our 
people as weary of the war, and of the govern- 
ment of congress, which body too, they re- 
present as distracted by dissentions, &c. but 
all this has very little effect ; and when on 
some occasions it has seemed to make a little 
impression, and create some apprehensions, I 
have not found it difficult to remove them ; 
and it is my firm opinion, that notwithstand- 
ing the great losses suffered by the commerce 
of this kingdom, since the commencement of 
the war, the disposition c<f the court to con- 
tinue it (till its purpose of establisliing our in- 
dependence is completed) is not in the least 
changed, nor their regard for us diminished. 

“ The end of that part of the instructions 
which relates to American seamen taken by 
the French in English ships, had already been 
obtained ; captain Jones having had for some 
time an order from court diluted to the 
keepers of the prisoners, requiring them to 
deliver to him such Americans as should be 
found in their hands, that they might be at 
liberty to serve under his command. Most 
of them have accordingly been delivered to 
him, if not all. The minister of the marine 
having entertained a high opinion of him 
from his conduct and bravery in taking the 
Drake, was desirous of empk^ing him in the 
command of a psjtietdar enterpnse ; and, to 
that end, requested us to spare him, which 
we did, and sent the Ranger home under the 
command of hit lieutenant Various accidents 
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have hitherto postponed bis equipment, but he 
now has the command of a fifty gun ship, 
. with some frigates, all under American com- 
missions and colourf^ fitted out at the king's 
expense, and will sail it is said about the first 
of June. The marquis de la Fayette was, 
with some land troops, to have gone with 
him ; but 1 now understand the marquis is not 
to go, the plan being a little changed. The 
Alfiance being weakly manned at first, and 
the captain judging it necessary to be freed 
from thirty-eight of his men, who bad been 
concerned in a conspiracy, and unwilling to 
take French seamen, I thought it best to send 
him directly home, as his ship might be of 
some protection to the vessels then about 
sailing to America; and Mr. Adams, who 
was desirous of returning soon, might be ac- 
commodated with a pasa^e in a swift sailing 
vessel. I accordingly offered her as a con- 
voy to the trade at Nantes ; but the gentle- 
men concerned, did not think fit to wait for 
her getting ready, as a French convoy oflfered 
for at least part of the voyage, and the minis- 
ter requesting she might be added to captain 
Jones’s little squadron, and offering to give a 
passage to Mr. Adams in the frigate with the 
new embassador, and to complete the Alli- 
ance’s complement of men, I thought it best 
to continue her a little longer in Europe, 
hoping she may, in the projected cruise, by 
her extraordinary swiftness, be a means of 
taking prisoners enough to redeem the rest of 
our countrymen now in the English gaols. 
With this view, as well as to oblige the minis- 
ter, I ordered her to join captain Jones at 
L’Orient, and obey his orders, where she 
now is accordingly. There have been great 
misunderstandings between the officers of 
that ship and uieir captain, and great dis- 
contents among the latter for want of clothes 
and money, l have been obliged to make 
great advances to appease those discontents, 
and 1 now hope the authority and prudence 
of captain Jones will be able to remove, or at 
least prevent the ill effects of those misunder- 
standings. The conspirators are detained m 
prison, and will remain there, subject to such 
direction as the congress may think fit to 
give concerning them. The court here 
would not, because they properly could not, 
undertake to try them ; and we had not cap- 
tains enough to make a court martial for the 
purpose. Tiie sending them to America, 
with evidence to convict them, will be a great 
trouble and expense, and perhaps their offence 
cannot be so clearly made out as to justify a 
punishment sufficient to deter by its exem- 
plary severity : possibly the best use tliat can 
be made of them is to give them in exchange 
for as many Americans, in the cartel now 
operating here. The perfidious conduct of 
English and Scotch sailors in our service, a 


good deal discourages the idea of taking them 
out of those prisons in order to employ them. 

“ This cartel is at length brought about by 
the indefatigable endeavours of an old friend of 
mine, and a long declared one to America.* 
The ship employed has already brought us 
one cargo from the prison at Plymouth. The 
number was intended for an hundred, but 
proved ninety-seven, and she is returned with 
as many in exchange, to bring us a second 
number from the prison at Portsmouth. This 
is to continue till all are exchanged. I’he 
Americans are chiefly engaged with captains 
Jones and Landais. This exchange is the 
more remarkable, as our people were all com- 
mitted as for high treason. 

“ Agreeable to the seventh instruction, 1 
have earnestly recommended the reduction of 
Halifax and Quebec. The marquis de la Fay- 
ette joined me warmly in the application for 
this purpose, and I hope we shall in due time 
see some good effects from it 

“ I have also in various ways, and through 
various channels, laid before the ministry the 
distressed state of our finances in America. 
There seems a great willingness m all of 
them to help us, except in the comptroller, 

I monsieur Neckar, who is said to be not well 
disposed towards us, and is supposed to em- 
barrass every measure proposed to relieve us 
by grants of money. It is certain, that un- 
der the resolution perhaps too hastily declar- 
ed, of the king’s imposing no new taxes on 
his subjects this year, the court has great dif- 
ficulties in defraying present expense; the 
vast exertions to put the navy in a condition 
to equal that of England, having cost immense 
sums. There is also a prevailing opinion, 
tliat the most effectual service to us, is to be 
expected from rendering tlieir marine supe- 
rior to that of England. The king has, how- 
ever, to encourage our loan in Holland, been 
so good as to engage under his hand, to be 
security for our payment of the interest of 
tliree millions of livres ; but that loan has not 
as yet amounted to more than about eighty 
I thousand florins. 

I “ Doctor Price, whose assistance was re- 
quested by congress, has declined that ser- 
vice, as you will see by the copy of his letter 
enclosed. To me it seems that the measure 
recommended by the wisdom of congress for 
diminishing the quantity of paper, by taxesof 
large nominal sums, must have very salutary 
effecta 

“ As to your finances here, it is fit that you 
siiouid know the state of them. When the 
commissioners of congress made the proposi- 
tion of paying the interest at Paris of the 
money borrowed in Arnenca, they understood 
the loan to be offive millions of dollars. They 

* Supposed )o be D. Hartley, member of parliament 
fbr Hall.— Bo 
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obtained from government sums more than 
sufficient for the interest of such a sum. That 
sum has been increased, and if they could 
otherwise have provided for it, they have 
been from time to time drained by a number 
of unforeseen expenses, of which the congress 
had no knowledge, and of others occasioned 
by their orders and drafts; and the cargoes 
sent to the commissioners by the committees 
have some of them been treacherously run 
away with by the seamen, or taken by the 
enemy, or, when arrived, have been hitherto 
applied towards the payment of debts, the 
tobacco to the farmers general according to 
contract, and the rice and indigo to Messieurs 
Hortalez & Co. from whom, by the way, we 
have not yet been able to procure any account 
I have lately employed an accountant, the son 
of our banker, to form complete books of our 
accounts to be sent to congress. They are 
not yet ready. When they are, I shall send 
them by the first safe opportunity. In the 
mean time, I may just mention some particu- 
lars of our disbursements: — ^great quantities 
of clothing, arms, ammunition, and naval 
stores, sent from time to time ; payment of 
bills from Mr. Bingham, one hundred thousand 
livres ; congress bills in favour of Haywood 
and company, above two hundred thousand ; 
advanced to Mr. Ross, about twenty thousand 
pounds sterling ; paid congress drafts in fa- 
vour of returned officers, ninety-three thou- 
#8and and eighty livres; to our prisoners in 
England, and after their escape to help them 
home, and to other Americans here in dis- 
tress, a great sum, I cannot at present say 
how much ; supplies to Mr. Hodge, for fitting 
out captain Cunningham, very considerable ; 
for the freights of ships to carry over the sup- 

S lies, great sums; to Mr. William Lee and | 
fr. Izard, five thousand five hundred pounds | 
sterling ; and for fitting the fri^tes Rawleigh, 
Alfred, ^ston. Providence, Alliance, Ranger, 
&c. I imagine not less than sixty or seventy 
thousand livres each, takenone with another: 
and for maintenance of the English prisoners, 

I believe when I get in all the accounts, I 
shall find one hundred thousand livTes not 
sufficient, having already paid above sixty- 
five thousand on that article ; and now the 
drafts of the treasurer of the loans coming 
very fast upon me, the anxiety I have sufiere^ 
and the distress of mind lest I should not be 
able to pay them, has for a long time been 
very great indeed. To apply a^n to this 
court for money for a p^icular purpose, 
which they had already over and over again 
provided for and furnished us, was extremely 
awkward. I therefore repeated the general 
applications, which we had made when to- 
gether, for aids of money, and received the 
general answers, that the expense of govern- 
ment for the navy was so great, that at 
sent it was exceedingly difficult to fnniiah 


supplies. That France, by sending a fleet to 
America, obli^d the enemy to divide their 
forces, and left them so weak on the continent 
as to aid us by lessening our expense, if it 
could not by giving us money, &c. and 
I was asked if we did not receive money from 
Spain! I know indeed of some money re- 
ceived from thence, and I have heard of more, 
but know not how much. Mr. A. Lee, as 
minister for Spain, having taken to himself 
all the management of that aflair, and will 
account to congress I only understand, that 
there is none of it left to assist in paj^ing con- 
gress bills I at length obtained, as above 
mentioned, the king^s bon for payment of the 
interest of three millions, if I could borrow it 
in Holland, or elsewhere ; but though two 
eminent houses in Amsterdam have under- 
taken it, and had hopes of success, they have 
both lately written to me, that the great de- 
mands of money for Germany and for Eng- 
land had raised interest above our limits, 
and that the successes of the English in 
Georgia and St Lucia, and in destroying the 
French trade, with the supposed divisions in 
congress, all much magnified by the British 
minister, and the pressing applications to bor- 
row by several of our states separately, had 
made the monied people doubtful of our sta- 
bility, as well as our ability to repay what 
might be lent us, and that it was necessary to 
wait a more favourable moment for proceed- 
ing with our loan. In this situation I have 
been applied to by Mr. William Iiee, and 
lately, through our banker, by Mr. Izard, for 
more money for their expenses, and I am told 
there is much anger against me for declining 
to furnish them, and tW I am charged with 
disobeying an order of congress, and with 
cruelty attempting to distress gentlemen who 
are in the service of their country. They 
have indeed produced to me a resolve of con- 
gress, empowering them to draw on the com- 
missioners in France for their expenses at 
foreign courts ; and doubtless congress, when 
that resolve was made, intended to enable us 
to pay those drafts: but that has not been 
done, and the gentlemen (except Mr. Lee for 
a few weeks) have not incurred any expense 
at forei^ courts, and if they had, the five 
thousand five hundred guineas, received by 
them in about nine months, seemed an ample 
provision for it ; and as both of them might 
command money from England, I do not 
conceive that I disobeyed an order of coti- 
gress ; and that if 1 did, the circumstances 
will excuse it ; and 1 could have no intention 
to distress them, because I must know it out 
of my power, as their private ffirtunes and 
credit will enable them at all times to pay 
their own expenses. In short, the drea^td 
consequences of min to our public credit, 
both in America and Europe, thatmust attend 
protesting a single coagress draft fiir interest. 
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after ear fimds were out, would have weighed 
wkh me against the payment of more money 
toUioae gentlemen, if the demand had other- 
wise been well founded. 1 am, however, ia 
the judgment of confess, and if I have done 
amiss, must submit dutifully to their censure. 
Thanks to God, I have this last week got 
over the difficulty so far as relates to the buls, 
which will all be punctually paid ; but if the 
navy boards send more ships here to be fitted, 
or the congress continue to draw for the pay- 
ment of oSier debts, the ships will be disap- 
pointed, and I shall probably be made a b^k- 
rupt; unless funds are, at the same time, 
sent over to discharge such demands. 

“ With regard to the fitting out of ships, 
receiving and disposing of cargoes, and pur- 
chasing of supplies, I beg leave to mention, 
that brides my being wholly unacquainted 
with such business, the distance I am from 
the ports renders my having any thing to do 
with it extremely inconvenient Commercial 
agents have indeed been appointed by Mr. 
William Lee, but they and the captains are 
continually writing for my opinion or orders or 
leave to do this and that, by which much 
time is lost to tliem, and much of mine taken 
up, to little purpose, ftwn my ignorance. I 
see clearly, however, that many of the cap- 
tains are exorbitant in their demands, and in 
some cases I think those demands are too ea- 
sily complied with by the agents, perhaps be- 
cause their commissions are in proportion to 
the expense. 1 wish, therefore, the congress 
would appoint the consuls they have a right 
to appoint by the treaty, and put into their 
hands all that sort of employment I have in 
my desk I simpose not less than fifty applica- 
tions from different ports, praying the appoint- 
ment and offering to serve gratis, for the ho- 
nour of it and the advantage it gives in trade. 
But 1 should ima^ne if consuls are appoint- 
ed they will be of our own people from Ame- 
rica, who, if they should make fortunes abroad, 
might return with them to their country. The 
commiaBions demanded by the a^nts seem to 
me, in some cases, very high. For instance, 
Mr. Schweighauser, in a late account charges 
five per cent, on the simple delivery of the to- 
baccoes to the officer of ^e farmers general in 
the port and by that means, makes the com- 
mission on the delivery of the two last car- 
goes, amount to about six hundred and thirty 
pounds sterling. As there was no sale in the 
case, he has, in order to calculate the eom- 
mission, valued the tcfoacco at ninety livres 
the hundred weight ; whereas it was, by our 
contract with the farmers, to be deliver^ at 
about forty livres. I got a fnend who was 
gcnng upon change, to inquire among the 
mercfioiite what was the custom ki such cases 
of delivery. 1 Md enclosed Umb result he 
has given me of his kiqttiriea In consequence, 

1 have re fb se d to pay the commsuMO ef ive 


per cent on this article ; and I know not why 
It was, as is said, agreed with him, at the time 
of his appointment, that he should have five 
per cent on his transactions, if the custom is 
only two per cent., as by information. 

“ I have mentioned above, the application of 
several states to borrow money in Europe, on 
which I beg leave to remark, that when the 
general congress are endeavouring to obtain 
a loan, these separate attempts do interfere, 
and are extremly inconvenient, especially 
where some of the agents are impowered to 
oflfer a higher interest, and some have powers 
in that respect unlimited. We have like- 
wise lately had applications from three seve- 
ral states to this court, to be furnished with 
great quantities of arms, ammunition, and 
clothing, or with money upon credit to buy 
them ; and from one state, to be supplied with 
naval stores and ships of war. These agent^ 
finding that they had not interest to obtain 
such grant^ have severally applied to me, and 
seem to think it my duty, as minister for the 
United States, to support and enforce their 
particular demands. 1 have endeavoured to 
do so, but I find the ministers do not like 
these separate applications, and seem to think 
that they should properly come only through 
congress, to whom the several states, in such 
cases, ought first to make known their wants, 
and then the congress could instruct their 
minister accordingly. This would save the 
king's ministers a good deal of trouble, and 
the several states the expense of these par- 
ticular agents, concerning whom 1 would add 
a little remark ; that we have in America, 
too readily, in various instances, given faith 
to the pretensions of strangers from Europe, 
who OTOr their services as persons who have 
powerful friends and great interest in their 
own country, and by that means obtain con- 
tracts, orders, or commissions to procure what 
we want ; and who, when they come here, 
are totally unknown, and have no other cre- 
dit but what such commissions give them ; or 
if known, the commissions do not add so much 
to their credit, as they diminish that of their 
employers. 

** I have received two letters from a French- 
man settled in one of the ports of Barbery, of- 
fering himself to act as our minister with the 
emperor, with whom he pretended to be in- 
timate, and acquainting me that his imperial 
majesty wondered we had never sent to thank 
him for being the first power on this side the 
Atlantic that had acknowledged our independ- 
ence, and opened his ports to us; advising 
that we should send the emperor a present 
On inquiring at the office in whose departr 
ment Afirica is included, I learnt the charac- 
ter of this man to be such, that it was not 
safe to have any correspondence with him, 
and therefore did not answer his letter. I 
s^ipose eoDgresvhas. leoeived tfie memorial 
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we presented to this court respecting the 
Barbary stat^^ and requesting the king’s 
good offices with them agreeabfe to the trea- 
ty, and also the answer expressing the king’s 
readiness to perform those good offices when- 
ever the congress should send us instructions, 
and make provisions for the necessary pre- 
sents: or if these papers have not yet got to 
hand, they will be found among the copies 
carried over by Mr. Adams, and therefore I 
only mention them by way of remembrance. 
Whenever a treaty with the emperor shall 
be intended, I suppose some of our naval stores 
will be an acceptable present, and the expec- 
tation of continued supplies of such stores, a 
powerful motive for entering into and conti- 
nuing a friendship. 

“ f should send you copies of several other 
memorials and public pape^ but as Mr. 
Adams goes in the same ship, and has the 
whole of our transactions during his time, it 
is not so necessary by this vessm. 

“ The disposition of this nation, in general, 
continues friendly towards us and our cause ; 
and I do not see the least diminution of it, ex- 
cept among the West India merchants and 
planters, whose losses have rendered them a 
little discontented. 

“ Spain has been long acting as a mediator, 
but arming all the time most vigorously. Her 
naval force is now very great indeed ; and as 
her last proposition of a long truce, in which 
America should be included and treated with, 
as independent in fact, though not expressly 
acknowledged as such, has teen lately reject- 
ed by England, it is now thought that her 
open junction with France in the war is not 
far distant. The commissioners here have a 
power in general terms to treat of peace, 
friendship, and commerce with European 
states, but I apprehend this is scarce explicit 
enough to authorize one to treat of such a 
truce, if the proposition should again come 
upon the tapis. I therefore wish the congress 
to consider of it, and give such powers as 
may be necessary to whom they may think 
proper; that if a favourable opportunity of 
making an advantageous treaty should offer, 
it may not be slipt. 

“Admiral Arbuthnot, who was going to 
America with a large convoy and some troops, 
has been detainea by a little attempt upon 
Jersey ; and contrary winds since that affiiir 
was over, have detained him farther until 
within these few daya 

“ Since I began writing this letter I have 
received a packet from the committee by way 
of Statia and Holland, sent by Mr. Lovell, con- 
taining his letters of December 8, Janiiary 
29, and Febuary 8, with one from the presi- 
dent, dated January 3. Several papers are 
mention^ as sent with them, and by other 
opportunities, but none are come to hand, ex- 
cept the resolution to postpone the attempt 


upon Canada, and these are the first despatches 
received here since the date of those sent by 
the marquis de la Fayette. 

“I have also just received a letter from Mr. 
Bingham, acquainting me that the ships 
Deane and the General Gates, are just arriv- 
ed at Martinico, and apply to him to be careen- 
ed, refitted, and procure a fresh supply of pro- 
visions ; and that though he has no orders, 
he must draw upon me for the expense. I 
think it right to acquaint you thus early that 
I shall be obliged to protest his bills. 1 have 
just obtained from his majesty, orders to the 
government of Gaudoloupe, to make reason- 
able reparation to captain Giddins of New- 
burg, for the loss of this vessel, sunk in mis- 
take by a battery of that island. 

“ Great preparations are now making here, 
with much activity in all the sea ports, taking 
up transports, and building small vessels proper 
for landing of troops, &:c., so that many think 
an invasion of England or Ireland is intended. 
The intention, whatever it is, may change ; 
but the opinion of such an intention, which 
seems to prevail in England, may tend to keep 
their troops and ships at home. 

“ General and lord Howe, generals Corn- 
wallis and Grey, colonel Montresor, captain 
Hammond, and others, have formally given 
it as their opinion in parliament, that the con- 
quest of America is impracticable. This 
week, as we hear, John Maxwell, esquire, 
Joseph Galloway, esquire, Andrew Allen, 
esquire, John Patterson, Theophilus Morris, 
Enoch Story, and Jatez Fisher, are to be ex- 
amined to prove the contrary. One would 
think the first set were likely to be the best 
judges. Be pleased to present my dutiful re- 
spects to the congress, and assure them of my 
most faithful services. 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Sir Edward Newenham^ Dublin. 

“Pab 8Y, May 27, 1779. 

“ Sir, — I should sooner have sent this pass- 
port, but that I hoped to have had the other 
from this court in time to send with it If 
you should stay a few days in England, and 
will let me know how it may be directed to 
you, I can send iV to you per post 

“ I received some time since a letter from 
a person at Belfast, informing me that a great 
number of people in those parts were desirous 
of going to settle in America, if passports could 
be obtained for them and their effects, and re- 
ferring me to you for future information. I 
shall always be ready to afford every assist- 
ance and security in my power to sucli un- 
dertakings, when they are really meant, and 
are not merely schemes of trade with views 
of introducing English manufiictures into 
America, under pretence of their being the 
substance of persons going there to settle. 
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“ I admire the spirit with which I see the 
Irish are at lengfth determined to claim some 
fidiare of that freedom of commerce, which is 
the right of all mankind, but which they have 
been so long deprived of by the abominable 
selfishness of their fellow-subj^ts. To en- 
joy all the advanti^es of the climate, soil and 
situation in which God and nature have placed 
us, is as clear a right as that of breathing ; and 
can never be jusSy taken from men but as a 
punishment for some atrocious crime. 

** The English have long seemed to think 
it a right which none could have but them- 
selves. Their injustice has already cost them 
dear, and if persisted in, will be their ruin. 

“ I have the honour to be, with great es- 
teem, sir, B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Th General Oates. 

“ Pamy, June 2, 1779. 

“ Dbar Sir, — I received your obliging let- 
ter by the chevalier de Ramandi^ who ap- 
pears extremely sensible of the civilities he 
received at Boston, and very desirous of being 
serviceable to the American cause ; his wound 
is not yet right, os he tells me there is a part 
of the bone still to be cut off. But he is other- 
wise well and cheerful, and has a great re- 
spect for you. 

“ The pride of England was never so hum- 
bled by any thing as by your capitulation of Sa- 
ratoga, (Oct 17, 1777 ;) they have not yet got 
over it, though a little elevated this spring by 
their success against the French commerce. 
But the growing apprehension of having Spain 
too upon their hands, has lately brought them 
down to a humble seriousness that begins to 
appear even in ministerial discourses, and the 
papers of ministerial writers. All the happy 
effects of that transaction for America, are not 
generally known ; I may some time or other 
acquaint the world with some of them. When 
shall we meet again in cheerful converse, 
talk over our adventures, and finish with a 
quiet game of chess 1 

“ The little dissentions between particular 
states in America are much modified in 
England, and they once had great hopes from 
them. I consider them with you as the effects 
of apparent security ; which do not afiect the 
grand points of independence, and adherence 
to treaties ; and which will vanish at a re- 
newed appearance of danger. This court 
continues neartUy our friend, and the whole 
nation are warm in our favour; excepting 
only a few West Indians, and merchants in 
that trade, whe^ losses make them a little 
unea^. 

“ With sincere and great esteem and affec- 
tion I am ever, dear sir, your most obedient, 
and most humble servant, 

‘♦R FRANKLIN.” 


Richard Bache.* 

“ Pa»y, June 2, 2779. 

“ I AM very eatfy about the efforts Messrs. 
L. and ’^^are using (as you tell me) to injure 
me on that side of the water. I trust in the 
justice of the congress that they will listen to 
no accusations against me, that I have not first 
been acquainted with, and had an opportunity 
of answering. I know those gentlemen have 
plenty of ill-will to me, though I have never 
done to either of them the smallest inmry, or 
given the least just cause of offence. But my 
too great reputation and the general good-will 
this people nave for me, the respect they show 
me, and even the compliments they make me, 
all grieve those unhappy gentlemen ; unhap- 
py indeed in their tempers, and in the dark 
uncomfortable passions of jealousy, anger, 
suspicion, envy, and malice. It is enough for 
good minds to be affected at other people’s 
misfortunes ; but they that are vexed at every 
body’s good luck, can never be happy : I take 
no other revenge of such enemies, than to 
let them remain in the miserable situation in 
which their malignant natures have placed 
them, by endeavouring to support on estima- 
ble character; and thus by continuing the 
reputation the world has hitherto indulged 
me with, I shall continue them in their pre- 
sent state of damnation ; and I am not dispos- 
ed to reverse my conduct for the alleviation of 
their torments. 

“ I am surprised to hear that my grandson. 
Temple Franklin, being with me, should be 
an objection against me, and that there is a ca- 
bal for removing him. Methinks it is rather 
some merit that I have rescued a valuable 
young man from the danger of being a Tory, 
and fixed him in honest republican Whig- 
principles ; as I think from the integrity of 
his disposition, his industry, his early sagaci- 
ty, and uncommon abilities for business, he 
may in time become of great service to his 
country. It is enough that I have lost my 
son, would they add my grandson ! An old 
man of 70, 1 undertook a winter voyage at 
the command of the congress, and for the pub- 
lic service, with no other attendant to take 
care of me. I am continued here in a fo- 
reign country, where, if I am sick, his filial 
attention comforts me, and, if I die, I have a 
child to close my eyes and take care of my re- 
mains. His dutiful behaviour towards me, 
and his diligence and fidelity in business, are 
both pleasing and useful to me. His conduct 
as my private secretary has been unexception- 
able, and 1 am confiaent the congress will 
never think of separating us. 

** I have had a great deal of pleasure in 
Benf toa "Tis a good honest lad, and will 
make, I think, a valuable man. He had made 

* Wbo mairiadSarab, ihe ooly daughter of Dr. fVaak- 
lin. ^ 

t R» eldaal graadaon, Bdalaoiia FraakUa Bache. 
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as much proficiency in his learning as the 
boarding school he wnB at could well afford 
him, an^ after some consideration where to 
find a better for him I at length fixed on send- 
ing him to Geneva. I had a good opportuni- 
ty by a geotieman of that city, who had a 
place fin* him in his chaise, and has a son of 
about the same age at the same school. He 
promised to take care of him, and enclosed 1 
send you the letters 1 have since received re- 
lating to him and from him. He went very 
cheerfully, and I understand is very happy. I 
miss his company on Sundays at dinner. But 
if 1 live and I can find a little leisure, I shall 
make the journey next spring to see him, and 
to see at the same time the old 13 United 
States of Switzerland. 

“ Thanks be to God, I continue well and 
hearty. Undoubtedly I grow older, but I 
think the last ten years have made no great 
difference. I have sometimes the gout, hut 
they say that is not so much a disease or a 
remedy. God bless you. I am ypur affec- 
tionate father, R FRANKLIN.” 


** Mrs. Bache. 

** Pa«sy. Junes, 1779. 

“ Dbar Sally, — have before me your let- 
ters of Oct 22 and Jan. 17th : they are the only 
ones 1 received from you in the course of 
eighteen months. If you knew how happy 
your letters make me, and considered how 
many miscarry, I think you would write of- 
tener. 

I am much obliged to the Miss Cliftons 
for the kind care they took of mv house and 
furniture.* Present my thankml acknow- 
ledgments to them, and tell them I wish them 
all sorts of happiness. 

** The clay medallion oi me you say you 

f ave to Mr. H^kinson was the first of the 
ind made in France. A variety of others 
have been made since of diffbrent sizes; some 
to be set in lids of snuff* boxes, and some so 
small as to be worn in rings ; and the num- 
bers sold are incredible. These, with the 
pictures, busts, and prints, (d!* which copies 
upon copies are spread every where) have 
made your father’s face as well known as that 
of the moon, so that he durst not do any thing 
that would oblige him to run away, as his 
phiz would discover him wherever he should 
venture to show it It is said by learned 
etymologists that the name Doll, for the 
images children play with, is derived from 
the word Idol; firom the number of doUs now 
made of him, he may be truly said, in that 
sense, to be i-doUr4zed in this country. 

**I think you did right to stay out of town 
till the summer was over far the sake of your 
child’s health. I hope you will get out again 
this sonimer during tlm hot months; forlbe- 
swapstioa of pinia4tii*ia 

annjr. 


gin to love the little creature from your de- 
scription of her. 

“1 was charmed with the account you give 
me of your industry, the table-cloths of your 
own spinning. Sue. but the latter part of the 
niragraph, Uiat you had sent for linen from 
rVance, because weaving and flax were grown 
dear; alas, that dissolved the charm; and 
your sending for long black pins, and lace, 
and feathers ! disgust me as much as if you 
had put salt into my strawberries. The spin- 
ning, I see, is laid aside, and you are to he 
droA^ for the ball ! you seem not to know, 
my dear daughter, that of all the dear things 
in this world, idleness is the dearest, except 
mischief. 

“The project you mention of removing 
Temple from me was an unkind one ; to de- 
prive an old man sent to serve his country in 
a foreign one, of the comfort of a child to at- 
tend him, to assist him in health and take 
care of him in sickness, would be cruel, if it 
was practicable. In this case it could not be 
done ; for as the pretended suspicions of him 
are groundless, and his behaviour in every 
respect unexceptionable; 1 should not part 
with the child, but with the employment — 
But 1 am confident that whatever may be 
proposed by weak or malicious people, the 
congress is too wise and too good to think of 
treating me in that manner. 

“ if I should live long enough to want 

it, is like to be another comfort to me : as 1 
intend him for a Presbyterian as well as a 
Republican, 1 have sent him to finish bis edu- 
cation at Geneva. He is much grown, in 
very good health, draws a little, as you will 
see by the enclosed, learns Latin, writing, 
arithmetic and dancing, and speaks FVen^ 
better than English. He made a translation 
of your last letter to him, so that some of your 
works may now appear in a foreign language. 
He has not been long from me. I send toe 
accounts 1 have of him, and 1 shall put him 
in mind of writii^ to you. I cannot j^pose 
to you to part with your own dear Will : I 
must one of these days go back to see him ; 
happy to be once more alTtogether ! but futu- 
rities are uncertain. Teach him however in 
the mean time todirect his worship more pro- 
perly, far the deity of Hercules is now quite 
out of fiudiion. 

“ The present you mention as sent by me, 
was rather that of a merchant at Bonrdsaux:, 
for be would never give me any account of 
it, and neither Temple nor I ka^ any thing 
of the particulsrs. 

“ When I began to read account of the 

high prices of goods, * apakr of gknes seven 
dMurs, a yard of common gause twentyfour 
dollars, and tkatit now required a fortune to 
maintain a familu m a very floSn wayC I 
expected yon wouM oooclode with telling me, 
that every body as well as yourself was grown 
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frugal and industrious ; and I could scarce be- 
lieve my eyes in reading forward, that, ‘ there 
never was so much dressing and pleasure go- 
ing an and that you yourself wanted black 
pins and feathers from France^ to appeu*, I 
suppose, m the mode ! This leads me to ima- 
gine that perhaps, it is not so much that the 
goods are grown dear, as that the money is 
grown cheap, as every thing else will do 
when excessively plenty; and that people 
are still as easy nearly in their circumstance 
as when a pair of glove might be had for half 
a crown. The war indeed may in some de- 
gree raise the prices of goods, and the high 
taxe which are necessary to support the war 
may make our frugality necessa^ ; and as 1 
am always preaching that doctrine, I cannot 
in conscience or in decency encourt^e the 
contrary, by my example, in furnishing my 
children with foolish modes and luxuries. I 
therefore send all the articles you desire that 
are useful and necessary, and omit the rest ; 
for as you say you should * have great pride 
in wearing any iking I send, and shaming 
it as your fath^'s taste I must avoid giv- 
ing you an opportunity of doing that with 
either lace or feathers. If you wear your 
cambric ruffles as I do, and take care not to j 
mend the holes, they will come in time to be 
lace ; and feathers, my dear girl, may be had 
in America from every cock’s tail. 

“ If you happen agam to see general Wash- 
ington, assure him of my very great and sin- 
cere respect, and tell him that ml the old ge- 
nerals here amuse themselves in studying 3ie 
accounts of his operations, and approve high- 
ly of his conduct 

“Present my affectionate regards to all 
friends that inquire after me, particularly 
Mr. Duffield and family, and write oftener, 
my dear child, to B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Marquis de la Fayette^ at Havre-de- Grace. 

" Pahy, August 19, 1779. 

“ Dear Sir, — I have just now received 
your favour of the 17th. I wrote to you a 
day or two ago, and have little to add. You 
ask my opinion, what conduct the English 
will probaoly hdd on this occasion, and whe- 
ther they will not rather propose a negotia- 
tion for a peace : I have but one rule to go by 
in judging of those people, which im that I 
whatever is prudent mr them to da thi^ will 
omit; and what is most imprudent to be 
done, they will do it This, like all other 
general rules, may sometime have its excep- 
tions ; but I think it will bold good for the 
most part, at least while the present ministry 
continues, or rather while the present mad- 
man has the choice of ministers. 

“ You desire to know whether I am satisfied 
with the ministers here 1 It is impossible for 


any to be more so. I see they exert them- 
selves greatly in the common cause, and do 
every ming for us they can. We can wish 
for nothing more, unless our great want of 
money should make us wish for a subsidy, to 
enable us to act more vigorously in expelling 
the enemy from their remaining posts, and re- 
ducing Canada. But their own expenses are 
so great, that I cannot press such an addition 
to It I hope, however, that we shall get some 
supplies or arms and ammunition ; and per- 
ha|^ when they can be spared, some ships to 
aid in reducing New York and Rhode Island. 
At present I Imow of no good opportunity 
of writing to America. There are merchant 
ships continually going, but they are very un- 
certain conveyances. I long to hear of your 
safe arrival in England : but the winds are 
adverse, and we must have patience. 

“B. FRANKUN.” 

To the samCy with the sword ordered by con- 
gress. 

“ Pabsv, August 24, 1779. 

“Sir, — The congress, sensible of your 
merit towards the United States, but unable 
adequately to reward it, determined to pre- 
sent you with a sword, as a small mark of 
their grateful acknowledgment. They direct- 
ed it to be ornamented with suitable devices. 
Some of the principal actions of the war, in 
which you distinguished yourself by your 
bravery and conduct, are therefore represent- 
ed upon it These, with a few emblematic 
figures, all admirably well executed, make its 
principal value. By the help of the exquisite 
artists France affords, I find it easy to express 
every thing but the sense we have of your 
worth, and our obligations to you. For this, 
figures and even words are found insufficient. 

“I therefore only add, that with the most 
perfect esteem and respect, I have the honour 
to be, &c. B. FRANKLIN. 

“ P. S. My grandson goes to Havre with the 
sword, and wSl have the honour of present- 
it to you.” 


The Reply. 

" Havre, August 29, 1779. 

“ Sir,— Whatever expectations might have 
been raised from thesense of past favours, the 
goodness of the United States for me has ever 
Been such, that on every occasion it far sur- 
passes any idea I could have conceived. A 
new proof of that flattering truth, I find in 
the noble present, which congress have been 
pleased to nonourme with, and which isoi^r- 
ed in such a manner by your excellency as 
will exceed any thing, but the feelings of my 
unbounded gratitude. Some of the devices I 
cannot help finding too honourable a reward 
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far those di^bt services, which in concert 
with my fellow-soldiers, and under the god- 
like American hero's oilers, I had the good 
luck to render. The sight of these actions, 
where I was a witness American bravery 
and patriotic spirit, I shall ever enjoy with that 
pleasure which becomes a heart glowing with 
love for the nation, and the most ardent zeal 
Ibr their glory and happiness. 

** Assurances of gratitude, which I beg 
leave to present to your excellency, are much 
inadequate to my f^lingfs, and nothing, but 
those sentiments may properly acknowledge 
your kindness towards me. The polite man- 
ner in which Mr. Temple Franklin was 
pleased to deliver that inestimable sword, lays 
me under great obligations to him, and de- 
mands my particular thanks. — With the most 
perfect respect, I have the honour to be, &c. 

“ LA FAYETTE.” 


** James Lovell. 

“ Pasby, September 30, 1779 2, P. M. 

“Sir, — have received within these few 
days a number of despatches from you, which 
have arrived by the Mercury and otlier vessels. 
Hearing but this instant of an opportunity 
from Bourdeaux, and that the courier sets out 
from Versailles at five thb evening, I em- 
brace it just to let you know, that I have de- 
livered the letters from congress to the king, 
and have laid tlie invoices of supplies desired 
(with a translation) before the ministers, and 
though I have not yet received a positive 
answer, I have good reason to believe I shall 
obtain most of them, if not all : but as this de- 
mand will cost the court a vast sum, and 
their expenses in the war is prodigious, 1 
beg I may not be put under the necessity, by 
occasional drafts on me, to ask for more money 
than is required to pay our bills for interest 
I must protest those I have advice of from 
Martinico and New Orleans (even if they 
were drawn by permission of congress) for 
want of money ; and I wish the committee of | 
commerce would caution their correspondents 
not to embarrass me with their billa I put 
into my pocket nothing of the allowance con- 
gress has been pleased to make me, 1 shall 
pay it all in honouring their drafts, and sup- 
porting their credit, but do not let me be 
burdened with supporting the credit of eve- 
ry one who has claims on the boards of com- 
merce or the navy. I shall write fully by the 
Mercury ; 1 send you some of the latest news- 
papers, and have the honour to be, d&c. 

“R FRANKLIN.” 


^ Mr, Brigden^ London, 

>«Pamy. October 2,1779. 

** Dbae Sir, — I received your fiivour of the 
ITth past, and the two Mimdes of copper are 
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since come to hand. The metal seems to be 
very good, and the price reasonable, but I 
have not yet received the orders necessary to 
justify my making the purchase propo^. 
There has indeed been on intention to strike 
copper coin, that may not only be useful as 
small change, but serve other purposes. In- 
stead of repeating continually upon every 
half-penny the dull story that every body 
knows, (and what would have been no loss 
to mankind if nobody had ever known,) that 
George III. is King of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, &c. &c. To put on one side some 
important Proverb of Solomon, some pious 
moral, prudential, or economical precept, the 
frequent inculcation of which, by seeing it 
every time one receives a piece of money, 
might make an impression upon the mind, 
especially of young persons, and tend to regu- 
late their conduct ; such as on some. The Jear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; on 
others, Honesty is the best ^icy ; on others, 
He that by the plow toould thrive, himself 
must either hold or drive ; on others. Keep 
thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee ; on 
others, A penny saved is a penny got ; on 
others. He that buys what he has no need of, 
will soon be forced to sell his necessaries ; on 
others. Early to bed and early to rise, will 
make a man healthy, wealthy, and wise ; and 
so on to a great variety. The other side it 
was proposed to fill with good designs, drawn 
and engraved by the best artists in France, 
of all the different species of barbarity with 
which the English have carried on the war 
in America, expressing every abominable cir- 
cumstance of their cruelty and inhumanity, 
that figures can express, to make an impres- 
sion on the minds of posterity os strong and 
durable as that on the copper. This resolution 
has been a long time foreborne, but the late 
burning of defenceless towns in Connecticut, 
on the flimsy pretence that the people fired 
from behind their houses, when it is known 
to have been premeditated and ordered from 
England, will probably give the finishing pro- 
vocation, and may occasion a vast demand for 
your metal. 

“I thankyou for your kind wishes respect- 
ing my health, I return them most coruially 
fourfold into your own bosom. Adieu. 

“B. FRANKUN.” 


“ John Jay, Esq. Presidem of Congress, 

'• Pasby, October 4tb, 1779. 

“ Sir, — I received the letter your excellency 

did me the honour to write to me of the of 

June last, enclosing acts of congress, respect- 
ing bills of excban^^e tor two millions tour 
hundred thousands livres toumms, drawn on 
me in tovour of M. de Beaumarchais. The 
bills have not yet appeared, but I shall accept 
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when they do, relying on the care of 
ceitpretB to enable me to pay them. As to 
the accounts of that gentleman, neither the 
«oaimiBsioner8 when we were all together, 
®or myself since, have ever been able to ob- 
tiun a sight of them, though repeatedly pro- 
mised, and I begin to give over all expecta- 
tion of them ; indeed if 1 had them, I should 
not be able to do much with them, or to con- 1 
trovert any thing I might doubt in them, be- 1 
ing unacquainted with the transactions and i 
agreements on which they must be founded, 
and having small skill in accounts. Mr. Ross 
and Mr. Williams pressing me to examine 
and settle theirs, I have been obliged to re - 1 
quest indifferent persons, expert in such bu- 1 
siness, to do it for me, subject to the revision 
of congress ; and I should wish that my time 
and attention were not taken up by anv con- 
cerns in mercantile affairs, and thereby di- 
verted from others more important 

“ The letters of congress to the king were 
very graciously received ; 1 have earnestly 
preset the supplies desired, and the ministers 
(who are extremly well disposed towards us) 
are now actually studying the means of fur- 
nishing them. The assistance of Spain is 
hoped for. We expect to hear from thence 
in a few days. The quantity is great, and will 
cost a vast sum. I have this day accepted 
three of your drafts, part of the three hundred 
and sixty thousand livres drawn for on the 9th 
of June: but when I ask for money to ‘pay j 
them, I must mention that as they were drawn 
to purchase military stores, an abatement 
equal to the value may be made of the quan- 
tity demanded from hence. For I am really 
ashamed to be always worrying the ministers 
for more money. And as to the private loans 
expected, 1 wrote in a former letter that our 
puUic cr^it was not yet sufficiently establish- 
ed, and that the loan in Holland had not ex- 
ce^ed eighty thousand florins, to which there 
has since oeen no addition. A Mr. Neufville 
came from thence to me last spring, propos- 
ing to procure great sums if he might be em- 
ployed for that purpose, and the business 
taken away from the house that had com- 
menced it. Hifl terms at first were very ex- 
travagant, such as that all the estates real 
and personal in the thirteen j^vinces should 
be mortgaged to him, that a fiftli part of the 
capital sum borrowed should every year for 
five years he laid out in commodities ^d sent 
to Holland consigned to him, to remain in his 
hands till the term (ten years) stipulated for 
final payment was completed, as a security 
the punctuality of it; when he was to 
di«w the usual commissions : that dl vessels 
or merchandize, coming finom America to Eu- 
rope, should be consigi^ to him or his cor- 
resp^ents, dzc. As J rejected these 
witn some indignation, he came down to the 
Mofereesonsble onesrf doing the humaam as 


it was done by the other house, who, he said, 
could do no more, being destitute (ff the iw- 
terest which he possesi^ I did not care ab- 
ruptly to change a house, that had in other 
respects been very friendly and serviceaUe 
to us, and thereby throw a slur up<m their 
credit without a certainty of mending our 
affairs by it ; and therefore, told Mr. Neufville 
that if he could procure and show me a list 
of subscribers amounting to the sum he men- 
tioned, or near i^ 1 would comply with his 
proposition. This he readily and confidenUy 
undertook to da But after three months, 
during which he acquainted me from time to 
time, that the favourable moment was not yet 
come, I received instead of the subscription, 
a new set of propositions, among the terms of 
which were an additional one per cent, and 
a patent from congress, appointing him and 
his sons * commissioners for trade and navi- 
gation^ and treasurers of the general con- 
gress^ and of every private state of the thir- 
teen United States of North America^ through 
the seven United Provinces^ with other ex- 
travagancies, which I mention, that it may be 
understood, why I have dropt correspondence 
on this subject, with a man who seemed to 
me a vain promiser, extremely self interested, 
and aiming chiefly to make an appearance 
without smidity ; and who, I understand in- 
tends applying directly to congress, some of 
his friends censuring me as neglecting the 
public interest in not coming into his mea- 
sures. The truth is, that I have no expec- 
tations from Holland, whilst interest received 
there from other nations is so high, and our 
credit there so low ; while particular Ameri- 
can states offer higher interest than the con- 
gress ; and even our offering to raise our in- 
terest tends to sink our credit. My sole de- 
pendence now is upon this court: I think 
reasonable assistance may be obtained here, 
but I wish I may not be obliged to fati^e it 
too much with my applications, lest it should 
pow tired of the connexion. Mr. Ross has 
lately demanded of me near twenty thousand 
pounds sterling, due to him from the com- 
mittee of commerce, but I have been obliged 
to refuse him, as well as an application made 
last week by Mr. Izard for more money, 
though he has already had 2,500 guineas, 
and another from Mr. Arthur Lw, though he 
has had five hundred guine^ since the 
news of his being out of this commission. 
He writes me thatlie will return to America 
forthwith if I do not undertake to supply his 
expenses : as I see no likelihood of his being 
r^eived at Madrid, I could not but approve 
his resolution. 

“We had reason to expect some great 
even^ from the action of the fleets this sum- 
mer in the Channel, Imt they are all now in 
port witfacmthainiig effected any The 
junetkm was kle, aod the length of tm 
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Brest squadron was at sea, equal to an East 
India voyaj^, partly on the hot Spanish coast, 
occasioned a sickness among the people that 
made their return necessary : they had chas- 
ed the English fleet, which refus^ the <»m- 
bat — ^The sick men are recovering fast since 
they were landed ; and the prc^xj^ descent 
on England does not yet seem to be quite given 
up, as the troops are not witlidrawn from the 
ports. Holland has not yet granted the suc- 
cours required by the Eng[lish, nor even given 
an answer to the requisition presented by sir 
Joseph York. The aids will be refused, and 
as the refusal must be disagreeable, it is post- 
poned from time to time. The expectations 
of assistance from Russia and Prussia seem 
also to have failed the English, and they are 
as much at a loss to find eflective friends in 
Europe, as they have been in America. Portu- 
gal seems to have a better disposition towards 
us than heretofore. About thirty of our peo- 
ple taken, and set ashore on one of her islands 
the English, were maintained comfortably 
by the governor during their stay there, fur- 
nished with every necessary, and sent to Lis- 
bon, where, on inquiry to whom payment was 
to be made for the expense they had occasion- 
ed, they were told that no reimbursement 
was expected, that it was the queen’s bounty, 
who had a pleasure in showing hospitality to 
strangers in distress. 1 have presented thanks 
by the PortuGfuese amlmssador here in behalf 
of the congress: and I am given to under- 
stand that probably, in a little time, the ports 
of that nation will be as open to us as those of j 
Spain. What relates to Spain I suppose Mr. 
Lee informs you of. 

“The sword ordered by congress for the 
marquis de la Fayette, beingat length finished, 
I sent it down to him at Havre, where he was 
with the troops intended for the invasion. I 
wrote a letter with it, and received an answer, 
copies of both which I enclose, together with 
a description of the sword, and drawings of the 
work upon it, which was executed by the best 
artists in Paris, and cost altogether two hun- 
dred guineas. The present has given him 
great pleasure, and some of the circumstances 
have been agreeable to the nation. 

“Our cartel goes on: a second cargo of 
American prisoners, one hundred and nineteen 
in number, being arrived and exchanged. Our 
privateers have dismissed a great number at 
•ea, taking their written paroles to be given 
up in exchan^ for so many of our people in 
their gaols. This is not yet quite agreed to 
on the other side, but some expectations are 

f iven me that it may take place. Certainly 
umanity would find its account in the prac- 
tice of exchanging upon parole, as all the hor- 
rors of imprisonment, with the loss of time 
and health, might be prevented by it 

“ We continue to insult the coasts of these 
loivb of tibe ocean with our little cruiam. A 


small cotter, which was fitted out as a pri- 
vateer at Dunkirk, called the Black Prince, 
has taken, ransomed, burnt, and destroyed 
above thirty sail of their vessels within these 
three montha The owners are about to give 
her a consort, called the Black Princess, fiw 
whom they ask a commission. The prisonere 
brought in, serve to exchange our country- 
men, which makes me more willing to encou- 
rage ‘Such armaments, though they occasion 
a good deal of trouble. 

“ Qiptain, now commodore, Jones, put to 
sea this summer with a little squadron consist- 
ing of a ship of forty guns, the Alliance, ano- 
ther frigate of twenty, with some armed cut- 
ters, all under American colours, with congress 
commissions. He has sent in several prizes, 
has ^eatly alarmed the coast of Ireland and 
Scotland; and we just now hear, that going 
north about, he fell in with a number of ships 
from the Baltic, convoyed by a fifty gun ship 
and a twenty-four gun frigate, both of whicn 
he took after an obstinate engagement, and 
forced several of the others a^ore. This 
news is believed, but we wait the confirmation 
and the particulars. 

“The blank commissions remaining of 
those sent to us here, are all signed by Mr. 
Hancock, which occasions some difficulty. 
If congress approves of my continuing to issue 
such commissions, I wish to have afresh sap- 
ply, with the other necessary papers, instruc- 
tions. rules, bonds, dtc. of which none are now 
left. 

“ M. le comte de Maillebois, esteemed one 
of the best generals in this country, and who 
loves our cause, has given me a memorial, 
containing a project for raising a corps here 
for your service, which I promised to lay be- 
fore congress, and accordingly enclose a copy : 
I know nothing of the sentiments of congress 
on the subject of introducing foreign troops 
among us, and therefore could give no expec- 
tation that the plan would be adopted. It 
will, however, be a pleasure to him to know, 
that his good will to serve them has been ac- 
ceptable to congress. 

“ A major Borre, who has been in America, 
and some other officers who have quitted our 
service in disgust, endeavour to give an idea 
here that our nation does not love the French. 
I take all occasions to place in view the re- 
gard shown by congress to good French offi- 
cers, as a piwf that the slight these gentle- 
men complain of is j^ticular to themselves, 
and jntibably the enect of their own misbe- 
haviour. I wish for the future, whenever 
any of this sort of pwple leave our armies to 
come home, some little sketch their con- 
duct or character may be sent me, with the 
real causes of their resigning or depaituie, 
that I may be more Me to justify our eoim- 
try. 

“Here are returned in the last cart^ a 
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namber of French sailors, who had engaged 
witii captain Cunningham^ were taken in com> 
ing home with one of bis prizes, and have 
been near two years in English prisons. 
They demand their wages and share of prize 
mon^. 1 send their claim as taken b^re 
the officers of the classes at Dunkirk. I know 
nothing of the agreement, they allege was 
made with them. Mr. Hodge perhaps can 
settle the affiiir so that they may have justice 
done them. These sort of things give me a 
great deal of trouble. Several of these men 
nave made personal applications to me, and I 
must hear all their stories though I cannot re- 
dress them. I enclose also the claim of two 
gunners upon a prize made by the Boston, 
captain Tucker. I am persuaded the congress 
wish to see justice done to the meanest stran- 
ger that has served them : it is justice that 
establisheth a nation. The Spanish ambas- 
sador here delivered me several complaints 
against our cruizers. 1 imagine that all the 
injuries complained of, are not justly charge- 
able to us; some of the smaller English 
cruizers having pillaged Spanish vessels under 
American colours, of which we have proof 
upon oath. And also that no such American 
privateers as are said to have committed these 
robberies after coming out of Nantes, have 
ever been known there, or in any other part 
of Prance, or even to have existed. But if 
any of the complaints are well founded, I have 
assured the ambassador, that the guilty will 
be punished, and reparation made. The 
Swedish ambassador also complains of the 
taking of a ship of his nation by captain Lnn- 
dais, the master of which lays his damages at 
sixty thousand livres. I understand it was 
his own fault that he was stopt, as he did not 
show his papers. Perhaps this, if proved, 
may enable us to avoid the damages. 

“ Since writing the above, I have received 
the following farther particulars of the action 
between commodore Jones and the English 
men of war. The 44 gun ship is new, hav- 
ing been but six months off the stocks, she is 
called the Sernpis ; the other of 20 guns is 
the Countess of Scarborough. He bad before 
taken a number of valuable prizes, particular- 
ly a rich ship bound to Quebec, which we 
suppose he may have sent to America. The 
English, from mistaken intelligence, imagin- 
ing he had a body of troops with him to make 
descents, have had all tneir northern coasts 
alarmed, and been put to very expensive move- 
ments of troops, &c. The extravagant luxury 
©four country in the midst ofall its distresses, 
is to me amazing ; when the difficulties are so 
groat to find remittances, to pay for the arms 
and ammunition necessary for our defence, 1 
am astonished and vexed to find upon inquiry, 
that much the greatest part of tne congress 
interest bills come to pay for tea, and a great 
part of the remainder is oidered to be laia out 


in gewgaws and superfluities. It makes me 
grudge the trouble of examining, entering, 
and accepting them, which indeed takes a 
great deal of time. I yesterday learnt from 
M. de Monthieu, that every thing necessary 
for equipping two frigates of 36 guns, such as 
sailcloth, cordage, anchors, &c. which we 
sent to the congress from hence two years 
since, remained stored in the warehouses of his 
correspondent, Mr. Carrabass, at Cape Fran- 
cois, having never been called for. Probably 
by the miscarriage of letters, the navy board 
never heard of those goods being there. I 
shall nevertheless leave the application I have 
lately made for materials for a frigate of 36 
guns, to take its course. But I send you 
herewith copies of two invoices of the cargo 
of the Therese ; one of which is what was 
sent by us, the other by M. Beaumarchais, to 
the end that inquiry may be made after the 
whole. On this occasion give me leave to re- 
mark, that of all the vast quantities of goods 
we have sent you by many different vessels 
since my being in France, we never were 
happy enough lo receive the least scrip of ac- 
knowledgment that they had ever come to 
hand, except from Mr. Langdon, of a cargo ar- 
rived at Portsmouth, and I think of one more. 
This is doubtless owing to the interruption 
correspondence has met with, and not altoge- 
ther to neglect But as such advices of re- 
ceipt may oe made in short letters, it would 
be well to send more copies. The following 
is a matter of less importance. It is two 
years, I believe, since I sent the monument 
of general Montgomery. I have heard that 
the vessel arrived in North Carolina, but no- 
thing more. 1 should be glad to know of its 
commg to hand, and whemer it is approved. 
Here it was admired for the goodness and 
beauty of the marble, and the elegant simpli- 
city of the design, the sculptor has had an en- 
graving made of it, of which I enclose a copy.* 
ft was contrived to be affixed to the wall 
within some church, or in the great room 
where the congress meet Directions for 
putting it up went with it All the parts 
were well packed in strong cases. 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ P. S. October 28, 1 kept the packet in hopes 
of sending a mwe explicit account of what 
might be expected in regard to the supplies. 
The express which was daily looked for from 
Spain, when I began this letter, arrived but 
a few days since. I am now informed that 
court is understood to be in treaty with the 
congress in America, to furnish a sum of bard 
money there, and on that account excuses 
itself from sharing in the expense of furnish- 
ing these suppliea This has a little derang- 
ed the measures intended to be taken here, 

* The monument is emeted in 8t. PavTs cMwclw 
Broadway, Ntw York. 
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nl 1 im now tdd, that the whole quantity of 
mds demanded can hardly be furnished, but 
that as toon as ^e court returns from Marly, 
the ministers will consult and do the best they 
can ibr u& The arms 1 hear are in hand 
at Charleville. I am unwilling to keep the 
packet any longer, lest she shmild arrive on 
our coasts too hir in the winter, and be blown 
off: I therefore send away the despatches. 
But if I have the result of the council in time 
to reach her by the post, 1 will send it in a 
aeparate letter. The hearty good will of 
the ministry may be depended on ; but it must 
be remembered that their present expenses 
are enormoua** 


James hovel. 

“ Passy, October 17, 1779. 

“ Sia, — The foregoing is a copy of my last. 
1 have now before me your several favours 
therein mentioned, viz. of June 13, July 9, 
and 16, and August 6. 

“ 1 received the journals of Congress from 
January 1, to June 12, which you took care to 
send me : but the volumes 1 and 2, which you 
mention, are not yet come to hand. I hear 
they are at Madrid. I know not how they 
came there, nor how well to get them from 
thence, perhaps you can easier send me ano- 
ther set 

“ As I hear of the arrival of the chevalier 
de la Luzerne, by whom I wrote a long letter 
to your committee, I presume you have receiv- 
ed it, and that it is not now necessary to send 
more copies: by this opportunity 1 write large- 
ly to the president. 

“ You ask will no one under a commission 
from the United States, &c. enclosed I send 
you a copy of the instructions I gave to com- 
modore Jones, when it was intended to send 
with him some transports and troops to make 
descents in Englanu. Had not the scheme 
been altered, by the more general one of a 
grand invasion, I know he would have en- 
deavoured to put some considerable towns to 
a high ransom or burnt them. He sailed 
witb^t the troops ; but he nevertheless would 
have attempted Leith, and went into the Firth 
of Edinburg with that intention, but a sudden 
hard gale of wind forced him out again. 

“The late provocations, by the burning of 
Fairfield and other towns, added to the pro- 
ceeding, have at length demolished all my 
moderation ; and were such another expedi- 
tion to be concerted, I think so much of that 
disposition would not appev in the instruc- 
tions. But I see so many inconveniences in 
mixing the two nations together, that I can- 
not encour^ any further proposal of the kind. 
This has ended better than I expected; and 
yet a mortal difference has arisen between 
captains Jones and Landais, that makes me 
29 * 


very uneasy about the consequences; I send 
you the journal of the cruise. 

“lam glad to understand that the Congress 
will appomt some person here to audit our ac- 
counts ; mine will give but litUe trouble, and 
I wish much to have them settled. And for 
the future 1 hope I shall have none to settle 
but what relate to my^xpenses. 

“The quarrel you mention between Mr. 
Deane and Mr. Lee I have never meddled 
with, and have no intention to take any part 
in it whatever. 1 had, and still have a very 
good opinion of Mr. Deane, for his zeal and ac- 
tivity in the service of his country : I also 
thought him a man of integrity. But if he 
has embezzled public money, or traded with it 
on his private account, or employed it in stock- 
jobbing, all which I understand he is charged 
with, I give him up. As yet I think him in- 
nocent But he and his accusers are able to 
plead their own causes, and time will show 
what we ought to think of them. I send you 
with this a piece written by a learned friend 
of mine on the taxation of free states, which 
I imagine may give you some pleasure. Also 
a late royal edict for abolishing the remains of 
slavery in this kingdom. Who would have 
thought a few years since, that we should live 
to see a king of France giving freedom to 
slaves, while a kii^ of England is endeavour- 
to make slaves of freemen ! 

“ There is much talk all over Europe of an 
approaching peace by the mediation of Russia 
and Holland : 1 have no information of it to be 
depended on, and I believe we ought to lay 
our account on another campaign ; for which 
I hope you will receive in time the supplies de- 
mandea. Nothing is wanting on my p^ to 
forward them : and I have the satismction to 
assure you, that I do not find the regard of this 
court for the Congress and its servants in any 
respect diminish^. 

“We have just heard firoin Norway that 
two of the most valuable prizes taken by the 
Alliance, captain Landais, in the squadron of 
commodore Jones, are safe arrived at Bergen : 
viz. the ship from London to Quebec laden 
with naval stores ; and that from Liverpool to 
New York and Jamaica. They were letters 
of marque, of 22 guns and 84 men each. I 
wish we may get them safe to America. The 
squadron itself is got into Holland with the 
two prize men of war, where they are all re- 
fitting. Great damage has been done to the 
English coal trade, and four hundred prisoners 
have been taken, which will more than re* 
deem the rest of our people from their captiv- 
ity in England ; if we can get them safe from 
Holland to France, but I suppose the English 
will endeavour to intercept us, and recover 
their ships if possible. 

“ With great esteem for yourself and the 
committee, I have the honour to be, Slc. 

“R FRANKLIN.*’ 
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« /)r. Cooper. 

“ pAMnr, Oct 97, 1779. 

** Dias Sts,— It is a long time since I have 
had the pleasure of hearing £h>m you. The in- 
telligence you were used to favour me with, 
was often useful to our affiiirs. I hope I have not 
lost your friendship, together with your cor- 
respondence. Our excellent Mr. Winthrop, 
I see, is gone. He was one of those old 
friends for the sake of whose society I wislied 
to return and spend the small remnant of mv 
days in New England. A few more such 
deaths will make me a stranger in my own 
country. The loss of friends is the tax a man 
pays fm* living long himself. 1 find it a heavy 
one. 

“ You will see by the newspapers that we 
have given some disturbance to the British 
coasts this year. One little privateer out 
of Dunkirk, the Black Prince, with a con- 
gress commission, and a few Americans mix- 
ed with Irish and English smugglers, went 
round their islands and took thirty-seven 
prizes in less than three months. The little 
squadron of commodore Jones, under the same 
commissions and colours, has alarmed those 
coasts exceedingly, occasioned a good deal of 
internal expense, done great damage to their 
trade, and taken two frigates, with four hun- 
dred prisoners. He is now with his princi- 
pal prizes in Holland, where he is pretty well 
received, but must quit that neutral country 
as soon os his damages are repaired. The 
English watch with a superior force, his com- 
ing out, but we hope he will manage so os to 
escape their vigilance. Few actions at sea 
have demonstrated such steady, cool, deter- 
mined bravery as that of Jones in taking the 
Serais. 

“ There has been much rumour this summer 
throughout Europe, vif an approaching peace, 
through the mediatiou of Russia and Holland : 
but it is understood to arise from the inven- 
tion of stock-jobbers and others interested in 
propagating such opinions England seems 
not to be yet sufficiently humbled, to acknow- 
ledge the independence ol' the American 
States, or to treat with them on that footing, 
and our friends will not make a peace on any 
other. So we shall probably see another cam- 
paign. 

“ By the invoices I have seen and heard of, 
sent hither with Congress Interest Bills of 
Exchange to purchase the goods, it would 
seem that there is not so great a want of ne- 
cessaries as of superfluities among our people. 
It is difficult to conceive that your distresses 
can be groat, when one sees that much the 
greatest part of that money is lavished in 
modes, gewgaws, and tea ! It is impossible for 
us to b^ome wiser, when by simple economy, 
siid avoiding unnecessary expenses, we might 


more than defiuy the charm of the war. We 
export solid provision of alfkinds which is ne- 
cessary for the sustenance of man, and we im- 
port fii^ions, luxuries, and triflea Such trade 
may enrich the traders, but never the coun- 
try. 

^ The good will of all Europe to our cause, 
as being the cause of liberty, which is the 
cause of mankind, still continues, as does the 
universal wish to see the English pride humi- 
liated, and their power curtailed. Those cir- 
cumstances are encouraging, and give hopes 
of a happy issue. Which may God grant, and 
that you my friend may live long a blessing 
to your country. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Mr. B. Vaughan. 

“ Pabsy, Nov. 9 , 1779 . 

“ Dear Sir, — I have received several kind 
letters from you, which I have not regularly 
answered. They gave me however great 
pleasure, as they acquainted me with your 
welfare, and that of your family, and other 
friends : and 1 hope you will continue writing 
to me as often as you can do it conveniently. 

I thank you much for the great care and 
pains you have taken in regulating and cor- 
recting the edition of those papers. Your 
friendship for me appears in almost every 
page ; and if the preservation of any of them 
should prove of use to the public, it is to you 
that the public will owe the obligation. In 
looking them over, I have noted some faults 
of impression that hurt the sense, and some 
other little matters, which you will find all in 
a sheet under the title of errato. You can 
best judge whether it may be worth while to 
add any of them to the errata already printed, 
or whether it may not be as well to reserve 
the whole for correction in another edition, if 
such should ever be. Enclosed I send a more 
perfect copy of the chapter.* 

“ If I should ever recover the pieces that 
were in the hands of my son, and those I left 
among my papers in America, I think there 
may be enough to make three more such vo- 
lumes, of which a great part would be more 
interesting. 

“ As to the time of publishing, of which you 
ask my opinion, I am not furnished with any 
reason^ or ideas of reasons on which to form 
any opinion. Naturally I should suppose the 
bookseller should be from experience the best 
judge, and I should be for leaving it to him. 

“ I did not write the pamphlet you mention. 

I know nothing of it I suppose it is the same, 
concerning v^ich, Dr. F^iestley formerly 
asked me ftie same question. Th^ for whi^ 
be took it, was entitled, A DmerUaum om 

* A Mrable afaioBt peneentioa.— 6te 
otti Saaleett. 
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Liberty and Neoeeeity, Pleatwre and Pain, 
with these lines in the title-page. 


— — “ Whatever ie, ii rifht. But purblind man, 
Sees but a part o* the chain, the neareat link *. 

Hi« eye not carrying to that equal beam 

That poises ail above” 

^London; printed MDCXXV. 


“I return the manuscripts you were so 
obliging as to send me; lam concerned at 
your having no other copies; I hope these will 
get safe to your hands ; I do not remember 
the duke de Chartres showing me the letter 
you mention. I have received Dr. Crawfurd’s 
book, but not your abstract, which I wait for, 
os you desire. 

“ I send you also Mr. Dupont’s Table Eco~ 
Ticmique^ which I think an excellent thing, 
as it contains in a clear method all the prin- 
ciples of that new sect, called here les econo- 
mistes. 

“Poor Henley’s dying in that manner is 
inconceivable to me. Is any reason given 
to account for it, besides insanity ? 

“ Remember me affectionately to all the good 
family, and believe me with great esteem, my 
dear friend, yours, &c. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Pere Beccaria* 

“ Pasby, November 19, 1779. 

“Dear Sir, — Having some time since 
heard of your illness with great concern, it 
gave me infinite pleasure to learn this day 
from M. Chantel, (who did me the honour of 
a visit) that you were so far recovered as to 
be able to make little excursions on horseback ; 
I pray Grod that your convalescence may be 
quick and perfect, and your health be again 
firmly established: science would lose too 
much in losing one so zealous and active in 
its cause, and so capable of accelerating its 
progress, and augmenting its dominions. 

“ I find myself here immersed in affairs 
which absorb my attention, and prevent my 
pursuing those studies in which I always 
found the highest satisfaction : and I am now 
grown so old as hardly to hope for a return of 
that leisure and tranquillity so necessary for 
philosophical disquisitions. I have however, 
not long since, thrown a few thoughts on pa- 
per relative to the Aurora Borealis, which I 
would send you, but that I suppose you may 
have seen them in the journal of the abbe 

* GtovAifNi Battibte Baccaria, a relifioui of the i 
school of Piety, was a native of Mondovi. a teacher of 
mathematics and philosophy at Palermo, at Rome, and 
at Turin, where be Ailed the chair of experimental lec- 
turer. His correspondence was sought by men of let- 
ters in various countries. He imparted to Dr. Franklin 
many important facts on philosophical subjects. He 
died at Turin, in an advan^ age, in 1781. His ** Dis- 
sertations on jOectrieity,” have been published; but 
the most curious of his pieces is an “ Essay oa the 
cause of Storms and Tempests.” He is frequently mis- 
taken forOesar Boneaana. marquis of Baoearia, author 
of the ” Basajr oa Crissea and Poaiihmiats” who died 

hiim 


Rozier; if not I will n^eont acopyind 
send it to you, perhm ivith omrrectionB. 

“Evdry thing of your writing is always 
very welcome to me. If, tberefoi^ you have 
lately published any new experiments or ob- 
servations in physics, I shall be baj^y to see 
them when you have an opportunity if send- 
ing them to me. B. FUANkLIN.’’ 


“ Count Bemstorff, 

“ Pabst, near Paris, December 2i, 1779 
“ Sir, — have received a letter from M- 
de Chezaulx, consul of France at Bergen in 
Norway, acquainting me that two ships, viz. 
the Betsey and the Union, prizes taken from the 
English on their coasts, by captain Landais, 
commander of the Alliance fri^te, appertain- 
ing to the United States of North America, 
which prizes having met with bod weather at 
sea, that had damaged their rigging and oc- 
I casioned leaks, and being weakly manned, liad 
taken shelter in the supposed neutral port of 
Bergen, in order to repair their damages, pro- 
cure an additional number of sailors, and the 
I necessary refreshments ; that they were in the 
said port enjoying, as they conceived, the com- 
mon rights of hospitality, established and prac- 
tised by civilized nations, under the care of the 
above said consul, when, on the 28th of Octo- 
ber last, the said ships with tlieir cargoes and 
papers, were suddenly seized by officers of his 
majesty the king of Denmark, to whom the 
said port belongs, the American officers and 
seamen turned out of their possession, and 
the whole delivered to the English consul. 
M. de Chezaulx has also sent me the follow- 
ing, as a translation of his majesty’s order, by 
which the above proceedings are said to be 
authorized, viz. “ Le ministre d’Angleterre 
ayant insiste sur la restitution de deux Bati- 
ments dont s’etoit empare le corsaire Ameri- 
ca in nomme 1’ Alliance commandemr le cap. 
Landais, et qui ont ete conduits k Bergen, sa- 
voir, the Betsey de Liverpool et V Union de 
Londres, sa majesty lui a accorde cette de- 
mande, sur le fondement quelle n’a pas encore 
reconnne I’Independancc des colonies asso- 
ciees centre L’Angleterre, et pareeque ces 
batiments k cause de cela, ne peuvent pas 
^tre regardes comme bonnes et legitimes 
prises; e’est pourquoi les dits deux navires 
seront sans retardement declare fibres, et 
auront la liberte de partir avec leur ebarge- 
ments.” 

TRANSLATION. 

“The Ei^lish minister having insisted on 
the restitution of two vessels which had been 
taken by the American privateer called the 
Alliance, commanded captain Landais, and 
which were brought into Bergen, viz. the Bet- 
sey of Liverpoolyiiidthe Cinmn of London; his 
majesty has granted this demand, on this ac- 
count, because he has not as yet acknowledged 
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ence of the colonies associated i 
aMtiMt England, and hecause that these ves- 
Mi lbr this reason cannot be considered ^ 
gObd and lawful prizes; therefore the said 
two ships shall be immediately liberated and 
dlowed to depart with their cargoes.’ 

“ By a subsequent letter from the same con- 
sul, I am informed, that a third prize belong- 
ing to the United States, viz. the Charming 
Pmly, which arrived at Bergen, after the 
others, has also been seized and delivered up 
in the same manner, and that all the p^ple 
of the three vessels, after being thus stript of 
their property (for every one of them had an 
interest in the prizes) were turned on shore 
to shift for themselves, without money, in a 
strange place — no provision being m^e for 
their subsistence or for sending them back to 
their country. Permit me, sir, to observe on 
this occasion, that the United States of A me- j 
rica have no war but with the English ; they 
have never done any injury to other nations, 
particularly none to the mnish nation. On 
the contrary, they are in some degree its bene- 
fkctors, as they have opened a trade of which 
the English made a monopoly, and of which the 
Danes may now have their share ; and by di- 
viding the British empire, have made it less 
dangerous to its neighbours. They conceiv- 
ed that every nation whom they had not of- 
fonded, was ^ the rights of humanity their 
friend ; they confided in the hospitality of Den- 
mark, and thought themselves and their pro- 
perty safe when under the roof of his Danish 
majesty. But they find themselves stript of 
that property, and the same given up to their 
enemies, on this principle only, that no ac- 
knowledgment had yet been formally made 
by Denmark of the independence of the Unit- 
ed States : which is to say, that there is no 
obligation of justice towards any nation, with 
whom a treaty promising the same, has not 
been previously made. This was indeed the 
doctnne of ancient barbarians, a doctrine long 
since exploded, and which it would not be for 
the honour of the present i^e to revive, and 
it is hoped that Denmark wifi not, by support- 
ing and persisting in this decision, obtained 
ofhis majesty apparently by surprise, be the 
first modern nation that shall attempt to re- 
vive it* The United States oppregoed by, 
and in war with one of the most powerfol na- 
tions of Europe, may well be supposed inca- 

• “ The ancients, " eayt Vattel, Stc., “ do not conceive 
Ihemselvea bound under any oidifttiun towards a peo- 

S e with whom they were not connected by a treaty of 
iendahip. At length the voice of nature was heard 
by eiviliaed nations ; they adknowledged all mankind 
M brothen '* An injustice of the same kind done a 
century or two since, by some English in the East In- 
dies, Qrotius tells us was not without ita partisans, who 
maintain, ^ that by the ancient laws of EnglaBd, no one 
was liable lopuniehment in that ktegdom ibr outragw 
committed agalatt fbreigners, when no treaty of ani- 
aace had beenoontraeted with tbena.** Eattawprhiei' 
plelMCoadmaiif ia the atrongeat tanae.-Aleterf gf 
trmliis la a« AbtAsfhnidv, M M. 


pable in their present infant state of 
justice from other nations not disposed t» 
grant it; but it is in human nature that in- 
juries as well as benefits received in times dT 
weakness and distress, national as well as 
personal, make deep and lasting impressions; 
and those ministers are wise who look into 
futurity, and quench the first sparks of mis- 
understanding between two nations, which, 
neglected, may, in time grow into a flame, 
all the consequences whereof no human pru- 
dence can foresee, which may produce much 
mischief to both, and cannot possibly produce 
any good to either. I beg leave through 
your excellency to submit these considera- 
tions to the wisdom and justice of his Danish 
majesty, whom I infinitely respect, and who 
I hope will reconsider and repeal the order 
above recited ; and that if the prizes, which I 
hereby reclaim in behalf of the United States 
of America, are not actually gone to England, 
they may be stopped and redelivered to Mr. 
deCher8auld,the consul ofFrance, at Bergen ; 
in whose care they before were with lildrty 
to depart for America when the season shall 
permit But if they should be already gone to 
England, I must then claim from his majes- 
ty’s equity, the value of the said three prizes, 
which is estimated at fifty thousand pounds 
sterling, but which may be regulated by the 
best information that can by any means be 
obtained. — With great respect, &c. 

“ B. FRANKLIN. 

“Minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America at the court of France.” 


“ Mr, Dumas. 

“ Passv, Jan. 27, 1780. 

“ Dear Sir,— I received yours of the 10th 
instant I shall be glad to learn how the 
taking of the Dutch ships has been accommo- 
dated. We have yet no news of the Alliance ; 
but suppose she is cruizing. We are more in 
pain for the Confederacy, which sailed the 28th 
of October from the capes of Delaware. There 
is some hope that she went to Charleston to 
take in Mr. Laurens ; for some passengers ar- 
rived in France who left Philadelphia several 
weeks after her sailing, say, that it was a ge- 
neral opinion she woifid call there before she 
depart^ for Europe. If this was not the case, 
we fear she must be lost, and the loss will be a 
very severe one. 

“ I send you enclosed a translation of a let 
ter, that I think I sent you the original of be- 
fore. Perhaps it may aerve our Leyden friend. 

“I am sorry you have any difference with 
^e ambaasador, and wish you to accommodate 
it as soon as possible. Depend upon it that no 
one ever knew from me that you had epoken 
or written againsttny person. 'Hiere wcm 
(xmceming whom I thmk you sometimes re- 
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(ieiye erroneous information. In one particu- 
lar, I know you were misinformed, that of his 
selling us arms at an enormcws profit, the truth 
is we never bought any of him. 

^ ‘‘R FRANKLIN.” 


“ David Hartley^ M. P. 

“ PAsay, Feb, 2, 1780. 

** Dear Friend, — It is some time since I 
procured the discharge of your captain Ste- 

K henson. He did not call here in his way 
ome. I hope he arrived safely, and had a 
happy meeting with his friends and family. 

“ I have long postponed answering your let- 
ter of the 29th of June. A princif^ point in 
it, on which you seemed to desire my opinion, 
was, the conduct you thought America ought 
to hold, in case her allies should, from motives 
of ambition or resentment of former injuries, 
desire her to continue the war, beyond what 
should be reasonable and consistent with her 
particular interests. As often as I took up your 
letter in order to answer it, this suggestion 
displeased me, and I laid it down again. I .saw 
no occasion for discussing sucli a question at 
present, nor any good end it could serve, to 
discuss it before the case should happen ; and 
I saw inconveniences in discussing it 1 wish 
therefore you had not mentioned it For the 
rest I am as much for peace as ever I was, 
and as heartily desirous of seeing the war 
ended, as I was to prevent its beginning ; of 
which your ministers know 1 gave a strong 
proof before I left England, when in order to 
an accommodation, I offered at my own risk, 
without order^ for so doing, and without 
knowing whether I should be owned in doing 
it to pay the whole damage of destroying the 
tea at Boston, provided the acts made against 
that province were repealed. This offer was 
refused. I still think it would have been 
wise to have accepted it If the congress 
have therefore entrusted to others rather than 
to me, the negotiations for peace, when such 
shall be set on foot as has been reported ; it 
is perhaps because they may have heard of 
a very singular opinion of mine, that there 
hardly ever existed such a thing as a bad 
peace or a good war : and that I might there- 
fore easily be induced to make improper con- 
cessions. But at the same time they and you 
may be assured, that I should think the de- 
struction of our whole country, and the extir- 
pation of our whole people, preferable to the 
infamy of abandoning our allies. 

“ As neither you nor I are at present au- 
thorized to treat of peace, it seems to little 
purpose to make or consider propositions re- 
lating to it I have had so many such put 
into my hands that I am tired of them. 1 will 
howeyer give your proposal of a ten years* 
truce this answer : t^ though I think a so- 
Vofc L..2 X 


lid peace made at once, a much better thing; 
yet, if the truce is practicable and the peace 
not, I should be for agreeing to it At leaia 
I see at present no sufficient reasons for re- 
fusing it provided our allies approved of it But 
this is merely a private opinion of mine, which 
perhaps may be changed by reasons that at pre- 
sent do not offer tbemselvea This^ however, 
I am clear in, that withdrawing your troops 
will be best for you, if you wish a cordial re- 
conciliation, and that the truce should produce 
a peace. To show that it was not done by 
compulsion, being required as a condition of 
the truce, they might be withdrawn before- 
hand, for various good reasona But all this 
is idle cha^ as I am persuaded that there is 
Lno disposition for peace on your side, and that 
this war will yet last many years. I know 
nothing and believe nothing of any terms of- 
fered unto sir Henry Clinton. 

**The prisoners taken in the Serapisand 
Countess of Scarborough being all treated for 
in Holland, and exchanged there, 1 hope Mr. 
Brown's son is now safe at home with his fa- 
ther. It grieved me that the exchange there, 
which you may remember I immediately pro- 
po^, was so long delayed. Much human 
misery might have been prevented by a 
prompt compliance; and so might a great 
deal, by the execution of parole promises taken 
at sea : but since I see no regard is paid to 
them in England, I must give orders to our 
armed ships that cruise in Europe, to secure 
their prisoners as well as they can, and lodge 
them in PVench or Spanish prisons. I have 
written something on this affair to Mr. Hodg- 
son, and sent to him the second passport for a 
cartel to Morlaix, supposing you to be out of 
town. The number of prisoners we now have 
in France is not easily ascertained. I suppose 
it exceeds one hundred ; but you may be as- 
sured that the number which may be brought 
over by the two cartels, shall be fully ex- 
changed by adding to those taken by us as 
many as will make im the complement out 
of those taken by the ^ench, with whom we 
have an account since the exchange in Holland 
of those we carried in there, f wish there- 
fore you would, as was proposed, clear your 
prisons of the Americans who have been so 
long confined there. The cartels that may 
arrive at Morlaix, will not be detained. 

“ You may have heard, that accounts upon 
oath have been taken in Ameri<^ by order of 
congress, of the British barbarities committed 
there. It is expected of me to make a school 
book of them, and to have thirty-five prints 
designed here by good artists and engraved, 
each expressing one or more of the dififerent 
horrid facts, to m inserted in the book, in or- 
der to impress the minds of children and pos- 
terity, with a deep sense of your bloody, and 
insatiable malice and wieWness. Every 
kindness I bear a£, done by an Englishman to 
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ati Amefican prisoner, makes, me resolve not 
to |ffoceed in the work : hoping a reconcilia- 
tloa may yet take place. Bat every fresh in- 
stance of your deviltsro weakens timt resolu- 
ticm, and makes me abominate the thot^ht of 
a reunion with such a people. You, my mend, 
have often persuaded me, and I believed it, 
that the war was not theirs, nor approved by 
them. But their suffering it so long to con- 
tinue, and the wretched rulers to remain who 
carry it on, makes me think you have too good 
an opinion of them. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Dr, Price, London. 

“ Pamy, February 6,1780. 

“Dear Sir, — I received but very lately 
your kind favour of October 14th. Dr. Ingen- 
housz, who brought it, having staid long in 
Holland. I sent the enclosed directly to Mr. 
L. It gave me groat pleasure to understand 
that you continue well. Your writings, after 
all the abuse you and they have met with, 
begin to make serious impressions on those 
who at first rejected the counsels you gave ; 
and they will acquire new weight every day, 
and be m high esteem when the cavils against 
them are dead and forgotten. Please to pre- 
sent my afiectionate respects to that honest, 
sensible, and intelligent society, who did me 
so long the honour of admitting me to share 
in their instructive conversations. I never 
think of the hours I so happily spent in that 
company, without regretting that they are 
never to be repeated ; for I seemo prospect of 
an end to this unhappy war in my time. Dr. 
Priestley, you tell me, continues his experi- 
ments with success. We make daily great 
improvements in natural — there is one 1 wish 
to see in moral philosophy ; the discovery of 
a plan that would induce and oblige nations 
to settle their disputes without first cutting one 
another's throat^ When will human reason 
be sufficiently improved to see the advantage 
of this ? When will men be convinced that 
even successful wars, at length become mis- 
fi}rtunes to those who unjustly commenced 
them, and who triumphed blindly in their 
success, not seeing all its cons^uences. 
Your great comfort and mine in this war is, 
that we honestly and fiiithfully did every 
thing in our power to prevent it. Adieu, and 
believe me ever, my dear friend, yours, &c. 

«R FRAJVKLIN.” 


“ Dr. Priestley. 

Pamt, February 8, 1780. 

« Diait Sir,— Your kind letter ofSeptember 
527th, came to hand but very lately, the bearer 
having staid lon^ in Holland. 

^ I always rejoice to hear of your being 


.still employed in experimental researches into 
nature, and of the success you meet with. 
The rapid progress true science now makes, 
occasions my regretting sometimes that I was 
bom so soon : it is impossible to imagine the 
height to which may be carried, in a thousand 
years, the power of man over matter ; we may 
perhaps learn to deprive large masses of their 
gravity, and give them absolute levity for the 
sake of easy transport Agriculture may di- 
minish its labour and double its produce : all 
diseases may by sure means be prevented or 
cured, (not excepting even that of old age) 
and our lives lengthened at pleasure even be- 
yond the anteduuvian standard. O! that 
moral science were in as fiiir a way of im- 
provement; that men would cease to be 
wolves to one another ; and that human be- 
ings would at length learn what they now im- 
properly call humanity ! 

“I am glad that my little paper on the 
Aurora Borealis pleased. If it should occa- 
sion farther inquiry, and so produce a better 
hypothesis, it will not be wholly useless. 

“R FRANKLIN.” 


fEnclosed in the foregoing letter ; being an answer to 
a separate paper received from Dr. Priestley.] 

**I HAVE considered the situation of that 
person very attentively ; I think that with a 
little help from the Moral Algebra, he might 
form a better judgment than any other person 
can form for him. But since my opinion 
seems to be desired, I give it for continuing 
to the end of the term, under all the present 
disagreeable circumstances: the connexion 
will then die a natural death. No reason 
will be expected to be given for the separa- 
tion, and of course no offence taken at reasons 
given ; the friendship may still subsist, and in 
some other way be useful. The time dimi- 
nishes daily, and is usefully employed. All 
human situations have their inconveniences ; 
we feel those that we find in the present, and 
we neither feel nor see those that exist in 
another. Hence we make frequent and trou- 
blesome changes without amendment, and 
often for the worse. In my youth, I was pas- 
senger in a little sloop, descending the river 
Delaware. There being no wind, we were 
obliged, when the ebb was spent, to cast an- 
chor, and wait for the next The heat of the 
sun on the vessel was excessive, the company 
strangers to m^ and not veiy agreeable. 
Near the river side I saw what I took to be a 
pleasant green meadow, in the middle of 
which was a large shady tree, where it struck 
my fancy I could sit and read, (having a book 
in my pocket) and pass the time agreeably till 
the tide turned; I therefore prevailed with 
the captain to put roe ashore. Being landed, 
I found the greatest part of my mesSow was 
really a ma^, in cresnng which, to come at 
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mj tree» 1 was up to my knees in mire : and 
I mul not placed myself under its shade five 
minutes before the muskitoes in swarms 
found me out, attacked my legs, hands, jmd 
ftce, and made nw reading and my rest im- 
possible ; so that 1 returned to the beach, and 
call^ for the boat to come and take me on 
board again, where I was obliged to bear the 
heat I had strove to quit, and also the lau^h 
of the company. Similar cases in the afiairs 
of life, have since frequently fallen under my 
observation. 

** 1 have had thoughts of a college for him in 
America ; I know no one who mi^ht be more 
useful to the public in the institution of youth. 
But there are possible unpleasantnesses m that 
situation : it cannot be obtained but Iw a too 
hazardous voyage at this time for a ramily : 
and the time for experiments would be all 
otherwise engaged. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Samuel Huntingdon, President of Conr 
gress. 

“ Pabsy, March 4, 1780. 

Sir, — Mr. Gerard, under whose care I 
understand the despa.tches from congress to 
me were forwarded, is not yet arrived here, 
and I have not received them. I cannot, there- 
fore, at present, answer any thing that may be 
contained in them. He is, however, expect- 
ed next week, and I may afterwards have time 
to write farther by the Alliance. Mr. Adams 
is come, but did not bring duplicates of tliose 
despatches. I have, in obedience to the order 
of congress, which he produced to me, furnish- 
ed him with one thousand louis d'ors. 1 have 
also given a credit to Mr. Jay, upon the corres- 
pondent of our banker at Madrid, for an equal 
sum. I have not yet heard of his arrival there. 
His letter to me was of the 28th January, from 
Cadiz. In my last I gave some account of 
the success of our little squadron under com- 
modore Jones. Three of their prizes, sent in- 
to Bergen in Norway, were at the instance of 
the British minister seized by order of the 
court of Denmark, and delivered up to him. 
I have, with the approbation of the ministry 
her^ drawn up and sent to that court, a me- 
morial reclaiming those prizes. It went 
through the hands of the French minister re- 
siding there, who has delivered it ; but I have 
yet no answer. I understand from the French 
consul at Bergen, that t^ prizes remain stiU 
in that port, and it is said there is some hope 
that the order may be reversed. But this is 
doubtful, and I suppo% the congress will im- 
mediately consider this important affiiir, and 
give me such instructions upon it as they may. 
judge fmper. With this I send aoopy of the 
jBMBBflriaL 

«he enuse a oiortal qtmrrel arose 
h i t i w i sa the i wmind w u u m I osyUun T s md a ia . 


On their arrival in Holland, M. de Sartine, 
minister of the marine, proposed to me the 
sending for l^andais, in order to inquire into 
his conduct I doubted of the propriety of my 
meddling in the affiiir, but captain Landais’ 
friends conceiving it a measure that might be 
serviceable to him, and pressing it, 1 complied, 
and he came accordingly to Faria 1 send the 
minutes* of the inquiry for the consideration of 
congress. 1 have not presumed to condemn 
or acquit him, doubting as well my own judg^ 
ment as my authority. He proposes to de- 
mand a court martial in America. In his ab- 
sence from the ship, the commodore took the 
command of her, and on quitting the Texcl, 
made a cruise through the channel to Spain, 
and is since returned to L’Orient, where the 
ship is now refitting in order to return to 
America. Captain Landais has not applied 
to me to be replaced in her, and I imagine has 
no thought of that kind, having before on seve- 
ral occasions expressed to me and others, his 
dissatisfaction with his officer^ and his incli- 
nation, on that account, to quit her. Captain 
Jones will, therefore, carry her home, unless 
he should be prevailed with to enter another 
service, which, however, I think is not like- 
ly ; though he has gained immense reputation 
all over Europe for his bravery. As vessels 
of war under my care create me a vast deal 
of business, of a kind too that I am unexperi- 
enced in, and by my distance from the coast 
is very difiicult to ^ well executed, I must 
repeat my earnest request, that some person 
of skill in such affairs, may be appointed in the 
character of consul, to take charge of them. 

I imagine that much would by that means be 
saved in the expense of their various refittings 
and supplies, which to me appear enormous. 
Agreeably to the order of congress, I have em- 
ployed one of the best artists here in cutting 
I the dies for the medal intended for M. de Fleu- 
ry. The price of such work is beyond my 
expectation, being a thousand livres for each 
die. I shall try if it is not possible to have 
the others done cheaper. 

Our exchange or prisoners has been for 
some time at a stand, the English admiralty 
refusing, after long consideration, to give us 
any men in return for those who had been 
dismissed by our armed vessels on parole, and 
the actual prisoners we had being all exchang- 
ed. When the squadron of commodore Jones 
arrived in the Texel with live hundred Eng- 
lish prisoners, I proposed exchanging there ; 
but this was declined, in expectati^ as I 
heard from England, of retaking them in their 
way to France. The stay of oqr ships in 
Holland, through the favour of the states be- 
ing prolonged, and squadrons stationed to 
intercept us, being tired of cruising for us, the 
ftritish ministry consented at length to a car- 


Thif paptr 4 om »ol appev. 
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tel #ith France, and brought Frenchmen to it is computed may make seven or eight thoo- 
BbUand to exchange for those prisoners in- sand suits more. But although we have not 
Mead of Americana These proofings have obtained that invoice of g<^8, this court, be- 
occasioned our poor people to be kejpt longer ing at immense expense in the preparations 
in confinement; but the minister of the ma- for the next campaign, 1 have reason to be- 
fine having given orders that 1 should have lievc that a part of those preparations wiU be 
as many En^ish, another cartel charged with employed in essential assistance to the United 
Americans is now daily expected, and I hope States, and 1 hope effectual, though at present 
in a few months to see them all at liberty. 1 cannot be more particular. 

This for their sakes, and also to save us ex- have sent to Mr. Johnson the vote of 

pense ; for their long and hard imprisonment congress, relative to the settlement of the ac- 
induces many to hazard attempts of escaping, counts. He has expressed his readiness to 
and those who get away through London, and enter on the service. Mr. Deane is soon 
Holland, and come to Paris in their way to expected here, whose presence is very ne- 
some seaport in France, cost one with another cessary, and I hope with his help they may be 
I believe near twenty pounds sterling a head, gone tlirough without much difficulty. I 
The delays in the exchange, have I think could have wished it had suited Mr. Lee to 
been lengthened by the admiralty, partly with have been here at the same time. The mar- 
the view of breaking the patience of our peo- quis de la Fayette, who during his residence 
pie, and inducing them to enter the English in France, has been extremely zealous in sup- 
service. They nave spared no pains for this porting our cause on all occasions, returns 
purpose, and have prevailed with some. The again to fight for it He is infinitely esteem- 
number of these has not indeed been great, ed and beloved here, and I am persuaded will 
and several of them lost their lives in the do every thing in his power to merit a con- 
blowing up of the Quebec. I am also lately tinuance of the same affection from America, 
informed from Ijondon, that the flags of truce “ With the greatest respect, I liave the 
with prisoners from Boston, one of which is honour to be, &c. B. FRANKLIN.” 
seized as British property, will obtain no Ame- 
ricans in exchange; the returned English 

being told that they had no authority or right „ cfeneral Washington. 

to make such agreements with the rebels, • ® 

dtc. This is not the only instance in which ** March 5, i7eo. 

it appears that a few late successes have given “ Sm, — I received but lately the letter your 

that nation another hour of insolence. And excellency did me the honour of writing to 
yet their afiairs upon the whole, wear a very me in recommendation of the marquis de la 
unpromising aspect. They have not yet been Fayette. His modesty detained it long in his 
able to And any allies in Europe ; Holland own hands. We bei^me acquainted, how- 
grows daily leas and less disposed to comply ever, from the time of his arrival at Paris ; 
with their requisitions ; Ireland is not satis- and his zeal for the honour of our country, 
fled, but is making new demands ; Scotland his activity in our affairs here, and his firm 
and the Protestants in England are uneasy ; attachment to our cause, and to you, impress- 
and the associations of counties in England, ed me with the same regard and esteem for 
with the committees of correspondence, to him that your excellency’s letter would have 
make reforms in the government, all taken done had it been immediately delivered to me. 
together, give a good deal of apprehension at “ Should peace arrive after another cam- 
present, even to their mad ministers; while paign or two, and afford us a little leisure, 1 
their debt, on the point of amounting to the should be happy to see your excellency in 
amazing sum of two hundred millions, hangs Europe, and to accompany you, if my age and 
as a miustone upon the neck of their credit, strength would permit, in visiting some of its 
and must, ere long, sink it beyond redemption, most ancient and famous kin^oma You 
The disposition of this court continues as fa- would on this side the s^ enjoy the great 
vourable as ever, though it cannot comply reputatiim vou have acquired, pure and free 
with all our demands. The supplies required from those little shades that the jealousy and 
in the invoice sent me by the committee, ap- envy of a man’s countrymen and cotempo- 
poared too great and numerous to be immedi- raries are ever endeavouring to cast over liv- 
ately furnished. Three millionsoflivres were, ing merit. Here you would know, and en- 
liowever, granted me, with which, after de- joy, what posterity will say of Washington, 
ducting vffiat will be necessary to pay the For a thousand leagues have nearly the same 
Interest bills and other late drafts of congress, efl^t with a thousand years. The f^ble voice 
I could not venture on ordering more than ten of those grovelling passions cannot extend so 
thousand suits of clothes. With these we flur either in time or distance. At present I 
shall fiave fifteen thousand arms and accou- enjoy that pleasure for you, as I frequently 
trementa A good deal of cloth goes over in hear the M generals of this martial country 
the Allianoe, purchased by Mr. Roes, which (who study the maps of America, and mark 
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tipon them all yoar operations) speak with 
sincere approbation and great applause o( 
your conduct, and join in giving you the cha- 
racter of one of the greatest captains of the 
age. 

“ I must aocm quit the scen^ but you may 
live to see our country flourish, as it will 
amazingly and rapidly after the war is over. 
Like a neld of young Indian corn, which 
long fair weather and sunshine had enfeebled 
and discoloured, and which in that weak 
state, by a thunder gust of violent wind, hail, 
and rain seemed to be threatened with abso- 
lute destruction ; yet the storm being past, it 
recovers fresh verdure, shoots up with double 
vigour, and delights the eye not of its owner 
only, but of every observing traveller. 

“ The best wishes that can be formed for 
your health, honour, and happiness, ever at- 
tend you, from yours, &.c. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


** To the Chevalier De la Luzerne, Minister 
from France to the United States. 

“ Pa9»y, March 5, 1780. 

Sir, — I received with great pleasure the 
letter you did me the honour of writing to me 
from Boston. I rejoiced to hear of your safe 
arrival, and that the reception you met with 
in my country, had been agreeable to you. 
I hope its air will suit you, and that while 
you reside in it you will enjoy constant health 
and happiness. 

“ Your good brother does me sometimes the 
honour of calling on me, and we converse m 
English, which he speaks very intelligibly. 
I suppose that by this time you do the same. 
Mr. De Malesherbes did me lately the same 
honour. That great man seems to have no 
wish of returning into public employment but 
amuses himself with planting, and is desirous 
of obtaining all those trees of North America 
that have not yet been introduced into France. 
Your sending him a box of the seeds, would, 
I am persuaded, much oblige him. They 
may be obtained of my young friend Bartram, 
livii^ near Philadelphia. 

“ You will have heard that Spain has late- 
ly met with a little misfortune at sea, but the 
bravery with which her ships fought a vastly 
superior force, have gained her great honour. 
We are anxious here for farther news from 
that coast, which is daily expected. Great 
preparations are making here for the ensuing 
campaign, and we flatter ourselves that it 
will be more active and successful in Europe 
than the last 

** One of the advantages of great states, is 
that the calamity occasioned by a foreign war 
falls only on a very small pak of the oom- 
mm^, who happen from their sitaation and 
particular circumstances to be exposed to k. 

30 


Thus as it is always foir weather in our par- 
lours, it is at Paris always peace. The peo- 
ple pursue Uieir respective occupations, the 
playhouses, the opera, and other public di- 
version^ are as regularly and fully attended, 
as in times of profounaest tranquillity, and 
the same small concerns divide us into parties. 
Within these few weeks we are for or against 
Jeannot, a new actor. This man’s perform- 
ance, and the marriage of the duke de 
Richelieu, fills up much more of our present 
conversation, than any thing that relates to 
tlie war. A demonstration this of the public 
felicity. 

“ My grandson joins with me in best 
wishes for your health and prosperity. He 
is much flattered by your kind remembrance 
of him. We desire also tliat Mr. De Mar- 
bois* would accept our assurances of esteem. 

“ B. FRANKUN.” 


“ Count R. Bernstof Minister of Foreign 

Affairs of Denmark, to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Sir, — Were you a person less known 
and respected, I should have been quite at a 
loss on the subject of the letter which I have 
had the honour of receiving from you, which 
did not come to hand ’till the Slst of January. 
I should have considered it as a measure cal- 
culated to place us under a new embarrass- 
ment as painful as the first ; but there is no 
risk with such a sage as you are, sir, general- 
ly respected by that universe which you Jiave 
enlightened, and known for that prevailing 
love for truth which characterizes the well 
informed man and true philosopber. These 
are the titles which will transmit your name 
to the remotest posterity ; and in which I am 
particularly interested, at the time when the 
situation of affairs imposes on me the necessi- 
ty of divesting myself in writing to you of 
every public character, and only to aspire at 
appearing to you what I truly am, the passion- 
ate friend of peace, truth, and merit This 
mode of thinking not only decides my person- 
al sentiments with respect to you, but also 
those I have respecting the unfortunate aflair 
which you have thought fit to mention to me, 
and which, from its commencement has giv- 
en me the utmost pain. You will readily agree 
with me, sir, in granting that there are per- 
plexing situations, in which it is impossible to 
avoid displeasing one party. You are too 
equitable not to enter into ours. There would 
be no consolation in such cases, nor would the 
persons who have led them into them ever be 
forgiven, were it not that opportunities some- 
times presented themselves d* being heard, 
and preventing in future such essemial em- 
bamuBments. 

* Sscreury of the Frencih Legation in the Unittd 
State*. 
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“ The beron de Blome will speak to you in 
confidence, and with the utmost freedom ,on 
this subject; and if my wishes can be accom- 
]dished, I shall be recompensed for all my 
pains, and there will only remain, the a^peea^ 
ole recollection of having had the satisraction 
of assuring you from under my hand, of that 
superior and perfect esteem with which I have 
the honour of being, sir, &c. 

« R. BERNSTORF. 

“ Copenhagen, March 8, 1780.” 

“ James Lovell. 

“ Paist, March IG, 1780. 

“ Dear Sir, — The marquis de la Fayette, 
our firm and constant friend, returning to 
America, I have written a long letter by nim 
to the president, of which a copy goes by this , 
ship. M. Gerard is since arrived, and I have 
received the despatches you mentioned to me, 
but no letter in answer to mine, a very long 
one by the chevalier de la Luzerne, nor any 
acknowledgment that it came .to hand. 

“ By the many newspapers and pamphlets 
1 send, you will see the present state of Eu- 
ropean affiiirs in ^neral. Ireland continues 
to insist on conmlete liberty, and will proba- 
bly obtain it. The meetings of counties in 
England, and the committees of correspon- 
dence they appoint, alarm a good deal the 
ministry, especially since it has been proposed 
to elect of each committee, a few persons to 
assemble in London, which if carried into 
execution, will form a kind of congress, that 
will have more of the confidence and support 
of the people than the old parliament If the 
nation is not too corrupt, as I rather think it 
is, some considerable reformation of internal 
abuses may be expected from this ; with re- 
gard to us the only advantage to be reasona- 
bly expected from it is a peace, the general 
bent 01 tlie nation being for it The success 
of admiral Rodney’s fleet against our allies, 
has a little elated our enemies for the present 
and probably they will not now think of pro- 
posing it If the approaching campaign, for 
which great preparations are making here, 
should end disadvantageously to them, they 
will be more treatable, for their debts and 
taxes are daily becoming more burdensome, 
while their commerce, the source of their 
wealth, diminishes; and though they have 
flattered them*?elves with obtaining assistance 
from Russia, and other powers, it does notap- 
pear that they are likely to succeed ; on the 
contrary, they are in danger of losing the 
neutrality of Holland. 

** Their conduct with regard to the exchange 
of prisoners, has been very unjust After 
long suspense and affected delays, for the 
purpose wearing out our poor people, they 
nave finally refused to deliver us a man in ex- 


change for those set at liberty by our cruisers 
on parole. A letter 1 send enclosed from cap- 
tain Mitchell, will show the treatment of t^ 
late flags of truce from Boston. There is no 
gaining any thing upon these barbarians by 
advances of civility or humanity. 

“ Enclosed I send for congress, the justifi- 
cation of this court against the accusation 
published in the late English memorials. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Samuel Hunthigdon, President of Con- 
gress. 

“ Pabsv, March 16 , 1780 . 

“ Sir, — The bearer of this, captain Hutch- 
ins, a native of New Jersey, but many years 
in the English service, has lately escaped 
from England, where he suffered considera- 
bly for his attachment to the American cause. 
He is esteemed a good officer and an excel- 
lent engineer, and is desirous of being ser- 
viceable to his country. I enclose his memo- 
rial to me, a great part of which is consistent 
with my knowledge, and I beg leave to re- 
commend him to the favourable notice of con- 
gress, when any affair occurs in which his 
talents may be useful. — I have the honour to 
be, &c. B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ Captain Hutchin's memorial. 

To his excellency, Benjamin Franklin, Esq. 
minister plenipotentiary from the United 
States of America, at the court of France. 
“ The memorial of Thomas Hutchins, a na- 
tive of New Jersey, in America, and late a 
captain and engineer in the British king’s 
service : — humbly showkth — 

“ That your excellency’s memorialist was 
in the month of August last, taken into cus- 
tody by virtue of a warrant from sir John 
Fielding, of the city of London, in which your 
memorialist was charged with high treason, for 
having conveyed information to, and corres- 
pond^ with the friends of tlie United States 
of America in France. That your memorial- 
ist was committed to and kept in Clerkenwell 
prison, upwards of seven weeks, loaded with 
irons, put among felons, and treated with every 
kind of severity and insult, and forbidden to 
see or write to his friends, 

“ That after several long examinations at 
the board of trade, the BriUsh ministers thought 
proper to discharge bit^rom prison, and be- 
ing reduced to gre«l distress by his pay both 
as captain and engineer being stopped, and 
being also refused payment of an account 
which the British government owed him, (to 
the amount of eight hundred and sixty-nine 
pounds, nineteen Bhillings sterling) he was 
obliged to take lodgings in a garret, within 
the vem of the court Your memorialut 
was ofnred two thousand guineas for his 
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captain's commission; but although he had 
fr^uently petitioned to sell it from the be- 
ginning (k the war between the United States 
and Great Britian, he was as often refused; 
and about three weeks before he was commit- 
ted to prison, he was offered a majority in one 
of the new regiments then raising, which he 
would not accept, as he would not bear arms 
against his countrymen. Therefore on the 
11th of this month, (February,) finding him- 
self treated with contempt by the BritiSi offi- 
cers, and despairing of obtaining liberty to sell 
his commission, he sent his resignation to lord 
Amherst, both as captain and engineer, and in 
a private manner withdrew from Great Britain 
and came to France entirely destitute of money; 
choosing rather to abandon his commission 
(though the whole of his fortune) and incur a 
loss of two thousand nine hundrra and sixty- 
nine pounds, nineteen shillings sterling (exclu- 
sive of his appointment as engineer) than conti- 
nue in a service altogether irksome and painful 
to him. Your memorialist begs leave further 
to represent, that he has served with reputa- 
tion as a British officer more than twenty-two 
years, (eighteen whereof he was constantly 
employed as an engineer) and that he is most 
anxiously solicitous of entering into the army 
of the United States. For these considera- 
tions, your memorialist humbly hopes, that 
your excellency will be pleased to recommend 
his request, sufferings, and losses to the ho- 
nourable congress of the United States, and 
your memoridist os in duty bound, shall ever 
pray, &c. THOS. HUTCHINS.” 


master of this instrument to describe it ac- 
curately, having seen it but once ; but it is 
very ingeniously contrived. 

“ Remember me respectfully to your mother 
and sisters, and believe me ever, my dear friend, 
“R FRANKUN.” 


“ F. Hopkinson. 

“ Pamt, March 16, 1780. 

“ Dear Sir, — I thank you for your political 
Squibs^ they are well made. I am glad to 
find you have such plen^ of good powder. 

“ You propose that Kill~pig, the butcher, 
should operate upon himself. You will find 
some thoughts on that subject in a little piece 
called ‘ A merry Song about Murder in a 
London newspaper I send herewith. 

“ The greatest discovenr made in Europe 
for some time past is that of Dr. Ingenhausz’s, 
relating to the great use of the leaves of 
trees in producing wholesome air : I would 
send you his book if I had it. A new instru- 
ment is lately invented here,* a kind of tele- 
scope, which by means of Iceland chrystal 
occasions the double appearance of an object, 
and the two appearances being forther distant 
from each other in proportion to the distance 
of the object from the eye, by moving an in- 
dex on a graduated line till the two appear- 
ances coincide, you find on the line the real 
distance of the object. I am not enough 

♦ By the Abbe Rochon. of the French Academy of 
Sciences. 


“ Dr, Bondt Philadelphia. 

“ Pabsy, March 16, 1780. 

“ Dear Sir, — I received your kind letter 
of September the 22d, and 1 thank you for the 
pleasing account you give me of the health 
and welfare of ray old friends Hugh Roberts, 
Luke Morris, Philip Syng, Samuel Rhoades, 
&c. with the same of yourself and family. 
Shake the old ones by the hand for me, and 
give the young ones my blessing. For my 
own part, 1 do not find that I grow any older. 
Being arrived at 70, and considering that by 
travelling further in the same rood I should 
probably be led to the grave, I stopped short, 
turned about, and walked back again ; which 
having done these four years, you may now 
call me 66. Advise those old friends of ours 
to follow my example, keep up your spirits 
and that will keep up your bodies, you will no 
more stoop under the weight of age than if 
you had swallowed a handspike. But it is 
right to abate a little in the article of labour ; 
and therefore as your demonstrations of mid- 
wifery ‘ are useful, and it is a pity you should 
give them up for want of sulyects in the ly- 
mg-in wards,* I advise you to get some of 
your young pupils to help you. 

“ I am glad the Philosophical Society made 
that compliment to Mr. Gerard.* I wish they 
would do the same to Mr. Feutry, a worthy 
gentleman here ; and to Dr. Ingenhausz, who 
has made some great discoveries lately re- 
specting the leaves of trees in improving air 
for the use'Xif animals : he will send you his 
book. He is physician to the Empress Queen. 
I have not yet seen your piece on inoculation. 

»B. FRANKUN.” 

“ P. S. I have bought some valuable books 
which I intend to present to the society ; but 
shall not send them till safer times.” 


“ Dr. Cooper., Boston. 

“ Pabsy, March 16,1780 

“ Dear Sir, — I received your kind favour 
by captain Chavagnes, which I communicated 
to the minister of marine, who was much 
pleased with the character you give of the 
captain. I have also yours of Nov. by 
your grandson, who appears a very promising 
lad, in whom I think you will have much sa- 
tis^tion. He is in a boarding school just 
by me, and was well last Sunday, when Iiuid 
the pleasure of his company to dinner with 

* Formerly Minister from France to tbe United 
States. 
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Mr, Adanw' sons and some other young 
Americans. He will soon acquire the lan- 
guage; and if God spares his life may make 
a very serviceable man to his country. 

** It gives me infinite satisfaction to find that 
with you the wisest and best among our peo- 
ple, are so hearty in endeavouring to stren^h- 
en the alliance. We certainly owe much to 
this nation ; and we shall obtain much more, 
if the same prudent conduct towards them 
continues, for they really and strongly wish 
our prosperity, and will promote it by every 
means in their power. But we should at the 
same time do as much as possible for ourselves, 
and not ride (as we say) a free horse to death. 
There are some Americans returning hence, 
with whom our people should be upon their 
guard ; as carrying with them a spirit of en- 
mity to this country. Not being liked here 
themselves, they dislike the people ; for the 
same reason, indeed, they ought to dislike all 
that know them. 

“ With the sincerest respect and esteem, I 
am ever my dear friend, 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


*‘C. Griffin. 

“ rA08V, March IG. 1780. 

“ Sir,— I have just received the letter you 
have done me the honour to write to me, and 
rfiall immediately deliver the packet it recom- 
mends to my care. I will take the first op- 
portunity of mentioning to M. Gerard what 
you hint, relative to our not entertaining 
strangers so frequently and liberally, as is the 
custom in France. But he has travelled in 
Europe, and knows that modes of nations dif- 
fer. The French are convivial, live much at 
one another’s tables, and are glad to feast tra- 
vellers. In Italy and Spain a stranger, howe- 
ver recommended, rarely dines at the house of 
any gentleman, but lives at his inn. The 
Americans hold a medium. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


Joseph Reed, President of the State of 
Pensylvania. 

“ Pasby, March 19, 1780. 

“Sir, — T have just received the pam- 
phlet you did me the honour to send me by 
M. Gerard, and have read it with pleasure ; 
not only as the clear state of facts, it does 
you honour, but as it proves the falsehood of a 
man,* who also showed no regard to truth in 
what he said of me, ‘ that I approved of the 

* The person here referred to is best known under 
the title of commodore Johnstone ; he it was who oflfhr- 
ed temptations to several distinguished Americans 
when he was Joined in a commission with lord Car- 
lisle and sir William Eden. It was when acting as 
commissioner he made those felse allegatioof alM. 


propositums he carried over.^ The truth is 
this, his brother, Mr. Pultney, came here 
with those propositions; and after stipulating, 
that if 1 did not approve of them, I should not 
speak of them to any person, he communicat- 
ed them to me. 1 told him frankly, on his de- 
siring to know my sentiments, that I did wot 
approve of them, and that I teas sure they 
WOULD NOT be accepted in America. But, I 
said there are two other commissioners here. 
I will, if you please, show your propositions 
to them, and you will hear their opinions. I 
will also show them to the ministry here, 
without whose knowledge and concurrence 
we can take no step in such affiiirs. No, said 
he ; as you do not approve of them, it can an- 
swer no purpose to show them to any body 
else : the reasons that weigh with you will 
also weigh with them ; therefore I now pray 
that no mention may be made of my having 
been here, or my business. To this I agreed 
and therefore nothing could be more astonish- 
ing to me, than to see in an American news- 
paper, that direct lie, in a letter from Mr. 
Johnstone, joined with two other falsehoods, 
relating to the time of the treaty, and to the 
opinion of Spain ! 

“ In proof of the above, I enclose a certifi- 
cate of a friend of Mr. Pultney’s, the only 
person present at our interview ; and I do it 
the rather at this time, because I om inform- 
ed that another calumniator (the same who 
formerly in his private letters to particular 
members, accused you with Messrs. Jay, Du- 
ane, Langdon, and Harrison, of betraying the 
secrets of congress in a correspondence with 
the ministry) has made this transaction with 
Mr. Pultney, an article of accusation against 
me, as having approved the same propositions. 
He proposes, I understand, to settle in your 
government I caution you to beware of him ; 
for in sowing suspicions and jealousies, in 
creating misunderstandings and quarrels 
among friends, in malice, subtility, and inde- 
fatigable industry, he has, I think, no equal.* 

“ I am glad to see that you continue to pre- 
side in our new state, as it shows that your 

ubl ic conduct is approved by the people. Y ou 

avehada difficult time, which required abun- 
dance of prudence ; and you have been equal 
to the occasion. The disputes about the con- 
stitution seem to have subsided. It is much 
admired here and all over Europe, and will 
draw over many families of fortune, to settle 
under it as soon as there is a peace. The de- 
fects that may on seven years’ trial be found 
in it, can be amended, when the time comes 
for considering them. 

“ With great and sincere esteem and re- 
spect I have the honour to be, &c. 

“R FRANKLIN.” 

^ Who this execrable character is, cannot be discover 
ed feom the text. 
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** M. Dumas. I send him a credit there for 200 louis. Mr. 


Pjmy, March 39. 1730. 

** DbjlR Sir, — It is some time since I have 
written to you, having nothing material to 
communicate : but I received duly your seve- 
ral letters of Feb. 1, 18, 25 ; March 2, 11, 13, 
17, and 23, and thank you for the intelligence 
they contain. The last this minute come to 
hand, and I shall answer it separately. 

“ I pray you to assure MFLXOPBN 
LZP. AAPCofnw respect, and that it 
was only on one packet for him that I put my 
name, when I thought to liave sent it by a 
friend. The baseness of the postpoffice in 
opening it, surprises me. No other letter for j 
him has since past through my hands. If| 
any others come to me for him, I shall send 
them under cover to you. 

“ The suite you mentioned is not a North 
American, but a West Indian; i. e. a native 
of one of the English sugar islands. 17 is not 
21 of 196. X. P. acts only for 824 Ca. 

“ I forwarded your letter to captain Jonea 
I do not know which of his English pilots it 
was that is mentioned in yours to the 647. I 
know he has been generous to an excess with 
them. Explain to me, if you f)lea8e, the fact 
that is the subject of that letter, and who Mr. 
Gordon is. 

“ I am curious to know what the States will 
(lo about the confiscation of the goods taken 
in Byland’s convoy. 

“ I received your large packets. That for 
captain Jones shall be carefully sent him. I 
thank you for the philosophical pieces, which 
I will read attentively as soon as I have a lit- 
tle time. The original acts of confederation 
are very curious, and will be acceptable to 
congress. Please to present my thanks to 
Mr. Enschede for his curious specimen of 
characters ; and request him to send me the 
price of the following articles by the pound 
weight, and what is the proportion between 
the Holland and the English pound weight 

“Nonparel (Fr. Mignonne) Romein and 
Curef. 

“ Caractere de Finance. 

“ Debbelde Descendiaan Geschreeven 
Schrift. 

“ Debbelde Gamond Geschreeven Schrift. 

“ Descendiaan Du its, Na I. 

“ Garment Duits. — Brevier Duits. 

“B.FRANKUN.” 


To the same. 

“ PA.UY, March 89. 1730. 

“ Dbxr Sir, — did receive the letter you 
mentioned to have enclosed for Mr. Car- 
michael, in yours of the 25th February. I 
had befixe received a letter from him dated 
at Cadiz, acquainting me that he was just 
settmr out for Madrm, uid desiring I would 
VOL.I....2Y 30* 


I F. Grande our banker here, had undertaken 
I to do this with his correspondent, a banker 
there. I not knowing how to address your 
letter to Mr. Carmichael at Madrid ; sent it 
to Mr. Grand’s, to be put under his cover to 
his banker, who might deliver it to Mr. Car- 
michael, as he would necessarily fbd out his 
lodging to acquaint him with the credit 
“The day after sir George Grand was 
gone for Holland his brother came to me, and 
expressing a great deal of concern and vexa- 
tion, told me that sir George seeing that let- 
ter on his desk, said this superscription is M. 
Dumas’s handwriting ; and some time after- 
wards came to him with the letter in his hand 
open, saying, this letter is full of ingratitude, 
(or some words to that purpose) and I will 
carry it to Holland and ^ow it to the am- 
bassador ; and that he had accordingly car- 
ried it away with him, notwithstanding all 
that was or could be said to the contrary. 
That it gave him infinite pain to acquaint me 
with this action of his brother, but he thought 
it right I should know the truth. I did not 
mention this to you before, hoping that upon 
reflection, sir Geogre would not show the 
letter to the ambassador, but seal it up again 
and send it forward ; and I was desirous to 
avoid increasing the misunderstanding be- 
tween you and sir G. But as I understood 
by yours to M. Boudoin, that he has actually 
done it, I see no reason to keep it longer a 
secret from you. — If I had known it to be u 
letter of consequence, I should nevertheless 
have taken the same method of forwarding it, 
not having the least suspicion that any per- 
son in that house would have taken so unwar- 
rantable a liberty with it. But I am now ex- 
ceedingly sorry that I did not rather send it 
to the Spanish ambassador’s. Let me know in 
your next what you may think primer to com- 
municate to me of the contents or it. 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


To the same. 

“ Passy, March 30, 1780. 

“Dear Sir, — I wrote to you yesterday, 
relating to the affair of your letter to Mr. Car- 
michael, that you mi^t know exactly the 
truth of the transaction. On reflection I 
think it proper to add, that what I wrote was 
for your satisfiiction only; and that as the 
making it public would^ive infinite pain to 
a very worthy man, Mr. F. Grand, who would 
then appear in the light of delateur de son 
frh‘€ ; and it can serve no other purpose but 
that (ff vengeance on sir George, and be of 
no advantage to you, I must insist on your ge- 
nerosity in kee^g it a secret to yourselL— 
In this you will also very much oblige me, 
who would by no means have my name pub- 
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licfy meDtioned on this occasion ; and I de- 
pend on your compliance. 

«B. FRANKLIN.” 

The same. 

“ PxiBY, April 23, 1780. 

“ Dear Sir, — I am much pleased with the 
account you give me of the disposition with 
which the proposals from the empress of 
Russia have been received, and desire to be 
informed, from time to time, of the progress 
of that interesting business. 

“ I shall be glad to hear of your reconcili- 
ation with the ambassador, because a continu- 
ance of your difference will be extremely in- 
convenient. Permit me to tell you frankly, 
what I formerly hinted to you, that I appre- 
hend you suffer yourself too easily to be led 
into personal prejudices by interested people, 
who would engross all our confidence to 
themselves. From this source have arisen, I 
imagine, the cliarges and suspicions you have 
insinuated to me against several who have al- 
ways declared a friendship for us, in Holland. 
It is right that you should have an opportuni- 
ty of giving the carte du pais to Mr. Laurens, 
when he arrives in Holland. But if, in order 
to serve your particular friends, you fill his 
head with these prejudices, you will hurt 
liim and them, and perhaps yourself. There 
does not appear to me the least probability, in 
your supposition, tliat the ambassador is an 
enemy to America, 

“Here has been with me a gentleman 
from Holland, wlio was charged, as he said, 
witli a verbal commission from divers cities, 
to inquire whether it was true that Amster- 
dam had, as they heard, made a treaty of 
commerce with the United Stales, and to ex- 
press, in that case, their willingness to enter 
into a similar treaty. Do you know any thing 
of this 1 what is become, or likely to become, 
of the plan of a treaty, formerly under consider- 
ation 1 By a letter from Middlebourg, to which 
the enclosed is an answer, a cargo seized and 
sent to America, as English property, is re- 
claimed, partly on the supposition that free 
ships make free goods. They ought to do so 
between England and Holland, because there 
is a treaty which stipulates it ; but there be- 
ing yet no treaty between Holland, and Ame- 
rica to that purpose, I apprehend that the goods 
being declared by the captain to be English, a 
neutral ship will not protect them, the law 
of nations governing in this case, as it did be- 
fore the treaty above mentioned. Tell me, if 
you please, your opinion. 

“R FRANKLIN.” 

“ Samuel Huntingdon^ Presidmt of Con- 
gress. 

“ Pawt. May 3, 1780. 

** Sna,-— I wrote to your excellency the 4th 
of March past, to go by this ship, (the Alli- 


ance) then expected to sail immediately. 
But the men refusing to go till paid their 
shares of prize money, and sundry difficulties 
arising with regard to the sale and division, 
she has been detained thus long to my peat 
mortification ; and I am yet uncertain when I 
shall be able to get her out The trouble 
and vexation these maritime officers give me, 
is inconceivable; I have often expressed 
to congress my wish to be released from 
them, and that some person better acquaint- 
I ed with them, and better situated, might be 
appointed to manage them. Much money 
as well as time, would, I am sure, be saved 
by such an appointment. 

“The Alliance is to carry some of the 
cannon long since ordered, and as much of 
the powder, arms, and clothing, (furnished 
by government here) os she, together with a 
frigate, the Ariel we have borrowed, can 
tak^e. I hope they may between them take 
the whole, with what has been provided by 
Mr. Ross. This gentleman has, by what I 
can learn, served the congress well in the 
quality and prices of the goods he has pur- 
chased. I wish it had been in my ixiwer to 
have discharged his balance here, for which 
he has importuTied me rather too much. We 
furnished him with about twenty thousand 
pounds sterling, to discharge his first accounts, 
which he was to replace as soon as he received 
remittances from tiie committee of commerce. 
This has not been done, and he now demands 
another nearly equal sum ; urging as before, 
that the credit of the States, as well as his 
own, will be hurt by my refusal. Mr. Bing- 
ham too complains of me for refusing some of 
his drafts, as very hurtful to his credit, though 
he owns he had no orders from congress to au- 
thorize those drafts. I never undertook to pro- 
vide for more than the payment of the interest 
bills of the first loan. The congress have 
drawn on me very considerably for other pur- 
poses, which has some times greatly embar- 
rassed me; but I have duly accepted and 
found means to pay their drafts, so that their 
credit m Europe has been well supported. 
But if every agent of congress in difierent 
parts of the world, is permitted to run in 
debt, and draw upon me at pleasure, to sup- 
port his credit, under the idea of its being 
necessary to do so for the honour of congress, 
the difficulty upon me will be too great, and 
I may in time be obliged to protest the in- 
terest bills. I therefore beg leave that a stop 
may be pul to such irregular proceed!^. 
Had the loons proposed to be made in Eu- 
rope, succeeded, these practices might not 
have been so inconvenient But the number 
of a^nts from sepaiate states, running all 
oyer Europe and asking to borrow money, has 
given such an idea of our distress and pover- 
as makes every body afraid to trust us. 

1 am muck pleased to that congross has 
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at length resolved to borrow (rf* our own peo- 
by making their future bills bear interest 
The interest July paid in hard money, to such 
as require hard money, will fix the value of 
the principal, and even make the payment of 
the interest in hard money, for the most part 
unnecessary, provided always that the quan- 
tity of princi]^ be not excessive. A great 
clamour has lately been made here, by some 
merchants, who say they have large sums in 
their hands of paper money in Americ^ and 
that they are ruined by some resolution of 
congress, which reduces its value to one part i 
in forty. As I have had no letter explaining 
this matter, I have only been able to say that 
it is probably misunderstood, and that I am 
confident, the congress have not done nor will 
do any thing unjust towards strangers who 
have given us credit. 

“ I have indeed almost been ready to com- 
plain, that I hear so little and so seldom from 
congress, or from the committee of corres- 
pondence : but I know the difficulty of com- 
munication, and the frequent interruption it 
meets with in this time of war. I have not 
yet received a line this year, and the letters 
wrote by the confederacy, as I suppose some 
must have been written by her, have not yet 
come to hand. 

“ I mentioned in a former letter, my having 
communicated to Mr. Johnson of Nantes, the 
order of congress appointing him to examine 
the accounts, and his acceptance of the ap- 
pointment. Nothing has yet been done in 
pursuance of it, for Mr. Deane having wrote 
that he might have been expected here, by 
the middle of March, and as his presence 
would be very necessary in explaining the 
mercantile transactions, I have waited his ar- 
rival, to request Mr. Johnson’s coming to 
Paris, that his detention here from his affairs 
at Nantes, might be as short as possible. 
Mr. Deane has not yet come : but as we have 
heard of the arrival of the Pendant in Mar- 
tinique, in which ship he took his passage, 
we imt^ine he may be here in some of the 
first ships from that island. 

“ The medal from M. de Fleury is done, 
and delivered to his order, he being absent 
I shall get the others prepared as soon as pos- 
sible by the same hand, if I cannot find a 
cheaper equally good, which I am now in- 
quiring after ; two thousand livres appearing 
to me a great sum for the work. 

“ With my last I sent a copy of my memo- 
rial to the court of Denmark ; I have since re- 
ceived an answer from the minister of that 
court ffir foreign affiiirs, a copy of wffiich I en- 
close ; it referred me to the Danish minister 
here, with whom 1 have had a conference on 
the subject He was full of professions of the 
good w^ of his court to the United States, 
and would excuse the delivery of our prizes 


to the English, as done m ooniormi^ to trea- 
ties, which it was necessary to observe. 

** He had not the treaty to show me, and 1 
have not been able to find such a treaty on 
inquiry. After my memorial, our people left 
at Bergen were treated with the ereatest 
kindness, by an order from court, their ex- 
penses during the winter that they had been 
detained there, all paid ; necessaries furnish- 
ed to them for their vovsto to Dunkirk, and 
a passage thither found tor them, all at die 
king’s expense. 

** I have not dropt the application for a res- 
titution, but shall continue to push it, not with- 
out some hopes of success. I wish however 
to receive instructions relating to it ; and f 
think a letter from congress to that court 
might forward the business; for 1 believe 
they are sensible they have done wrong, and 
are apprehensive of the inconveniences that 
may follow. 

“ With this I send the protests taken at 
Ber^n against the proceeding. 

“The Alliance in her last cruize met with, 
and sent to America, a Dutch ship, supposed 
to have on board an English cargo. The 
owners have made application to me. I have 
assured them, that they might depend on the 
justice of the courts ; and that if they could 
prove their property there, it would be restor- 
ed. Mr. Dumas has written to me about it. 

I enclose his letter, and wish despatch may be 
given to the business, as well as to prevent 
the inconveniences of a misunderstanding 
with Holland, as for the sake of justice. A 
ship of that nation has been broi^ht in here 
by the Black Prince, having an fiiglish car- 
I consulted with Messrs. Adams and 
a, who informed me that it was an esta- 
blished rule with us in such cases, to confis- 
cate the cargo, but to release the ship, paying 
her freight, &c. This I have accordingly or- 
dered in the case of this ship, and hope it may 
be satisfactory. But it is a critical time with 
respect to such cases. For whatever may 
formerly have been the law of nations, all tlie 
neutral powers, at the instance of Russia, 
seem at present disposed to change it, and to 
enforce the rule, that free ships shall make 
free goods^ except in the case of contraband. 
Denmark, Sweden, and Holland, have already 
acceded to the propositon, and Portugal is 
expected to follow. PVance and Spain in 
their answer^ have also expressed tneir ap- 
probation of it. I have therefore instruct^ 
our privateers to bring in no more neutral 
ships, as such prizes occasion much litigation 
and create ill blood. The Alliance, captain 
Landais, took two Swedes in coming hither, 
who demand of us for damages, one upwards 
of sixty thousand livres, and the other near 
five hundred pounds ster^ : and I cannot 
well see bow the demand is to be settled. In 
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newspapers that I send, the congress wiJl 
see authentic pieces expressing the sense of 
the European powers on the subject of neu- 
tral navigation. I hope to receive the sense 
erf* congress for my future government, and 
for the satisfaction of the neutral nations now 
entering into the confederacy, which is con- 
sidered here as a great stroke against Eng- 
land. In truth, that country seems to have 
no friends on this side the water, no other na- 
tion wishes it success in its present war, but 
rather desires to see it effectually humbled. 
No one, not even their old friends the Dutch, 
will afford them any assistance; such is the 
mischievous effect of pride, insolence, and in- 
justice on the affairs of nations, as well as on 
those of private persons. 'The English party 
in Holland is daily dimioiehing, and the states 
are arming vigorously to maintain the free- 
dom of their navigation. The consequences 
riay po^ibly be a war with England, or a se- 
rious disposition in that mad nation to save 
what they can by a timely peace. 

“ Our cartel for the exchange of American 
prisoners has been some time at a stand. 
When our little squadron brought near five 
hundred into Holland, England would not at 
first exchange Americans for them there^ ex- 
pecting to take them in their passage to 
France. But at length an agreement was 
made between the English and French em- 
bassadors, and I was persuaded to give them 
up, on a promise of having an equal number 
of English delivered to my order at Morlaix. 
So those were exchanged for Frenchmen. , 
But the English now refuse to take any Eng- 
lish in excliange for Americans, that have 
not been taken up by American cruisers. They 
also refuse to send me any Americans in ex- 
change for their prisoners released and sent 
home by the two flags of truce from Boston. 
Thus they give up all pretensions to equity 
and honour, and govern tliemsel ves by caprice, 
passion, and transient views of present inte- 
rest. 

“ Be pleased to present my duty to con- 
gress, and believe me to be with great re- 
spect, &c., B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Count de Verge nnes to Doctor Franklin. 

“ Versailles, May II, 1780 

“ The baron de Goltz has warmly entreat- 
ed me, sir, to recommend the baron d’Arendt, 
a Prussian officer in the service of the United 
State^ to you. I the more readily acquie^e 
in satisfying his demand, as you will certain- 
ly take a pleasure in obliging this minister, 
as far as in your power. 

“The baron d’Arendt will explain him- 
self, the different matters in which he thinks 
he wants your lud with congress. — have the 
honour to be, with great smeerity, d&c. 

“DE VERGENNES.” 


“ COPY OF THE JUDOMEMT. 

To the Judges of the Admiralty at Cher- 
hourg. 

“ Pasby, May 16th, 1780. 

“ Gentlemen, — 1 have received the proces 
verhauxy and other papers you did me the 
honour to send me, agreeable to the 11th ar- 
ticle of the regulation of the 27th September, 
1778. These pieces relate to the taking of 
the ship Flora, whereof was captain Henry 
Roodenberg, bound fiom Rotterdam to Dublin, 
and arrived at Cherbourg in France, being 
taken the 7th day of Aprilby captain Dowlin, 
commander of the American privateer the 
Black Prince. 

“ It appears to me from the abovementioned 
papers, that the said ship Flora is not a good 
prize, the same belonging to the subjects of a 
neutral nation : but uiat the cai^o is really 
the property of the subjects of the king of 
England, though attempted to be masqued as 
neutral. I do therefore request that after the 
cargo shall be landed, you would cause the 
said ship Flora to be immediately restored to 
her captain, and that you would oblige the 
captors to pay him his full freight, according 
to ill’s bills of lading, and also to make good 
all the damages be may have sustained by 
plunder or otherwise ; and I farther request, 
that as the cargo is perishable, you would 
cause it to be sold immediately, and retain the 
produce deposited in your bands, to the end 
that if any of the freighters, being subjects of' 
their high mightiness the states-general, will 
declare, upon oath, that certain parts of the 
said cargo were bona fide shipped on their 
own account and risk, and not on the ac- 
count and risk of any British or Irish sub- 
jects, the value of such parts may be restored : 
or, that if the freighters, or any of them, should 
think fit to appeal from this judgment to the 
congress, the produce so deposited may be 
disposed of according to their final determina- 
tion. B. FRANKLIN, 

“ Minister Plenipotentiary for the United 
8tntes at the Court of France. 


John Adams to M. Dumas. 

“ May 21, 1780. 

“ Sir — His excellency Dr. Franklin lent 
me the enclosed letter from sir Henry Clin- 
ton to lord Geor^ Germaine, upon condition 
that I would send a copy of it to you. — A pri- 
vateer from Boston, had the good fortune to 
take the packet, bound to London, and the 
mails, in which, among others, this letter was 
found. It was sent from Boston to PhOadel- 
phia, and there published in a newapkper of 
the 8th of ApriL One of these panm arriv- 
ed, within a few days, at L’Orient, m a vessel 
from Philadelphia. 
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^ It is a pity but it should be published in 
every newspaper in the world, in an opposite 
column to a late speech of lord Geor^ Ger- 
maine in the house of commons, as nis do- 
cument in support of his assertions. 

“JOHN ADAMS.” 


“ Tb <in Agent of American Cruisers, 

“ Passy, May 30, 1780. 

“ Sir, — In my last, of the 27th instant, I 
omitted one thing I had intended, viz. to de- 
sire you would give absolute orders to your 
cruisers not to bring any more Dutch vessels, 
though charged with enemies* goods, unless 
contraband. All the neutral states of Europe 
seem at present disposed to change what had 
before been deemed the law of nations, to wit : 
that an enemy’s property may be taken 
wherever found ; and to establisn a rule that 
free ships shall make free goods. This rule 
IS itself so reasonable, and of a nature to be so 
beneficial to mankind, that I cannot but wish 
it may become general. And I make no doubt 
but that the congress will agree to it in as 
full an extent as France and Spain. In the 
mean time, and until I have received their 
orders on the 8uWect,it is my intention to con- 
demn no more English goods found in Dutch 
vessels, unless contraband ; of which I thought 
it right to give you this previous notice ; tW 
you may avoid the trouble and e.xpense likely 
to arise from such captures, and rrom the de- 
tention of them for a decision. With great 
regard, and best wishes for the success of your 
enterprise. B. FRANKLIN” 


^Samuel Huntingdon^ President of Con- 
gress, 

“ Passy, June J, 1780. 

“ Sir, — Commodore Jones, who by his bra- 
very and conduct, has done great honour to 
the American desires to have that also, 
of presenting a line to the hands of your ex- 
cellency. Icheerftilly comply with his re- 
quest in recommending him to the notice of 
congress, and to your excellency’s protection, 
though his actions are a more effectual re- 
commendation, and render any from me un- 
necessary. It gives me, however, an opportu- 
nity of showing my readiness to do justice to 
merit, and of professing the esteem and re- 
spect with which I am, &c. 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


“3f. Dumas. 

“ Pamy, June 5, 1780. 

“ Dear Sir, — The gentleman whose name 
you wished to know, in one of your late let- 
ters, is M. Westhuyseuy echevin et conseiUer 
ie la ViUe de Hariem, I i^l probably send 


an order to that place for some of the types, 
of which you have sent me the prices, before / 
leave Europe, I think them very go^ and 
not dear. 

“ A Dutch ship belonging to Messrs. Little, 
Dale, and Ca of Rotterd^, being brought 
into France as having an English cargo on 
board, I have followed your opinion with re- 

f ird to the condemnation of the cargo, which 
think the more right, as the English have in 
the West Indies confiscated several of our 
cargoes found in Dutch ships. But to show 
respect to the declaration of the empress of 
Russia, I have written to the owners of our 
privateers, a letter of which I enclose a copy, 
t(^ther with a copy of the judgment, for 
your use, if you hear of any complaint I ap- 
prove much of the principles of the confede- 
racy of the neutral powers, and am not only 
for respecting tlie ships as the house of a 
friend, though containing the goods of an ene- 
my, but I even wish for the sake of humanity, 
that the law of nations may be farther improv- 
ed, by determining that even in time of war, 
all those kinds of people who are employed 
in procuring subsistence for the species, or in 
exchanging the necessaries or conveniences 
of life, which is for the common benefit of 
mankind ; such as husbandmen on their lands, 
fishermen in their barques, and traders in un- 
armed vessels, shall be permitted to prosecute 
their several innocent and useful employ- 
ments without interruption or molestation, 
and nothing taken from them, even when 
wanted by an enemy, but on paying a fiiir 
price for the same. 

“ I think you have done well to print the 
letter of Clmton ; for though I have myself 
had suspicions whether some parts of it were 
reallv written by him, yet I have no doubt of 
the facts stated, and think the piece valuable, 
as giving a true account of the state of Bri- 
tish and American affiiirs in that quarter. On 
the whole, it has the appearance of a letter 
written by a general who did not approve of 
the expedition he was sent upon, — who had 
no opinion of the judgment of those who drew 
up his instructions, — who had observed that 
preceding commanders. Gage, Burgoyne, Kep- 
pel, and the Howes, had all been censured by 
the ministers for having unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to execute injudicious instructions 
with unequal force, — and he therefore wrote 
such a letter, not merely to give the informa- 
tion contained in it, but fo be produced in his 
vindication, when he might he recalled, and 
his want of success charged upon him as a 
crime ; though, in truth, owing to the folly 
of the ministers who had ordered him on im- 
practicable projects, and persisted in them 
notwithstanding his fiiithful informations, 
without furnishing the necessary number of 
troops be had deoumded. — In this view much 
of the letter may be accounted for, without 
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supposing it fictitious; and therefore if not ge- 
nuine it IS ingeniously written : but you will | 
etsily conceive, that if the state of public fiu;ts ; 
it contains, were known in America to bej 
false, such a publication there would have been 
absurd, and of no possible use to the cause of 
the country. I have written to Mr. Neufville 
concerning the bills you mention. I have no 
orders or advice about them, know nothing of 
them, and therefore cannot prudently meddle 
with them; especially as the funds in my 
power are not more than sufficient to answer 
the congress bills for interest, and other in- 
evitable demands. He desired to know whe- 
ther I would engage to reimburse him if he 
should accept and pay them ; but as I know 
not the amount of them, I cannot enter into 
any such engagement: for though, if they are 
genuine congress bills, I am persuaded all 
possible care will be taken by congress to pro- 
vide for their punctual payment, yet there are 
BO many accidents by which remittances are 
delayed or intercepted in the time of war, that 
1 dare not hazard for these new bills, the pos- 
sibility of being rendered unable to pay the 
others. R FRANKUN.’» 

“ P. S. I cannot prescribe, as you desire, any 
thing relating to your afiair with 62. Your 
own judgment ought to guide you. I shall be 
careful to furnish you early with any good 
news we may receive. If the 732 cannot be 
immediately made, it may with prudence 
come on by degrees. 

“The copy of the judgment will be sent 
by next post.” 


“ John Adams to M. Dumas. 

“ June 6, 1780. 

“ Sir, — I thank you for your letter in an- 
swer to mine of 2l8t May, and for your kind 
congratulations on my arrival here. 

“ Mr. Brown, with whom you took your 
walks in the neighbourhood of Paris, has been 
gone from hence, some weeks, on his way 
hence. I should have had much pleasure, if 
I had been one of the party. I have rambled, 
in most of the scenes round this city, and find 
them very pleasant, but much more indebted 
to art than to nature. — Philadelphia, in the 
purlieus of which, as well as these of Balti- 
more, and York Town, I have often sought 
health and pleasure, in the same way, in com- 
^y with our venerable secretary Charles 
Thompson, will, in future times, when the 
arts shall have established their empire in the 
new world, present scenes much more strik- 1 
ing. But Boston, above all, around which I 
have much oftener wandered, in company 
with another venerable character JltUe known 
in Europe, but to whose virtues and public 
merit in the cause of mankind, history wiU 


do justice, will one day exhibit scenes of 
grandeur and beauty, superior to any other 
place I have ever yet seen. 

“The letter of general Clinton, when I 
transmitted it to you, was notsusp^ted to be 
an im petition. — There are some circumstan- 
ces, which are sufficient to raise a question ; 
but I think none of them are conclusive; and, 
upon the whole, I have little doubt of its au- 
thenticity. — I shall be much mortified if it 
proves a fiction — noton account of the import- 
ance of the letter, but the stain that a prac- 
tice so disengenuous will bring upon Ameri- 
ca. — When I first left America, such a fic- 
tion, with all its ingenuity, would have ruined 
the reputation of the author of it if discover- 
ed, and I think that both he and the printer 
would have been punished. — With all the free- 
dom of our presses, I really think that not 
only the government but the populace would 
have resented it — I have had opportunities of 
an extensive acquaintance with Americans, 
and I must say, in justice to my countrymen, 
that I know not a man whom 1 think capable 
of a forgery at once so able and so ba^. — 
Truth is indeed respected in America, and so 
gross an afiront to her I hope will not, and I 
hope cannot, go unpunished. 

“ Whether it is genuine or not, I have no 
doubt of the truth of the facts, in general — and 
I have reason to believe, that if the secret cor- 
respondences of Bernard, Hutchinson, Gage, 
Howe, and Clinton, could all be brought to 
light, the world would be equally surprised at 
the whole thread of it. The British admi- 
nistration and their servants have carried on 
from the beginning a system of duplicity in 
the conduct of American affairs, that will ap- 
pear horrible to the public whenever it shall 
be known. 

“ You have seen admiral Rodney’s account 
of the battle of the 17th of April. — The sceptre 
of the ocean is not to be maintained by such 
actions as this, or by Byrons and Keppels. 
They must make themselves more terrible 
upon the ocean to preserve its dominion. — 
Their empire is founded only in fear — ^for no 
nation loves it. JOHN ADAMS.” 


“ To W. Carmichael, Madrid. 

“ Pa88Y, June 17, 1780 

“ Dear Sir, — Your favours of tlie 22d post 
came duly to hand. Sir J. Dalrymple b&s 
been here some time, but I hear nothing of his 
political operations. The learned talk of the 
discovery ne has made in theEscurial Libra- 
ry, of 40 epistles of Brutus, a missing part of 
I’acitus, and a piece of Seneca, that have 
never yet been printed, which excite much 
curiosity. He nus not been with me, and I 
am told by one of his friends that though he 
wished to see me, he did not think it prudcoL 
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So I suppose I shall have no communication 
with him ; for I shall not seek it As Count 
de Vergennes has mentioned nothing to me of 
any memorial from him, I suppose he has not 
presented it ;* perhaps discoura^ by the re- 
ceplkm it met with m Spain. — ^So I wish, for 
curiosity’s sake, you would send me a copy 
of it — ^The marquis de la Fayette arrived 
safely at Boston the 28tli of April, and it is 
said gave expectations of the coming of a 
squadron and troops. — The vessel that brings 
this, left New-London the 2d of May ; her 
captain reports that the siege of Charlestown 
was raised, the troops attacked in their retreat, 
and Clinton killed ; but this wants confirma- 
tion. London lias been in the utmost con- 
fusion for 7 or 8 days. The beginning of this 
month, a mob of fanatics joined by a mob of 
rogues, burnt and destroyed property to the 
amount, it is said, of a million sterling. Cha- 
pels of foreign ambassadors, houses of mem- 
bers of parliament that had promoted the act 
for favouring Catholics ; and the houses of 
many private persons of that religion, were 
pillaged and consumed, or pulled down to the 
number of 50, among the rest, lord Mans- 
field’s is burnt with all his furniture, pic- 
tures, books, and papers. Thus he who ap- 
proved tlie burning American houses, has had 
fire brought home to him. He himself was i 
horribly scared, and governor Hutchinson, it 
is said, died outright of the fright. The mob, 
tired with roaring and rioting seven days and 
nights, were at length suppressed, and quiet 
restored on the 9th in the evening. Next 
day lord George Gordon was committed to 
the tower. 

“ Enclosed 1 send you the little piece you 
desire.f To understand it rightly you should 
be acquainted with some few circumstances. 
The person to whom it was addressed is Ma- 
dame Brillon, a lady of most respectable cha- 
racter and pleasing conversation ; mistress of 
an amiable family in this neighbourhood, with 
which I sjiend an evening twice in every 
week. She has among other elegant accom- 
plishments, that of an excellent musician ; and 
with her daughters who sing prettily, and 
some friends who play, she kindly entertains 
me and my grandson with little concerts, a 
cup of tea, and a game of chess. I call this 
my Opera; for I rarely go to the opera at Pa- 
ris . — The Moulin Joli is a little island in the 
Seine about 2 leagues hence, part of the coun- 
try-seat of anoUier friend,t where we visit 
every summer, and spend a day in the pleas- 
ing society of the ingenioi^ learned, ana very 
polite persons who inhabit it At the time 
when the letter was writter^ all conversation 
at Paris were filled witii difqmtes about the 
music of Gluck and Picifd, a German and 


Italian musician, who divided the town into 
violent parties. A friend of this lady having 
obtained a copy of it under a promise not to 
give another, did not observe that promise, so 
that many have been taken, and it is become 
as public as such a thing can well be, that is 
not printed, but I could not dream of its being 
heaid of at Madrid ! The thought was partly 
taken from a little piece of some unknown 
writer which I met with 50 years since in a 
newspaper,* and which the sight of the Ephe- 
mera brought to my recollection. Adieu, my 
dear friend, and believe me ever, 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


“Dr. Foihergill. 

“Pa8«y, June Jl), 1780. 

“ My dear old friend, Dr. Fotliergill, may 
assure lady H. of my resj>ects, and of any ser- 
vice in my power to render her, or her affai < 
in America. I believe matters in Georgi.i 
cannot much longer continue in their present 
situation, but wiliretuni to that state in which 
they were when her property, and that of our 
common friend G. W. received the protection 
she acknowledges. 

“ I rejoiced most sincerely to hear of your 
recovery from tlie dangerous illness by which 
I lost my very valuable friend P. Collinson. 
As I am sometimes apprehensive of the same 
disorder, 1 wish to know the means that were; 
used and succeeded in your case ; and shall bo 
exceedingly obliged to you for communicating 
them when you can do it conveniently. 

“ Be pleased to remember rne respectfully 
to your good sister, and to our worthy friend 
David ^rclay, who 1 make no doubt laments 
with you and me, that the true pains we took 
together to prevent all this horrible mis- 
chief proved ineffectual. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ M. Dumas, 

“ P.V88Y, June 

“ Dear Sir, — I received duly yours of May 
23d, June 2, 6, 8, and 15. — Enclosed you have 
a letter for the gentleman you recommend to 
me. He seems to be a man of abilities. 

“ The words before I leave Europe had no 
relation to my particular immediate intention, 
but to the general one I flatter myself with, 
of being able to return and spend there the 
small remains of life that are left me. 

“I have written distinctly to Messrs, de 
Neufville concerning those billa — I hear 
that 484 was at Newbem the 12th of April, 
an(l soon to sail from thence, or from Virginia 
for France. Probably he might not sail in 
some weeks after, as vessels are often longer 


* Tliit Memorial oppoan omonf Uie Misoellaniet. 
t Tlw Bphemera. See Bfiaodlanlet. 

1 Mooeieor Wotelet. 


* The orifiial oUaded to wae hir own, and poUiih- 
fd in hie own paper at PhiladetphU at the period refer, 
rod to. 
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in fittiiw out than was expected. If it is the 
Pier Eoderique, a 50 ffun ship, that he 
Cfwnes in, I have iust heara that she would not 
sail till the middle of May. 

“ Herewith you have the judgment relat- 
ing to the Flora, which 1 thought had been 
sent before. The mischiefs done by the mob 
in London are astonishing! They were, I 
heard, within an ace of destroying the bank, 
with all the books relating to the funds, 
which would have created infinite confusion. 

I am grieved at the loss of Charleston. 
Let me hope soon to hear better news fi-om 
the operations of the French and Spanish 
forces gone to America. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


To the same. 

“ Pa 88Y, June 22, 1780. 

“ Dear Sir,— As the English do not allow 
that we can make legal prizes, th^ certainly 
cannot detain the Dutch ships the Berkenloos, 
on pretence tliat it was b^ome American 
property before they took it. For the rest, 
there is no doubt but the congress will do 
what shall appear to be just, on a proper re- 
presentation of facts laid before them, which 
the owners should appoint some persons in 
America to do. Those gentlemen may depend 
on my rendering them every service in my 
power, B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To David Hartley^ M. P. 

" rxesY, June 30, 1781. 

“ 1 RECEIVED my dear friend’s kind letter of 
the 15th instant, and immediately communi- 
cated your request of a passport to M. le 
Comte de Vergennes. His answer, which I 
nave but just received, expresses an opinion, 
that the circumstance of his granting a pass- 
port to you, as you mention the purpose of 
your coming, to be the discoursing with me on 
the subject of peace, might, considering your 
character, occasion many inconvenient reports 
and imeculations ; but that he would make 
no difficulty of giving it, if you assured me 
that you were authorized for such purpose, by 
your ministry, which he does not think at all 
likely ; otherwise he judges it best that 1 
should not encourage your coming. Thus it 
seems I cannot have, at present, the pleasure 
you were so kind as to propose for me. I can 
only join with you in earnest wishes for peace, 
a blessing which I shall hardly live to see. 

“ With the greatest esteem and respect, I 
am ever, dear sir, &c. R FRANKLIN.” 


“ David Hartley, M. P. to Dr. Franklin. 

Loudon, July 17, 1780. 

** My DEAR Friend,— E ncloeed I send you 


a copy of a conciliatory bill* which was pro- 
posed in the house of commons on the 27th o£ 

Draft qf a propoetd Bill for Conciliatim with 
America. 

“ A Bill to invest tbe crown with sufficient powers to 

treat, consult, and Anally to afree upon tbe means 

ofrestoring peace with the provinces of AVrtA jSm$- 

rica. 

“ Whereas many unfortunate subjects of contest 
have of late years subsisted between Oreat Britain and 
the several provinces of JV*artA America, hereinafter 
recited, viz Alete Hampekxre, Massachusetts' Bap, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Mem York, Mem Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, the Three Lower Counties on Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, M>>rth Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
which have brought on the calamities of war between 
Oreat Britain and tbe aforesaid provinces : to tbe end 
therefore that the farther eATusion of blood may be pre- 
vented, and that peace may be restored, may it please 
your majesty, that it be enacted, and be it enacted by 
the king’s most excellent majesty, by and with the ad 
vice and consent of the lords spiritual and temporal, and 
commons in this present parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same ; that it shall and may be 
lawful for his majesty, by letters patent, under the 
great seal of Great Britain, to authorize and empower 
any person or persons, to treat, consult, and Anally to 
agree with any person or persons, properly authorized 
on the part of the aforesaid provinces of JVbrtA America, 
upon the means of restoring peace between Great 
Britain and the aforesaid provinces, according to the 
powers in this act contained. 

“ And be it further enacted, that in order to facilitate 
tbe good purposes of this act, his majesty may lawfully 
enable any such person or persons, so appointed by hw 
majesty’s letters patent, as aforesaid, to order and pro 
claim a cessation of hostilities, on the part of his ma 
jesty's forces, by sea and land, for any time, and undei 
any conditions or restrictions. 

“ And be it further enacted, that in order to lay agoo<) 
foundation for a cordial reconciliation and lasting 
peace between Oreat Britain and the aforesaid pro- 
Vinces of Morth America, by restoring an amicable in 
tercourse between the same, as soon as possible, his ma 
jesty may lawfully enable any such person or persons, 
BO appointed by his majesty’s letters patent, as afore 
said, to enter into, and to ratify, from time to time, 
any article or articles of intercourse and paciAcation. 
which article or articles so entered into and ratiAed, 
from time to time, shall remain in full force and effect 
for the certain term of ten years, from tbe Arst day of 
August, one thousand seven hundred and eighty. 

“ Provided also, and be it further enacted, by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that in order to remove any obstruc- 
tions which may arise to the full and effectual execu- 
tion of any article or articles of intercourse and paciA 
cation, as before mentioned, that it shall and may bo 
lawful for his majesty, by any instrument under his 
sign manual, countersigned by one or more of his ma- 
jesty’s principal secretaries of state, to authorize and 
em^wer uny such person or persons, so appointed by 
I his majesty’s letters patent, as aforesaid, to suspend for 
the term often years, from the Arst day of August, one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty, the operation and 
effect of any act or acts of parliament, which are now 
in force, respecting tbe aforesaid provinces of Morth 
America, or any clause or clauses, proviso or provisoes. 
JO any such act or acts of parliament contained ; in as 
much os they, or any of them, may obstruct the fhll ef- 
fect and execution of any such article or articles of in- 
tercourse and paciAcation. which may be entered into 
and ratiAed as before mentioned, between Oreat Bri- 
tain and the aforesaid provinces of Mrth America. 

"And be it further enacted, that in order to establish 
perpetual reconcilement and peace between Great Bn 
tain and the aforesaid provinces of Morth America, it 
is hereby required, and be it enacted, that all or any ar* 
tide or articles of intercourse and paciAcation, which 
shall be entered into and ratiAed, for the certain term of 
ten years, as before mentioned, shall from time to time 
be laid before the two houses of parliament, fbr their 
consideration, as the perpetual basis of reeoncttemenc 
and peace, between Great Britain and the aforesaid pro- 
vinoes of JVWtA America; and that any such article or 
articles of interconrae and pneifieation as helbre men- 
tioned, when tbe tame stmll have been eeaRrmed in 
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last month. It was rejected. You and I 
have had so much intercourse i^n the sub- 
ject of restoring^ peace between Great Britian 
and America, ihat I think there is nothing 
farther left to be said upon the subject You 
will perceive by the general tenor of the bill, 
that It proposes a general power to treat. It 
chalks out a line of negotiation in very ge- 
neral terms. I remain in the sentiments 
which I ever have, and which I believe I 
ever shall entertain, viz. those seeking of 
peace upon honourable terms. I shall always 
be ready and most desirous to conspire in any 
measures which may facilitate peace. 

“ D. HARTLEY.” 


“ Mr. Smally"*- Parts. 

' PAgsv, July 22, 1780 

“ Yon see, my dear sir, that I was not 
afraid my masters would take it amiss if I ran 
to see an old friend though in the service of 
their enemy. They are reasonable enough to 
allow that differing politics should not prevent 
the intercommunication of philosophers who 
study and converse for the benefit of mankind. 
But you have doubts about coming to dine 
with me. I suppose you will not venture it ; 
your refusal will not indeed do so much honour 
to the generosity and good nature of your 
government, as to your sagacity. You know 
your people, and I do not expect you. I think 
too that in friendship I ought not to make you 
more visits as I intend^ : but I send my 
grandson to pay his duty to his physician. 

“ You incpiired about my gout, and I forgot 
to acquaint you, that I had treated it a little 
cavalierly in its two last accesses. Finding 
one night that iny foot gave me more pain 
after it was covered warm in bed, I put it out 
of bed naked ; and perceiving it easier, I let 
it remain longer than I at first designed, and 
at length fell asleep, leaving it there till mor- 
ning. The pain did not return, and I grew 
well Next winter, having a second attack, 
I repeated the ex}>eriment ; not with such im- 
mediate success in dismissing the gout, but 
constantly with the effect of rendering it less 
painful, so that it permitted me to sleep every 
night. 1 should mention, that it was my son,t 
who gave me the first intimation of this prac- 
tice. He being in the old opinion, that the 
gout was to be drawn out by transpiration. 
And having heard me say that perspiration 
was carried on more copiously when the body 
was naked that when clothed, he put his foot 

parliament, shall remain in full force and effect for 
ever. 

“And be it further enacted, that this act shall continue 
to be in force until the thirty-first day of Duembcr, one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty -one.” 

♦ A surgeon of eminence in the British army, then 
passing through Paris ; brother to colonel Small, who 
particularly distinguished hiisaelf by his humanity at 
the battle of Bunker's Hill, near Boston. 

t Governor Franklin. 

VoL. I. . . . 2 Z 


out of bed to increase that discharge, and found 
ease by it, which he thought a confirmation 
of the doctrine. But this method requires to 
be confirmed by more experiments, before one 
can conscientiously recommend it. I give it 
you, however, in exchange for your receipt 
of tartar emetic, because the commerce of 
philosophy as well as other commerce, is best 
promoted by taking care to make returns. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“A/. Dumas. 

“ PassY, July 26, J780. 

“ Dear Sir, — I wrote to Messrs, de Neuf- 
ville by the last post, in answer to theirs of 
the 14th. I hope they received my letter. 
It signified that I could accept the bills drawn 
on Mr. Laurens. I find, by a vote of con- 
gress, on the 4th of March, that they then 
stopt drawing, and I am informed no more bills 
have been issued since. 1 could not relish 
those gentlemen’s proposal of mortgaging all 
mtr estatesy for the little money Holland i.s 
likely to lend us. But I am obliged to them 
for their zeal in our cause. 

“ I received and thank you for the protest 
relating to the election of the coadjutor. You 
seem to be too much affected with the taking 
of Cliarleston. It is so far a damage to us, as 
it will enable the enemy to exchange a great 
part of the prisoners we had in our hands, 
otherwise tlieir affairs will not be much ad- 
vanced by It. They have successively been 
in possession of the capitals of* five provinces, 
viz. Massachusetts’ Bay, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and Georgia ; but were 
not therefore in possession of the provinces 
themselves. New York and Georgia still con- 
tinue their operations as free states; and so I 
suppose will South Carolina. The cannon 
will be recovered with the place ; if not, our 
furnaces are constantly at work in making 
more. The destroying of our ships by the 
English is only like shaving our beards, which 
will grow again. Their Toss of provinces is 
like the loss of a limb, which can never agam 
be united to their body. I was sorry to near 
of your indisposition. Take care of yourself! 
Honey is a good thing for obstructions in the 
reins. I hope your health is by this time re- 
established. 

“ I am less committed than you imagine in 
the affair between Jones and Landais. The 
latter was not dispossessed by me of his com- 
raajid, but quitted it. He afterwards took 
into his head to resume it, which the former’s 
too long stay at Paris, gave him an opportunity 
of effecting. Captain Jones is going in the 
Ariel frigate to America, where they may 
settle their affairs as they can. 

“The captain commandant ofDunkirk, who 
occasioned the loss of our de^tches, is him- 
self taken by the English. — 1 have no doubt 
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of th« truth of what Mr. White told you about 
the ftcility with which the tax was collected. 
“That same baron de Wulffen has not 

g eased me, having left little debts behind 
m unpaid, though I furnished him with 
twenty guineas. As he had been with his 
brother at Venloo, before he saw you, where 
he might get money, I wonder at his bor- 
rowing of you. 

“ I thank you for the vote of congress you 
sent me, dated the 23d March. — I imagine 
4^ went in that vessel to 633, and may have 
been detained there for convoy. 

“ Your despatches by M. Gillon, are in the 
Alliance, which sailed the 7th or ^h instant. 

“ This will be delivered to you by his ex- 
cellency John Adams, Esq. whom I earnestly 
recommend to your best civilities. He has 
never been in Holland, and your counsels will 
be of use to him. “ B. FRANKLIN.” 


Samuel Huntingdon, President of Con- 
gress. 

“Pahky, August 9, 1780. 

“ Sir, — With this your excellency will re- 
ceive a copy of my last, dated May 31st, the 
original of which with copies of preceding 
letters went by the Alliance, captain Landais, 
who sailed the beginning of last month, and 
who I wish may arrive safe in America : be- 
ing apprehensive, that by her long delay in 
port, from the mutiny of the people, who after 
she was ready to sail, refused to weigh anchor 
’till paid wages, &c. she may fell in the way 
of the English fleet now out, or that her crew, 
who have ever been infected with disorder 
and mutiny, may carry her into England. 
She had on her first coming out a conspiracy 
for that purpose, besides which, her officers 
and captain quarrelled with each other ; the 
captain with commodore Jones; and there 
have been so many broils among them, that it 
was impossible to get the business forward 
while she staid ; and she is at length gone 
without taking the quantity of stores which 
she was capable of taking, and was ordered 
to take. I suppose the conduct of that captain 
will be inquired into by a court martial. Cap- 
tain Jones goes home m the Ariel, a ship we 
have borrowed of government here, and car- 
ries one hundred and forty-six chests of arms, 
and four hundred barrels of powder. To take 
the rest of the stores and clothing, I have 
been obliged to freight a ship, which being 
well armed and well manned, will I hope get 
Mtfe. The clothes for ten thousand men, 
are I think all made up ; there are also arms 
for fifteen thousand new and good, with two 
thousand barrels of powder ; besides this, there 
is a great quantity of cloth I have bought, of 
whi<m you will have the invoices sent by Mr. 
Williams; and another lajrge quantity pur- 
chased by Mr. Ross, all going in the same ship. 


“ The little authority w’e have here to go- 
vern our armed ships, and the inconvenience 
of distance from the ports, occasion abundance 
of irr^larities in the conduct of both men 
and officers. I hope therefore that no more 
of those vessels will be sent hither, till our 
code of laws is perfected respecting ships 
abroad, and proper persons appointed to ma- 
nage such affairs in the sea ports. They give 
me infinite trouble, and though I endeavour 
to act for the best, it is without satisfaction 
to myself, being unacquainted with that kind 
of business. I have often mentioned the ap- 
pointment of a consul or consuls. The con- 
gress have perhaps not yet had time to con- 
sider that matter. 

“ Having already sent you by different con- 
veyances, copies of my proceedings with the 
court of Denmark, relative to the three prizes 
delivered up to the English, and requested the 
instructions of congress ; I hope soon to re- 
ceive them. I mentioned a letter from the 
congress to that court, as what I thought 
mi^t have a good effect I have since had 
more reasons to be of that opinion. The un- 
expected delay of Mr. Deane’s arrival, has 
retarded the settlement of the joint accounts 
of the commission, he having had the chief 
management of the commercial part, and being 
therefore best able to explain difficulties. I 
have just now the pleasure to hear that the 
Fier Rodrique with her convoy from Virginia, 
is arrived at Bordeaux, all safe, except one to- 
bacco ship that foundered at sea, the men sav- 
ed. And 1 have a letter from Mr. Deane, that 
he is at Rochelle, proposes to stop a few days 
at Nantes, and then proceed to Paris, when I 
shall endeavour to see that business completed 
with all possible expedition. 

“ Mr. Adams has given offence to the court 
here, by some sentiments and expressions 
contain^ in several of his letters written to 
the count de Vergennes. I mention this with 
reluctance, though perhaps it would have 
been my duty to acquaint you with such a 
circumstance, even were it not required of 
me by the minister himself. He has sent me 
copies of the correspondence, desiring I would 
communicate them to congress, and I send 
them herewith. Mr. Adams did not show me 
his letters before he sent them. I have in a 
former letter to Mr. Lovell, mentioned some 
of the inconveniences that attend the having 
more than one minister at the same court, one 
of which inconveniences is, that they do not 
hold the same language, and that the im- 
pressions made by the one, and intended for 
the sense of his constituents, may be effeced 
by the discourse of the other. It is true that 
Mr. Adams’ proper business is elsewhere, but 
the time not bei^ come for that business, and 
having nothing else here wherewith to em- 
ploy himself, m seems to have endeavoured 
supplying what he may suppose my negotia- 
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tions defective in. He thinks, as he tells rae 
himself, that America has been too free in ex- 
pressions of gratitude to France, for that she 
is more obli^^ to us than we are to her, and 
that we should show spirit in our applica- 
tions. 1 apprehend that he mistakes his 
ground, and that this court is to be treated 
with decency and delicacy. The king, a 
young and virtuous prince, has, I am persuad- 
ed, reflected on the generous benevolence 
of the action in assisting an oppressed people, 
and proposes it as a part of the glory of his 
reign. I think it ri^ht to increase this plea- 
sure by our thankful acknowledgments, and 
that such an expression of gratitude, is not on- 
ly our duty but our interest A different con- 
duct seems to me what is not only improper 
and unbecoming, but what may be hurtful to 
us. Mr. Adams, on the other hand, who at 
the same time means our welfare and inter- 
est as much as I or any man can do, seems to 
think a little apparent stoutness and greater 
air of independence and boldness in our de- 
mands, will procure us more ample assistance. 
It is for the congress to judge and regulate 
their affairs accordingly. M. de Vergennes, 
who appears much offended, told me yester- 
day that he would enter into no further dis- 
cussions with Mr. Adams, nor answer any 
more of his letters. He is gone to Holland to 
try, as he told me, whether something might 
not be done to render us a httle k^ss depend- 
ent on France. He says the idea of this 
court and those of the people in America, are 
so totally different, as that it is impossible for 
any minister to please both. He ought to 
know America better than I do, having been 
there lately, and he may choose to do what he 
thinks will best please the people of America : 
but when I consider the expressions of con- 
gress in many of their public acts, and parti- 
cularly in their letter to the chevalier de la 
Luzerne, of the 24th May last, I cannot but 
imagine that he mistakes the sentiments of a 
few for a general opinion. It is my intention 
while I stay here, to procure what advan- 
tages I can for our country, by endeavouring 
to please this court, and I wish I could pre- 
vent any thing being said by any of our coun- 
trymen here that may have a contrary effect, 
and increase an opinion lately showing itself 
in Paris, that we seek a difference, and with 
a view of reconciling ourselves to England, 
some of them have of late been very indis- 
creet in their conversations. | 

“ I have received, eight months after their 
date, the instructions of congress relating to 
a new article for guaranteeing the fisheries. 
The expected negotiations for a peace ap- 
pearing of late more remote, and being too 
much occupied with other affairs, I have not 
hi^rto proposed that article ; but I purpose 
doing it next week. It appears so reasonable 
and jpquitable, that I do not foresee any diffi- 


culty . In my next I shall give you an account 
of what passes on the occasicMi. 

“The silver medal ordered for the cheva- 
lier de Fleury, has been delivered to his order 
here, he being gone to America. The others 
for brig^ier general Wayne, and coltmel 
Stuart^ shall send by the next good oppor- 
tunity. 

“ The two thousand pounds I furnished to 
Messrs. Adams and Jay, agreeable to an or- 
der of congress for themselves and secreta- 
ries, being nearly expended, and no supplies 
to them arriving, I have thought it my duty 
to furnish them with further sums, hoping the 
supplies promised will soon arrive to reim- 
burse me, and to enable me to pay the bills 
drawn on Mr. Laurens, in Holland, which I 
have engaged for, to save the public credit ; 
the holders of tJiose bills threatening other- 
wise to protest them. Messrs. De Neufville 
of Amsterdam had accepted of them. I liave 
promised those gentlemen to provide for the 
payment before they become due, and to ac- 
cept such others as shall be presented to me. 

I hear, and hope it is true, that the drawing 
of such bills is stopt, and that their number 
and value is not very great. 

“ The bills drawn in favour of M. de Beau- 
marchais, for the interest of his debt, are paid. 

“ The German prince who gave me a pro- 
posal some months since, for furnishing troops 
to the congress, has lately desired an answer. 

I gave no expectation that it was likely you 
would agree to such a proposal, but they be- 
ing preyed to send it you, it went with some 
of my former letters. 

“ M. Fouquet who was employed by con- 
gress to instruct people in making gunpow- 
der, is arrived here after a long passage ; be 
has requested me to transmit a memorial to 
congress, which I do enclose. 

“ The peat public event in Europe of this 
year, is the proposal by Russia of an armed 
neutrality, for protecting the liberty of com- 
merce. The proposition is accepted now by 
most of the maritime powers. As it is likely 
I to become the law’ of nations, that free ships 
should make free goods, I wish the congress 
to consider whether it may not be proper 
to give orders to their cruizers not to molest 
foreign ships, but to conform to the spirit of 
that treaty of neutrality. 

“ The Elnglish have been much elated with 
their success at Charleston. The late news 

the junction of the French and Spanish 
fleets, has a little abated their spirits, and I 
hope that junction and the arrival of tlie French 
troops and ships in North America, will soon 
produce news that may aflford us also in our 
turn some satisfaction. 

“ Application has been made here, request- 
ing that 1 would solicit congress to permit the 
exchange of William John Mawbood, a lieu- 
tenant in the seventeenth regiment, taken 
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prisoner at Stony Point, July 15th, 1779, and 
confined near Philadelphia : or if the exchange 
cannot conveniently be made, that he may 
be permitted to return to England on his pa- 
role. Bv domg this at my request, the con- 
gress will enable me to oblige several friends 
of ours, who are persons of merit and dis- 
tinction in this country. 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ P. S. A similar application has been made 
to me in favour of Richard Croft, lieutenant 
in the the 20th regiment, a prisoner at Char- 
lotteville. I shall be much obliged by any 
kindness shown to that young gentleman, and 
so will some friends of ours in England, who 
respect his father.” 

“ James Lovell. 

‘Pabby, August 10, 1780 

“ Sir, — I received on the 12th June, 1780» 
copies of your several favours of April 29th, 
1779; June 13th, 1779; Julv 9th and 16th, 
August 6, and September loth, 1779. You 
will see by this, what delays our correspond- 
ence sometimes meets with. I have lately 
received two of fresher date, viz. February 
and May 4. I than k you much for the newspa- 
pers and journals you have from time to time 
sent me. I endeavour to make full returns in 
the same way. I could furnish a multitude 
of despatches with confidential information, 
taken out of the papers I send you, if I chose 
to deal in that kind of manufacture. I know 
the whole art of it, for I have had several vo- 
lunteer correspondents in England, who have 
in their letters, for years together, communi- 
cated to me secrets of state extracted from 
the newspapers, which sometimes come to 
hand in those papers by the same post, and 
sometimes by the post before, you and I send 
the papers themselves. Our letters may ap- 
pear the leaner, but what fat they have is 
their own. 

“ I wrote to you the 17th of October, and 
the 16th of March, and have sent duplicates, 
some of which I hope got to hand. You men- 
tion receiving one ot September JlOth, and 
one of December ik)th, but not that of Octo- 
ber the 17th. The cypher you have commu- 
nicated, either from some defect in your ex- 
planation or in my comprehension, is not yet 
of use to me, for I cannot understand by it 
the little specimen you have wrote in it. If 
you have tnat of M. Dumas, which I left with 
■Mr. Morris, we may correspond by it, when 
a few sentences only are required to be writ 
in cypher ; but it is too tedious for a whole 
letter. 

“ I send herewith copies of the instruments 
annulling the 11th and 12th articles of the 
treaty. The treaty printed here by the court 
omitted them, and numbered the subsequent 
^ticles accordingly. 


“ I write fully to the president. The fre- 
quent hinderances the committee of corres- 
pondence meet with in writing as a committee, 
which appears from the excuses in your par- 
ticular letters, and tlie many parts of my let- 
ters that have long been unanswered, incline 
me to think that your foreign correspondence 
would be best managed by one secretary, 
who could write when he had an opportunity, 
without waiting for the concurrence or opi- 
nions of his brethren, who cannot always be 
conveniently got together. My chief letters 
will therefore, for the future, be addressed to 
the president, till futher orders. 

“ 1 send you enclosed some more of 

letters. He continues passionately to desire 
peace with America; but wishes we could be 
separated from France. 

-B. FRANKLIN.” 


TRANSLATION. 

Imtrument annulling the Wth and \2th ar^ 
tides of the treaty of commerce with France. 

“ The general congress of the United 
States of North America, having represented 
to the king, that the execution of the lltli 
article of the treaty of amity and commerce, 
signed the 6th of February last, might be pro- 
ductive of inconveniencpp, and having therefore 
desired the suppression of this article, con- 
senting in return, that the 12th article shall 
be considered likewise of no effect. His ma- 
jesty in order to give a new proof of his affec- 
tion, as also his desire to consolidate the union 
and good correspondence established between 
the two states, has been pleased to consider 
their representations. His majesty has con- 
sequently declared, and does declare by these 
presents, that he consents to the suppression 
of the 11th and 12th articles aforementioned, 
and that it is his intention that they be con- 
sidered as having never been comprehended 
in the treaty signed the 6th February last. 

“ Done at Versailles, the 1st day of the 
month of September, 1778. 

“GRAVIER DE VERGENNES.” 


TRANSLATION. 

Instrument annulling the llth and I2th 
articles. 

“The most Christian king, having been 
pleased to regard the representations made to 
him by the general congress of North Ameri- 
ca, relating to the llth article of the treaty of 
commerce, signed the 6th of February in the 
present year ; and his majesty having there- 
fore consented, that the said article should be 
suppressed, on condition that the 12th article 
of the same treaty be equally regarded as of 
none effect : the above said general congress 
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hath declared on their part, and do declare, 
that they consent to the suppression of the 
11th and 12th articles of the abovementioned 
treaty ; and that their intention is, that these 
articles be regarded as having never been 
comprised m the treaty sign^ the 6th of 
February. In faith whereof, 

“ R FRANKLIN. 

“ ARTHUR LER 
“JOHN ADAMS.” 


“M. Dumas. 

" Passy, October 2, 1700. 

“ Dear Sir, — I received duly your seve- 
ral letters of the 12th, 15th, 17th, 19th, and 
21st of September. 1 am much pleased with 
the intelligence you sent me, and with the 
papers you have had printed. 

“Mr. Searle is a military officer in the 
Pennsylvania troops, and a member of con- 
gress. He has some commission to execute 
for that province, but none that I know of 
from congress. He has an open letter for 
you from Mr. Lovell, which he has shown 
me. It is full of expressions of his esteem; 
and I understand from Mr. Searle, that you 
stand exceeding well with the committee and 
with the congress in general. I am sorry to 
see any marks of uneasiness and apprehension 
in your letters. Mr. Chaumont tells me that 
you want some assurance of being continued. 
The congress itself is changeable at the plea- 
sure of tlieir electors, and none of their ser- 
vants have, or can have any such assurance. 
If, therefore, any thin^ better for you, and 
more substantial should offer, no body can 
blame you for accepting it, however satisfied 
they may be with your services. But as to 
the continuance of what you may enjoy, or of 
something as valuable in the service of the 
congress, I think you may make yourself easy, 
for that your appointment seems more likely 
to be increased than diminished, though it 
does not belong to me to promise any thing. 

“ Mr. Laurens was to sail three days after | 
Mr. Searle, who begins to fear he must be 
lost, as it was a small vessel he intended to em- 
bark in. — He was bound directly to Holland. 

“ I enclose some extracts of letters from 
two French officers of distinction in the army 
of M. de Rochambeau, which are pleasing, as 
they mark the good intelligence that subsists 
between the troops, contrary to the reports cir- 
culated by the English. 

“ They will do perhaps for your Leyden 
Gazette. B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ To Miss Oeorgiana Shipley.* 

“ Pkmn, October 8, 1780 

“ It is long, very long, my dear friend, since 
I had the great pleasure of hearing from you. 
and receivingany of your very pleasing letters. 

* OMfbter of Or. Shipley, bishop of St. Asaph 


But it is my fiiult I have long omitted my 
part of the correspondence. Those who love 
to receive letters ^ould write letters. I wish 
I could safely promise an amendment of that 
fault But besides the indolence attending 
age, and growing upon us with it, my time is 
engrossed by too much business, and I have 
too many inducements to postpone doing, 
what I feel I ought to do for my own sake, 
and what I can never resolve to omit entirely. 

“ Your translations from Horace, as far as 
I can judge of poetrv and translations, are 
very good. That of the Quo quo ruitis is so 
suitable to the times, that the conclusion (in 
your version) seems to threaten like a prophe- 
cy ; and methinks there is at least some ap- 

r trance of danger that it may be fulfilled.— 
am unhappily an enemy, yet I think there 
has been enough of blood spilt, and I wish 
what is left in the veins of that once loved 
people, may be spared ; by a peace solid and 
everlasting. 

“ It is great while since 1 have heard any 
thing of the good Bishop. Strange that so 
simple a character should sufficiently distin- 
ish one of that sacred body ! Donnez mm 
ses Nouvelles . — I have been sometime 
flattered with the expectation of seeing the 
countenance of that most honoured and ever 
beloved friend, delineated by your pencil. 
The portrait is said to have been long on the 
way, but is not yet arrived : nor can I hear 
where it is. 

“ Indolent ns I have confessed m vself to be, 
I could not, you see, miss this good and saf i 
opportunity of sending you a few lines, with 
my best wishes for your happiness, and that 
of the whole dear end amiable family in 
whose sweet society I have spent fo many 
happy hours. Mr. Jones* tells me he shall 
have a pleasure in being the bearer of my 
letter, of which I make no doubt ; I learn from 
him, that to your drawing, and music, and 
painting, and poetiy, and Latin, you have 
added a proficiency in chess ; so that you are, 
as the French say, remplie de Talens. May 
they and you fall to the lot of one that shall 
duly value them, and love you as much nst 
I do. B. FRA2VKLIN.” 

“ M. Dumas. 

“ Pa 88V, Oct. P, 1780 

“ Dear Sir, — I received yours of 29th 
September, and 3d October. — It is a very 
good addition you made to your memoir for 
the ministers of Russia and Sweden. I am 
glad to find you are again on such good 
terms with the ambassador, as to be invited to 
his comedy. I doubt not of your continuing to 
cultivate that g^ understanding.— I like 
much your insertions in the gazettes. Such 
thinn have good effects. 

“Your in^maticai relative to the transac- 

• After w«fdB sir Williaiii Jonen, who married lato 
the bifbop of St Aaapb'f family 
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tions at Petersburg, and in Denmark, are 
ywy interesting, and aflbrded me a good deal 
of aatisfaction ; particularly the former. — Mr. 
flearle will have the pleasure of seeing you. 
I recommend him warmly to your civilities. 
‘He is much your friend, and will advise Mr. 
Laurens to make you his secretary, which I 
hope you will accept. I have given it as my 
opmion, that Mr. L. can no where find one 
better qualified, or more deserving. The 
choice is left to that minister, and he is im- 
powered to give a salary of £500 sterling a 
year. I am in pain on account of his not be- 
ing yet arrived ; but hope you will see him 
soon. — I request you would find means to 
introduce Mr. Searle to the Portuguese am- 
bassador. — Pray consider the enclosed pa- 
pers, and after advising with your friend, give 
me your opinion as to the manner of the ap- 
plication to the states general, whether I 
should make it through oieir ambassador, or 
directly witli a letter to the Grand Pensionary, 
or in what other manner. You know we 
wrote to him formerly, and received no an- 
swer. B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ You say nothing of Mr. Adams 1 How do 
you stand with hirnl What is he doing?” 


“ To Dr. Rushton^ London. 

“ Pisav. Oct. 0, 17H0 

“ Sir, — I received and read with pleasure 
your thoughts on American Finance, and your 
scheme of a Bank. I cominimicated tliein to 
the Abbe Morellet, who is a good judge of the 
subject, and he has translated them Into French. 
He thinks them pnerally very just, and very 
clearly expressed; I shall forward them to a 
friend in tne confess. That body is, as you 
suppose, not w^ell skilled in financing. But 
their deficiency in knowledge has been amply 
supplied by good luck. Tliey issued an im- 
mense quantity of paper-bills, to pay, clothe, 
arm, and feed their troops, and fit out ships ; 
and with this paper, without taxes for the 
first three years, tney fought and baffled one 
of the most powerful nations of Europe. They 
hoped, notwithstanding its quantity, to have 
kept up the value of their paper. In this they 
were mistaken. It depreciated gradually. But 
this depreciation, though in some circumstan- 
ces inconvenient, has had the general good 
and great effect, of operating as a tax, and 
perhaps the most equal of all taxes, since it 
depreciated in the hands of the holders of mo- 
ney, and thereby taxed them in proportion to 
the sums they held and the time they held it, 
which generally is in proportion to men’s 
wealth. Thus, after having done its business, 
the pper is reduced to the sixtiethpart of its 
origmal value. Having issued 200 millions 
of dollars, the congress stopped, and supplied 
themselves by borrowing. These sums were 


borrow’ed at different periods during the pro- 
gress of the depreciation ; those who lent to 
the public, thereby fixed the value of the pa- 
per they lent, since it is to be repaid in silver 
according to its value at the time of tlie loan. 
The rest went on depreciating ; and the de- 
preciation is at length only stopped by the 
vast nominal sums called m easily by taxes, 
and which will be by that means destroyed. 
Thus so much of the public debt has been in 
this manner insensibly paid, that the remain- 
der, which you desire to know, does not ex- 
ceed six millions sterling. And now they are 
working with new paper expressed to be 
equal in value to silver, which they have 
made to bear interest ; and I have provided 
such funds to pay that interest, that probably 
its original value will be supported. In tlie 
meantime the vigour of their military opera- 
tions is again revived, and they are now as 
able, with respect to money, to carry on the 
war, as they were at the beginning, and much 
more so with regard to troops, arms, and disci- 
pline. It is also an increasmg nation, sixty 
thousand children having been bom annually 
in the United States since the beginning of 
the war ; while their enemies are said to be 
diminishing. I am, sir, &c. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Dr. Pncp. 

“ Passy, October 9, 17S0 

“ Dear Sir, — Besides the pleasure of their 
company, I had the great satisfaction ofhear- 
ing by your two valuable friends, and learning 
from your letter, that you enjoy a good state of 
health. May God continue it, as well for the 
good of mankind, as for your comfort. I 
thank you much for the second edition of your 
excellent pamphlet: I forwarded that you 
sent to Mr. Dana, he being in Holland. I 
wish also to see the piece you have written, 
(as Mr. Jones tells me) on toleration : I do 
not expect that your new parliament will be 
either wiser or honester than the last. Ali 
projects to procure an honest one, by place 
bills, &c. appear to me vain and impracticable. 
The true cure I imagine is to be found only 
in rendering all places unprofitable, and the 
king too poor to give bribes and pensions. 
’Till this is done, which can only be by a 
revolution, and I think you have not virtue 
enough left to procure one, your nation will 
always be plundered ; and obliged to pay by 
taxes the plunderers for plundering and ruin- 
ing. Liberty and virtue therefore join in the 
call, COME OUT OF HER, MY PEOPLE ! I am fully 
of your opinion respecting religious tests ; but 
though the people of Massachusetts have not 
in their new exmstitution kept quite clear of 
tliem; yet if we consider what that people 
were one hundred years ago, we must allow 
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they have gone greater lengths in liberality of | 
sentiment, on religious subjects ; and we may 
hope for greater degrees of perfection, when 
their constitution some years hence shall be 
revised. If Christian pr^chers had continued 
to teach as Christ ana his apostles did, with- 
out salaries, and as the Quakers now do, I 
imagine tests would never have existed : for 
I thmk they were invented not so much to se- 
cure religion itself as the emoluments of it. 
When a religion is good, I conceive that it 
will support Itself ; and when it cannot sup- 
port itself, and God does not take care to sup- 
port it, so that Its professors are obliged tocidl 
for the help of the civil power, His a sign, I 
apprehend, of its being a bad one. But I 
shall be out of my depth if I wade any deeper 
in theology, and I will not trouble you with 
politics, nor with news which are dmost as 
uncertain : but conclude with a heartfelt wish 
to embrace you once more, and enjoy your 
sweet society in peace, among our honest, 
worthy, ingenious friends at me London . — 
Adieu, &c. R FRANKLIN.” 


Dr. Franklin, from Newport, Rhode Island. 

October 10, 1780. 

“ By this ship you will receive an account 
of the treason and apostacy of one of our 
greatest generals (who went over from us to 
3ie enemy 25th September last) and the hap- 
py detection of it before the treason was car- 
ried into execution. General Arnold has 
buried all his military glory, and sent his 
name down in history execrated with con- 
tempt and infamy. He will be despised not 
only by us in the United States, but by all 
the nations of Europe, and in all future ages. 
There is reason to believe that he meditated 
with the reduction of West-Point on the 27th 
September, the betraying at the same time 
of general Washington and the minister of 
France into the hands of the enemy ; for his 
excellency the chevalier de la Luzerne told 
me, that passing through West-Point on his 
way hither on the 24m, the day before the 
detection, general Arnold importuned him 
even to indecency to tarry and rest there 
four or five days. And Arnold also knew 
that general Washington would meet there 
about the same time on his return from an 
interview with the French officers at Hart- ! 
ford. General Arnold is a loss. But Ameri- 
ca is so fertile in patriots, that we con afford 
to lose a capital patriot or two every year 
without any essential injury to the glorious 
cause of liberty and ind^ndence. The 
greatest injury he can do us will be in informa- 
tion. However the present state of the Ameri- 
can army is now so good, as that the most tho- 
rough knowledge of it will rather do us bene- 
fit that an injury. The seasemable execution 


I of major Andre (the seducer) adjutant-gene- 
I ral of the British army, on the 2d instant, 
will probably deter such adventurers for the 
future. 

“ Congress and the assemblies through the 
states continue firm and unshaken ; and they 
have a cordial suf^rt in the union of the 
main body of the people at large, notwith- 
standing the efforts of tories and governmental 
connexions intermixt in all parts, whose Sy- 
siphean labours only pull ruin upon them- 
selves. 

“The storm still blows heavy. But our 
ship will ride it through. With joy we look 
forward, and with undoubting assurance anti- 
cipate the sweets and the final triumph of 
the American liberty. 


From Dr. Jebh. 

“ London, Oct. 11, 1780 

“ The consciousness of a sincere desire to 
promote the interests of human kind, as far as 
my confined abilities and humble station will 
permit, induce me to give you my sentiments 
upon a subject which, I have no doubt, is ever 
present to your thoughts. Excuse the pre- 
sumption ; the intention is honest ; let this con- 
sideration compensate for the want of every 
other qualification. Independent in my prin- 
ciples and unconnected with party, I speak 
tliose sentiments, which circumstances appear 
to me to dictate, and I speak them without re- 
serve. 

“A federal union between America and 
England, upon the broad basis of mutual con- 
venience, appears to me a point of so much 
consequence, that I cannot conceive, in the 
present circumstances, how e^er country can 
fully enjoy the means of happiness, which in- 
dulgent Providence has poured forth on each 
with so much profusion, unless such union 
immediately take place. 

“ I also am persuaded, that the present war 
between this country and the house of Bour- 
bon, is of so peculiar a kind, that no solid rea- 
son can be assigned for its continuance, a 
moment after America and England shall 
cordially agree upon a termination of their 
dispute. 

“ It is obviously for the advantage of Eng- 
land, that America should employ her ma- 
nufacturers, and that her fleets should have 
free access to the shores, from whence she 
derived those various sources of strength, 
which enabled her so long to reign the un- 
rivalled mistress of the deep. 

“ On the other hand, the rising states of 
America, wisely intent on such measures, as 
tend to increase their population, and perfect 
those forms of civil polity, which, at the same 
time that they promise mternal security and 
happiness, will probably establish an asylum 
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for Um rest of mankind, must derive con> 
sidenlile advantage from the free importa- 
tion of those artic^ which, in their pr^nt 
circumstances, they cannot with convenience 
manu&cture themselves. 

^ And why should England envy to France 
and Spain, nay, to all the world, that por- 
tion 01 trade, whatever that be, which suits 
the circumstances of each power ; and from 
which all deriving the sources of rational 
enjoytnent would, perhaps, remain in the 
same ratio as at present, with respect to re- 
lative strength 1 

“How strange therefore to persevere in 
an appeal to arms, when neutral interest, and 
the ties of blood ; the sameness of religion, 
language, and laws, so loudly call for peace ! 
We might reasonably have hoped, that in 
the course of eighteen centuries the gospel 
of peace might have suggested to us a more 
rational mode of terminating our contests. 

“ As it never was the interest, so neither 
was it in fact the inclination of the English 
people, to break the bonds of union with their 
American brethren, until seduced thereto by 
the arts of designing men. Their motives I 
leave to themselves — they will be revealed 
in their day. 

“ Had the English people been equally re- 
presented in an annual parliament, that par- 
liament, acting in strict conformity with the 
interests of its constituents, would have seen 
that every consideration required, that the 
bond of union between the countries should be 
preserved inviolate. — It would have perceiv- 
ed, that those restrictions, which were the 
ofl^ring of the occasion, or suggested by 
narrow systems of policy, ought to nave been 
removed the moment that they occasioned 
the first murmur of complaint. — ^But unhappi- 
ly for England, the love of arbitrary sway so 
far operated upon those, who most are expos- 
ed to its temptations, as to engage them 
in the desperate measure of dmuding one 
half of the empire, in order to subjugate the 
rest 

“ The period of this dehision, however, is 
now rapkily advancing to its termination. Ca- 
lamity has brought home the perception of the 
consequences, attendant upon national error, 
to every private breast — ^It has taught us 
wisdom— 4Uid has begun to humanize our 
hearts. — ITie many are now ready to exclaim, 
in the expressive language of scripture, ‘ We 
are verily guilty concerning our brother, in 
that we saw the anguish ofnis soul when he 
besought us, and we would not hear ; there- 
Jore ts this evil come upon us/ 

“ But although the people are disposed to 
acoommodation, a mighty power continues to 
oppose itself to the gene^ wish. 

“And were the aristocratic strength of our 
constitution to prevail in its conflict with that 
power, I am fiur flom being satisfied, that a 


general and permanent pacification would be 
the result 

“ The restoration of the English constitu- 
tion to its primeval purity, appears to be an 
essential preliminaiy to an honourable and 
lasting peace. 

“ Peace and war are relations which the 
inhabitants of diflerent countries stand in to 
each other. In this sense the people of Ame- 
rica are not at war with the people of Eng- 
land. The latter having lost their power of 
self-government, are merely the instruments 
of administration. The present war is a lour 
hetmeen the people of America and the admi- 
nistration of this country. Were the inha- 
bitants of this country restored to their elect- 
ive rights, and other constitutional franchises, 
a state of peace would immediately ensue. 

“ Upon this idea alone can America have a 
proper security for the due observance of that 
solemn compact, which I should rejoice to see 
established between my native country, and 
her free and independent states. 

“ The supporters of the septennial bill, at 
the time that ruinous and unconstitutional 
measure took place, strongly insisted upon 
the advantage that would ensue from that 
increased confidence, which foreign nations 
would thenceforth repose in us, on account of 
the consequent stability of our public counsels. 

“Experience has snown this measure to 
have been founded in policy the most unwise. 

“Reason surely dictates, that tlie confi- 
dence, which nations repose in each other’s 
public counsels, must be the greatest, when 
the agents speak the real sentiments of their 
constitutent bodies. 

“ It is also to be considered, that the changes 
of sentiment, in the constituent body of tne 
nation, must unavoidably be gradual, as ge- 
neral interest, always slowly unveiling itself, 
shall direct Whereas the ^ent, who has 
a permanent estate in his office, will vary 
his conduct in conformity to the quick re- 
volutions of those numerous temptations, to 
which views of private interest, and prospects 
of power hourly expose him. 

“ For England therefore to be free, and to 
regain the confidence of nations, her parlia- 
ments must be free and independent: and the 
same measure which gives independency to 
the English parliament, wiU, under God’s pro- 
vidence, restore to us peace with America, 
and with all the world. 

“ I write not thus, induced thereto solely 
from an attachment to my native soil — the 
world is my country— and the region which 
is the seat of freedom has in my eyes charms 
more attractive than my native soil. 1 write 
not thus from an attachment to a favourite 
measure, but from a full conviction that such 
a preliminary as I have mentioned, being in- 
serted in every prc^ioeition for p^ce on the 
part of America, would lay a lading founda- 
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tion for that peace — and would be a perpetual 
security that the independence, which Ame- 
rica so justly claim^ and in the establishment 
of which every nation under heaven is inter- 
ested, would never be brought into question 
to the end of time. 

“ The sum and substance of what I urge is 
this — That as a more equal representation of 
the English people, in annual parliaments, is 
a point essential to the restoration of our free- 
dom ; it IS equally essential, as a foundation 
for a federal union with the American states. 

“ After all — the changes in the affiiirs of 
men, whether they be revolutions in the for- 
tunes of nations, or of individuals, are in the 
hands of Providence ; and are directed by its 
resistless power to the. general good. That 
good will finally prevail, whatever the hearts 
and heads of politicians devise. The only 

differences will be, a difference in the time 
and manner in which the ends of Providence 
are brought to pass ; and a difference in the 
final fate of those who are employed as the 
means of their accomplishment. 

“ The fell destroyers of their species shall 
see their measures, though planned with 
Machiavelian policy, and for a time success- 
ful, finally abortive — failing in the attainment 
of the end wished for, and productive of the 
good they hate. | 

“ On the contrary, if virtue, honour, zeal 
for the interests of our country and of human- 
kind, form the outline of the character, the 
agent of Heaven will be renowned in his day; 
and long futurity, through every successive 
age, shall impart increase of glory. The joys 
of self-complacency shall gild the evening of 
his days. They will also be the earnest of 
an happiness which will know no bounds. 

“JOHN JEBB.” 


“M. Dumas. 

“ Passy, Gth November, 1780 

“ Dear Sir, — My grandfather has been for 
a long time past laid up with the gout, and is 
90 still. He directs me to inform you that he 
has received several of your letters, which he 
has not as yet been able to answer ; he hopes 
however, that in a few days he shall be able 
to do it, as his suffering^ are much diminished. 

“ You have heard, f suppose, of the arrival 
at Brest of M. de Guichen. 

“W. T. FRANKLIN.” 


“Sir Grey Cooper. 

“ Pa»by, November 7, 1780. 

Sir, — I understand that Mr. Laurens, an 
American gentleman, for whom I have a great 
esteem, is a prisoner in the Tower, and that 
his health suffers by the closeness and rigour 
of his confinement As I do not think that 
youa a&irs receive any advantage from the 
VOL.I....3A 
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harshness of this proceeding, I take the free- 
dom of requesting your kind interposition, to 
obtain for him such a degree of air and liberty 
on his parole or otherwise, as mi^ be neces- 
sary for his health and comfort. The fortune 
of w’ar, w hich is daily changing, may possibly 
put it in my power to do the like good office 
for some friend of yours, which I shall per- 
form with much pleasure, not only for the 
sake of humanity, but in respect to tlie ashes 
of our former friendship. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


iSir Grey Cooper to Dr. Franklin. 

“ London, November 29, 1780. 

“Sir, — I have received the honour ofyour 
i letter, in which you acquainted me, that you 
understood that the health of Mr. Laurens 
suffered by the closeness and rigour of his 
confinement in the Tower, and after com- 
plaining of the harshness of this proceeding, 
you request me to endeavour to obtain for Mr. 
Laurens, such a de^ee of air and liberty os 
may be necessary for his health and comfort 
The enclosed letter, which I received from 
the lieutenant-governor of the Tower, will 
show that I have not been inattentive to your 
request, and at the same time prove that the 
intelligence you receive of what passes in this 
country, is not alw^ays what is to be depended 
on for its accuracy and correctness. 

“ GREY COOPER.” 


[enclosed in the foregoing.] 

From the Lieutenant-Governor of the Tower 
of London^ to Sir Grey Cooper. 

“ Hampbtead, Nov. 27, 1780 

“ Dear Sir, — I am much ashamed to think 
1 shall appear so dilatory in answering the 
favour of your letter, but the truth is, 1 was 
not in town when the messenger left it m 
Cork-street, and by the neglect of my ser- 
vants, I received it only on Sunday last. 1 
went immediately to the Tower, to know from 
Mr. Laurens himself, if he had any cause of 
complaint, and if he had availed himself of 
the indulgence allowed him by the secretary 
of state, of walking within the Tower when- 
ever it was agreeable to himself ; his answer 
to me was full and frank to the questions, 
that he had received every reasonable indul- 
gence since his confinement : and that by the 
liberty allowed him of walking, he found his 
health much mended. He said at the same 
time, he had always thought himself highly 
honoured, by the distinguished place of his 
confinement, and regretted much it was not 
in his power, to make known to all the world 
the acknowledgments he had more than once 
made to me upon this subject 

* The tenor of the forefoing does not quadrate witli 
the sentiments expressed by Mr Laurens, about a year 
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“ 1 beg you will do me the favour to com- 
municate these particulars to lord George 
Germaine as soon as convenient. 

“CH. VERNON.” 


James LoveU. 

“ Pamy, December 2, 1780. 

“ Sir, — I duly received your several favours 
of August the 15th and S^tember 7th, with 
the resolves of congress, for drawing on me 
bills extraordinary to the amount of near three 
hundred thousand dollars; to keep up the 
credit of congress, I had already engaged for 
those drawn on Mr. Laurens; you cannot con- 
ceive how much these things perplex and dis- 
tress me. For the practice of this govern- 
ment, being yearly to apportion the revenue 
to the several expected services, any after- 
demands made which the treasury is not fur- 
nished to supply, meet with great difficulty, 
and are very disagreeable to the ministers. 
To enable me to look these drafts in the face, 
I have agreed to a proposal contained in the 
enclosed letter, to the president of furnishing 
provisions to the king’s forces in America, 
which proposal I hope will be approved and 
executed, and that the congress will strictly 
comply with the assurances you have given 
me, not to draw on me any more without first 
knowing that they have funds in my hands. 

“I wrote to you more fully by captain Jones; 
he sailed some time since in the Ariel ; but 
met with a severe storm, that entirely dis- 
masted him, and obliged him to put back for 
France. He has been long re-fitting, but will 
sail again soon, every thing goes well here. 

“B. raANKLIN.” 


“ Samuel Huntingdon^ President of Ckm- 
gress, 

“ Passv, December 2, 1780. 

** Sir, — The many mutual advantages that 
must arise from carrying into execution, the 
proposition already communicated to congress, 
of furnishing provisions to the king’s forces in 
America, to be paid for here, have, I make no 
doubt, already induced them to begin the 

afterwardi^ in hii petition to the house of commons, 
written by himseir in the Tower, with a black lead 
pencil, on a blank leaf of an octavo book, and private- 
ly conveyed to Mr. Burke, who presented it in that 
stale to the house. In this petition, dated Dec. 7, 1781, 
he expressly states : “ That he was ca^ured on the 
American coast, and committed to the Tower on the 
Gthof October, 1780, being then dangerously ill : that 
in the meantime he has in many respects, particularly 
by being deprivetl (with very little exception) of the vi- 
sits and consolations of his children and other rela- 
tions and fViends, suffered under a degree of rigour, al- 
most. If not altogether, unexampled in modern British 
history. 

“ That ff’om long confinement, and the want of pro- 
per exercise, and other obvious causes, his bodily health 
is greatly impaired, and that he is now in a languishing 
Slate," dbc. ftc. fSae Dodaley's Annual Register for 1781 
and 1782.) 


operation. But as the proposition has lately 
b^n renewed to me, on occasion of my re- 
questing further aids of money to answer the 
unexpected drafts upon me, ordered by the 
resolutions of May and August last, which 
drafts it is absolutely necessary I should find 
funds to pay, and as the congress have loi^ 
desired to have the means of forming funds in 
Europe, and an easier, cheaper, and safer 
method cannot possibly be conceived ; and as 
I see by the journals of February, that the 
several states were to furnish provisions in 
quantities instead of supplies in money, 
whereby much will be in Uie disposition of 
congress ; I flatter myself, that they will not 
disapprove of my engaging in their behalf, 
with the minister of the finances here ; that 
they will cause to be delivered for the king’s 
land and sea forces in North America, such 
provisions as may be wanted from time to time, 
to the amount of four hundred thousand dollars, 
value of five livres Toumois, per dollar the 
said provisions to be furnished at the current 
prices for which they might be bought for 
silver specie. I have constantly done my ut- 
most to support the credit of congress, by 
procuring wherewith punctually to pay all 
their drafts, and I have no doubt of their care 
to support mine in this instance, by fulfilling 
honourably my engagement, in which case, 
receipts in due form should be taken of the 
persons to whom the provisions are delivered 
in the several states, and those receipts sent 
to me here.” B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ P. S. This value of four hundred thousand 
dollars, is to be considered as exclusive of 
any provisions already furnished : but the re- 
ceipts for those should also be sent me if not 
paid for there.” 


To the same. 

" Pabst, December 3, 1780. 

“ Sir, — duly received the letter your ex- 
cellency did me the honour of writing to me, 
the 12t}i of July past, by Mr. Searle, and have 
paid the bills drawn on me by order of con- 
gress, in favour of the president and council 
of Pennsylvania, for one thousand pounds ster- 
ling, which were presented by him. He is at 
present in Holland. 

** The news of Mr. Laurens being taken 
must have reached you long since. He is 
confined in the Tower, but of late has some 
more liberty for taking air and exercise than 
first was allowed him. Certain papers found 
with him relating to the drafts of a treaty pro- 
posed in Holland have been sent over to the 
st^tholder, who laid them before their bi^ 
mightinesses, who communicated them to ttU 
^vernment of the city of Amsterdam; which 
justified the transaction. This has drawn 
from England, a memorial delivered by sir Jo- 
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seph Yorke. demandiiig that the pensionary 
and magistrates of that city, should be pu> 
nished ; and declaring that the king will ^ 
sent a refusal of the states to comply with 
this demand. What answer will be given to 
this insolent memorial we do not yet know. 
But 1 hear it has produced much d^ispleasure 
in Holland, and it is thought to have occasioned 
a more prompt accession to the armed neutra- 
lity which had before met with obstructions 
from the English party there. 

“ We have met with a variety of unaccoun- 
table delays and difficulties in the affiiir of 
shipping the clothing and stores. The Alli- 
ance went away without taking her pa^ 
'fhe Ariel sailed, but met a storm at sea thatdis- 
masted her, and obliged her to return to France. 
8he IS nearly again ready to sail. Mr. Ross, 
with his cargo of clothes in the duke of Lein- 
ster, sailed under convoy of the Ariel, but did 
not return with her, and I hope may get safe 
to America. The great ship we hired to 
come to L’Orient, and take in the rest of 
what we had to send, has been long unexpect- 
edly detained at Bourdeaux. I am afraid the 
army has suffered for want of the clothes, but 
it has been as impossible for me to avoid, as it 
was to foresee these delays. 

“The late minister of the marine here, M. 
de Sartine, is removed, and his place supplied 
by M. le marquis de Castries. But this 
change does not affect the general system of 
the court, which continues favourable to us. 

“ I have received a copy of the resolutions 
of congress of the of May, and the frth, 
16th, 23d, and 3(lth of August, directing bills 
to be drawn on me for near 300,000 dollars. 
1 shall accept the bills, hoping the congress 
will approve of, and readily comply with the 
proposition contained in a letter to your ex- 
cellency accompanying this, dated the 2d in- 
stant Probably an answer may arrive here 
before many of those bills shall become due, as 
few of them are yet arrived. If that answer 
ratifies the agreement I have made, 1 shall 
have no difficulty in finding means to pay the 
rest. If not, I shall scarce be able to bear 
the reproaches of merchants, that I have mis- 
led them to their loss, by my acceptations, 
which gave a promise of payment, that not 
being fulfilled, has deranged their affltirs, to 
say nothing of the power 1 am told the con- 
suPs court here has over the persons even of 
ministers, in cases of bills of exchange. Let 
me therefore beg your excellency to use your 
endeavours with congress, that this matter 
may be immediately attended ta 

“ Mr. Jay, no doul^ has made you acquaint- 
ed with his difikulties respecting the drafts 
upon him. I am sorry I cannot extricate him, 
but I hope he will still find means. 

“ Tbe^Mara, an anned shipbekmgii^tothe 
state of Massachusetts, in her way to fiance, 
took, ai^ sent to New England, a Portu- 


guese ship, bound to Cork, with salt, belong- 
ing to some merchant there. The Portuguese 
captain, who is brought in here, oomplfiins 
heavily of ill usage and plunder, be^es tak^ 
his vessel, and the ambassador of that nation 
has communicated to me these complaints, to- 
gether with all the papers, proving the pro- 
perty of the vessel ; representing, at the same 
time, the good disposition of the queen to our 
states, and his wishes that nothing might 
lessen it, or tend to prevent or delay a com- 
plete good understating between the two 
nations. I advised that the owners should 
send over their claim, and impower some 
persons to prosecute it, in which case, I did 
not doubt our courts would do them justice. 
I hope the congress may think fit to take 
some notice of this affair, and not only for- 
ward a speedy decision, but give orders to our 
cruizers not to meddle with neutral ships for 
the future, it being a practice apt to produce 
ill blood, and contrary to the spirit of the new 
league which is approved by all Europe ; and 
the English property found in such vessels 
will hardly pay the damages brought on us by 
the irregular proceedings of our captains, in 
endeavouring to get at such property. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 

“3f. Dumas. 

“ Passy, December 3, J780. 

“ Dear Sib, — I have before me yours of 
the 9th and 16th of November, which I think 
are the last I received from you. 

“ With regard to the augmentation of your 
salary, I would not have you place too great 
a dependence on it, lest a disappointment 
should thereby be rendered more amict’mg. 

“ If a good pei^e were once established, we 
should soon be richer, and better able to re- 
ward those that serve us. — At present the ex- 
I pense of the war hangs heavy on the United 
I States, and we cannot pay like old and rich 
kingdoms. 

“ Mr. W. Lee has, as you observe, acted 
very imprudently in that affiiir ; but perhaps 
some good may come of it 

“ Mr. Adams has written to me for a cojw 
of a letter I formerly wrote to 873, 873, 657. 
If you have such a one please to give it to him. 
I remember of but one, which went with a 
copy of 873, 897, 948, 337. I imagine that 
he ratiier means a letter I wrote to yon, in 
which I represented our ^1 as a jolly one, 
and who would be a good fortune in time, &c. 
I have no copy of that. If you still have that 
letter, please to give Mr. Adamsa copy ofthat 
also. 

“ I wish much to see the answer, that their 
high mightinesses will give to the insolent 
memorial present^ by sir Joseph Yorke. If 
they comply with H, and punish or censure the 
pensionary of Amsterdam, I shall think it a 
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V^e de touche for the stadtholder ^ well as 
w the king of England ; and that neither Mr. 
Adams wifi be safe at Amsterdam, nor our 
ships in any port of Holland. Let me there- 
fore know by the earliest means the turn this 
affair is like to take, that I may advertise our 
government and our merchants. 

“B. FRANKLIN.’' 


To the same. 

“ pAflBT, Jan. 18, 1781. 

“ Dear Sir, — Since my last I have been 
favoured by yours of December 1, 7, 14, 21, 
25, and January 1, b^ which you have kept 
me constantly well informed of the state of 
affairs. Accept my thanks. You may de- 
pend on my mentioning your diligence and 
services to congress in the manner they merit. 

“Though I have been some weeks free 
from the gout, my feet are still tender, and 
my knees feeble, so that going up and down 
stairs is exceedingly difficult and inconveni- 
ent to me. This has prevented my going 
much out, so that I had not the honour I wish- 
ed of waiting on the ambassador when he was 
here, and paying the respects I owe him ; and 
be returned suddenly. 

“ I much approve of the step you took the 
16th of December, before Messrs. Adams and 
Searle. I received the copy. I wondered 
to find that you had not in Holland, on the 
28th, received the declaration of war, but have 
since learnt how it happened. Surely there 
never was a more unjust war ; it is manifest- 
ly such from their own manifesto. The spirit 
of rapine dictated it ; and in my opinion every 
man in England who fits out a privateer to 
take advantage of it, has the same spirit, and 
would rob on the highway in his own coun- 
try, if he was not restrained by fear of the 
gallows. They have qualified poor captain 
Jones, with the tide of pirate, who was only 
at war with England : but if it be a good de- 
finition of a pirate tliat he is hostis humani 
generis^ they are much more pirates than he, 
having already made great propress towards 
being at war with all the worla If God go- 
verns, as I firmly believe, it is impossible such 
wick^ness should long prosper. 

“ You will receive this by Mr. Deane, who 
has a great regard for you, and whom I re- 
commend to your civilities ; though the gen- 
tleman at present with you may be preiudiced 
against him : prejudices that time will cause 
to vanish, by showing they were groundless. 
I enclose a packet for Leyden, which I shall 
be glad to hear is delivered safe, and there- 
fore desire your care of it 

“B.FRANKUN.” 

“ P. S. Jan. 20. Since writing the above, 
I have received yours of the 12th instant I 
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am glad to hear that the aifeirs of the repub- 
lic have taken so good a turn in Russia. If 
not inconvenient or improper, I should beglad 
to hear what passed relating to public affairs 
while 67 was at your 31, and whether he saw 
25, &c. 

“ With this you will receive three letters 
for Mr. Laurens, which I request you would 
forward to Mr. Adams. 

“ Be of good courage, and keep up your 
spirits. Your last letter has a melancholy 
turn. Do you take sufficient bodily exercise 1 
Walking is an excellent thing for those whose 
employment is chiefly sedentary.” 


“ Sir Edward Newenham^ Dublin. 

“ Pa 88V, Feb. 12, 1781. 

“ Sir, — I have received the letter you did 
me the honour of writing to me the 12th ult. 
Enclosed with this, I send you the passport 
desired, which I hope will be respected and 
effectual. With great esteem I have the ho- 
nour to be, B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ To all captains and commanders of vessels 
of war belonging to the thirteen United 
States of America, or either of them, or to 
any of the citizens of the said States, or to 
any of the allies thereof. 

“Gentlemen, — It being authentically re- 
presented to me, that the worthy citizens of 
Dublin, touched with the general calamities 
with which Divine providence has thought fit 
lately to visit the West India Islands, have 
charitably resolved to contribute to their re- 
lief, by sending them some provisions and 
clothing; and as the principles of common 
humanity require of us to assist our fellow- 
creatures, though enemies, when distressed 
by the hand of God, and by no means to im- 
pede the benevolence of those who commis- 
erate their distresses, and would alleviate 
them ; I do hereby earnestly recommend it to 
you, that if the ship or vessel in which the 
said charitable supplies will be sent to the said 
islands, should by fortune of war fell into any 
of your hands, and it shall appear to you by 
her authentic papers that the cargo is bomi 
\jide composed of such beneficent donations 
only, and not of merchandise intended to be 
sold for the profit of the shippers ; you would 
kindly and generously permit ffie said vessel 
to pass to the place of her destination : in do- 
ing of which, you will not only have the pre- 
sent and lasting satisfection of having gratifi- 
ed your own humane and pious feelings as 
men and as Christians, but will undoubtedly 
recommend yourselves to the fevour of God, 
of the congress, of your employers, and of 
your countiy. 
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** Wiflhing you success in your cruises, I speak on tofucs of the kind, it would be to 
have the honour to be, gentlemen, show, that our present situation makes one 

“ R PRANKXIN. of two things essential to us — a jicoce— or 
** Minister plenipotentiary from the United the most vigorous aid of our allies, partjcu* 
States at the Court of France.” larly in the article of money ; of their dispo- 

sition to serve us we cannot doubt: their g^ 

nerosity will do every thing, their means will 
** OomU de Vergenmee, permit^ 

PiLMT, Febniary 13, 1781. ** They had in America gr^t expectations, 

**SiR, — I HAVE just received from congress I know noton what foundation, that a con- 
their letter for the king, which I have the siderable supply of money would be obtained 
honour of putting herewith into the hands of from Spain, but that expectation has foiled : 
your excellency. and the force of that nation in those seas has 

1 am char^ at the same time to repre- been employed to reduce small forts in Flo- 
sent, in the stronge^ terms, the unalterable rida, without rendering any direct assistance 
resolution of the United States, to maintain to the United States ; and indeed the long 
their liberties and independence, and invio* delay of that coui% in acceding to the treaty 
lably to adhere to the mliance at every ha- of commerce, begins to have Sie appearance 
zard, and in every event ; and that the mis- of its not inclining to have any connexion 
fortunes of the last campaign, instead of re- with us ; so that, for effectual friendship, and 
pressing, have redoubled their ardour ; that for the aid so necessary in the present con- 
congress are resolved to employ every re- juncture, we can rely on France alone, and 
source in their power to expel the enemy m the continuance of the king^s goodness 
from every part of the United States, by the towards us. 

most vi^rous and decisive co-operation with “ I am grown old, I feel myself much en- 
the marine and other forces of their illustri- feebled by my late long illness, and it is pro- 
ous ally : that they have accordingly called on bable I shall not long have any more concern 
the several states, for a powerful army and in these afraira I therefore take this occa- 
ample supplies of provisions ; and that the sion to express my opinion to your excellen- 
states are disposed effectually to comply with cy, that the present conjuncture is critical ; 
their requisitions. that there is some danger lest the congress 

“ That if in aid of their own exertions, the should lose its influence over the people, if it 
court of France can be prevailed on to assume is found unable to procure the aids that are 
a naval superiority in the American seas, to wanted ; and tliat the whole system of the 
furnish the arms, ammunition, and clothing new government in America may thereby be 
specified in the estimate heretofore transmit- shaken. 

t^, and to assist with the loan mentioned in ** That if the English are suffered once to 
the letter, they flatter themselves that under recover that country, such an opportunity of 
the Divine blessings, the war must speedily effectual separation as the present, may not 
be terminated with glory and advantage to occur again in the course of ages; and that 
both nations. By several letters to me from the possession of those fertile and extensive 
intelligent persons, it appears, that the great regions, and that vast sea-coast, will aflbrd 
and expensive exertions of the last year, by them so broad a basis for future greatness, by 
which a force was assembled cabbie of ftir the rapid growth of their commerce, and 
cing the enemy, and which accordingly drew breed of seamen and soldiers, as will enable 
towards New York and lay long near that them to become the terror of Europe, and to 
city, was rendered ineffectual by the superi- exercise with impunity that insolence which 
mity of the enemy at sea, and that their sue- is so natural to their nation, and which will 
ceas in Carolina had been chiefly owing to increase enormously with the increase of 
that superiority, and to the want of the ne- their power. R FRANKLIN.” 

cessary means for furnishing, marching, and 

paying the expense of troops, suflicient to de- 
fend ttiat province. ^ ^ eame. 

** The marquis de la Fayette writes to me, " Marche, 178 l 

that it is impossible to conceive, without see- “ Sim, — Bv perceiving the enclosed instruc- 

ing it, the dWress the troops have suffered for tions to colonel Laurens and ntysel^ your 
want of clothings and the followii^ is a parar excellency will see the neceemty 1 am under, 
graph of a letter from general Washingtexi, of being importunate for an answer tothe ap- 
which I ought not to keep back from your plication lately made for aids of stores and 
excellency, viz. money. 

** * I douU not you are so fully informed by As vessels are about to depart for Ame- 
ooogresBofourpolitical and military state, that rica, it is of the utmost importance that con- 
it would be superfluous to trouble you with gress should receive advice by some of them, 
any thing relative to either. If I were to | of what may or may not be expected.— 
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Itbmibre earnestly entreat your excellency 
to comniunicate to me as soon as possible the 
fteceesary information. 

“B.FRANKUN.” 

“Mbaw. Nogaret 

“ Paist, March 8, 1781. 

it Sib, — received the letter you have done 
me the honour of writing to me the ^ instant, 
wherein, after overwhelming me with a flood 
of compliments, which I can never hope to 
merit, you request my opinion of your trans> 
lation of a Latin verse, that has been applied 
to me.* If I were, which I really am not, 
sufficiently skilled in your excellent language 
to be a proper judge of its poesy, the supposi- 
tion of my being the subject must restrain me 
from giving any opinion on that line, except 
that it ascribes too much to me, especially in 
what relates to the tyrant; the revolution 
having been the work of many able and brave 
men, wherein it is sufficient honour for me if 
I am allowed a small share. 

“ I am much obliged by the favourable sen- 
timents you are pleased to entertain of me ; 
and I shall be glad to see your remarks on 
Gay^s Fan, as well as your own poem on the 
same subject B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Memorial to the States- General of the Low 
Countries. 

**Hioh and Mighty Lords, — The sub- 
scriber, a minister plenipotentiary from the 
United States of America, has the honour to 
lay before your high mightinesses, as one of 
the high contracting parties to the maritime 
treaty lately concluded, relative to the rights 
of neutral vessels, a resolution of congress of 
the fifth of October last, concerning the same 
subject 

“ As the American resolution furnished the 
occasion of a reformation in the maritime law 
of nations, of so much importance to a free 
communication among mankind by sea, the 
subscriber hopes it may not be thought im- 
proper, that the United States should become 
parties to it, entitled to its benefits, and sub- 
jected to its duties — to this end, the subscriber 
has the honour of requesting, that the reso- 
lution of congress may be taken into the consi- 
deration of your high mightinesses, and trans- 

* Eripuit ObIo FulDMn.Soeptruinque Tyrannis. 

Thui traniliUKl by D'Alembert:— 

“ Tu voie le aage eouraceux 
Dont I'beureui et male lenie ; 

Arraeha le tonnerre aux Dieux, 

£t le eoeptre a la tyrannei." 

Englieh tranilation by Jainea Elptainaton 
He jmatelit the bolt from Heaven'e avenfing band, 
Diaarm'd and drove tbe tyrant firom the land." 

Another:— 

** He nratehVI thunder from theheareaa, 

And the aoH^ firom the banda of tyranta." 


mitted to the courts of Russia, Sweden, and 
Denmark. 

“The subscriber begs leave to subjoin, 
that he should esteem it one of the most ffirtu- 
nate events of his life, if this proposition ^ould 
meet with theapprol^tionofyour high migh- 
tinesses, and the other powers who are par- 
ties to the neutral confederacy, andheshouki 
be admitted, as the instrument of pledging 
the faith of the United States, to the observ- 
ance of regulations, which do so much honour 
to the present age. JOHN ADAMS. 

« TAe Hague, &th March, 1781.” 


“ John Adams to Prime GaUitzin. 

“ Leyden, March 8, 1781. 

“Sib, — I have lately received from con- 
gress, as one of their ministers plenipotenti- 
ary, their resolution ofthe 5th of October last, 
relative to the rights of neutral vessels, a copy 
of which I do myself the honour to enclose to 
your excellency, as the representative of one 
of the high contracting parties to the mari- 
time treaty lately concluded, concerning this 
subject. 

“ As I am fixed by my duty, for the present, 
to this part of Europe, I have no other way 
of communicating this measure of congress to 
the northern courts, but by the favour of their 
ministers in this republic. I must therefore 
request of your excellency, if their is no im- 
propriety in it, to transmit the resolution to 
the minister of foreign affairs of her imperial 
majesty. 

“ Your excellency will permit me to add, 
that I should esteem myself very fortunate, 
to be the instrument of pledging, in form, the 
faith of the United States of America to a re- 
formation, in the maritime law of nations, 
which does so much honour to the present 
age. JOHN ADAMS.” 


“M. Rayneval, secretary to the council of 
state, 

“Pabby, March 11, 1781. 

“ Sir, — I have examined the list of sup- 
plies wanted in America, which I received 
yesterday from you, in order to mark, as desir- 
ed, what may be most necessary to forward 
thither. As that list is of old date, and I do 
not know what part of it may have been al- 
ready procured by other channels, and I un- 
derstand by my letters, that a new list has 
been made out, which is given to ccdonel 
Laurens, and though mentioned to be sent to 
me also, is not yet come to my hands, I have 
thought it may be well for the present to or- 
der the maki^ of a quantity of soldieTs^aiid 
officers’ clothing, equal to one third part of 
what has been demanded from page 81 to page 
42, inclusive ; and to collect ai^ get ready 
also one third of the other articles meotiooed 
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in the a&id pages, which I have marked with 
a red line in the margin ; the whole to 
sent by the first good opportunity. I think it 
would be well also to send five thousand more 
good fusils, with fifty tons of lead, and two 
hundred th^aand flints for fusils. If these 
could go with the fleet, it would be of great 
service. More powder is not necessary to be 
sent at present, as there goes in the marquis 
de la Payette the remainder of the two thou- 
sand barrels granted last year, and also two 
hundred tons of salt petre, which they will 
make into powder. For the other articles that 
mav be wanted, as colonel Laurens will come 
fully instructed, as well by the list given to 
him, as from his own observation and experi- 
ence in the army, and from the informations 
he will receive from general Washington, 
with whom and the marquis de la Fayette, he j 
was to consult before his departure, I conceive | 
it will be best to wait a little for his arrival. 

“ I return the lists, and having by some un- 
accountable accident mislaid and lost the pa- 
per* you gave me containing what count de 
Vergennes said to me yesterday, I must beg 
the favour of you to report it, and send it by 
the bearer. I am ashamed to give you this 
trouble, but I wish to be exact in what I am 
writing of it to congress. B. FRANKLIN.’’ 


“ Samuel Huntingdon, President of Con- 
gress. 

“ Pawt, Mareh J2, 1781. 

“ Sir, — I had the honour of receiving, on 
the 13th of last month, your excellency’s let- 
ter of the first of January, together with the 
instructions of November 28th and December 
27th, a copy of those to colonel Laurens, and 
the letter to the king. I immediately drew up 
a memorial, enforcing as strongly as I coula, 
the request contained in that letter, and di- 
rected by the instructions, and delivered the 
same with the letter, which were both well 
received ; but the ministry being extremely 
occupied with other weighty affiiirs, and I ob- 
taining for some time only general answers, 
that something would be done for us, &c. and 
Mr. Laurens not arriving, I wrote again, and 
pressed strongly for a decision on the subject, 
that I might he able to write explicitly by 
this opportunity, what aids the congress were 
or were not to expect — ^the regulation of their 
operations for the campaign depending on the 
information I should be enablea to give. Up- 
on tliis I received a note appointing Saturday 
last for a meeting with the minister, which I 
a^nded punctually. He assured me of the 
kin^s good will to the United States ; re- 
maining, however, that being on the spot, I 
must be sensiMe of the great expense F^mnce 

^ Thtpapwwii foiui4 toon mitartlitf letter wai eeat. 


was actually engaged in, and the difficulty of 
providing for it, which rendered toe lending 
us twenty-five millions at present impractica- 
ble, but he informed me tnat the letter from 
the congress, and my memorial, had been un- 
der his majesty’s consideration, and observed, 
as to loans in general, toat the sum we wanted 
to borrow in Europe was large, and that toe de- 
preciation of our paper, hurt our paper on this 
side of the water, adding that the king could not 
possibly favour a loan for us in his dominions, 
because it would interfere with, and be a preju- 
dice to those he was under the necessity of 
obtaining himself to support the war ; but in 
order to justice, states a signal proof of his 
friendship, his majesty had resolved to grant 
them the sum of six millions, not as a loan, 
but as a free gift ; this sum, toe minister in- 
formed me, was exclusive of the three mil- 
lions which he had before obtained for me, to 
pay the congress drafts, for interest, &c. ex- 
pected in the current year. He added, that 
as it was understood the clothing, &c. with 
which our army had been heretofore supplied 
from France, was often of bad quality, and 
dear, the ministers themselves would take 
care of the purchase of such articles as should 
be immediately wanted, and send them over, 
and it was desired of me to look over the 
great invoice that had been sent hither last 
year, and mark out those articles ; that as to 
toe money remaining after such purchases, it 
was to he drawn for by general Washington, 
upon M. d’Harvelay, garde du tresor royal, 
and the bills would be duly honoured, but it 
was desired that they might be drawn gradu- 
ally, as the money should be wanted, and as 
much time given for the payment, after sight, 
as could be conveniently, that the payment 
might be the more easy. I assured the mi- 
nister, that the congress would be very sen- 
sible of this token of his majesty’s continued 
goodness towanls the United States, but re- 
marked, that it was not the usage with us for 
the general to draw, and proposed that it 
might be our treasurer, who should draw the 
bills for the remainder, but was told that it 
was his majesty’s order. And I afterwards 
understood from the secretary of the council, 
that as the sum was intended for the supply 
of the army, and could not be so large as we 
had demanded for general occasions, it was 
thought best to put it in the general’s hands, 
that it might not get into those of the difihr- 
ent boards or committees, who mi^ht think 
themselves under the necessity of diverting it 
to other purposes. There was no room to dis- 
pute on this point, every donor having the 
right of qualifying his gifts with such terms 
as he thinks proper. I took with me the in- 
voice, and having examined it, I returned it 
immediately with a letter, of which a cow is 
enclosed, and I sonpooe its contents wul be 
followed, unless ooimiel Laurens, on his ani- 
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val^ fliiould make any changes. I hope he and 
C(^el Palfrey are safe, though as yet not 
heard of. 

** After the discourse relating to the aid was 
ended, the minister proceeded to inform me, 
that the courts of Petersburg and Vienna had 
offered their mediation, that the king had an- 
swered it would to him personally be ^ree- 
able, but that he could not yet accept it, be- 
cause he had allies whose concurrence was 
necessary. And that his majesty desired that 
1 would acquaint the congress with this offer 
and answer, and urge their sending such in- 
structions as they may think proper to their 
plenipotentiary, it being not doubt^ that they 
would readily accept the proposed mediation, 
from their own sense of its being both useful 
and necessary. I mentioned that I did sup- 
pose Mr. Adams was already furnished with 
instructions relating to any treaty of peace 
that might be proposed. 

^ I must now beg leave to say something 
relating to myself, a subject with which I 
have not often troubled the cx)ngre8s. I have 
passed my seventy-fifth year, and I find that 
the long and severe fit of the gout which I 
had the last winter, has shaken me exceed- 
ingly ; and I am yet far from having recover- 
ed the bodily strength I before enjoyed. I do 
not know that my mental faculties are im- 
paired. Perhaps I shall be the last to disco- 
ver that ; but I am sensible of great diminu- 
tion in my activity, a quality, f think parti- 
cularly necessary in your minister at this 
court I am afraid therefore, that your af- 
fairs may some time or other suffer by my de- 
ficiency. I find also that the business is too 
heavy for me, and too confining. The con- 
stant attendance at home which is necessary 
for receiving and accepting your bills of ex- 
change, (a matter foreign to my ministerial 
functions) to answer Tetters, and perform 
other parts of my employment, prevents my 
taking the air and exercise which my annual 
journies formerly used to afford me, and 
which contribute much to the preservation 
of my health. There are many other little I 
personal attentions which the infirmities of 
age render necessary to an old man*8 comfort, 
even in some degree to the continuance of 
his existence, and with which business often 
interferes. I have been engaged in public 
affoirs, and enjoyed public confidence in some 
shape or other during the long term of fifty 
years, an honour sufficient to satisfy any rea- 
sonable ambition, and I have no other left but 
that of repose, which I hope the congress will 
grant me by sending some person to supply 
my place. 

“ At the same time I beg they may be assur- 
ed, tliat it is not any the least doubt or their suc- 
cess in the glorious cause, nor any disgust 
■received in their service, that induces me to 
decline it, but purely and simply the reasons 


abovementioned ; and as I cannot at present 
undergo the foUgues of a sea voyage, (the last 
having been almost too much for me) and 
would not again expose myself to the hazard 
of capture and imprisonment in this time of 
war, 1 purpose to remain here at least till the 
peace ; perhaps it may be for the remainder of 
my life ; and if any knowledge or experience I 
have acquired here, may be tliought of use to 
my successor, I shall freely communicate it, 
and assist him with any influence 1 may be 
supposed to have, or counsel that may be de- 
sired of me. 

“ I have one request more to make, which, 
if I have served the congress to their satisfac- 
tion, I hope they will not refuse me. It i^ 
that they will be pleased to take under their 
protection my grandson, William lemple 
Wanklin. I have educated him from his in- 
fancy, and 1 brought him over with an inten- 
tion of pleicing him where he might be quali- 
fied for the profession of the law, but the 
constant occasion 1 had for his services as a 
private secretary, during the time of the com- 
missioners, and more extensively since their 
departure, has induced me to keep him al- 
ways with me ; and indeed being continually 
disappointed of the secretary congress had at 
different times intended me, it would have 
been impossible for me, without this young 
gentleman^s assistance, to have gone tlirough 
the business incumbent on me ; he has there- 
by lost so much of the time necessary to law 
studies, that I think it rather advisable for 
him to continue, if it may be, in the line of 
public foreign afiairs, for which he seems qua- 
lified by a sagacity and judgment above his 
years. Great diligence and exact probity, a 
genteel address, a facility in speaking well 
the French tongue, and all the knowledge of 
business to be obtained by a four years’ con- 
stant employment in the secretary’s office; 
where he may be said to have served a kind 
of apprenticeship. After all the allowance I 
am capable of making for the partiality of a 
parent to his offspring, I cannot but think he 
may in time make a very able foreign minis- 
ter for the congress, in whose service his fide- 
lity may be relied on ; but I do not at present 
propo^ him as such, as a few years more of 
experience will not be amiss. In the mean 
time, if they shall think fit to employ him as a 
secretary to their minister at any European 
court, I am persuaded they will have reason 
to be satisfi^ with his conduct, and I shall 
be thankful for his appointment as a fovour to 
me.” 


“M. Dumas. 

“ Pawy, March 14. 1781. 

** Dear Sim, — ^I have duly received yom 
late letters, and thank you for the intelligence 
they contained. ^ Your three kttm to the 
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prendent of congress, will to by different ships, 
and I hope you will succeed in yourapplicntkai 
for a fitfther allowance, which I think you 
merit, though I do not know what the diffi- 
culties are which you menti<Mi, as being in- 
volved in them by the congress. Please to 
explain them to me, that I may write about 
them more exactly. Your last news from Rus- 
sia is very good, ii true, that the independence 
of America is to be a fundamental article. 

“ The bearer, Mr. Hazlehurst, is a mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, who visits Holland with 
commercial views. He is a gentleman of ex- 
cellent character and much esteemed there. 
I recommend him warmly to your civilities. 
Please to let me know how the loan goes on, 
and believe me ever. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“3f. Ijafayetle. 

(extract.) 

March 14. 1781. 

“ You mention my having enemies in Ame- 
rica. You are luckier, for I think you have 
none here, nor any where. Your friends 
have heard of your being gone against the 
traitor Arnold, and are anxious to hear of your 
success, and that you have brought him to 
justice. Enclosed is a copy of a letter from his 
agent in England, by which the price of his 
treason may be nearly guessed at J udas sold 
only one man, Arnold three millions ; Judas 
got for his one man 30 pieces of silver, Arnold I 
not a half penny a head. A miserable bar- 
gainer! Especially when one considers the 
quantity of infamy he has acquired to himself, 
and entailed on his family. 

The English are in a friir way of gaining 
still more enemies; they play a desperate 
game. Fortune may favour them, as it some- 
times does a drunken dicer ; but by their ty- 
ranny in the east they have at lenth rous^ 
the powers there against them ; and I do not 
know that they have in the west a single 
friend. If they loose their India commerce, 
which is one of their present great supports, 
and one battle at sea, their credit is gone, and 
the power follows. Thus empires by pride, 
and folly, and extravagance, ruin themselves 
like individuals. M. la Motte Piquet has 
snatched from between their teet^ a good 
deal of their West India prey, having taken 
22 sail of their homeward bound prizes ; one 
of our American privateers has taken two 
nKHo, and brought them into Brest; and two 
were burnt TSiere were thirty-four in com- 
pany, with two men of war of the line and 
two frigates ; who saved themselves by flight 
but we do not hear of their being yet got in. 

“RFraMlSi.” 

Francii Lewis^ and the board of admu 
rofry. 

March 17. 1761. 

QnTLBMBN, — I received the honour of 
VOL.I....3B 32^ 


yours, dated January the 2d, containing sun- 
dry questions relatuig to the ship Alliance, 
and the expedition under the command of 
John Paul Jones, esquire. 

^ I apprehend that the letters and napers 
sent by the Alliance, if they came to your 
hands, and those which went in the Ariel, 
taken togelber, would pretty well inform you 
of most of the particulars you inquire about, 
and the deficiencies might be supplied by 
captain Jones himself, and others who were 
engaged in the expedition. But as I learn 
from colonel Laurens, that his arrival was not 
heard of at Boston, the llth of February, 
though he sailed the 18th of December, and 
possibly he may have miscarried, I shall en- 
deavour to answer, as well as I can, your se- 
veral queries, and will hereafter send you du- 
plicates of the papers that may be lost But 
1 would previously remark, as to the expedi- 
tion in general, that this court having, I sup- 
pose, some enterprise in view, which captain 
Jones, who had signalized his bravery in 
taking the Drake, was thought a proper per- 
son to conduct, had soon after the action re- 
quested we could spare him to them, which 
was the more readily agreed to, as a difference 
subsisted between him and his lieutenant, 
which laid us under a difficulty that was by 
that means got over. Some time passed, 
however, before any steps were taken to em- 
ploy him in a manner a^eeable to him, and 
I possibly the first project was laid aside, many 
[ difficulties attending any attempt of introduc- 
! ing a foreign officer into the French marine, 
as it disturbs the order of their promotion, &c. ; 
and he himself choosing to act rather under 
the commission of congress. However, a pro- 
ject was at length formed, of furnishing nim 
with some of the king^s ships, the officers of 
which were to have temporary American 
commissions, which being posterior in date to 
his commission, would put them naturally 
under his command for tlie time, and the final 
intention, after various changes, was to in- 
tercept the Baltic fleet The Alliance was 
at that time under orders to carry Mr. Adams 
back to America, but the minister of the ma- 
rine, by a written letter, requesting I would 
lend her to strengthen the little squadron, 
and offering a passage for Mr. Adams in one of 
the king's ships, I consented to the r^uest, 
hc^g, that besides obliging the minister, I 
might obtain the disposition of some prisoners, 
to exchange for our countrymen in England. 


Questions of the Admiraky Board respect- 
ing the squadron under chevalier Jones^ 
OMwered. 

Question let ^ Whether the ships with 
whkh the frigate Alliance was ^certed in 
an expeditioo, of which captain John Paul 
Jones nad the command, were the property of 
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private persons, and if so, who were the own- 
era of those ships 

Answer. The ships with which the Alli- 
ance was concerted, were, let the Bonhcminie 
Richard, bougfht and fitted by the king on pur- 
pose for captoin Jonea 2d. The Pallas fri- 
gate. 3d. The Vengeance, a corvette. 4th. 
The Cer^ a cutter, 2l belonging to the king, 
and the property of no private person what- 
ever, as nur as 1 have ever heard or believe. 

Two privateers, the Monsieur and the 
QranviUef were indeed with the little squad- 
ron on going out. I suppose to take advan- 
tage of Its convoy, but being on their own ac- 
count, and at their own discretion, the Mon- 
sieur quitted company on the coast of Ireland, 
and the ChranvUle returned about the same 
time to Prance. I have not heard that the 
Monsieur ever claimed any part of the prizes; 
the Granville has made some claim on ac- 
count, not only of what were taken while she 
was with the squadron, but of the wliole tak- 
en after her departure, on this pretence, that 
some prisoners being put on board her, and 
losing company, she found herself obliged to 
go b^k witli them, not having wherewith to 
maintain them, &.c. but this claim is opposed 
by the other ships, being regarded as frivo- 
lous, as she was not concerted ; the claim, 
however, is not yet decided, but hangs in the 
courts. Those circumstances show that the 
vessels were not considered as a part of the 
armament But it appears more plainly by 
the concordat of the captains, whereof 1 send 
you a copy. Who the owners were of those 1 
privateers, I have not heard. I suppose they | 
be inhabitants of Bourdeaux and Gran - 1 

Question 2d. “ Whether any agreement | 
was made by you, or any person in your be- 1 
half, with the owners of the ships, connected 
with the Alliance, in that expedition respect- 
ing the shares they were severally to draw, of 
the prizes which might be taken during said 
ezp^itkm 1” 

Answer. I never made any such i^ee- 
ment, nor any person in my behalf, flent 
the vessel to the king, simply at the minister's 
request, supposing it would be agreeable to 
congress to oblige their ally, and that tlie di- 
vision, if there should be any thiiv to divide, 
would be according to the laws of France, or 
of America, as should be found most equitable. 
But the captains, before they sailed, entered 
into an agreement, called the concordat 
abovementioned, to divide, according to the 
rules of America, as they acted under Ameri- 
can commissions and cofours. 

Question 3d. ** Whether the Serapis and ^e 
Scarborough, and other captures made during 
said expedition, were diviaed among the cap- 
tors, and the distribution made accoraingtothe 
resolutions of congren ; and if no^ what mode 
was pursued in making the distribationB f * 


Answer. No division has yet been made of 
the Serapis and Scarborough. It is but kteljr 
that I have heard of the money being ready 
for division at L*Orient I suppose the mode 
will be, that agreed on by the captains. 

Question 4tL ^ What were the neat pro- 
ceeds of the Serapis, Scarborough, and the 
other prizes taken during the s^ expe- 
dition 1” 

Answer. I have not yet heard what were 
the neat proceeds of the prizes, nor have seen 
any account. As soon as such shall come to 
my hands, I will transmit it to you, and will 
endeavour to obtain it speedily. No satisfac- 
tion has yet been obtained for the prizes car- 
ried into Norway, and delivered up by the Jung 
of Denmark. 

Question 5th. “ What benefit the United 
States of America have received from the 
prisoners made during said expedition." 

Answer. I did expect to have had all the 
prisoners taken by the squadron, to exchange 
for Americans, in consideration of my having 
lent the Alliance ; and captain Pearson, en- 
gaged in behalf of the British government, by 
a written instrument, that those set on shore 
in Holland, should be considered as prisoners 
of war to the United States, and exchanged 
accordingly. But I wa^ nevertheless, disap- 
pointed in this expectation. For an exchange 
of all the prisoners being proposed to be made 
in Holland, it was found necessary, at that 
time, by the Dutch government, in order to 
avoid embroiling their state with ^gland, that 
those prisoners should be considered as taken 
by France, and they were accordingly ex- 
changed for Frenchmen, on the footing of the 
French cartel with England. This I agreed 
to, on the request of the French ambassador 
at tlie Hague, and also to avoid the risk of 
sending them by sea to France, (the English 
cruising, with seven ships, off the Texal, to 
retake them) and as it would be more conve- 
nient and certain for us to have an equal num- 
ber of English, delivered to me by France, at 
or near Morlaix, to be sent over in the cartel. 
But the English ^vernment afterwards re- 
fused, very unjustly, to give any Americans 
in exclionge for English that had not been 
taken by Americans. Iifo we did not reap the 
benefit we hoped for. 

Question 6th. “ What orders were given to 
captain Landais?" 

Answp. That we should obey tlie orders 
of captain Jones. 

Question 7th. “ What was the ground of 
the dispute between captain Jones and him?" 

Answer. That when at sea together he 
refused to obey captain Jones’s ordera 

Question 8th. ** What the disbursements 
were on, the Alliance, from the time of her 
filrst arrival in France, until she left that 
kingdom?" 

Answer. The disbursements on the AUi- 
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•nee, firom the time of her first arrival in 
Prance till the commencement of the cruise 
under captain Jones, as appears by the ac- 
counts of Mr. Schweighauser, agent appoint- 
ed by William Lee, fiq. amounted to 

^ — which I paid. The disbursements on 

her refit in Holland were paid by the king, 
as were also those on her second relit, after 
her return to L’Orient, as long as she was un- 
der the care of captain Jones. But captain 
Landais, when he re-assumed the command 
of her, thought fit to take what he wanted, of 
Mr. Sebweighauser's agent, to the amount of 
X31,688 12s. 3d. for which, it being contrary 
to my orders given to Mr. Schwei^auser,on 
his asking them upon the occasion, I refused 
to pay, (my correspondence with him on the 
occasion will show you my reasons) and of 
those paid by the king I have no account 
Question 9th. “ Why the Alliance lay so 
long at port L’Orient, after her arrival there 
from Texel, and in genera^ every informa- 
tion in your power respecting the Alliance, 
and the expedition referred to 

Answer. Her laying so long at L^Orien^ 
was first occasioned by the mutinous disposi- 
tion of the officers and men, who refus^ to 
raise the anchors till they should receive 
wages and prize money. I did not conceive 
they had a right to demand payment of wages 
in a foreign country, or any where but at the 
port they came fronn, no one here knowing on 
what terms they were eimaged, what they 
had received, or what was oue to them. The 
prize money I wished them to have, but as 
that could not soon be obtained, I thought it 
wrong in Uiem to detain the vessel on that 
account, and os 1 was informed many of 
them were in want of necessaries, I advanced 
twenty-four thousand livres on account, and 
put it into captain Jones's hands, to relieve 
and pacify them, that they might go more 
willingly. But they were encouraged by some 
meddlmg passengers to persist The king 
would hELve taken the prizes, and paid for 
them, at the rate per gun, dtc. as he pays for 
warlike vessels, tahen by his ships, but they 
raised a clamour at thi^ it being put into their 
heads that it was a project for cheating them, 
and they demanded a sale by auction. The 
minister, who usually gives more, when ships 
are taken for the king, than they will produce 
by auction, readUy consented to this, when I 
asked it of him ; but then this method requir- 
ed time to have them inventoried, advertised 
in difierent ports, to create a fuller concur- 
rence of buyers, &c. Captain Jones came up 
to Paris, to hasten the prweedin^ ; in his ab- 
sence, captain Landais, by the advice of Mr. 
Lee and convnodore Gillon, took possession 
of the ship, and kept her long in writing up 
to Paris, waiting answers, I have often 
mentioned to congress the inconvenience of 


putting their vessels onder the care ofpersons^ 
living perhaps one hundred leagues nom the 
port they arrive at, which neceMarily creates 
delays, and of course enormous expenses, and 
for a remedy, I have as often recommended 
the appointment of consuls, bein^ very wnsi- 
ble of my own insufiSciency m maritime 
afikirs, which have taken up avast deal of my 
time, and given me abundance of trouble, to 
the hindrance, sometimes, of more important 
business. I hope these inconveniences will 
now be soon removed, by the arrival of Mr. 
Palfrey. 

** As the ministry have reasons, if some of 
the first plans had been pursued, to wish the 
expedition might be understood as American, 
the instructions were to be given by me, and 
the outfit was committed to Monsieur de 
Chaumont, known to be one of our friends, 
and well acquainted with such aftairs. Mon- 
sieur le marquis de la Fayette, who was to 
have been concerned in the execution, can 
probably acouaint you with those reasons ; if 
not, I shall do it hereafter. It afterwards 
continued in the hands of M. de Chaumont to 
the end. I never paid or received a fiulhing, 
directly or indirectly, on account of the ex- 
pedition, and the captains having: made him 
their trustee and agent, it is to him they are 
to apply for their proportions of the captures. 
There may be something, thotmh I believe 
very little, coming to the UnitedStates, from 
the Alliance's share of a small ransom made 
contrary to orders. No account has been 
render^ to me of tliat ransom, therefore 1 
cannot say how much, but 1 will inquire 
about it, and inform you hereafter. Most of 
the colliers taken were burnt or sunk ; the 
ships of war taken, I understand, belong 
wholly to the captors. 

“ If any particulars remain, on which you 
desire information, be pleased to mention 
them. I think it my duty to give you all the 
satisfaction in my power, and snail do it 
willingly. 

“B. FRANKLIN." 


“ Charter party made between captain John 
Paul Jonesj and ike officers of the squad- 
ron. 

** Agreement between Messieurs John 
Paul Jones, captain of the ^nhomme Ri- 
chard; Pierre Landais, captain of the Alli- 
ance ; Dennis Nicolas Cottineau, captain of the 
Pallas; Joseph Verage, captain of the Stag ; 
and Philip wicolas Ricot, captain of the Ven- 
geance ; composing a squa^n that shall be 
commanded by the oldest officer of the highest 
grade, and so on in succesmon in case of’ 
death or retreat None of the said command- 
ers, whilst they are not separated from the 
mid squadron, older of tne minister, ffiall 
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act bat virtue of the brevet, which they 
ahaU have obtained from the United States of 
Anserica, and it is aCTeed that the Hag of the 
UniM States shall be displayed. 

“The division of prizes to the superktf 
officers and crews of the said squadron, shall 
be made agreeable to the American laws: 
but it is agreed that the proportion of the 
whole, coming to each vessel in the squad- 
ron, shall be regulated by the minister of the 
marine department of France, md the minis- 
ter plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America. 

“ A copy of the American laws shall be 
annexed to the present agreement, alter hav- 
ing been certifi^ bv the commander of the 
Bcmhomme Richard: but as the said laws 
cannot foresee nor determine as to what may 
concern the vessels and subjects of other na- 
tions ; it is expressly agre^ that whatever 
may he contrary to them, shall be regulated 
by the minister of the French marine, and 
the minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America. 

“It is likewise agreed that the orders giv- 
en by the minister of the French marine, and 
the minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America shall be executed. 

“ Considering the necessity there is of pre- 
serving the interests of each individual, the 
prizes that shall be taken shall be remitted to 
the orders of Monsieur le Ray de Chaumont, 
honorary intendant of the royal Hotel of Inva- 
lids, who has furnished the expenses of the 
armament of the said squadron. 

“ It has been agreed, that Mr. le Ray de 
Chaumont be requested not to give up the 
part of the prizes coming to all the crews, and 
to each individual of the said ^uadron, but to 
their order, and to be responsible for the same 
in his own and proper name. 

“Whereas the said squadron has been 
formed for the purpose of injuring the common 
enemies of France and America : it has been 
agreed that such armed vessels, whether 
french or American, may be associated there- 
with as by common consent shall be found 
suitable for tlie purpose, and that they shall 
have such proportion of the prizes which shall 
be taken, as the laws of their respective coun- 
tries allow them. 

“ In case of the death of the beforemen- 
tioned commanders of vessels, he shall be re- 
placed agreeably to the order of the tariff) 
with liberty however, for the success, or to 
choose whether he will remain on board his 
own vessel, and give up to the next in order, 
the command of the vacant ship. 

“It has moreover been agreed, that the 
coBiiluider of the Stag shiUl be excepted 
AppHie last article of this present agreenient, 
|Bnse in case of a disaster to Mr. de Varage, 
htwoU be replaced by his second in oonunaiid, 


and so on by the other officers of his cutter 
the Stag. “J.P. JONES, 

“P. LANDAIS, 

“DECOITINBAU, 

“VARAGE. 

“ LE RAY DE CHAUMONT, 

“P. RICOT.” 


“ Mr. Hodgaon, London. 

“Pamit, Apnl 1, 1781. 

“Dear Sir, — I received your respected 
favour of the 20th past, and am blocked ex- 
ceedingly at the account you give me of 
Diggea He that robe the rich even cf a 
single guinea is a villain, but what is he who 
can break his sacred trust, by robbing a poor 
man and a prisoner of eighteen pence given 
charitably for his relief, repeat that crime 

as often as there are weeks in a winter, and 
multiply it by robbing as many poor men every 
week as make up me number of near 000 1 
We have no name in our langu^ for such 
atrocious wickedness. If such a fellow is not 
damned, His not worth while to keep a devil. 

“ I am sorry you have been obliged to ad- 
vance money. I desired Mr. Grand some time 
since to order £200 to be paid you in London. 
If that is not done, draw on him for the sum 
£250 payable at 00 days* sight, and your bill 
shall be duly honoured. 

“ I enclose a copy of Digges’s last letter to 
me in which he acknowled^ the draffs made 
on me, (omitting one of x75,^ and pretends 
that he only draws as he is drawn upon by 
his friends, who hand the money to the prison- 
ers, and that those friends are almost tired of 
the charitable employment, but he encourages 
them, &c. Be so good as to let them know 
of this letter. I w£h with you, and with all 
good men, for peace : propose of mediation 
nave been made, but the effect is yet uncer- 
tain. I shall be mindful of your request, and 
you may depend on my doing any thing in my 
power that mav be serviceable to you. 

“B. FRaNKLIN.** 


“ W. Cktrmichael, Madrid. 

'• Pamt, AjMril 12, 1781 

“Dkar Sir, — I received your favour by 
M. Cabarrus, and should have been glad if I 

*Extrtu:t nf « LetUfr t$J. Jap, daUd Paatp, Jtug, 90, 1781 

a Maryland merchant, reaiding m 

London, who pretended to be a aealoua Anmican, and 
to have much eonoern fbr our poor people in the Eat liah 
pnaons, drew upon me for their relief at diftrent umea 
laat winter to the amount of X€05 ateriing, which he 
aaid had been drawn ftur upon him by the genUemen at 
Portamouth and Pljnoaouth, who had the care of the dia 
tribution. To my utter aatMialmieat, I have ainoe 
learnt, that the villain had not applied above of 
the money to that uae, and that he haa fhiled and ah 
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cduW have rendered him any service here. 
He appeals an amiable man, and expert in af- 
&ir8. I have also your obliging letters of the 
28th of February, and the 12ln and 30th of 
March. I thank you much for your friendly 
hints of the operations of my enemies, and 
of the means I might nse to defeat them. 
Having in view at present no other point 
to gain but that of rest, I do not take their ma- 
lice so much amiss, as it may farther my pro- 
ject, and perhaps be some advantage to you. 
* * ♦ and * ♦ ♦ are open and so far honoura- 
ble enemies ; the ♦ * ♦ if enemies, are more 
covered. I never did any of them the least 
injury, and can conceive no otlier source of 
their malice but envy. To be sure, the ex- 
cessive resjject shown me here by all ranks 
of people, and the little notice taken of them, 
was a mortifying circumstance; but it was 
what I could neither prevent or remedy. 
Those who feel pain at seeing others enjoy 
pleasure, and are unhappy, must meet daily 
with so many causes of torment, that I con- 
ceive them to be already in a state of damna- 
tion ; and on that account, I ought to drop all 
resentm^mt with regard to those two gentle- 
men. But I cannot help being concerned at 
the mischief their ill tempers will be continu- 
ally doing in our public affairs, whenever they 
have any concern in them. 

“ I remember the maxim you mention of 
Charles V., yo y el Tiempo ; and have some- 
where met with an answer to it in this dis- 
tich, 

I and Time ’gainst any two. 

Chance and f, ’gainst Time and you. 

and I think the gentlemen you have at pre- 
sent to deal with, would do wisely to guard a 
little more against certain chances. 

“ The price of the Biblioteca Hispana is 
too high for me. I thank you for the gazettes 
you sent me by the amba^ador’s courier. 1 
received none by the last. I shall be ex- 
ceedingly glad to receive the memoirs of the 
Socie(£ia Economical and the works on poli- 
tical (Economy of its Founder. The prince 
of Maceran, with several other persons of his 
nation, did me the honour of breakfiisting with 
me on Monday last, when I presented the 
compliments you charged me with. 

** Mr. Cumberland has not yet arrived at 
Paris, as far as I have heard. 

“ The discontents in our army have been 
uieted. There was in them not the least 
iaposition of revolting to the enemy, 

“I thank you for 3ie Maryland Captain's 
news, which I hope will be confirmed. They 
have heard something of it in England, as you 
will see by the papers, and are very uneasy 
about it, as well as about their news from the 
East Indies. R FRANKUN." 


John Jay to the PreaiderU of Congreu. 

“ M^mis, April SI, 1781 
(PEIVATS.) 

“ By the letter from Doctor Franklin, here- 
with enclosed, and which he was so obliging as 
to leave open for my perusal, 1 find he w re- 
quested permission to retire on account ofhis 
age, infimities, Sic. : how fiu* his health may 
be impaired I know not The letters I have 
received from him, bear no marks of age, and 
there is an acuteness and sententious Wvity 
in them, which do not indicate an under- 
standing injured by yeara I have many rea- 
sons to think our country much indebted to 
him, and I confess it would mortify my pride 
as an American, if his constituents should be 
the only people to whom his character is 
known, that should deny his merit and services. 
The testimony given them by other nations, 
justice demands of me to assure yon, that his 
reputation and respectability are acknowledg- 
ed, and have weight here, and that I have re- 
ceived from him lul that uniform attention and 
aid which was due to the importance of the 
affairs committed to me. 

“The affectionate mention he makes ofhis 
only descendant, on whom the support of his 
name and family will devolve, is extremely 
amiable, and flows in a delicate manner from 
that virtuous sensibili^ by which nature 
kindly extends the benefits of parental oflfec- 
tion, to a period beyond tlie limits of our lives; 
this is an affectionate subject, and minds sus- 
ceptible of the finer sensations, are insensibly 
led at least to wish that the feelings of an an- 
cient patriot, going in the evening of a long 
life early devoted to the public, to enjoy re- 
pose in the bosom of philosophic retirement, 
may be mtified bv seeing some hltle sparks 
of the affection ofhis country rest on the only 
support of his age and hope of his family. 
Such are the effusions of my heart on this oc- 
casion, and I pour them into yours from a per- 
suasion that they will meet with a hospitable 
reception from congenial emotions.” 

Fhm John Jay. 

”MA»aiD, AprtISS, 1781. 

“ Thb letters herewith enclosed from Doc- 
tor Franklin, were left open for my perusal ; 
the short stay of my courier at Paris not al- 
lowing time for copies to be made of the in- 
formation conveved in and with it 

** I perceive that Doctor Franklin desires 
to retire ; this circumstance calls upon me to 
assure congress, that I have reason to be per- 
fectly satii^ed with his conduct towards me, 
and that I have received from him all the aid 
and attentioa I coold wish or expect; his 
character is very high here, and I really be- 
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lieve that the respectability he enjoys 
throughout Europe, has been of general use 
to our cause and country.** 

“ To Hi$ Excellency John Adamst Esq. 
(bxtbact.) 

“ Pkwr, April 29, 1781. 

1 EMOLOSE you extracts of two letters 
ministerial, found in the same packet with 
the former, written in the fond belief that the 
States were on the point of submitting, and 
cautioning the commissioners for peace not to 
promise too much respecting the future con- 
stitutiona They are indeed cautiously word- 
ed but easily understood, when explained by 
two court maxims or assertions, the one of 
lord Granville’s, late President of the Coun- 
cil, that the king is the legislator of the co- 
lonies ; the other of the present Chancellor, 
when in the House of Commons, that the Que- 
bec constitution was the only proper consti- 
tution for colonies^ ought to have been given 
to them all when first planted^ and what all 
ought now to be reduced to. We may hence 
see the danger of listening to any of their 
deceitful propositions, thou^ piqu^ by the 
negligence of some of those European powers 
who will be much benefited by our revolu- 
tion. 1 have the honour to be, sir, your most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“M. Dumas. 

“ Paw, May 4, 1781. 

•* Dear Sm, — It is so long since I heard 
from you that I begin to fear you are ill. — 
Pray write to me, and let me know the state 
of your health. I enclose Morgan’s account 
of his engagement with Tarleton. If he has 
not already received it, it may be agreeable 
to our friend the gazetteer of Leyden. 

“Every thing goes well here, and I am 
over, dtc. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To M. Court de Oebelin,* Paris. 

“Pawt, May 7, 1781 

“ Dear Sir, — I am glad the little bookf 
proved acceptable. It does not appear to me 

* Antoine Court de Gebelin, born at Niamea, in 1725, 
becameaminiaterof apmteatantrommunion in theO 
▼ennea,then at Lauaane; he quitted the clerical function 
for literature, at Paria, where he acquired aopreat a re> 
putaiinn aa an antiquary and ^ilologer, that he waa 
appointed to auperintend one or the muaeuaaa. fiia re- 
putation aulTered by hia aeal in fovourof animal maa- 
aetiam. He died at Paria. May 13, 1784 Hiairreat work 
is entitled. " Monde Primitif, analvad et eompard avec 
le Monde Moderne," 9 tom. 4to. 'fhe eicellency of hia 
eharactermay be appreciated firom the flict, that on 

S ittinf Switaerland, he voluntarily fave to hia sister 
» principle part of his patrimony, reeerviaf but 
little for biowelf and relying for a maiateBaBce upon 
the exercise of hia talents. 

t A Vncabalary of the Language of oae of the la* 
diaa Tribes in North America. 


intended for a grammar to teach the language. 
It is rather w&t we call in English a sp^ 
ing-book^ in which the only method observed, 
is, to arrange the words according to their num- 
ber of syll^les, placing those of one syllable 
together, then those of two syllables, and so 
on. And it is to be observed, that Sa ki ma 
for instance, is not three words, but one word 
of three syllables ; and the reason that hy- 
j^hens are not placed between the syllables 
IS, that the printer had not enough of them. 

“ As the Indians had no letters, they had no 
orthography. The Delaware language being 
differently spelt from the Virginian, may not 
always arise from a difierence in the lan- 
guages; for strangers who learn the lan- 
guage of an Indian nation, finding no ortho- 
graphy, are at liberty in writing the language 
to use such compositions of letters as they 
think will best produce the sounds of the 
words. I have observed that our Europeans 
of different nations, who learn tiie same In- 
dian langu^e, form each his own orthogra- 
phy according to the usual sounds j^ven to 
the letters in his own language. Thus the 
same words of the Mohock langu^e written 
by an English, a French, and a German in- 
terpreter, often differ very much in thespeU- 
ing ; and without knowing the usual powers 
of the letters in the language of the interpre- 
ter, one cannot come at the pronunciation cf 
the Indian words. The spelling book in ques- 
tion was, I think, written by a German. 

“ You mention a Virginian Bible. Is it not 
the Bible of the Massachusetts language, 
translated by Elliot, and printed in New Eng- 
land, about the middle of the last century t I 
know this Bible, but have never heard of one 
in the Virginian language. Your observation 
of the similitude between many of the words, 
and those of the ancient world, are indeed 
very curious. 

“ This inscription which you find tobePhe- 
nician, is, I think, near Taunton (not Janns- 
ton, u you write it) There is some account 
of it in the old Philosophical Transactions ; I 
have never been at the place, but shall be 
glad to see your remarks on it 

“ The compass appears to have been long 
known in China, before it was known in Eu- 
rope ; unless we suppose it known to Homer, 
who makes the prince, that lent ships to 
Ulysses, boast that they had a spirit in them by 
whose directions they could find their way in a 
cloudy day, or the darkest night If any Phe- 
nicians arrived in America, I should rather 
think it was not by the accident of a storm, 
but in the course of their long and adventu- 
rous voyages ; and that they coastedfrom D-- 
mark and Norway, over to Greenland, and 
down southward by Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, to New England ; as the Drum 
themselves certainly did some ages before 
Cduml^ 
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•* Oar new American society will be happy 
m the correspondence you ooention, and when 
it is possible for me, I shall be £^lad to at- 
tend the meetings of your society,* which I 
am sore must be very instructive. 

“R PRANKUN.” 


“ Smmuel Huntingdon^ President qf C%m- 
gress. 

‘ P4MT. May 14. 1781. 

“ Sir, — I did myself the honour of writing 
to your excellency pretty fully on the 12th of 
March, to which 1 beg leave to refer. Colonel 
Laurens arriving soon after, we renewed the 
application for more money. His indefatiga- 
ble endeavours have brought the good disposi- 
tions of this court to a more speedy determina- 
tion of making an addition, than could well 
have been expected so soon after the former 
grant As he will have an opportunity of ac- 
quainting you personally with all the particu- 
lars of importance, a circumstantial account 
of the transaction from me is unnecessary. I 
would only mention, that as it is the practice 
here to consider early in the year, the proba- 
ble expenses of the campaign, and appropriate 
the revenues to the several necessary ser- 
vices, all subsequent and unexpected demands 
are extremely inconvenient and disagreeable, 
as they cannot be answered without difficulty, 
occasion much embarrassment, and are some- 
times impracticable. If therefore, the con- 
gress have not on this occasion obtained all 
3iey wished, they will impute it to the right 
cause, and not suppose a want of good-will in 
our friends, who indeed are such, most firmly 
and sincerely. The whole supply for the cur- 
rent year now amounts to twenty millions, 
but out of this are to be paid your usual drafts 
for interest money, those in ftivour of M. Beau- 
marchais, and those heretofore drawn on Mr. 
Jay and Mr. Laurens, which I have already 
either paid or eng^ed for, with the support 
of your several ministers, &c. which I men- 
tion, that the congress may avoid the embar- 
rassing my successor with drafts which per- 
haps he may not have the meims in his hands 
of honouring. 

“Besides paying the second year’s salaries 
of Messieurs Adams and Dana, Jay and Car- 
michael, I have furnished Mr. Dana with 
jC1500 sterling credit on Petersburg, for 
which place I suppose he is now on bis way. 
You will receive from Holland advices of the 
late declaration of that court, with regard to 
the English refusal of its mediation, and of the 
assistance requested by the States-General. I 
hope Mr. Dau will mid it well disposed to- 
wards us. 

“ I have received no answer yet to my let- 
ten rdattng to the proposed mode of lodging 


funds here, by supplying the French fleet and 
army. 

“ Having as yet heard nothing of colonel 
Palfrey, a^ it being now more than four 
months since he sailed, there is a great reason 
to fear he may be lost If that should unhap- 
pily be the case, the congress cannot too soon 
appoint another consul, such an officer bein^ 
really necessary here. Your minister pleni- 
potentiary has hitherto had all that sort of 
Dusiness upon his hands, and as I do not now 
speak for myself^ I may speak more freely, 1 
think he should be fre^ fVom the burden of 
such affairs, from all concerns in making con- 
tracts for furnishing supplies, and from all 
your bill of exchange business, die. that he 
may be more at liberty to attend to the duties 
of his political functions. 

“ The prisoners in England are increasing 
by the late practice of sending our people from 
New York, and the refusal of the English ail- 
miralty to exchange any Americans for Eng- 
lishmen not taken by American armed ves- 
sels. I would mention it for the considera- 
tion of congress, whether it m^ not be well 
to set apart flveorsix hundred English prison- 
ers, and refuse them all exchange in America, 
but for our countrymen now confined in Eng- 
land. 

“ Agreeable to the vote of congress, and 
your excellency’s letter of the 4th of Janua- 
ry, I have r^uested the assistance of this 
court for obtaining the release of Mr. Presi- 
dent Laurens : it does not yet appear that the 
thing is practicable. What the present situ- 
ation is of that unfortunate gentleman, may 
be gathered from the enclos^ letters. 

“ I hope the Alliance, with the ship Mar- 
quis de la Fayette under her convoy, are by 
this time arrived, as they sailed the twenty- 
seventh of March. I flatter myself that the 
supplies of clothing, die. which they carry 
will be found good of the kind, and well 
boiig^ht 

“I have by several late opportunities, sent 
copies of the government letters, taken in the 
New York packet Your excellency will see 
that they are written in the perfect persuasion 
of our submitting speedily, and that the com- 
missioners are cautioned not to promise too 
much with regard to the future constitutioiis 
to be given us, as many changes of the old 
may be necessary, die. One cannot read those 
letters from the American secretary of state 
and his under secretary Knox, without a va- 
riety of reflections on the state we should ne- 
cessarily be in, if obliged to make the submis- 
sion they so fondly hoj^ for, but which I trust 
in God they will never see. 

“ Their afliurs in the East Indies by the late 
accounts grow worse and worse. And twen- 
ty-two ships of the prey they made in the 
west, are wrenched out of their jaws by the 
squsdroii of M. de la Motte Piquet 
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** 1 Dientioned in a former letter, my pur> 
pote of remaining here for some time afler 1 
ahoald be superseded. 1 mean it with the 
permission of congress, and on the supposition 
of no orders being sdni me to the contrary, 
and I hope it will be so understood. 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Dr. Cooper, Boston. 

“ Pamt, May 35. 1781. 

“ Dear Sir, — ^I received your kind letter 
of Feburary 1^ by colonel JohonnoL Your 
sentiments of the present state of our adkirs 
api^r to me very judicious, and I am much 
obliged by your free communication of them. 
They are often of use liere ; for you have a 
name and character among us, that give 
weight to your opinions. 

“It gives me great pleasure to learn that 
your new constitution is at length settled 
with so great a degp'ee of unanimity and ge- 
neral satisfaction. It seems to me upon the 
whole an excellent one ; and that if there are 
some particulars that one might have wished 
a little different, they are su(m as could not in 
the present state of things have been well ob- 
tained otherwise than they are, and if by expe- 
rience found inconvenient will probably be 
changed hereafter. I would only mention at 
present one article, that of maintenance for the 
clergy. It seems to me, that by the constitution, 
the Quakers may be obliged to pay the tax for 
that purpose. But as the great end in impos- 
ing it is professedly the promotion of piety, reli- 
gion, and morality, and those people have found 
means of securing that end among themselves, 
without a regular clergy, and their teachers 
are not allowed to receive money ; I should 
think it not right to tax them, and give the 
money to the teacher of the pari^, but I 
imagine that in the laws to be made for levy- 
ing parish taxes, this matter may be regulat- 
ed to their contentment 

“ I am very sensible of the honour done 
me by the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, in choosing me one of their members. 
I wish I could be or some utility in promoting 
the noble design of their institution. Perhaps 
I may, by sending them from time to time 
some of the best publications that appear here. 
I shall begin to make a collection for them. 

“ Your excellent sermon gave me abundance 
of pleasure, and is much admired by several 
of my friends who understand Ei^lisL I pro- 
pose to get it translated and printed at Ge- 
neva, at the end of a translation of your new 
Constitution. Nothing could be haopier than 
your choice of a text, and your application of 
it It was not necessary in New England, 
where every bo^ reads the Bible, and is ac- 
eualnted with ^npture phrases, that you 
sbottld note the texts from which you took 
them; Init I have obeerved in Enpind, as 


I well as in France, that verses and expressioiis 
I taken from the sacred writings, and not known 
to be such, appear very strange and awkward 
I to some readers ; and 1 shall therefore in my 
edition, take the liberty of marking the quo- 
ted texts in the margin. 

“ 1 know not whether a beUy-full has been 
given to any body by the pickirig of my hones, 
but picked they now are, and 1 think it time 
they should be at rest. I am taking mea- 
sures to obtain that rest for them ; happy if 
before I die, I con find a few days absolutely 
at my own disposal. I often form pleasing 
imagmations of the pleasure I should enjoy as 
a private person among my friends and com- 
patriots in my native Boston. God only knows 
whether this pleasure is reserved for me. 
With the greatest and most sincere esteem, 
I am, &c. B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ Francis Lewis. 

“ pASfY, May 16. 1781. 

“ Sir, — I received the letter you did me 
the honour of writing to me the let January. 
The bill for four thousand four hundred and 
forty-four Mexican dollars, which you remitted 
to Mr. Schweighauser, being refused payment 
by Mr. Jay, for want of a regular endorsement 
by Mr. Laurens, in whose favour it was drawn, 
and which endorsement could not now be ob- 
tained, Mr. Schweighauser*applied to me, in- 
forming me that he should not send the things 
ordered by your board, unless the bill was 
paid ; and it appearing on the face of the bill 
that it was drawn for public service, I con- 
cluded to take it up, on which he has pur- 
chased the things and shipped them. Colonel 
Laurens has put on board some other supplies 
for the army, and 1 suppose she will now sail 
directly. 

“ The drafts from congress upon me for va- 
rious services, and those on Mr. Jay and Mr. 
Laurens, all coming upon me for payment, to- 
gether with the expenses on the ships, &c. 
have made it impracticable for me to advance 
more for loading the Active ; but as we have 
obtained lately, promises of a considerable aid 
for iliis year, I shall now try what I can do, 
as the money comes in, towards supplying 
what is demanded in the invoice you men- 
tion. You will receive, I hope, twenty-eight 
cannon, and a large Quantity of powder and 
saltpetre, by the ship Marquis de la Fayette. 

“ I have by several opportunities written in 
answer to vour questions, relative to the ship 
Alliance.”' B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ TV) John Adams. 

“ Pamt, May 19, 1781. 

“ 1 HAVE with you no doubt that America 
will be easOy able to My off not only the in- 
tereet but the principal m all the debt she may 
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contract m this war. But whether duties 
upon her exports will be the best method of 
doinf it, is a question I am not so clear in. 
Engfimd raised indeed a great revenue by du- 
ties on tobacco. But it was by virtue of a 
pn^bition d* foreign tobaccoes, and thereby 
obhgmg the mten]^ consumer to pay those 
duties. If America were to lay a duty of five 
pace sterling per lb. on the exportation of 
her tobacco, would any European natimi buy 
It ? Would not the colonies of Spam and Por- 
tugal, and Ukraine of Russia furnish it much 
cheaper ’ Was not England lierself obliged 
for such reasons to drop the duty on tobacco 
she furnished to France 1 Would it not cost 
un immense sum in officers, &.C. to guard our 
long coast against smuggling of tobacco, and 
running it out to avoid a duty? and would not 
many even of those officers be corrupted and 
connive at it? It is possibly an erroneous 
opinion, but I find myself rather mclmed to 
adopt tliat modern one, which supposes it 
best for every country to leave its trade en- 
tirely free from all incumbrances. Perhaps 
no country does this at present: Holland 
comes the nearest to it; and her commer- 
cial wealth seems to have increased in pro- 
portion. 

“ Vour excellency has done me the honour 
of announcing to me your appomtment : I hope 
soon to return the compliment by informing 
you of my demission. I find the various em- 
ployments of merchant, banker, judge of ad- 
miralty, consul, dx. &.C. besides my ministe- 
rial function, too multifarious and too heavy 
lor my old shoulders ; and have therefore re- 
quested congress that I may be relieved : for 
in this point 1 agree even with my enemies, 
that another may easily be found who can 
better execute them. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To Dr. Cyooper. 

" Pa8«y, May 25, 17^1. 

“ Dear Sir, — It gives me great pleasure to 
learn that your new constitution is at length 
settled with so great a degree of unanimity 
and general satisfaction. It seems to me 
upon the whole an excellent one ; and that if 
there are some prticulars that one might | 
have wished a little different, they are such as 
could not in the present state of things have | 
been well obtained otherwise than they are, 
and if by experience found inconvenient, will 
probably be changed hereafter. I would only 
mention at present one article, that of main- 
tenance for the clergy. It seems to me that 
by the constitution, the Quakers may be ob- 
liged to pay the tax for that purpose. But as 
the gr^t end in imposing it is professedly the 
promotion of piety, religion, and morality, ami 
those people have found means of securing 
that end among themselves without a regular 
VoL. L . , 3 C 33 


> clergy, and their teachers are not allowed to 
receive money ; I should think it not right to 
tax them and give the money to the teacher 
of the parish ; but 1 imagine tliat in the laws 
to be made for levying parish taxes, this 
matter may be regulated to Uieir contentment. 
Yours, &c. B. FRANKUN.” 

• Pamy, July 6, IWl. 

** The following paper was delivered this 
day to M. de Rayneval to be by him commu- 
nicated to count Vergennes in order to cor- 
rect some wrong ideas of that minister. 

“B. F.” 


(translation.) 

Count de Vergennes to Dr. Franklin. 

" Veksaillks, June 6, 1781. 

“ Sir, — I liave received the letter you did 
me the honour to write me the 4th mstant. 
I do not know whether Mr. l^urens has pur- 
chased the clothing in Holland on account of 
congress ; 1 only know, and you were likewise 
informed of it at the same time, lliat this offi- 
cer was to employ for his purchases in France, 
part of the six millions tlie king has granted 
to the congress ; and that the residue of this 
sum was intended to be sent to America, with 
a view of re-establishing the credit of the 
United States. If Mr. Laurens, instead of 
paying ready money in Holland, has content- 
ed himself witli giving bills on you, I have no 
concern in it, and tlie king can furnish no 
means for your reimbursement 

“ As to the monies arising from the loan 
I opened in Holland, we have no pretensions to 
reflate the employment of them, as they 
belong to the United States. You must 
therefore, sir, apply to congress for tlie power 
of disposing of them, in discharge of the drafts 
I drawn on you from all quarters. 

' » DE VERGENNES.” 


To Dr. Wendorp and Hope Heyhger. 

“ Pasby, Junes, J7rl. 

“Gentlemen, — I received the letter you 
did me the honour of writing to me the 31st 
past, relating to your ship supposed to be re- 
taken from me English by an American pri- 
vateeer, and carrieS into Morlaix. I appre- 
hend timt you have been misinformed, as i do 
not know of any American privateer at 
present in these seas. I have the same sen- 
timents with you of the injustice of the Eng- 
lish, in their treatment of your nation. They 
seem at present to have renounced all pre- 
tension to any other honour than that of being 
the first piratical state in the world. There 
are three employments which 1 wish the law 
of nations would protect, so that they shoold 
never be midested or interrupted by enemiei 
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even in time of war; I mean farmers, fisher- 
men, and merchants ; because their employ- 
ments are not only innocent, but for the com- 
mon subsistence and benefit of the human 
^;>ecie8 in general. As men otow more en- 
lightened, we mav hope that mis will in time 
be the case. Till then we must submit as 
well as we can to the evils we cannot remedy. 
I have the honour to be, gentlemen, dz.c. die. 

“B. PRANKUN.” 


CW. J. Laurens to Dr. Franklin. I 

“ leagues W. ofOarBOAL, June 9, 1781. 

** 1 SNATCH a moment to pay my last respects 
to your excellency, and to mention a matter 
which has occurred to me since my being on 
board. I have frequently reflected upon the 
mention which your excellency has made of 
retiring from your present important station, 
and have never varied the opinion which 1 
took the liberty of giving you once at the 
count de Vergennes , viz. that the best ar- 
rangement would be to give your excellency 
an active, intelligent secretary of the embas- 
sy, who might relieve you from the drudgery 
of office ; and that your country should not be 
deprived of the advantc^es of your wisdom 
and influence. The difficulty hitherto has 
been to find a person properly qualified. The 
advantages which your grandson derives from 
his knowledge of the language, and manners 
of the people, and his having been so long in 
your office, and with your excellency, are 
very great The prejudices which have been 
entertained against him (owing to his father’s 
politics and situation) may be removed by a 
personal introduction to congress, especidly 
if it is combined with rendering a popular 
service. I take the liberty therefore,” &c. 


“ Samuel Huntingdon^ President of Ckm- 
greM. 

Pamy, JuiMi 11, 1781. 

— I have lately done myself the honour 
of writing largely to your excellency, by di- 
vers conveyance^ to which I beg leave to re- 
fer. This is chiefly to cover the copy of a 
letter I have just received from the minister, 
relative to the dii^iositkm of the late loans, by 
which will be seen the situation I am in, 
with respect to my acceptances of the qiian- ! 
tity of bills drawn by congress on Mr. Jay, 
I^. Laurens, Mr. Adams, and self, which 1 1 
entered into, in the expectation both colonel | 
Laurens and myself entertained, that a part | 
of these loans might be applied to the pay- 
ment of these bills, but which I am now told 
cannot be done without an express order from 
eongresB. I diall endeavour to change the 


sentiments of the court in this respect, but am 
not sure of succeeding. 

“I must therefore request that a resolution 
of congress may immediately be sent, impow- 
ering, me to apply as much of those loans as 
shall be necessary for the discharge of all 
such drafts of congress, or for the repayment 
of such sums as I may in the mean time be 
obliged to borrow for the discharge of those 
drafts. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To John Adams. 

“Pamt, June 11, 1781 

“ Sm, — Mr. Grand has communicated to 
me a letter from your excellency to him, re- 
lating to certain charges in your account, on 
which you seem to desire to have my opinion. 

“ As we are all new in these matters, I con- 
sulted, when I was making up my accounts, 
one of the oldest foreign ministers here, as 
to the custom in such cases. He informed 
me, that it was not perfectly uniform with the 
ministers of all courts ; but that in genera], 
where a salary was given for service and ex- 
pense, the expenses understood were merely 
those necessary to the man, such as house- 
keeping, clothing, and coach; but that the 
rent of the hotel in which he dwells, the pay- 
ment of couriers, the pmtage of letters, the 
salary of clerks, the stationary for his bureau, 
with the feasts and illuminations made on pub- 
lic ocasions, were esteemed expenses of the 
prince or state that appointed him, being for 
the service or honour of the prince or nation, 
and either entirely, or in great part expenses, 
that as a private man he would hav% been 
under no necessity of incurring ; these there- 
fore were to be charged in his accounts. He 
remarked, that it was true, the minister’s 
housekeeping, as well as his house, was usu- 
ally and m some sort necessarily more ex- 
pensive than those of a private person ; but 
this he said was considered in his salary, to 
avoid trouble in accounts ; but that where the 

rince or state had not purchased, or built a 

ouse for their minister, which was sometimes 
the case, they always paid his house rent I 
have stated my own accounts according to 
these informations ; and I mention them, that 
if they seem to you reasonable, we may be 
uniform in our charge^ by your charging in 
the same manner ; or if objections to any of 
them occur to you, you would communicate 
them to me for the same reason. 

“ Thus you see my opinion, that the arti- 
cles you mention of courtage, commission, and 
portes de lettres, are expenses that ought to 
be borne, not by you, but by the United States. 
Yet it seems to me more proper, that you 
should pay them, and charge them with the 
other artidesabove-mentioi^ than that they 
should be paid me, who not knowing the 
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circumstances, cannot judge as you can, of 
the truth or justice of such an account when 
presented, and who besides have no orders to 
pay ODore on your account than your net salary. 

“ With regard to that salary, though your 
receipts to I^zeaux and Grand, ^own to me, 
mijght be quite sufficient to prove they had 
paid you the sums therein mentioned ; yet as 
there are vouchers for them, and which they 
have a right to retain, I imagine that it will 
be clearest if you draw upon me agreeable to 
the order of congress, and if this is quarterly 
it will be most convenient to me. 

« a prankun.’’ 


** Major W. Jackson, 

“ PikSBT, June S8, 1781. 

“ Sir, — Since my acceptance of your bills, 
1 have applied to the ministry for more mo- 
ney to discharge the other engagements 1 en- 
tered into for payment of the congress bills 
drawn on Holland and Spain. I find so much 
difficulty, and even impossibility of obtaining 
it at this time, that I am under the absolute 
necessity of stopping the cash that is in Hol- 
land, or of ruining all the credit of the states 
in Europe, and even in America, by stopping 
payment. 

“This is therefore to order, that in case 
the said cash has been delivered to you by 
Messieurs Fizeaux and Grand, you would im- 
mediately return it into their hands to remain 
there at my disposal. 

“ I am sorry that this operation is necessa- 
ry, but it must be done, or the consequences 
will be terrible. — I have the honour to be, &c. 

“ R FRANKLIN,” 


Major Jackson to Dr. Franklin. 

" ANmcBDAH, June 29, 1781 
“ Sir, — I have the honour to inform your 
excellency, that I got to Amsterdam on Tues- 
day morning. It has been thought advisable 
to wait a few days, that we may sail with a 
Dutch squadron of fourteen sail, destined as a 
convoy to the Baltic. The loss oi the ship 
Marquis de la Fayette, which is confirmed 
by Lloyd’s list, renders every precautbn ne- 
cessary, and essential to prevent a farther dis- 
appointment in supplies. 

“ I hope your excellency will approve of 
the reasons for delaying our departure, which 
must be amply compensated by the beiaefit of 
a convoy through the North Sea. I beg 
leave to request, that colonel Laurens’s ser- 
vant may be informed, should he apply to 
your excellency, that, if he leaves Paris im- 
mediately, and travels with despatch, he will 
reach this place in time to embark with us 
for America. Any oommuids which your 
ezceRency may please to honour me with. 


and which may be transmitted by him, will 
be faithfully attended to. 

“ I beg you will present my best respects 
to your grandson. W. JACKSON.” 


“ 7 b David Hartley^ Esq. 

“ Pamy, June 30, 1781. 

“I RBOBivRD my dear friend’s kind letter 
of the 15 th instant, and immediately communi- 
cated your request of a passport to M. le 
Comte de Vergennea His answer, which I 
have but just received, expresses an opinion, 
that the circumstance ofhis granting a passport 
to you, as you mention the purpose ofyour com- 
ing to be the discoursing with me on the sub- 
ject of peace, might, considering your charac- 
ter, occasion many inconvenient reports and 
speculations ; but that he would make no dif- 
ficulty of giving it, if you assured me that you 
were authorize for such purpose by your 
ministry, which he does not think at all like- 
ly ; otherwise he judges it best that 1 should 
not encourage your coming. Thus it seems 
I cannot have at present the pleasure you 
were so kind as to propose for me. I can only 
ioin with you in earnest wishes for peace, a 
olessing which I shall hardly live to see. 

“ With the greatest esteem and respect, I 
am ever, dear sir, &c. B. FRANKLIN.” 


Major Jackson to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Amrtebdam, July 2, 1781. 

“Sir, — 1 was yesterday honoured with 
your excellency’s letter of the 28 lh ult while 
at the Texel, superintending some matters 
relating to the ship. Equally concerned for 
the cause, as surprised at the manner in 
which Mr. Fizeaux was resolved to execute 
it in case the money had been already shipped, 
I must beg leave to inform you fully of this 
biisinesB, and to request your excellency’s 
final determination thereon. 

“Colonel Laurens, as your excellency 
knows, was sent by congress to the court of 

Versailles, with a special commission the 

purport of his mission you are well acquaint- 
ed with ; it was to obtain certain supplies in 
specie and military stores. 

“By the most unremitting assiduity, he so 
fiir succeeded as to procure, amongst others, 
a sum of money to be shipped in HoUand by 
the Sooth Carolina frigate, which was deem- 
ed by U»e court of France a safe and conveni- 
ent conveyance, as it would divide the risk 
which roost have been incorred, by placing 
the whole board of one vesseL That sum 
was sent to this place ^ Mr. Necker, and 
lodged in the house of Fizeaux and Grand, to 
be % them delivered to me, agreeaUe to the 
fidlowing ord^, the original of which is now 
in my possemioii, having very fortunately fiyr 
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me, recovered it from them after they receiv- 
ed your instructions. 


(translation.) I 

“ Parib, May 12, 1781. i 

“ Gentlemen, — This letter will be delivered 
to you by Mr. William Jackson, captain of in- 
fantry in the service of the United States, to 
whom I request you to deliver the 130,655 
dollars and the £720,000 in crowns, which 
you have received on my account by the way 
of Brussels. Mr. Jackson will give you a re- 
ceipt for it, in which he will express that 
these two sums have been delivered to him 
pursuant to the intention of Mr. John Laur 
rensy an American officer now at PariSy whose 
orders he will follow on this subject. You 
will be pleased to send me afterwards this re- 
ceipt, with a statement of all the expenses due 
to you. I will have them reimbursed here to 
Mr. Grand. — I am, gentlemen, &c. 

“NECKER.’’ 


“ M. M. Grandy Fizeauxy <Sj Co. Amster- 
dam. 

“ Messieurs Fizeaux and Grand have, in 
pursuance of your excellency’s directions, re- 
fused to deliver it. This sir, being a distinct 
transaction, executed altogether at the instance 
of the honourable John l^urens, Esq. special 
minister at the court of Versailles from the 
United States, and by him committed to my 
further care, I conceive myself indispensably 
bound to remonstrate to your excellency, on 
the late order given by you to Messieurs Fi- 
zeaux and Grand, directing the detention of 
that money, and to inform you that if they are 
not repealed, I must embark without it ; and 
however I may lament the disappointment and 
distress, in which this measure must involve 
congress, whose arrangements are undoubted- 
ly taken, on the certainty of this supply being 
sent from Europe ; however much I may re- 
gret colonel Laurens’s absence, which induces 
it, I shall possess the pleasing reflection of | 
having done my duty in demanding, conform- 
ably to the intentions of Mr. Necker, and by 
his order, that money which the court of 
France had accorded to the United States by 
the application of colonel Laurens, in virtue 
of his special commission, and which w’as par- 
ticularly and expressly destined to reanimate 
the credit of continental currency. 

“ The ship waits for nothing else but this 
money. I shall attend your excellency’s ul- 
timate decision thereon, which I expect to 
receive by return of the express, who only 
waits your commands. — I have the honour to 
be, &c. W. JACKSON.” 

“ P. S. Mr. Fizeaux informed me that he 
had resolved to arrest the ship, had the mo- 


ney been on board. I need not inform your 
excellency, that a like opportunity may not 
again offer, to transport this essential supply, 
rendered still more so, by the capture of the 
ship Marquis de la Fayette. 

“W. JACKSON.” 

“ My fever, which was greatly increased by 
my late jaunt to Passy, will not admit of my 
waiting upon your excellency in person, and 
I am persuade, your justice will render it 
unnecessarv after this representation. 

“W. JACKSON.” 


Major Jackson to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Ambterdam, July 2, 1781 
“ Sir, — Since the departure of my express, 
I find myself obliged in conformity to colonel 
Laurens’s instructions (from which, as his 
agent I cannot recede, unless compelled there- 
to by forcible means, and which unless such 
are practised against me, I must carry into 
execution) to retain the money which he has 
confided to my care, and which the minister 
of finance’s order makes deliverable to me 
^cially ; and to arrest it in the hands of Mr. 
Fizeaux, should he continue to refuse the de- 
livery of it, but by )our excellency’s orders. 

“ I rely upon your excellency’s attachment 
to the welfare of America, to prevent this 
painful operation, which must inevitably take 
place, should your determination decide other- 
wise ; for as this money is subject to no other 
control in Europe, but the immediate order 
of the court of France, I cannot relinquish 
my charge of it, but by their special order. — 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

“ W. JACKSON.” 


From the same. 

“Amsterdam, July 2, 1781 

“Sir, — Your excellency will not wonder 
at the determination which I have adopted 
to arrest the money now in Mr. Fizeaux’s 
hands, (and which 1 have communicated to 
you by a second express this afternoon) when 
you reflect, that this money is absolutely com- 
mitted to my charge, for a special purpose, 
and that I stand accountable for the execu- 
tion of this commission. Your excellency 
must likewise be sensible that you cannot 
have the disposal of it, as it was obtained with- 
out either your knowledge or concurrence, 
by colonel Laurens, appointed special minis- 
ter for that purpose. These considerations, 
and the knowledge I have how much Ame- 
rica must sufler mom a disappointment in this 
supply, about to be transported by so excellent 
a conveyance, must plead my excuse indi- 
vidually, for this plain and caimid avowal of 
circumstances, and my determination thereon. 
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I tm further persuaded, that the court of 
France is not diapoeed, was there even a sha- 
dow of an excuse for an alteration of the al- 
lotment of this money, to infringe their ho- 
nour and injure the essentiai interests of Ame- 
rica by detaining it; 1 must therefore again 
entreat your excellency’s repeal of those or- 
ders to Mr. Fizeaux, which now detain the 
ship and supplies, so much required in Ame- 
rica. — I have the honour to be, die. 

“ W. JACKSON.” 


To Jackson. 

" Pamt, July 5, 1781, at 6 ia Uie morning. 

“Sir, — I have this instant received your 
letter of the 2 d, urging the delivery of the 
money. 1 must be short in my reply, as 
your express wait& 

“ Colonel Laurens mdeed obtained a pro- 
mise of ten millions to be raised by a loan in 
Holland. 1 understood while he was here, 
that that loan was in train, and that the mil- 
lion and a half to be sent with you was a part 
of it I since learn that nothing has yet been 
obtained in Holland ; that the success is not 
yet certain, and that the money in question 
18 part of the six millions obtained before his 
arrival, upon the strength of which I accepted 
the bills drawn on his father and on Mr. Jay, 
and without which acceptances the congress 
credit in America would have been ruined, 
and a loss incurred of twenty per cent upon 
the protests. I cannot obtain more money 
here at present, and those bills being accept- 
ed must be paid, as well as those 1 accepted 
on your earnest request for the great unex- 
pected purchase you made in Holland. Co- 
lonel I^Aurens has carried two millions and a 
half of that six millions with him, which will 
serve till the loan in Holland produces a fur- 
ther supply. In the mean time I cannot suf- 
fer the cr^it of our country to be destroyed, 
if by detaining this money it may be saved ; 
and if I were to consent to its going, our 
banker would be obliged to arrest great part 
of it as belonging to the states, he being in 
advance for them, which would occasion much 
disagreeable noise and very ill consequences 
to our credit in Europe. I find by Mr. Vie- 
raerange’s account just received, that Mr. 
Laurens’s orders have more than absorbed all 
the money he did not take with him. I ap- 
plaud the zeal you have both shown in the 
afoiir, but I see that nobody cares bow much 
I am distressed, provided they can carry their 
own points. I must therefore take what care I 
can of mine; theirs and mine being ^ually in- 
tended for the service of the pumic. I am 
sorry to learn that the vessel is detained for 
this expreoL I understood by your last, that 
she waited for convoy. I heartily wish you a 
good voyage, and am, with greatesteem, die. 

«R Itianklin.” 
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7\> the same. 

“ Pamt, July 5, 1781, at 10 A. M 
“Sir, — I received your letter of the se- 
cond instant by your firat exprm this morning 
at six, answered it, and sent him away imme- 
diately. I have just now received your se- 
cond express of the same date, in which you 
threaten me with a proceeding, that I appre- 
hend exceedingly imprudent, as it can answer 
no good end to you, must occasion much scan- 
dal, and be thereby very prdudicial to the af- 
fairs of the congress. But I cannot therefore 
consent to sufler their bills to the amount 
of more than a million, accepted and expect- 
ed to go back protested for want of this mo- 
ney. 1 have nothing to change in the answer 
abovementioned. Vou will however, follow 
your own judgment, (as I must follow mine) 
and you will take upon yourself the conse- 
quences. — I have the honour to be, &c. 

“ B. FRANKIJN.” 


To the same. 

“ Pamy, July 6, 1781 

“Sir, — I received and answered two of 
your expresses yesterday morning, and in the 
evening I received a third letter from you, 
all datM the 2 d instant. 

“ In this last you tell me, * that I must be 
sensible I cannot have the Asposal of the mo- 
ney, as it was obtained without either my 
knowledge or concurrence^ by colonel Lau- 
rens, appointed special minister for that pur- 
pose.’ 

“ I do not desire to diminish the merit of 
colonel Laurens. I believe he would have 
been glad if it had been in his power to have 
procured ten times the sum, and that no ap 
plication or industry on his part for that pur- 
pose, would have bi^n wanting. But I can- 
not let this injurious assertion of yours pass 
without expressing my surprise, that you who 
were always with that gentleman, should 
be so totally ignorant of that transaction. 
The six millions, of which he took with him 
two and a half, of which one and a half was 
sent to Holland, and of which more than the 
remainder is oHered in stores, fiom hence, 
was a free g\ft from the king’s goodness, (not 
a loan to be repaid with interest) and was ob- 
tained by my application long before colonel 
Laurens’s arrival. I had also given in a list 
of the stores to be provided, Uiough on his 
coming I cheerfully gave up the filler pro- 
secution of that business into bis hands, as he 
was better acquainted with the particular 
wants of the army than I could be, and it was 
one of the purposes ofhis appointment Thus 
no part of the afiair was done without mv 
knowledge and co nc urrenee^ except the sencl- 
mg a million and a half of ^e specie to Hot 
land. This was indeed a secret to me; I had 
heard of that sum^s being ready there to am- 
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bark, but I always till lately understood it to 
b^ a part of the Dutch loan, which I am about 
to mention, or I should certainly have oppos- 
ed that operation. What cblonel Laurens 
really obtained, and a great service I hope it 
will prove, was a loan upon interest of ten 
millions, to be borrowed on the credit of this 
court in Holland. I have not heard that this 
loan has yet produced any thing ; and there- 
fore I do not know that a single livre exists, 
or has existed in Europe, of his procuring for 
the states. On the contrary, he and you 
have drawn from me considerable sums as ne- 
cessary for your excuses, and he left me 
near forty thousand livres to pay for the Al- 
liance ; and moreover engag^ me in a debt 
in Holland, which I understow might amount 
to about fifteen thousand pounds sterling, and 
which you contrived to make fifty thousand 
pounds. When I mentioned to him the diffi- 
culty I should find to pay the drafts, he said 
you had the remainder of the six millions. 
He gave me no account of the dispositions he 
had made, and it is but lately I have learnt 
that there is no remainder. To gratify you, 
and to get that ship out which could not have 
stirred without me, I liave engaged for the 
vast sum abovementioned ; which I am sure 
I shall be distressed to pay, and therefore, 
have not deserved at your hands the affront 
you are advised menace me with; and 
since I find you make it a point of reflection 
upon me, that I want to apply money to the 
payment of my engagements for the congress, 
which was obtained by colonel Laurens for 
other purposes, I must request that you would 
upon this better information, take occasion to 
correct that error, if you have communicated 
it to any other person. By the letters you 
showed me, that had p^ed between Mr. 
Adams and you, I perceive that he had im- 
bibed an opinion that colonel Laurens had, as 
he e.xpreases it, done more for the United 
States in the short time of his being in Eu- 
rope, than all tl\e rest of their diplomatic corps 
put together. I should never have disputed 
this, because I hod rather lend a little credit 
to a friend than take any from him, especially 
when 1 am persuaded he will make a good 
use of it. But when his friends will make 
such suppositious credit, a matter of reproach 
to me, it is not right to continue silent. 

“ As to the safety of the excellent convey- 
ance you mention, I must own I have some 
doubts about it, and I fear I shall hear of the 
arrival of that ship in England before she sees 
America. Be that as it may, I am clear that 
no use can possibly be made of the money in 
America, for supporting the credit of the 
states, equal in any degree to the efilect it 
must have for the same purpose, when ap- 
plied to the payment oftheir bills here, which 
must otherwise go back protested. And I 
am sure it will be exceedingly prejudicial to 


that credit, if by the rash proceeding you 
threaten, the situation of their affairs heoomes 
the subject of public talk and discussion in 
Europe. — I am, &c. B. FRANKLIN.** 

“ P. S. I request you would read again, and 
consider well, my first letter to you on this 
subject. The reasons therein contained sub- 
sist and are still in their full force.’* 


“ Samuel Huntingdon^ President of Con- 
gress. 

“ PAfSY, July IJ, 1781 

“ Sir, — The number of congress bills that 
have been drawn on the ministers in Spam 
and Holland, which I am by my acceptances 
obliged to pay, as well as those drawn upon 
myself, the extreme importance of supporting 
the credit of congress, which would be dis- 
graced in a political, as well as a pecuniary 
light, through all the courts of Europe, if 
these bills should go back protested, and the 
unexpected delays arising with regard to the 
intended loan in Holland; all these consider- 
ations have induced me to stop the one mil- 
lion, five hundred thousand livres, which were 
to have been sent by way of Amsterdam. 

As soon as more money can be furnished 
me by the court, I shall take care to replace 
that sum, and forward with it as great an ad- 
dition as possible. I am now soliciting sup- 
plies of clothing, arms, ammunition, &c. to 
replace what has been unfortunately lost in 
the Marquis de la Fayette, and hope to suc- 
ceed. 

“ Captain Jackson, who is truly zealous for 
the service, has been exceedingly solicitous 
and earnest with me, to induce me to per- 
mit the money lo go in this ship ; hut for the 
reasons abovementioned, I find it absolutely 
necessary to retain it for the present, which 
I doubt not, will be approved of by congress. 

“ R FRANKLIN.” 


“ Robert Morris, 

“ Passy, July 26, 1701 

“ Dear Sir, — I have jiist received your 
very friendly letter of the 6th of June pa^, 
announcing your appointment to the superin- 
tendence of our finances. This gave me 
great pleasure, as from your intelligence, in- 
tegrity, and abilities, there is reason to hope 
every advantage the miblic can possibly re- 
ceive from sudi an office. You are wise in 
estimating before hand, as the principle ad- 
vantage you can expect, the consciousness of 
having clone service to your country. For 
the business you have undertaken is of so 
complex a nature, and must engross so much 
of your time and attention as necessarily to 
hurt your private interests ; and the public is 
often niggmly even of its thanks, r^emMing 
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those little dirty stinking insects, that attack 
08 only in the dark, disturb our repose, mo- 
lesting and wounding us while our sweat and 
blood is contributing to their subsistence. 
Every assistance that my situaticMi here, as 
long as it continues, may enable me to affijrd 
you, shall certainly be given. For besides 
my affection fer the glorious cause we are 
b(^ engaged in, I value myself upon your 
frienfkhip, and shall be happy if mine can be 
made of any use to you. With great and 
sincere esteem, 1 am ever, dear sir, &c. &c. 

“ R FRANKLIN.” 


“ M. Dumas. 

“ PA.MT, AugUBl 6, 1781 

“ Dear Sir, — I have received several let- 
ters from you lately, enclosing others for the 
president of congress, and for Spain, all of 
which are sealed and forwarded, except tlie 
last for the president, contained in yours of 
the 26th past, which shall go by the first op- 
portunity. The reading of those letters gave 
me much information, and therefore pleasure : 
though since the fixing of Mr. Adams there, I 
do not attend so much to the afiairs of your 
country as before, expecting indeed but little 
from it to our advantage : for though it was 
formerly in the same situation with us, and 
was glad of assistance iirom other nations, it 
does not seem to feel for us, or to have the 
least inclination to help us: it appears to 
want magnanimity. Some writer, I forget 
who, says, that Holland is no longer a nation, 
but a great shop ; and I begin to think it has 
no other principles or sentiments but those of 
a shopkeeper. You can judge of it better 
than me, and I shall be happy to find myself 
mistaken. You will oblige me, however, by 
continuing the history either directly to me, 
or in your letters to congress; but when you 
enclose a sealed letter in another to me, 
please to observe to place the second seal 
on one side, and not directly over the first ; 
because the heat of the second is apt todefiice 
the impression of the first, and to attach the 
paper to it, so as to endanger tearing the en- 
closed in opening the cover. i 

« B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ P. S. I pity the writer of the enclosed, 

than^ving seen him once at Hanover^ wh^ 
he then seemed to live gjenteelly and in good 
credit I cannot conceive what shoulcT re- 
duce him to Such a situation, as to engage 
himself for a soldier. If you can procure h«n 
any fHends among the philost^ers of your 
country, capable (w relieving him, I wish yon 
could do it If not, and he must go to the In- 
dies, please to give him three or four miineas 
for me, to buy a few necessaries for his voy- 
age.^ 


To the same. 

" pAWer, Auriwt 10—14, 1781. 

“ Drar Sir, — Enclosed I send you a late 
paper received from Rhode Island. You will 
see in it the advantages our troops have gain- 
ed in South Carolina. Late arlvices directly 
from Philadelphia, say, that the enemy have 
now nothi^ left in Georgia, but Savannah ; 
in South Carolina, but Charleston; nor in 
North Carolina, but Wilmington. TTiey ore 
however in force in Virginia, where M, de 
la Payette has not sufficient strength to op- 
pose them, till tlie arrival of the reinforce- 
ments which were in March to join him from 
Maryland and Penni^lvania. 

“ In looking over my last to you, I appre- 
hend I may have expressed myself perhaps a 
little too hardly of your country : I foresee 
you will tell me that we have many friends 
there ; 1 once thought so too ; but I was a 
little out of humour when I wrote, on under- 
standing that no loan could be obtained there 
for our use, though the credit of this king- 
dom was offered to be engaged for assuring 
the payment, and so mucn is lent freely to 
our enemies. You can best tell the reason, 
it will be well not to let my letter be seen. 

«B. FRANKLIN.” 


I To the same. 

“PABgy. AuRUBt 16, 1781. 

“ Dear Sir, — We have news here that 
your fleet has behaved bravely ; I congratu- 
late you upon it, most cordially. 

I have just received a 14, 5, 3, 10, 28, 2, 
70, 203, 66, 11 12, 273, 50, 14, joining 76, 
5, 42, 45, 16, 15, 424, 235, 19, 20, 69, 680, 
11, 150, 27, 66, 36, 104, 662, 28, 676, 86, 
79, 50, 63, 44, 22, 219, 17, 60, 29, 147, 136, 
41, but this is not likely to afford 20^ 66, 
580, 10, 227, 613, 176, 373, 309, 4, 108, 40, 
19, 97, 309, 17, 36, 90, 201, 100, 677. 

“ By our last advices our affairs were in a 
pretty good train. I hope we shall soon have 
advice of the expulsion of the English from 
Virginia. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ W. Carmichael, Madrid. 

“Pamt, Aujf. 84, 1781. 

“Dear Sir,— O n looking over your letters 
1 am a^med to find myself so ranch and so 
long in your debt 

“ 1 thank you fat making me acquainted 
with Mr. Sonnerat He appears a very 
amiable man, and is full of intelligence and 
information. 

“ We are all much obliged to Count de 
Montmorin for his friendly assistance in our 
affiiirs. Please to preeent him my thankfiil 
acknowledgments. 

Vl thank-you also for my being made 
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known to Mr. Giusti ; I «w him often, and 
hatji much satifl&ctimi and pleasure in his con- 
venation. 

“The congress have done me the hc^ur 
to refuse accepting my resignation, and insist 
on my continuing in their service till the 
p^e. I must therefore buckle again to bu* 
siness, and Uiank God that my nealUi and 
spirits are of late improved. I fancy it may 
have been a double mortification to those 
enemies you have mentioned to me, that 1 
should ask as a favour what they hoped to 
vex me by taking from me ; and thatl should 
nevertheless be continued. But these sort of 
considerations should never influence our 
conduct We ought always to do what ap- 
pears best to be done, without much regard- 
ing what others may think of it I call this 
continuance an honour, and I really esteem it 
to be a greater than my first appointment, 
when I consider that all the interest of my 
enemies, united with my own request, were 
not sufficient to prevent it 

“I have not yet received the works of 
your CElconomical Society, or those of its 
founder. I suppose you have not met with 
an opportunity of sending them. The letter 
you prop^ sending to our Philosophical 
Society will be very acceptable to them. I 
shall be glad to peruse the copy you propose 
passing through my handa — Yours, 

“R FRANKUN.” 

“ Rev, Wm. Nixon^ an English prisoner on 
parole at Valogne. 

Sapt. 5, 1781. 

“ Rrv. Sir, — I duly received the letter you 
did me the honour of writing to me the S^th 
past, together with the valuable little book, 
of whicn you are the author. There can be 
no doubt but that a gentleman of your learn- 
ing and abilities might make a very useful 
member of society in our new country, and 
meet with encouragement there, either as an 
instructor in one or our universities, or as a 
clergyman of the Church of Ireland. But I 
am not impowered to engi^ any person to 
go over thither, and my abilities to assist the 
distressed are very limited. I suppose you 
will soon be set at liberty in England by the 
cartel for the exchange of prisoners; in the 
mean time if Jive Louts tTors may be of pre- 
sent service to you, please to draw on me for 
that sum, and your bill shall be paid on sight 
Some time or other you may have an oppor- 
tunity of assisting with an e<][ual sum a stran- 
ger who has equal need of it Do so. By 
that means you will discharge any obligation 
you may suppose yourself uMer to me. En- 
join him to 00 the same on occaaioo. By pur- 
suing such a practice, much good may be 
done with little money. Let kind offices go 
round. Mankind are all of a fomily. 

“RPRANKUN.” 


Samuel Huntingdon^ President of Oen- 
gross. 

“ Pamt, SepCembM* 13, ITBL 
** Sir, — I duly received the two letters your 
excellency did me the honour of writing to 
me, both dated the 19th June, together with 
the letter addressed to the king and the three 
commissioners, with the instructions relative 
to the nemtiations for peace. I immediately 
went to Versailles and presented the letter, 
which was graciously received. I communi- 
cated also to M. le Compte de Vergeimes, a 
copy of your instructions, after having decy- 
phered them. He read them while I was with 
him, and expressed his satisfaction with the 
unreserved confidence placed in his court by 
the congress, assuring me that they never 
would have cause to regret it, for that the 
king had the honour of the United States at 
heart, as well as their welfare and indepen- 
dence. Indeed this has already been manifest- 
ed in the negotiations relative to the pleni- 
potentiaries, and I have had so much experi- 
ence of his majesty's goodness to us, in the 
aids afforded us from time to time, and of the 
sincerity of this upright and able minister, 
who never promised me any thing which he 
did not punctually perform, that 1 cannot but 
think the confidence well and judiciously 
placed, and that it will have happy efifecta 
** I have communicated to Mr. Adams and 
to Mr. Jay, the purport of your despatches. 
Mr. Adams already had received the same ; 
by the first safe conveyance, I shall acquaint 
the congress with the steps that have been 
taken in the negotiation. At present I would 
only say, that the settling of preliminaries 
meets with difficulty, and will probably take 
much time, partly from the remoteneai of the 
mediators, so that any relaxation of our war- 
like preparations in expectation of a speedy 
peace, will be imprudent as it may be perni- 
cious. ' ^ 

“ I am extremely sensible of the honour 
done me by the congress in this new appoint- 
ment I teg they would accept my thankful 
acknowledgments ; and since they judge I 
may be serviceable, though I had requited 
leave to retire, I submit autifiilly to their de- 
termination, and shall do my utmost to merit 
in some degree, the favourable opinion they 
appear to have of me. I am the more en- 
couraged in this resolution, as within these 
last three months, 1 find my health and 
strength considerably re-establiiwed. 

** I wish, however, that a consul-general 
may soon te appointed for this king£>m : it 
would ease me of abundance of troublesome 
businen to which 1 am not equal, and which 
interferes with my own important functions. 

“The king having graciously complied 
with my lequ^ of leMacing the supplies lost 
in the Sfarquisde la Fayette; many hands are 
employed in providmg them, who work hard 
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to have them ready and shipped, so as that 
they may arrive before winter. 

“R FRANKLIN.’’ 

“ P. S. The copying machine for Mr. secre- 
tary Thompson, is in hand, and will soon be 
finished and sent to him.” 


“ To Richard Bache^ Philadelphia. 

*• Pa 88Y. Sept. 13, 1781. 

“ Dear Son, — I received yours of June 20th. 
It gave me great pleasure, as it informed me 
of the welfare of yourself and the dear family. 

“I have read Mr. Wharton’s pamphlet 
The facts, as far as I know them, are as he 
states them. Justice is, I think, on the side 
of those who contracted for the landa* But 
moral and political right sometimes differ, and 
sometimes are both subdued by might 

“ I received and thank you for several co- 
pies of the Indian Spelling-book. I receiv- 
ed also the German and English newspapers. 

Among my papers in the trunk which I 
unhappily left in the care of Mr. Galloway, 
>vere eight or ten quire or two quire books, 
of rough drafts of my letters, containing all 
my correspondence, when in England, for 
near twenty years. I shall be very sorry if 
they too are lost. Don’t you think it possi- 
ble, by going up into that country, and in- 
quiring a little among the neighbours, you 
might possibly hear off and recover some of 
lliem. I should not have left them in his 
hands, if he had not deceived me, by saying 
that though he was before otherwise inclin- 
ed, yet that since the king had declared us 
out of his protection, and the parliament by 
an act had made our properties plunder, he 
would go £is far in derence of his country as 
any man ; and accordingly he had lately with 
T/leasure given colours to a regiment of mili- 
tia, and an entertainment to -WO of them be- 
fiire his house. 1 thought he was become a 
stanch friend to the glorious cause. I was 
mistaken. As he was a friend of my son’s,! 
to whom in my will 1 had left all my b^ks and 
papers, I made him one of my executors, and 
put the trunk of papers into his hands, ima- 
gining them safer in his house (which was 
out of the way of any probable march of ene- 
mies’ troops) than in my own. It was very 
unlucky. 

“My love to Sally and the children. I 
shall soon write to all my friends. At pre- 
sent I am pinched in time, and can only add 
that I am ever your affectionate father, 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To Francut HopkinsoUy Philadelphia. 

Passy, September 13, 1781. 

“ Dear Sir, — I have received your kind 

^ * Tbe ItMUami (rant. 

t Qoveraor Pranfclio 

VoL. I. ... 3 D 
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letter of July 17, with its duplicate, enclosing 
those for Messrs. Brandlight and Sons, which 
I have forwarded. I am sorry for the loss of 
the squibs. Every thing of yours gives me 
pleasure. 

“ As to the friends and enemies you just men- 
tion, I have hitherto, thanks to G^, had plen- 
ty of the former kind ; they have been my 
treasure ; and it has perhaps been of no dis- 
advantage to me that I have had a few of the 
latter. They serve to put us upon correcting 
the faults we have, and avoiding those we are 
in danger of having. They counteract the 
mischief flattery might do us, and their ma- 
licious attacks make our friends more zeal- 
ous in serving us and promoting our interest 
At present I do not know of more than two 
such enemies that I enjcw, viz. * * * and * * 

I deserved the enmity or the latter, because I 
might have avoided it by paying him a com- 
pliment, which I neglected. Timt to the for- 
mer I owe to the people of France, who liap- 
pened to respect me too much and him too lit- 
tle ; which I could bear and he could not. — 
They are unhappy that they cannot make 
every body hate me as much as they do ; and 
I should be so if my friends did not love me 
much more than those gentlemen can possibly 
love one another. 

“ Enough of this subject l.#et me know if 
you are in possession of my gimcrack instru- 
ments, and if you have made any new experi- 
ments. I lent many years ago a large glass 
globe, mounted, to Mr. Coombe, and on elec- 
tric tettery of bottles, which I remember; 
perhaps there were some other thinga He 
may have hod them so long as to think them 
his own. Pray ask him for them, and keep 
them for me, together with the rest. 

“ You have a new crop of prose writers. I 
see in your papers many of their fictitious 
names, but nobixly tells me the real. You 
will oblige me by a little of your literary his- 
tory. Adieu, my dear friend, and believe me 
ever, yours affectionately, 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer. 

“Pamy, Sept 13. 1781. 

“ Sir, — I received the very obliging letter 
you did me the honour of writing to me the 
20th of June last. It gave me great satisfac- 
tion to find, by the unanimous choice you men- 
tion, that my services had not been unaccept- 
able to congress ; and to hear also that they 
were favooraWy disnosed towards my grand- 
son, Temple Franklin. It was my desire to 
quit public business, fearing it might suffer 
in my hands through the infirmities incident 
to my time of life. But as they are pleased 
to tiunk I may still be useful, I submit to their 
jodgn^t, and shall do my best 

“ I immediately fiirwarded the letter you en- 
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closed for Mr. Lowndes ; and if in any thing 
else I can do you service (»r pleasure here, 
please to command me freely. I have the 
honour to be, with great regard, sir, dLc. 

«B. FRANKUN.” 


John Adams to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Ambtksdam, October 4, 1781. 

“ Sir, — Your excellency’s letter of June 
11, is yet unanswered. I have the honour to 
agree with your excellency in opinion, that 
it is reasonable that the articles or rent of the 
hotel, payment of couriers, postage of letters, 
salaries of clerks, stationery for the bureau, 
and feasts and illuminations made upon pub- 
lic occasions, should be deemed expenses of 
the states. Indeed otherwise it will be im- 
possible for American ministers to live in any 
such manner as is expected of them, both by 
Europeans and Americans. 

“JOHN ADAMS.” 


“ To John Adams. 

‘ Pamy, Oci. 12. 1781. 

“ Sir, — I received the letter your excel- 

f mcy did me the honour of writing to me the 
th instant 

“ I have never known a peace made, even 
the most advantageous, that was not censur- 
ed as inadequate, and the makers condemned 
as injudicious or corrupt * Blessed are the 
peace-makers^^ is, I suppose, to be understood 
in the other world, for in this they are frequent- 
ly cursed. Being as yet rather too much at- 
tached to this world, I had therefore no am- 
bition to be concerned in fabricating this 
peace, and know not how 1 came to be put 
into the commission. I esteem it however, 
as an honour to be joined with you in so im- 
portant a business ; and if the execution of it 
shall happen in my time, which I hardly ex- 
pect lahall endeavour to assist in discharging 
the duty according to the best of my judg- 
ment 

“ Immediately on receipt of the commission 
of instructions, I communicated them as di- 
rected, to tliis court The steps that have 
been taken in the mediation, were verbally 
communicated to me, but as yet 1 have had no 
copies given me of the papers. I asked if it 
was not proper to communicate to the minis- 
ters of the mediating powers, the commission 
of congress impowering us to accept their 
mediation ; and was advised to postpone it a 
little. I will endeavour on Tu^ay next, to 
obtain for you a copy of the answer of the 
British court, which you desire, and will con- 
sult on the propriety of mentioning our com- 
mission in the public papers. 

“ I have heard nothii^ of Mr. Jefferson. I 
imagine the story of his being taken prisoner 
is not true. From his origin^ unwillingness 
to leave America when 1 was sent hither, I 


think his coming doubtful, unless he had 
been made acquainted with and consented to 
the appointment 

“ 1 hope your health is fully established. I 
doubt not but you have the advice of skilful 
physicians, otherwise 1 should presume to 
offer mine, which would be, though you find 
yourself well, to take a few doses of bark, by 
way of fortifying your constitution, and pre- 
venting a return of your fever. 

“ With the greatest respect, I have the ho- 
nour to be, &c. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To Edmund Burkcy M. P. 

“Pasby, October, 15, 1781. 

“ Sir, — I received but a few days since 
your very friendly letter of August last, on 
the subject of general Burgoyne. 

“ Since the foolish part of mankind will 
make wars from time to time with each other, 
not havi^ sense enough otherwise to settle 
their differences, it certainly becomes the 
wiser part, who cannot prevent those wars, to 
alleviate as much as possible the calamities 
attending them. Mr. Burke always stood 
high in my esteem ; but his affectionate con- 
cern for nis friend renders him still more 
amiable, and makes the honour he does me of 
admitting me of the number, still more pre- 
cious. 

“I do not think the congress have any 
wish to persecute general Burgoyne. I never 
heard till I received your letter tliat tliey had 
recalled him ; if they have made such a reso- 
lution, it must be, I suppose, a conditional 
one, to take place in case their offer of ex- 
changing him for Mr. Laurens should not be 
accepted; a resolution intended merely to en- 
force that offer. 

“ I have just received an authentic copy of 
the resolve containing that offer ; and author- 
izing me to make it As 1 have no commu- 
nication with your ministers, I send it enclos- 
ed to you. Ii you can find any means of ne- 
gociating this business, I am sure the restor- 
ing another worthy man to his fiimily and 
friends, will be an addition to your pleasure. 
With great and invariable respect and affec- 
tion, f am, sir, your most obedient,' and most 
humble servant, R FRANKLIN.” 


Count de Vergennes to Dr. F)ranklin. 

“ VcKtAiLLU, Oclober 84, 1781. 

“ Sir, — 1 have the hmiour to transmit you 
a memorial directed to me, fiom Messieurs 
La Marque and Fabre, wherein you will see 
that thorn two gentlemen have supplied Mr. 
Gillon with several articles of merchandise, 
and that this commodore went away without 
paying them. It is unknown to m^ whether 
you have in hands any funds belonging either 
to the said Mr. GiUon, or the state of South 
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GtroiiD&. In the case you have, I make not 
tJie least doub^ but you will look upcm it as 
matter of justice, to discharge the said debt, 
and riiould you have none, I request it of you 
as a favour, that you would strongly recom- 
mend to congress the interests of Messieurs La 
Marque and FVbre. 

“DE VERGENNES.” 

^ Mr. Franklin does not know that the fol- 
lowing memorial concerns the congress, but 
at the request of M. de Vergennes, trans- 
mits it R F.” 


“ A memorial from Messrs. La Marque and 
Fahre, to his excellency the count de Ver~ 
geruies, minister and secretary of staJte^for 
the department of foreign affairs. 

“ May it please your excellency, — The 
memorial of the Sieurs La Marque and Fa- 
bre, merchant drapers in Paris, St Bond 
street, humbly showeth, that on the 12th 
April, 1780, your petitioners contracted to 
supply clothing for troops with Mr. Gillon, 
who was in the service of the United States 
of America, being commodore from the state 
of South Carolina, and their representative 
invested with powers from them ; and that this 
contract was on our pirt, executed to the sa- 
tisfaction of the said Mr. Gillon, who in con- 
s^uence drew bills on the house of Mes- 
sieurs Banquet and Pache, bankers in Paris, 
payable to your petitioners in July 1761, to 
the amount of' £50^227, and for other articles 
furnished, he is debtor in all for X51,291. 

** Last May, said Mr. Gillon, being then in 
Paris, promised your petitioners that on his 
arrival in Amsterdam, he would procure them 
the amount of the balance due to them from 
his correspondents in the said city, they took 
his word for it, and expected payment in this 
way. Your petitioners, sir, received a letter 
from said commodore, dated the 19th July, in 
which he wrote them, that having settled his 
afiairs with bills at six and nine months sight, 
he would be glad to know of them, whether it 
would suit them to take the acceptations of a 
solid house in Amsterdam, at six and nine 
and twelve months, with offer to make good 
to them the delay of payment The 27th of 
the same month, an answer was sent to said 
Mr. Gillon, that his offers were accepted ; this 
last letter, sir, has remained without any di- 
rect answer from the debtor of your petition- 
er as well as those that have been wrote 
since, be contenting himself to c^t his nephew, 
named Nixem, to write, that though Mr. Gil- 
loo's umament in the Tezel engrossed his 
attention, yet he did not lose sight of our ob- 
ject, which he would terminate in a manner 
sMu&ctory to us, at his return to Amsterdam, 
which we might depend upon. The said 
oooBiiodore having hitherto most strictly fril- 


filled all his promises, your petitioners were 
patiently waiting the day for the fulfilment 
of the last, when to their great surprise and 
sorrow, they were informed of the departure 
of their debtor, with a rich cargo from the 
Texel for America, where it is supposed that 
he arrived about the latter end of ^ptember, 
if not molested in his way, being a prime 
sailer. At the receipt of this affecting piece 
oi intelligence, the first care of your excel- 
lency’s petitioners, was to apply to Mr. Frank- 
lin, the minister of the Unit^ States of Ame- 
rica, and relate to him the sad situation they 
were in ; who having perused the contract 
and the engagements entered into by the said 
Mr. Gillon, assured them that they had the 
guarantee of the state of Soutli Carolina, that 
they should lose nothing, and he would use 
his influence in their behalf. 

** Though the debt is secured by the gua- 
rantee of that state, the time of payment be- 
ing not determined, and your petitioners be- 
ing under engagements to be fulfilled, and 
contracted on account of the articles deliver- 
ed to said Mr. Gillon, in order to accelerate 
the payment of what is due to them, they flat- 
ter themselves, that if your excellency would 
honour them with his recommendation to Mr. 
Franklin, this minister of the United States, 
in consequence of his benevolence, and in or- 
der to prevent the injury which the national 
credit of his country might receive from the 
conduct of the commodore who was invested 
with powers from hie state, which like the 
rest or them, is under the authority of con- 
gress, we presume to think that for a sum so 
inconsiderable with respect to the United 
States, though very considerable to your pe- 
titioners, Mr. Franklin would not refuse to 
take measures with them for the discharge of 
the debt, which might be made payable at such 
periods of time as he would choose. No 
words could express the sense of gratitude, 
your petitioners would feel, would your excel- 
lency condescend to recommend their case to 
Mr. Franklin. 

“This minister could be able to recover 
the debt even before the time, for the fulfil- 
ment of the obligations he might contract was 
elapsed, said Mr. Gillon having niled in one 
of the strongest and best sailing frigates, 
named after, and belonging to the said state, 
the crew whereof were clothed partly with 
the supplies your petitioners have furnished ; 
your petitioners have not the least doubt but 
tluit the first care of the coorniodore after his 
arrival, will be to make remittances to them, 
and thereby discharge himself and the pro- 
vince he belongs to ; which remittances Mr. 
Franklin himself could receive was he to be 
so kind as to comply with the proposals of 
your petitioners, by writing himself to Ame- 
rica for the purpose. 

“ May God in mercy grant the prayers sent 
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up to Heaven in behalf of your excellency, by 
your inoBt humble petitioners. 

“ Your excellencv’s TOtitioners having just 
been informed by Mr. Franklin, that Mr. Gil- 
lon instead of going to America had put into 
Corunna to take in provision^ having coosum* 
ed those he took in whilst in the Texel, du- 
ring the few weeks he was cruising on the 
coast of England, have wrote this day to Mon- 
sieur Destoumelles, hie majesty^s consul at 
Corunna, requesting him to compel, by virtue 
of the vouchers sent to him, the said commo- 
dore to pay the £ 51,291 he owes to your ex- 
cellency's petitioners, and as they have no 
prospect should this opportunity fail, to receive 
this sum till after the long process of time, as 
Mr. Franklin told them, they humbly request 
your excellency to honour them with his pro- 
tection, and to require that orders be given 
for this sum to be secured in case your peti- 
tioners be not too late, and said Mr. Gillon 
has not sailed from Corunna." 


“ Thomas M^Kean^ President of Congress. 

“ Passy, November 5, 1781. 

“ Sir, — Herewith you will receive a copy 
of my last, since which I have been honoured 
with two letters from the late president, the 
one dated March 2d, relating to captain 
Jones’s cross of merits which I nave commu- 
nicated as directed ; the other dated July 5th, 
respecting the release and exchange of Mr. 
Laurens. Having no direct communication 
with the British ministers, and Mr. Burke ap- 
pearing by a letter to me warmly interested 
in favour of his friend, general Burgoyne, to 
prevent his being recaUed, I have requested 
and impowered him to negotiate that ex- 
change, and I soon expect his answer. 

“ The late practice of sending to England 
prisoners taken in America, has greatly aug- 
mented the number of those unfortunate men, 
and proportionably increased the expense of 
relieving them. The subscriptions for that 
purpose in England have ceasea. The allow- 
ance I have nn^e them of sixpence each per 
week, during the summer, though small, 
amounts to a considerable sum ; and during 
the winter I shall be obliged to double, if not 
treble it. The admiralty there will not ac- 
cept any English in exchange, but such as 
have been taken by Americans ; and absolute- 
ly refuse to allow any of the paroles given to 
our privateers by English prisoners dischar^ 
at sea, except in one instance, that of fifty- 
three men taken in the Snake sloop, by the 
Pilgrim and Rambler, which was a case at- 
tended, as they say, with some particular cir- 
cumstances. I know not what the circumstan- 
ces were, but shall be glad to see the fifty- 
three of our people, whom they promised to 
send me by the first cartel. I have above five 
hundred other paroles, solemnly given in writ- 


ing, by which the Englishmen promised either 
to send of our people m exchange, or to surren- 
der themselves to me in France ; not one of 
which has been regarded, so little fiuth and 
honour remains in that corrupted nation. Our 
privateers when in the European seas, will 
rarely bring in their prisoners, when they can 
get rid of mem at sea. 

“ Some of our poor brave countrymen have 
been in that cruel captivity now near four 
years. 1 hope the congress will take this 
matter into immediate consideration, and 
find some means for their deliverance, and to 
prevent the sending more from America. By 
my last accounts, the number now in the se- 
veral prisons amount to upwards of eight hun- 
dred. I request also seme directions from 
congress (liaving never received any) respect- 
ing the allowance to be made to them, while 
they remain there. They complain that the 
food given them is insufficient. Their peti- 
tion to the English government^ to have an 
equal attoioance loith the French and Span- 
ish prisoners^ has been rejected ; which makes 
the small pecuniary assistance 1 can send 
them, more necessary. If a certain number 
of English prisoners could be set apart m 
Americ^ treated exactly in the same manner, 
and their exchange refused till it should be 
agreed to set those at liberty in Europe, one 
might hope to succeed in procuring the dis- 
charge of our people. Those who escape and 
pass through France to get home, put me al- 
so to a very great expense for their land jour- 
neys, which would be prevented if they were 
exchanged, as they would be landed here in 
the ports. 

“ The ambassador of Venice told me, that 
he was charged by the senate to express to me 
their grateful sense of the friendly behaviour 
of captain Barry, commander of the Alliance, 
in rescuing one of the ships of their state from 
an English privateer, and setting her at liber- 
. And he requested me to communicate 
is acknowledgment to congress. 

“ There is a complaint from Holland against 
captain Jones, for having taken the brigantine 
Berkenboech, and sending her to America; 
and I have been desired to lay before congress 
the enclosed depositions relating to that cap- 
ture, and to request their attention to it The 
ambassador of Portugal also, frequently asks 
me if I have received any answer to their com- 
plaint long since sent over ; I wish it was in 
my power to give him one of some kind or 
other. But none has yet come to my hands. 

I need not mention the importance of attend- 
ing to the smallest complaints. The neglect 
of them sometimes having very serious con- 
sequences. 

“ The mediation proposed, is not yet agreed 
to by E^land, who refuses to treat with our 
United Sates but as a sovereign wi^ suh 
jects ; and I apprehend that a change in that 
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reeoliitkm is only to be expected fh>m time, 
the growing insupportable e^nseof the war, 
or a course of mi^rtunes in the progress of 
It The spirits of that nation have bron con- 
tinually kept up by the flattering accounts sent 
over of our being weary of the contest, and 
on the point of submiasioo. Their ministers, 
as appears bv their intercepted letters, have 
been themselves so flir deceived, as to expect 
daily those submissions, and to have the plea- 
sure of laying them before the king. We may 
perhaps »le to guess a little by the king's 
speech, at the approaching new session of par- 
liament, whether they still continue under 
this delusion. As long as it subsists, peace 
is not to be expected. 

A loan has been proposed to be obtained 
for us of the states of Holland, on the credit 
of this government All public operations 
are slow in that country, and though the af- 
fair is at length said to be conclude, it is not 
yet executed. Considerable advances have, 
however, been made here in expectation of 
being reimbursed by it The last aids grant- 
ed us, have been so absorbed by my payment 
of the drafts on Mr. Jay and Mr. Adams, and 
acceptance of those for the enormous unex- 
pected purchases in Holland, which were to 
have gone in captain Gillon’s ship, but left 
behind, that I shall have nothing to spare for 
extraordinaries, unless some or the Holland 
loan comes soon into my hands. I am now 
told from Amsterdam, that the two ships 
freighted there to carry these goods are de- 
tained, as their contract was to sail under 
convoy of the South Carolina, which left them, 
and they must now take more men to defend 
them; and of consequence claim a higher 
freight, and to have it paid before they sail, 
unless I wUl buy the ships and send them on 
account of confess, neither of which is in my 
power to do. It was with reluctance I en- 
gaged in that affiiir, having little confidence 
m captain Gillon's management ; and fearing 
some embarrassment of our credit, I consent- 
ed in fine, to engage for the payment of ten 
thousand pounds sterling, being the value of 
the goods suitable for confess, said to be al- 
ready shipped in that vessel ; and as there was 
said to be still more room, and she was thought 
a safe conveyance to furnish an additional sum 
to fill that supposed vacancy, which I limited 
to five thousand pounds sterling more. You 
will judge of my surprise, when I saw the ac- 
counts of that additional purchase, which 
amoont^ instead of five, to fifty thousand 
thousand pounds sterling. I at first absolute- 
ly refbsed to pay for them. 1^ captain Jack- 
son came to me ftom thence express, urged 
that the purtliaae was made by mder of c^ 
ne) Imamut that the goods were on bckid*; 
tiiai if I would not underfairo to paj^ ^ thesn, 
thep nnlkt be re-bnded and reCnniM Orsr^ 
which would be a public disgrace to us ; that 
84 


they were all articles exceedingly wanted in 
America, &c. In fine, I was prev^ed upon 
and accepted the bills, and uras obliged to go 
with this after-clap to the ministers, a pro- 
ceeding always disagreeable, after the dispo- 
sitions of the ftinds of the year have been ar- 
ranged ; and more so in this case, as the mo- 
ney was to be paid for the manufactures of 
other countries, and not laid out in those of 
this kingdcn^ by whose friendship it was for- 
nished. — This fresh grant wks at first abso- 
lutely refused. At length I obtained it, and I 
hoped the difficulty was over. But after all the 
oflicers declare the ship overloaded, that there 
was not room to lodge the people and provi- 
sions, nor to act in figliting her ; the goods are 
turn^ out into two other ships, uiose aro 
left, and it is now proposed to me either to 
buy thorn, or to advance a freight neariv equal 
to the value. I cannot make a new demand 
for this purpose, and I shall not wonder if this 
government, observing how badly our ship- 
ping and transporting the supplies is managed, 
should take that business for the future en- 
tirely into its own hands, as they have b^un 
to do in the case of replacing the cargo of the 
Marquis de la FVyettc, and indeed until some 
active, intelligent person, skilled in maritime 
afiairs, is placed here as consul, I cannot but 
think it will be much better executed, and 
more for our advantage. Some considerable 
parts of that new cargo aro already shipped, 
and the rest 1 hear in great forwardnero. 

“ The very friendly disposition of this court 
still continues, and will 1 hope continue for 
ever. From my own inclination, as well as 
in obedience to the order of congress, every 
thing in my power shall be done to cultivate 
that disposition, but I trust it will be re- 
membered that the best friends may be over- 
burdened; that by too frequent, too large, 
and too unfortunate demands upon it, the most 
cordial friendship may be wearied ; and as no- 
thing is more teazing than repeated unexpect- 
ed (femands for money, 1 hope the congress 
will absolutely put an end to the practice or 
drawing on their ministers, and thereby ob- 
liging uiem to worry their respective courts 
for the means (^payment It may have other- 
wise very ill efiects in depressing the spirit 
of a minister, and destroying that fi^om of 
representation, which on many occasions it 
might be (HOper for him to make use of. 

“ I heartily congratulate you, sir, on your 
being caUed to the honourable and important 
office of president, and wish you every kind 
of prosperity. B. PRANKIiN.’* 

Protest of Caviain A^ de Netf, commemd- 
ing the brigantine Berkenbosch, 

Oil the 4th of August, ITBfl, captain Ary 
de Nei( cornmanding tim brigainine Betkdfti- 
boeeb, the property Sf Measrs. Van de Pent 
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and Myneera of Middled urg in Zealand, being 
ddy sworn upon the Holy Evangelists of At 
mighty God, before Alexander Jeune, secre- 
tary, of the noble granted general, West In- 
dia company, at £ Eustatia, did depose and 
say, that on the fifteenth day of August, 1779, 
he sailed from Middleburg, in the above- 
mentioned brigantine, bound for Liverpool, 
where he arrived on the twenty-seventh day 

August, 1770 ; that at Liverpool, he took in 
a cargo of lead and pilchards, from whence 
he sailed on the 27th day of December, 1779 
for Leghorn, that on the eighth day of January 
1780, m the northern latitude of 40 degrees, 
longitude 3 degrees and 34 minutes, he fell 
in with captain John P. Jones, who hailed the 
brig, and ordered the said captain Ary de Neif, 
together widi all his papers on board the Lion, 
(captain Jones's own snip.) Then he (captain 
John Paul Jones) examined captain Ary de 
Neif 's papers, and broke the s^s of all his 
letters, at the same time declaring his vessel 
to be a lawful prize, upon the principle of her 
being American property, though assured by 
captain de Neif, that though she was formerly 
American property, she then belonged to the 
subjects of the United Province and that cap- 
tain Jones might see it by his papers ; that 
captain Jones answered, that every thing was 
English property, and asked him what wages 
would be an inducement for him to navigate 
, the said brigantine Berkenbosch to America, 
he putting on board her some of his own crew, 
and taking her crew on board the Lion ; that 
his proposal, though often urged by captain 
Jones, captain Ary de Neif refused accepting. 
That captain Jones then sent a prize-master 
and four men on board the brigantine, at the 
same time ordering four men and a boy of 
the brig’s crew on board his own ship. That 
he kept captain Ary de Neif closely confined 
on board the Lion, till the ninth instant, when 
he permitted the captain, a passenger, and one 
man to go on board and depart with the brig, 
detaining the cook on board the lion : that 
on the eleventh of March he was taken with- 
in sight of St Eustatia, by two British ships 
of war, and that one eighth part of his cargo 
was condemned by a court of admiralty at Bv- 
badoes, and that his prot^ a^inst captain 
Jones, and the two captuns of his Britannic 
raajerty’s ships, for breaking open his letters, 
examining his papers, depnvii^ him of part 
of his crew, and condemning one eighth part 
of his cargo.” 

Certificate from captain Ary de Neif to 
ehevaher Jones, 

** I Ary de Nei^ master the brigantine 
called the Berkenbosch, firom Liverpool to 
Leghorn, do certify to the best of my know- 
le& and belief, that the whole ofthe cargo 
on board mj said vessel, is really and tndy 


British property, particularly the lead and red 
herrings. Witness my hai^ on board the 
AUiance, at seaofi^ cape Finisterre, this ninth 
day of January, 1780. ARY DE NEIF.” 

“ Witness, GEO. CONYNGHAM, 
“FITCH POOL 

“ A true copy from the rough draft now in 
my hands. PAUL JONES.” 


“ To Colonel Laurens, 

“ Pamt, Nov. 8, 1781. 

“ Dear Sib, — I received your very kind 
letter written at sea off the coast of Spain. 
I thank you for the friendly hint contained in 
it respecting my grandson : I see that what 
ou propose for him might have a go^ effect ; 
ut 1 have too much occasion for his assist- 
ance, and cannot spare him to make the voy- 
age. He must take his chance, and I hope 
he will in time obtain, as well as merit, tne 
consideration of our government 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To Messrs. Kornmann, relative to a claim 
of relationship with Dr. Franklin. 

“ Pamy, Nov. 21, 1781. 

“Gentlemen, — Enclosed is the answer 
you desire to the letter sent me from Conigs- 
berg . — I have the honour to be, gentle- 
men, &c. R FRANKLIN.” 

“ Pabsy, November 21, 1781. 

“ Madam, — I received the letter you did 
me the honour of writing to me the 26th of 
last month : in answer to which 1 ought tc 
inform you, that I was bom in Americ^ now 
near 76 years since ; that I never was in Ire- 
land till the year 17^ which was for a few 
weeks only, and I did not pass thence to Ame- 
rica with any person of my name, but return- 
ed to England ; nor bad I ever any knowledge 
of the John Franklin you mention. I have 
exact accounts of every person of my family 
since the year 1555, when it was established 
in England, and am certain that none of them 
but myself since Uiat time were ever in Ire- 
land. The name of Franklin is common 
among the English of the two nations, but there 
are a number of difilerent fiunilies who bear it, 
and who have no relation to each other. It 
would be a pleasure to me to discover a rela- 
tion in Europe, possessing the amiable senti- 
ments expressed in your letter. I assure you 
I dmuld not disown the meanest I should 
also be glad if I could give you a aatisfitctory 
account of your family ; but i really know no- 
thing of th!^ I have therefore not the ho- 
nour of being related to them, but 1 have that 
of being, manm, R FRANKLIN.” 
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“ 7V> Governor PownaUj London, 

“ Pamt, November 93, 1781. 

‘*Dkas Sie, — I received your favour by 
Mr. Hobart I caused an application to be 
made to Almon in behalf of Mrs. Ban^, but 
do not learn that it is like to meet with any 
success. As the transaction was between 
yourself and him, no other person but you can 
claim with authority ; I must therefore beg 
for the poor go^ woman’s sake, that you 
would do something effectual in it 

“I also request that you would send the 
copies you mention to me here, directed to the 
care of Mr. Bowen at Ostend ; and that the 
plate may be pecked with them. 

“ I wish most heartily with you, that this 
cursed war was at an end : but I despair of 
seeing it finished in mv time. Your thirsty 
nation has not yet drank enough of our blood. 
I am authorize to treat of peace whenever 
she is disposed to it, but I saw inconveniences 
in meeting and discoursing with you on the 
subject, or with any one not avowed by your 
ministry ; having already experienced such, 
in several instances. Mr. Hobart appeared 
not fully acquainted with your ideas, and as 
he could not communicate them, I could 
make no judgment of them. My best wishes 
attend you, being with the old long-continu- 
ed esteem, B. FRANKLIN.” 


John AJUntiB, 

" Pa«bt. Nov. 28, 1781. 

“ I SENT forward last Saturday some packets 
and letters for you, which I hope got to hand 
in time: most heartily do I congratulate you 
on the glorious news ! (The capitulation of 
lord Cornwallis’s army.) The infant Hercu- 
les in his cradle has now strangled his second 
serpent, and gives hopes that his future his- 
tory will be answerable, I enclose a packet 
which I have just received from general 
Washin^n, and which I suppose contains 
the artides of capitulation. It is a rare cir- 
cumstance, and scarce to be met with in his- 
tory, that in one war two armies should be ta- 
ken prisoners completely, not a man in either 
escaping. It is another singular circumstance, 
that an expedition so complex, formed of ar- 
mies of di^rent nations, and of land and sea- 
forces, should with such perfect concord be as- 
sembled from different places by land and wa- 
ter, form their junction punctually, without 
the least retard cross accidents of wind or 
weather, or interruption from the enemy; 
and that the army which was their object 
sh^d in the mean time have the goodness to 
quit a situation from whence it might have 
escaped, and itself in another whence 
an escape was impos^e. 

€teneral Greene has done wonders too in 
CaroLina. 1 hear that a reinforcement was to 


be sent him from the army in Virginia, and 
that there are hopes of his reducing Charles- 
town. You have probably in the enclosed 
packet the account of his last great action. 
Comte de Grasse sailed the 3fth witli the 
fleet, and part of the land-forces. His desti- 
nation is not mentioned.” . 

Captain John Paul Jones to M, Dumas. 

“ PoETiMotrru, N. H. December 10, 1781 
“ Dear Sir, — This letter is intended to be 
presented to you by major Sherburne, of this 
state, who will tell you his own sto^ and 
part of mine. You will present him with my 
respects to madame Dumas and the virgin 
muse. 

I am happy that * the pitiful sir Joseph' 
has been besieged by * the great man,’ and 
forced to evacuate his strong hold wiUi dis- 
grace ! — The author of Hamlet has not given 
him more surprise at the sight of his father’s 
ghost, than the world has felt to see the Bel- 
gians roused from the lethargy of a century ! 
May their long reluctant swords now fall with 
double vengeance on the insolent heads of their 
enemies ! May the marine be inspired with 
the military enthusiasm of De Ruyter, to vindi- 
cate the national honour of the republic ! and 
may even admiral B— S — L-— — , catch 
that enthusiasm, and be employed to ruin and 
destroy their eastern ports ! Feeling as I do 
for the honour of your nation, how could Mr. 
Van do Porro suppose I could mean to in- 
fringe the liberties of your flag in the affiur 
of the brig Berkenbos 1 How could you, who 
know me, believe I could dirty my Angers 
with such a capture 1 or that the master’s 
account he gave from St. Lucia was a true 
one 7 He gave me a clear certiAcate, under 
his hand, that the property was British ; and 
that certiAcate was witneied both by captain 
Conyngham and my clerk. Yet I did not 
decide whether his vessel was or was not a 
prize ; but I left him and his ofAcers the com- 
mand, and having given him the necessary as- 
sistance, advised nim to steer for an American 

F art, to which he freely consented. The man 
put on board, was not, as he pretends, a prize- 
master ; nor had he any orders from me fbr 
that purpose : what would have been the con- 
sequence had she arrived in one of our ports, ! 
cannot say. Possibly she might have hem 
acquitted ! and in that case the owners would 
have had reason to thank me ; as the cargo 
would have been at the best market I can 
justify my conduct ; I did my duty both to the 
republic and the United States ; I hope the ves- 
sel has been restored ; but I am guiltless, and 
congress knows it J. PAUL JONES.” 

“ To Mrs. C. Edes. 

PAMY.Dec. 13, 1781. 

** Madam, — I return enclosed the letter 
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fl*om my friend, Mr. Bridgen, which I received 
irom you last night You will so good as 
to acquaint him in answer to his first ques- 
tion, tfanv fund tons established for the sup- 
port of Mr. Jjovrens? that being infi)rmed 
about the mi Idle of last month by a friend in 
London of Mr. Lu’s being in want of money, 
I wrote on the 19th to Mr. Hodgson, a mer- 
chant in Coleman Street, in whose hands I 
bad lodged cash for the support of prisoners, to 
hold JSIOO of it at the disposition of Mr. Lau- 
rens; and I since hear that on a like intimation 
to Mr. Adams in Holland, he has ordered an- 
other JEIOO to be applied to the same purpose. 
I have never heard that any fund was esta- 
blished in America for the use of that gentle- 
man ; probably it has not been known there 
that he had need of it. The second question, 
if any measures had been taken for his relief? 
will be answered by acquainting Mr. B. that 
the congress passed a resolution to offer the 
exchange of general Bur^yne for him, and 
impowered me to make uie offer : that Mr. 
Burke having written to me in favour of his 
friend, general Burgoyne, on a supposition 
that the congress intended to recall him, I 
sent a copy of the resolution to Mr. Burke, 
and requested he would charge himself with 
the negotiation. I have since heard nothing, 
either from Mr. Hodgson or Mr. Burke ; and 
as it is said, a packet was lately lost between 
Ostend and England, I begin to fear my let- 
ters have miscarried, ana shall by the first 
post send copies. I wish Mr. Bridgeii would 
However apply to both those gentlemen, learn 
what has b^n done, and through you acquaint 
me with it. I beg you would assure Mr. 
Brtdgen of my best wishes and affectionate 
atta^ment. I hope his affairs in Carolina 
have been settled to his mind. With much 
esteem, I have the honour to be, madam, 

» B. FRANKUN.” 

**P. S. About the beginning of the year, 
having heard a report tliat Mr. Laurens was 
ill-usra, I wrote a little remonstrance to sir 
Grey Cooper on the occasion ; who replied, 
by acquainting me that on inquiry he found 
the report to be groundless ; and by sending 
me a l^ter he Iwd received from the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, which assured him in 
the strongest terms, that Mr. Laurens was 
perfectly satisfied with the treatment he re- 
ceived, and frequently expressed his thank- 
^Iness for the same ; this made me easy, 
hearing nothing afterwards to the contrary 
Ull lately.’’ 


From Wm. Alexander^ Esq. to Dr. 
Franklin. 

•• P^atY, Doe. 15, 17^1. 

“ Mt dbak Sir, — I told you last time I had 
the pleasure of seeing you at Passy, that I 


should make a trip to London, but had no no- 
tion it would be so soon. On coming to town 
last evening, 1 found such press^ letters, that 
I propose setting off this evening or to-mor- 
row at latest. 1 would have called if possi- 
ble to receive your commands, but as I am 
pinched in time, must content myself with 
sending for them. The bearer will call for 
them an hour after receiving this letter. 

** 1 shall probably be interrogated about the 
dispositions in this country to peace. My own 
idea is, that you seek only your independence, 
and that this country, were tliat secured, will 
be moderate in other matters, as the object of 
the war does not seem to be conquest Let 
me know if this is proper language. I notice 
that a courtly argument has Seen used in par- 
liament for contmuing the continental war, 
that withdrawing would make you insolent, 
and give France exclusive advant^es — were 
it not proper that this were contradicted flatly 1 
Any commissions you may have will be ta- 
ken care of, and I shall be back, barring ac- 
cidents, in three weeks. Wishing you every 
thing that is good, I remain with equal es- 
teem and respect, dear sir, your most obed - 
ent humble servant, 

“W. ALEXANDER.” 


Answer to Mr. Alexander. 

“ Pabst, December J5, 17''I 
“Dear Sir, — I thank you for informing 
me ot your intended journey, l ou know so 
well the prevailing sentiments here, and 
mine in particular, that it is unnecessary for 
me to express them ; and having never been 
believed on that side the water, it would be 
useless. I will say, however, that I think the 
language you mention very proper to be held, 
as it is the truth ; though the truth may not 
always be proper. Wishing you a good voy- 
age, and happy return to your children, I am 
with great esteem, dear sir, vours, &c. &c. 

“B. FRaNKUN.” 


‘ To David Hartley, Esq. M. P., sent by 
Mr. Alexander loith a pamphlet. 

“ PAMy, December 15, 1781. 

“ My dear Friend, — I received your fa- 
vour of September 26, containing your very 
judicious proposition of securing the spectators 
in the opera and playhouses from the danger 
of fire. I communicated it where I thought 
it mi^t be useful. You will aee by the en- 
closed that the subject has been under consi- 
deration here. Your concern for the security 
of life, even the lives of your enemies, does 
honour to your heart and your humanity. — 
But what are the lives of a few idle haunters 
of playhouses compared with the many thou- 
sands of worthy men, and honest, industrious 
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batchered and destroyed this de- received year letter, I one (from Mr. 
vilish war! O! that we could find some hap- Benjamin Vaiiffhan, who m oocinected with 
py inventkxi to stop the spreading of the the family Mr. Manning) which infbnn- 


gration ! Adieu, I am ever, yours most afilhe- 
tionately, “ R FRANKLIN.” 


“ To M. Dumas. 

“ Pantt, December, 19, 1781. 

“ Dbae Sir, — I duly received yours of the 
11th, per young Mr. de Neufville, enclosing 
the pamphlets, of which I gave one the next 
day to Mr. Boudoin. It was so long since we 
have heard from you, that we reared you 
were sick. 

** I enclose sundry American newspapers, 
out of which perhaps something may be drawn 
for your printers. There are the orders of 

g eneral Greene after the battle of Eutaw 
prings, by which it appears that the militia 
behaved to general satisfaction. There are 
also the proceedings relating to colonel Isaac 
Haynes, which it may be well to publish, as 
prooably we may soon hear that general 
Greene, according to his promise in his pro- 
clamation, has hanged some of the British of- 
ficers in retaliation; and the knowledge of 
these proceedings may operate in his justifi- 
cation. In the German paper there are two 
dialogues, of which you can best judge whe- 
ther the printing of them in Germany may 
not have some little effect in opposition to 
FawcetCs recruiting. I suppose this letter 
may find you at Amsterdam, and therefore I 
send it under cover to Mr. Adams, with the 
usual compliments of the approaching season. 

“R FRANKLIN.” 


“ Miss Laurens. 

“ Pawy, December 29, 1781. 

“ Madam, — I received your very sensible 
letter of the 14th past Your brother, colonel 
Lauren^ being here when 1 received the for- 
mer, I informed him of the steps I had then 
taken, respecting your good father, and request- 
ed him to answer yourletter for me. I did sup- 
pose he had done it ; but his great and con- 
stant occupation while here, might occasion 
his omitting it The purport was, that on a 
report of your father*s being harshly treated, 
I wrote in his behalf to an old friend, sir 
Grey Cooper, secretary of the treasury, 
complaining of it His answer was, that he 
had inquire, and found the repcH’t ground- 
less; and he sent me enclosed a letter he 
received from the lieutenant of the Tower, 
assuring him that Mr. Laurens was treat- 
ed with great kindness, was very sensiUe 
of it, thankful fi>r it, and frequently express- 
ed his satisfiretion: on this I became more 
easy on his account; but a little before I 
VOL.I...3E 34* 


of necessaries; and desired to kirew if any 
provision was made fi>r his subsistence. 1 
wrote immediately to Mr. Hodgson, in whose 
hands I had lod^ some money, requesting 
him to hold £100 of it at the disposition of 
Mr. Laurens, and to acquaint Mr. Vaughan 
with it About this time I received two 
letters ; one from Mr. Burke, member of par- 
liament, complaining that his firiend, general 
Burgoyne, fin England on his parole) was re 
claimM and recalled by congress, and re 
questing I would find some means permit 
ting him to remain. The other was from 
the congress, enclosing a resolve that impow- 
ered me to ofier general Burgoyne in ex- 
change for Mr. Laurens. Perceiving by Mr. 
Burke*s letter, that he was very de8ux)ue of 
obtaining his friend's liberty, and having no 
immediate intercourse with the Britiidi mi- 
nistry, I thought I could not do better than 
to enclose the resolve in my answer to his 
letter, and request him to negotiate the ex- 
change. When I received yours, I was in 
expectation of having soon an answer from 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Hodgson, which would 
enable me to give you more satisfactory in- 
formation. I, therefore, delayed writing to 
you from post to poet till I should hear from 
them ; and fearing from the length of time 
that my letters him miscarried, I sent copies 
of them. It is but yesterday that I received an 
answer from Mr. Hodgson, dated the 2l8t in- 
stant, in which he writes me, *I received 
your favour of the 19th ultimo; I immediately 
acquainted Mr. Vaughan with your directions 
concerning the supplying Mr. Laurena He 
has been acquaints therewith ; but hitherto 
no application has been made to me for the mo- 
ney : whenever it is, you may be assured it 
shall be complied with.’ No answer is come 
to my hands from Mr. Burke ; but I see by a 
newspaper Mr. Hodgson sends me, that he 
has endeavoured to execute the commission. 

I enclose that paper for your satisfaction, to- 
gether with a copy of your father’s jretition 
to parliament, on which 1 do not ^d that 
they have yet come to any result : but ob- 
serving that he makes no complaint in that 
petition, of his being pinched in the article 
of subsistence, I hope that part of our intelli- 
gence from London may be a mistake. I 
shall, however, you may depend, leave no- 
thing undone that is in my power, to obtain 
his release, and assure you that the thought 
the pleasure it must afibrd a child, whose 
mind is of so tender a sensibility, and filled 
with such true filial duty and anection, will 
bean additional spur to my endeavours. I 
suppose Mr. Adams has infiirmed you that he 
has ordered another £100 sterling to be paid 
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laarena : and I hope you will soon have gotiation promises much the shortest road to 
m hm^Mes of hearing that he is at liberty, a general peace. 

With very great regard, “Upon Mr. Alexander’s opening thns 

“ B. FEANKIiN. ” much to me, I told him I would apply for the 

earliest oppc^onity of la 3 ring these matters 

« 11 - before the minister. Accordingly, on Friday 

David Hartley to Dr. Franklin. morning (December 21) I applied through the 

“ Lowiwjr, Jtn. 3, 1783. means of the earl of Guildford (father to lord 
“ My naan Fxfx^, — I have received the North,) a nobleman of a most respectable 
fovour of yours of the 15th of Decem^r, character, advanced in years, and attached by 
Mr. Alexander. I most heartily join with you every po^ible tie to a son now in a most 
in the wish that we could find some ineans to arduous situation. I therefore requested the 
iftop the spreading flames of this devilish wot. favour through his hands, as giving me the 
I will not de^ir. The communications most conciliatory access to the minister, to 
which he iiuui imparted to me frona vou, have whom I was preparing to make an applica- 
revived ray hop^ of peace. I laid them be- lion for peace. After the appointment was 
fore the minister immediately. We are at a made with lord North for Friday evening, I 
susi^n^ for the mesentupon a very material returned to Mr. Alexander, to consider the 
preliminary. I aid intena writing to you at specific manner and terms in which T should 
the preaent pause, that we might make our make my application. It had occurred to me, 
ground good as we go on, but an accident from what Mr. Alexander had stated to me, 
which has h^pened oblmes me to do it wi^- that the conciliatory bill * which I had moved 
out delay. For having had a most essential in the last parlii^raent, on June 27, 1780, 
Question transmitted to me from lord North would still serve as a foundation to proceed 
for explanation, when I would have applied to upon : I therefore carried it with me. He told 
Mr. Alexander, I could not hear of him ; and me that he and you knew the sense of the bill 
now I find that he has left his hotel these very well, and that it would be entirely con- 
four or five days, and his return uncertain, I sonant to your sentiments, that I should state 
must apply to you. I will state to you what it to lord North, as drawing an outline for ne- 
has passed. gotiation of peace. However, to avoid all 

“ Upon my first interview with Mr. Alex- errors, I read the bill through to him, and ex- 
ander, he told me that the late events would plained the view of each clause, viz. the style 
make no difference in the prospect of peace ; of j^rovinces of North America — a general 
that America had no other wish than to see a phrase to avoid any term denoting dependence 
termination of this war ; that no events would or independence : the truce for an indefinite 
make them unreasonable on that subject, term : the articles of intercourse for ten years 
which sentiments likewise your letter ex- certain — to restore an amicable correspond- 
presses ; and that no formal recognition of in- ence — and to abate animosities : the suspen- 
dependence would be reauired. I thought sion of certain acts of parliament — to avoid 
this a very fair opening *, but the next point every possible question of dependence or in- 
which he explained to me, seemed to be still dependence : and to finish the work, by a ratifi- 
nwre material towards peace, viz. that Ame- cation of each article of intercourse as agreed 
rica was disposed to enter into a separate to, thereby to prevent all possible return of 
treaty with Great Britain, and their allies were war. I compared the articles of intercourse 
disposed to consent to it. I believe that it for a shortterm, and their ratification into a 
has been the unfortunate union of common permanent peace, to a well known mode of 
cause between America and France, which proceeding in the laws of England, by lease 
hw for the last three y^ears turned aside tlie and release, from temporary to perpetual amity 
wish of the people m England for peace. I and pieace. Upon these grounds I took my 
verily believe (so (foep is the jeiUousy be- commission from him for lord North, viz, the 
tween England and France) that this country question of dependence or independence sttb 
would fight for a straw to the last man, and sUentio — a separate treaty with America, and 
the last shilling, rather than be dictated toby to state the conciliatory bill of June, 1780, as 
France. I therefore, consider this as the the ouUine of negotiation. I saw lord North 
greatest rub out of the way. I have often in the evening, and stated the foregoing pro- 
argued this point with you upon former oc- positions to him, as I have now stated them 
cosies, having at all tunes foreseen, that it to you. After having stated the compromise 
would be the ^test rub in the road to peace, sub silentio, and the separate treaty, I left with 
and I have often stated it to you as an act of ford North the copy of the bdl of June, 1780, 
justi^ due to Aonerica from her allies, not to together with a paper, entitled. Conciliatory 
drag her t^ugh a war of European resent. Propoeitions, ns explanatory of that bill (both 
ments ,aiw jealousies, beyond her original encloeed with thia) The next morning (viz. 
views and engagamente; nod moreover I 

think the aepanUioii of the cauaee in the ne- *8eo Hr. Haruey^i i«ttM of July, im 
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Sttaidty, Deceiver SO,) 1 saw Mr. Alex- 1 some desponi^ iii^Nr8M0ii% 86 if them 
ander, tod reported to liim wbM I Mi ftated try were indispoeed to peace, and tMt things 
toM North, and Mwed him a copy of the would not do, &c. He did not me upon 

S per, entitled, Coociliatory Pr 0 poeitiofi&— what ground he had formed auch aj^hen- 
9 told me that I had executed my com- sion ; nowever, lest he should Imve imparted 
mission perfoctly to his int^^gence of the mat- any such by letter to you, I will state that 
ter. I should tell you, that at the concJusaon point to you, because it may have infinite ill 
of ray conversation with lord North, we both consequences to be too touchy cm such suspi- 
settled jointly the result tht^ * I recommend cions. A premature jealousy may create toe 
to your lordship the propositions which I have very evil it suspects. The ministry in this 
had the honour of statmg to you as, eenertd country arc not eveiT thing. The sense of 
grounds of a proposed negotiation^ leading the people when really expressed and exert- 
towards peace^ under liberal constructions.^ ed, would bt most prevalent Suppose then 
Lord North sa^d in answer, * so I understand it were a proved pomt, that every man in the 
them.' ministry weie in his heart adverse to p^e. 

“ Upon this footing matters rested for some What then? withhold all overtures! By no 
daya On Sunday last (December 30,) I re- means. I should advise the very contrary in 
ceived a message from lord North, through the strongest manner. I should say, let the 
the means of lora Guildford, requesting an ex- overtures be made so much the more public 
planation of this point, viz. * Who is autho- and explicit, by those who do wish for peace, 
rized to treat on the part of America ? whether It is the unfortunate state of things which M 
you or Mr. Adams, or both jointly ; and whe- hitherto bound the cause of France to any 
ther the propositions above stat^, would be possible treaty with America, and which has 
acknowl^lg^, as general grounds of negotia- thereby thrown a national damp upon any ac- 
tion to warns peace, by the person or persons tual public exertions to procure a negotiation 
authorized to treat ; b^use it was necessary, for p^^ce with America. I have the strongest 
before he could lay a matter of so mreat im- opinion, that if it were publicly known to the 
portance before the cabinet coimci^ that he people of England that a negotiation might be 
should be entitled to say. These propositions opened with America, upon the terms above 
and general outlines come to me from respon- specified, that all the ministry together, if they 
sible and authorized persons.' The moment were ill disposed, to a man, would not venture 
I received the request of lord North, I agreed to thwart such a measure. But why should 
entirely with the necessity of an explaj^tbn it be supposed, that the ministry, to a man, are 
on that head. I had partly expected such an ill dispoe^ to a peace ? Suppose them to be 
inquiry, and it gave me satisfaction when it half and hal^ and the public wish and voice 
come, as I thought it the first reply towards a of the people in favour of negotiation, it is evi- 
parley. If the propositions bad not gained dent on which side the balance would incline, 
some attention it would have been of very But why ihould we seek to throw a damp pre- 
little importance to have ii^uired whence maturely upon any chance? Why presume 
they came. As to the caution itself, it ap- even against any individual ? I grant, t^t it 
pears to me not only prudent but indispensa- would be a bitter trialof humility to be brought 
ble. The forms of caution in such cases are to a formal recognition of independence at the 
the essentials of caution. I had determined haughty command of France, and I believe 
on my own account, before this message, to every part of the nation would proceed to eve- 
have writ to you, thsit I might have received ^ extremity before they would submit to that, 
your sentiments directly from yourself with- But if that touchy point can be provided for, 
out any other intervention, that we might pro- sub silentio, and ii the proposed treaty witli 
ceed with caution and certainty in a matter America may be carried on free from con- 
of such infinite importance. Tiiis message trol by France, let us give the cause of peace 
has only quickened my despatch. The two a fair trial ; at tiie worst we should but be 
points of explanation requested, I take to be where we were if we should fail. But why 
these ; whether the outlines above recit^ are should we expect to fail, when the greatest 
properly stated, always considering that they rub is removed, the liberty of entering ae- 
imjiy no farther than general grounds of ne- parately mto a treaty ? I tliink it a most fa- 
gotiation towards peace ; under Ubend con- vourabfe event, leading towards peace. Give 
structions ; and secondly, by what authorized us a truce with its concomitants, and a little 
person or persons, any answer on this subject time so given for cooling will have most ex- 
would be accepted ; in short a requisition of ceUent effects on both sides. Eternal peace 
credentials preparatory to a formal answer, and conciliation may then follow, 
which is so much the more necessary on the **I send this to you by the ^uickc^ despatch, 

supposition of a fovotuaUe reception of the that we may bring tM point to a &ir issue 
first hint towards negotiation. before the meeting raLrliament God pros- 

^When 1 last mw Mr. AlexanM, viz. per the blessed work (» peace, 
about four or five days ago, he had met with ** D. HARTLEY.** 
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ConciluUory Bill, 

^ the title and weambU of the bill the 
MTords provinces of North America are used 
as general words, neither implying depend- 
ence or independence 

Clause 1. The Truce is taken thnn the 
conciliatory act of 1776, and is indefiaite as to 
the proposM duration of the truce. Under this 
clause It might be proposed ton^tiate three 
Mints, viz. the removal of the Bri^h troops 
irom the thirteen provinces of North Ame- 
rica, and connectedly with this article, a sti- 
pulation for the security of the friends df tiie 
British government The third article might 
be a stipulation that the respective parties, 
during the continuance of the truce, should 
not, neither directly or indirectly, give assist- 
ance to the enemies of each other. 

Clause 2. Articles of intercourse and pa-^ 
cification. Under this clause some arrange- 
ments might be settled, for establishing a free 
and mutual intercourse, civil and commercial, 
between Great Britain and the aforesaid pro- 
vinces of North America. 

Clause 3. Suspension of certain acts of 
parliament. By this clause a free communi- 
cation may be kept open between the two 
countries, during the negotiation for p^ce, 
without stumbling against any claim of rights 
which might draw into contest the question 
of dependence or independence. 

Clause 4. The ratification by parliament. 
The object of this clause is to consolidate peace 
and conciliation, step by step, as the negotia- 
tion may proceed ; and to prevent, as Sir as 
possible, any return of war, after the first de- 
claration of a truce. By the operation of this 
clause, a temporary truce may be converted 
into a perpetual and permanent peace. 

Clause 5. A temj^ary act. This clause, 
creating a temporary act for a specific pur- 
pose of negotiation in view, is taken from the 
actofim 


Jnnuarj 8, 1783. 

“ P. 8. Since writing this letter, I have seen 
Mr. Alexander, and shall see him from time to 
time to communicate with him. I do not 
suppose I shall have an answer from lord 
North till the preliminary points are so set- 
tled as to enable him to give an answer in 
form. Ministry might undoubtedly give a 
short negative, if they thought proper ; but I 
do not expect that You may be assured 
that .1 have, and shall continue to enforce, 
every argument in the most conciliatory man- 
ner to induce a negotiation. I am very sorry 
for Mr. A.’s confinement on his own account 
and on that of his friends, and because proba- 
bly in the fiiture state of his business, his per- 
sonal exertions may be very serviceable in 
the cause of peace. Evety assiBULnee and 
every exertion of mine will always be most 


heartilv devoted to that cause. I have no- 
thing nurther to add, either upon my own re- 
fiections or from my subsequent conversatioBs 
with Mr. Alexanoer, to what 1 have stated 
in the foregoing letter. If we once make a 
good beginning upon the {dan there stated, I 
should hope tluit such a negoti^ion, fiiunded 
on such piinciples, would promise fair to pro- 
duce every salutaiy and j^ific consequence 
in the event” 


i “ To David Hartley. 

“ Pabst, January 15, 178*. 

“ Dbaa Sir, — I received a few days since 
your favour of the 2d instant, in which you 
tell me, that Mr. Alexander had informed 
you *■ America was disposed to enter into a 
separate treaty with Great Britain.* I am 
persuaded that your strong desire for peace 
lias misled you, and occasioned your greatly 
misunderstanding Mr. Alexander ; as 1 think 
it scarce possible he should have asserted a 
thing so utterly void of foundation. I re- 
men^r that you have, as you say, often urg- 
ed this on former occasions, and that it always 
gave me more disgust than my friendship mr 
you permitted me to express. But since you 
nave now gone so far as to carry such a pro- 
position to lord North, as arising from us, it is 
necessary that I should be explicit with you, 
and tell you plainly, that I never had such an 
idea, and I believe there is not a man in Ame- 
rica, a few English Tories excepted, that 
would not spurn at the thought of deserting 
a noble and generous friend, for the sake of a 
truce with an unjust and cruel enemy. I 
have again rdad over your Conciliatory Bill, 
with the manuscript propositions that accom- 
pany it ; and am concerned to find, that one 
cannot give vent to a simple wish for peace, 
a mere sentiment of humanity, without hav- 
ing it interpreted as a disposition to submit 
to any base conditions that may be ofiered us, 
rather than continue the war; for, on no 
other supposition could you propose to us a 
truce for ten years, during which we are to 
engage not to assist France, while you conti- 
nue the war with her. A truce too, wherein 
nothing is to be mentioned that may weaken 
your pretensions to dominion over us, which 
you may therefore assume at the end of the 
term, or at pleasure ; when we should have 
so covered ourselves with infruny, by our 
treachery to our first friend, as that no other 
nation can ever after be dispos^ to assist us, 
how cruel soever you might thmk fit to treat 
ua Believe me, my d^ friend, America 
has too much understimding, and is too sensi- 
ble of the value of the world's g^ opinion, 
to forfeit it all by such perfidy. The congress 
will never instruct their oomnussioiiers to ob- 
tain a peace on such ignominious terms; and 
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tliough there can be but few things, in which 
1 stMMiid venture to disobey their orders ; yet, 
if it were posuhle fer them to give me such 
an order as thi^ I should certainly refuse to 
act ; I should instantly renounce their com- 
mission, and banish myself for ever fhxn so 
infamous a country. 

We are a little ambitious too of your es- 
teem ; and as I think we have acquired some 
share of it, by our manner of making war 
with you, I trust we shall not hazard the loss 
of it by consenting meanly to a dishonourable 


peace. 

“ Lord North was wise in demanding of 
you some authorized acknowledgment of the 
proposition from authorized persons. He justly 
thought it too improbable to be relied on, so 
as to lay it before the privy council. You 
can now inform him, that the whole has been 
a mistake, and that no such proposition, as 
that of a separate peace, has been, is, or is 
ever likely to be made by me ; and I believe 
by no other authorized person whatever in 
behalf of America. You may farther, if you 
please, inform his lordship, that Mr. Adams, 
Mr. lAurei^ Mr. Jay, and myself, have long 
since been impowered, by a special commis- 
sion, to treat of peace, whenever a negotia- 
tion shall be opened for that purpose : but it 
must always be understood, that this is to be 
in conjunction with our allies, conformably to 
the solemn treaties made with them. 

" Vo%a Imro, my HpAr a> doBirQ 

to promote peace, and it is a most laudable 
ana virtuous desire. Permit me then to wish, 
that you would, in order to succeed as a me- 
diator, to avoid such invidious expressions as 
may have an effect in preventing ^our pur- 
pose. You tell me that no stipulation for our 
independence must be in the treaty, because 
you * verily believe (so deep is the jealousy 
between England and France) that England 
would dght for a straw, to the last man and 
the last shilling, rather than be dictated to by 
Prance.’ And again, that, ‘ the nation would 
proceed to every extremity, rather than be 
brought to a formal recognition of independ- 
ence at the haughty command of France.’ — 
My dear sir, if every proposition terms fer 
peace, that may be m^e by one of the parties 
at war, is to be called and considered by Uie 
other as dictating, and a haughty command, 
and for that reason reyected with a resolution 
of %hting to the last man, rather than agree 
to it ; ^ou see that in such case no treaty of 
peace is possilde. In feet we began the war 

independence on yoiir government, which 
we found tyrannical, and this before France 
had any tlung to do with our aiS&irs; the ar- 
ticle in our trea^ whereby the * two parties 
engage, that neither of them shall coocUide 
m£er truce or peace with Great Britain, 
withoMt the formal consent of the other fersl 
obtained ; and mutually engage, not to 1^ 


down their arms until the independence of 
the United States shall have been formally or 
tacitly assured, by the treaty or treaties tlMt 
shall terminate the war,’ was an article in- 
serted at our instanoe, being in our fevour. 
And you see, by the article itself, that your 
great difficulty may be easily got over, as a 
formal acknowledgment of our independence 
is not made necessary. But we hope by God’s 
help to enjoy it^ and I suppose we shdl fight 
for it as long as we arc able. 1 do not m^e 
any remarks upon the other prqxisitions, be- 
cause I th ink,that unless they were made by au- 
thority, the discussion of them is unnecessaiy, 
and may be inconvenient The supposition m 
our being dispo^ to make a separate peace, 
I could not be silent upon, as it materially af- 
fected our reputation and its essential inte- 
restSL If I have been a little warm on tliat 
ofiensive point reflect on your repeatedly 
urgingitandendeavourtoexcuseme. What- 
ever may be the fate of our poor countries, let 
you and 1 die as we have lived, in peace with 
each other. B. FRANKLIN.” 


D. Hartley to Dr» Frankliru 

“ Lokdon. Jan. 34, 1788. 

“ My dear Sib, — I received yours of the 
15th instant this day. ^ I must take the ear- 
liest oppoHunity of setting you right in one 
mistake which runs through your whole let- 
ter, and which to you, u^r that mistake, 

must DO a Tory point# V«m oeom lo 

apprehend that America has been stated in 
the proposition to lord North, as * disposed to 
enter into a separate treaty with Great Bri- 
tain ;’ but you meet the condition ; viz. in 
the words unraediately following, * and that 
their allies were disposed to consent to it.* 
There cannot pomibly be any supposition of 
treachery to ^lies, in any proposition to 
which they may consent. A separate treaty, 
with the consent of the allies of America, was 
the proposition communicated to me by Mr. 
Alexander, and which I laid before the minis- 
ter, and which I reported back again to Mr. 
Alexander, in writing, when I wowed him 
the paper entitled * Conciliatory Proposi- 
tions,’ which I took care to reduce to writing, 
with a view of avoiding mistakes: theurefore 
I have not misunderst^ Mr. Alexander. I 
have since seen Mr. A. many times, and he 
has always stated one and the same propoei- 
tioB, viz. that America was disposed to enter 
into a separate treaty, because their allies 
were disposed to consent that they should: 
therefore there cannot exist a suspicion of 
hmebery. It occurred to me once whilst I was 
writing, to bar i^inst that misconstruction : 
but having specined the consent qf the allies 
ef America, m the same sentence, I could 
not conceive suoh a misoonstructiao to have 
been posnUe. You have mistaken another 
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point neatly. You say, * a truce fi)r ten 
y«ir8.’ There is not in the bill any such dis- 
position or thought ; on the contrary, it iss]^ 
cified in the enclosed paper, that it is kepttn- 
definile, for the sole purpose of avoiding the 
suspicion which you have suggested. The 
truce may be for twenty, or fiffy, or one hun- 
dred years, (in my opinion the longer the bet- 
ter.) But in any case, what I mean now to 
state is the indefinite term in the bill. The 
articles of intercourse are only proposed for 
ten years certain, just to strew the way with 
inviting and conciliatory facilities, in the hope 
that a little time given for cooling would 
confirm a perpetud peace. If I were per- 
mitted to be the mediator, I should certamly 
propose the truce for twenty years : but if no 
more than ten years could be obtained, I would 
certainly not refuse such a ground of pacifica- 
tion and treaty. I refer you to several of my 
letters two or three years ago, for the justifi- 
cation of my sentiments on that head. Ano- 
ther point ; look at all my letters since 1778, 
and see if I have at any time suggested any 
breach of treaty or of honour : on the contra- 
ry, I think a faithless nation, if exterminated, 
would not deserve the pity of mankind. I 
speak of all I know in the treaty between Ame- 
rica and France, and what I think reasonable 
upon the case itself. If America is farther 
bound than we know of, they must abide by 
it I speak to the apparent and public foun- 
dation of the treaty, article second with the 
prtrrieton vf iorct^y, fVocn article eight: and 

now I refer you to my letter to you, as long 
ago as April 10, 1779 : * If beymid this es- 
sential and directed end, and upon grounds 
totally unconnected with that alliance, not 
upon motives of magnanimity^ the redief of 
an innocent people^ but from distinct and un- 
connected motives of private European senti- 
ments, America should be dragg^ into the 
consequence of a general European war, she 
may apply to France the apostrophe of the 
poet, speaking in the person of Helen to Pa- 
ris, ** non hoc poUicitus ttue^ You see there- 
fore that our sentiments have been uniform, 
and as I think reasonable, because I still re- 
main in those sentiments. Suppose for in- 
stance (and you call it the case of a straw if 
you please) that Great Britain and France 
should continue the war for ten years, on 
the point of a commissary at Dunkirk, aye or 
no : — would it be redsonable or a casus Jade- 
riSf that America should be precluded from a 
separate treaty for ten years, and therefore 
involved in the consequential war, after the 
essential and direct ends of the treaty of Fe- 
bruary 6, 1778, were accomplished. As far 
as my judgment goes, upon the knowledge of 
such facts as are public, I should think it was 
neither rsaseiMiMe nor a costisyaNfer^ Th» 
is the breviate of the argument, in which 
there is no thought or sugg^on of any breach 


of faith or honour. I did conclude that 
I France was disposed to give their consentt 
because Mr. Alexander infinrmed me so, and 
because 1 thought it reasonable that France 
should consent, and reasonable that America 
should enjoy the benefit of that consent. 1 
transmittra it to lord North, as a proposition 
temperate and pacific on the part of America, 
and cemsented to by their allies, and on no 
other ground did 1 transmit or propose it 
All that your letter tells me, is, * that Ame- 
rica will not break it with her allies, and that 
her commissioners will not entertain such a 
thought but give me leave to add, that they, 
as honest men, cannot disdain such a thought 
more than I do ; every honest man ought to 
disdain the office, or the thought of proposing a 
breach offaith to them. I have often told you, 
that such an office or such a thought shall 
never be mine. But you have not told me that 
France would not be disposed to consent to a 
separate treaty of peace, for that ally whose 
pe^e was the original declared object of the 
alliance. In the case supposed, viz. of cer- 
tain supposed or real punctilios between two 
proud and belligerent nations, which might 
possibly involve America, for vears, in a war 
totally unconnected with the objects of the al- 
liance. Besides, if any rubs should occur in 
the road to a general peace, France is too 
proud a nation to say, that beyond the policy 
of contributing to the separation of America 
from G yow»t Drrtmvk an An^ r>nnt««i'crC a-iTulcdiap, 
they eannot meet their rivals in war, without 
the assistance of America. I cannot conceive 
that the minister of a great belligerent nation 
could entertain such a thought, as affecting 
their own sense of honour, or be so unreason- 
able to their allies, as to withhold consent to 
their peace, when the essential and direct 
ends of the alliance were satisfied. Observe, 
I do not contend against a general peace : on 
the contrary, I mean to recommenu the most 
prudent means for producing it But, as an 
anxious lover of peace, I feel terrors which 
dismay me, and I consider the dangers which 
may obstruct a general peace, arising from 
the pride and prejudices of nations, which 
are not to be controled in their heat by argu- 
ments of reason or philosophy. Can any man 
in reason and philosophy tell me, why any two 
nations in the world are called natural enemies, 
as if it were the ordinance God and nature. 
I fear it is too deeply engraved in the passions 
of man, and for that reason 1 would elude and 
evade the contest with such pasBiema 1 
would strew the road to peace with flowers, 
wd not with thorns. Haughty, uid dictat- 
ing, and eosnmands, are no words of mine ; 
IabiKirthein,andI fear them. I would elude 
theirforce by raUe means, and step by step. 
In article eint, there are the folmwing 
words: ‘ 1^ ttra treaty or treaties that shall 
terminate the war.' Let us have one treaty 
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begun, tnd I think the rest would follow. I 
foir when contending peasioos are raised, lest 
ye should lose all by grasping at too much. 

“ January 25t I have just seen Mr. Alex- 
ander, and have talked the matter over with 
him. I send you a copy of his Kntiments 
upon it, which, for the salm of avoiding farther 
mistakes, he committed to paner, and which, 

I think, justify me in saying, that I understood 
from him, that France wu dupopsd $o give 
their consent eshe ex]^ined it4oine,and as I 
I explained it to the mmister. He did not say, 
nor did 1 understand him to say, that he was 
authorized by the French mini^, or by any 
one else, to declare that France had bound 
herself to consent, or that any such ^uisition 
had been made to her ; but that it was his 
opinion that France would consent, and that I 
might proceed upon that presumption, so far 
as to recommend overtures of negotiation. 
Accordingly the phrase of letter to you, is 
that he erplained to me, that their allies were 
disposed to consent. You see what his opinion 
is on this day ; and as you have not told me 
that France will consent, the reasonable pro- 
bability which stiU remains with me, for the 
hopes of opening an amicable treaty, remains 
as it did. I could not delay saying thus, by 
the very first mail, upon a point equally deli- 
cate to me, as well as to yourself. My dear 
friend, 1 beg of you not to think, either that 
you can be considered as capable of entertain- 
ing, or that I should be capable of suggesting, 
any unworthy or dishonourable propositions. 
If there has l^n any misunderstanding, it is 
now cleared up : and the ground for negotia- 
tion remains open as before. 1 therefore still 
entertain my hopes. — I am ever, vour affec- 
tionate, D. HARTLEY.” 


Explanatory letter of Mr. Alexander to 
Mr. Hartley. 

“ LoirooN, Jan. 25, 1782. 

** Dear Sir, — ^As 1 had not the opportunity 
of seeing your correspondence at this time, I 
was unable to prevent the misunderstanding 
that seems to ^ve arisen. There is no pro- 
position of which I am more convinced, than 
that, * Nothii^ can be done without the concur- 
rence of allies.* But, as the chief cfostruc- 
tion towards an accommodation seemed to me 
to lie in the personal character of some w^ 
have great weight in this matter, and as the 
deject of the war (the independenoe of Ame- 
rica) seems, in the opinion of all men, to be 
secured, my own opinion wasand still is, that 
there was so much wisdom and moderation, 
where pr^udice prevents us foom seeing it, 
that, {Roviaed the mids of the war areaecom- 
piyied, to the aatiafiiction of all parties, they 
wiH be veiy ready to let us oot of it, in the 
moil gentfe mannor, by consenting eqodfy 


that the bumness shall go on m one, two, or 
three separate deeds, as shall be most palata- 
Ue here : and to doubt that our friends are 
desirous Of finishing the contest, with the ap- 
probation of their allies, is to doubt their un- 
derstanding. — 1 am, with the greatest es- 
teem, yours, &c. 

« W. ALEXANDER.” 


** Robert R lAviv^ston^ Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs. 

** Paut, January 98, 1789. 

“ Sir, — I received at the same time, your 
several letters cff October 20th, 24th, and No- 
vember 26th, which I purpose to answer fully 
by the return of the Alliance. Having just 
had a very short notice of the departure of 
this ship, I can only at pr^nt mention the 
great pleasure your appointment gives mo, 
and my intention of corresponding with yo(i 
regularly and frequently as you desire. The 
information contained in your letters is full 
and clear; I shall endeavour that mine, of the 
state of affairs here, may be as satisfiuitory. 
With great esteem, &c. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 

To the same. 

“ Pamy, Jinuary 28, 1789. 

“ Sir, — I wrote to you this morning. Hav- 
ing just learnt that the courier is not gone, 1 
have time to enclose and forward two letters* 
from Holland, by which you will see some- 
thing of the state of afiairs in that country. 

“Be pleased to present my dutiful respects 
to congress, and assure them of my fiuthful 
services. — I have the honour to be, &c. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


From David Hartley to Dr. Franklin. 

“ LoifDoif, Feb. J, 1789. 

“ My dear Friend, — I write to you one 
line by this mail, only to tell you, that I have 
seen the minister since 1 last wrote to you, 
and that he never did entertain the idea one 
moment of any propositions being thrown out 
on your part in the least degree inconsistent 
wim the strictest honour and faith to the 
allies. I had no occasion to guard against or 
to explain any such thought, having at all 
times conveys the contrary to him in the 
omst explicit terms. I transmit this to you 
for your full satisfaction. We have had much 
conversation on the sulject of peace, which 
you may be sure I have most zealously en- 
deavour to enforce. I should not do Mm 
Jwtice if I did not add that I believe his 
wishes are for peace, and that he gives the 

• Written by M.Ditaiae, a pablictgeBt of tbt UaM 
Btateo, ia Holltsd. 
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moit ferioQS attention to every ar^ment, 
and to the sugfgeetion of every practicable 
maaiis on that subject I have stated many 
ikkagB fyr his consideration, and ^ conmih^ 
tion with others, after which I shall see him 
a^n. I heartily wiidi the result may be &- 
vouraMe to the prospect of peace. — ^I am ever, 
your af^ctionate, D. HARTLEY.” 


“ David Hartley, Esq, 

“ PXUY, Feb. 16, 1782. 

“ Dbab Sir, — I received your favour of the i 
24th past You have taken pains to rectify 
a mishike of mine relating to the aim of your 
letters. I accept kindly your replication, and 
I hope you will excuse my error, when you 
reflect that I knew of no consent given by 
France to our treating separately of peace, 
and that there has been mixed in some of 
your conversations and letters various rea- ! 
sonin^ to show that if France should require | 
aomeSiing of us that was unreasonable, we 
then should not be obliged by our treaty to 
join with her in continumg the war. As there 
had never been such requisition, what could I 
think of such discourses 1 I thought as I sup- 
pose an honest woman would thin^ if a gallant 
should entertain her with suppositions of cases, 
in which infidelity to her husband would be 
justiflable. Would not she naturally imagine, 
seeing no other foundation or motive for such 
conversation, that if he could once get her to 
admit the general jn'inciple, his intended next 
step would be to persuade her that such a 
CMe actually existed. Thus knowing your 
dislike of France, and your strong desire of 
recovering America to England, I was im- 
pressed with the idea that such infidelity on 
our part would not be disagreeable to you ; 
and that you were therefore aiming to lessen 
in my mind the horror I conceived at the idea 
of it But we will finish here by mutually 
agreeing that neither you were capable of 
proposing nor I of acting on such principles. 

“ I cannot however forbear endeavouring 
to give a little possible utility to this letter, 
by saying something on your case of Dun- 
kirk. You do not see why two nations should 
be deemed natural enemies to each other. — 
Nor do 1, unless one or both of them are na- 
turally mischievous and insolent But 1 can 
see how enmities long continued, even dur- 
ing a peace, tend to imorten that p^e, and 
to rekindle a war. That ^ when either par- 
ty, having an advantage in war, shall exact 
conditions in the treaty of peace, that are 
goadmg and constancy mortifying to the 
other. 1 take this to be the case df your «com- 
misaioaer at Dunkirk.’ Whsa would be 
your foetinga, if France shooM take, and hold 
possession ^ Portsmouth, or Spain of Ply- 
aftern peMe, as you Smeriy held 


Calais, and now hold Gibraltsrl Or, cm re- 
storing your ports, should insist on having an 
insolent commissioner stationed there, to for- 
bid your placing one stone upon another by 
way of fortification 1 You would probably not 
be very easy under such a stipulatioD. If 
therefore you desire a peace that may be 
Jirm and durable, think no more of such ex- 
travagant demands. It is not necessary to 
give my opinion farther on that point, yet I 
may add frankly, as this is mere private cxm- 
veraation between you and me, that I do 
think a foithful ally, especially when under 
obligations for such great and generous as- 
sistance as we have received, should fight u 
long as he is able, to prevent (as fw as his 
continuing to fight may prevent) his fhei^ 
being compelled again to suffer such an in- 
sult 

“ My dear friend, the true pains you are 
taking to restore peace, whatever may be the 
success, entitle you to the esteem of all good 
men. If your ministers really desire peace, 
methinks they would do well to impower 
some person to make propositionsfor that pur- 
pose. One or other of the parties at war 
must take the first step. To do this belongs 
properly to the wisest America being a no- 
vice in such aflairs, has no pretence to that 
character; and indeed, after the answer given 
by lord Stormont (when we proposed to him 
something relative to tlie mutu^ treatment 
of prisoners with humanity) that ♦ the king’'s 
ministers receive no applications from rebels, 
unless when they come to implore his majes- 
ty* s clemency^ it cannot be expected that we 
should hazard the exposing ourselves again to 
such insolence. All I can say farther at pre- 
sent ^ that in my opinion your enemies do 
not aim at your destruction, and that if you 
propose a treaty you will find them reason- 
able in their demands, provided that on your 
side they meet with the same good disposi- 
tiona But do not dream of dividing us ; you 
will certainly never be able to effect it. 

“ With great regard and affection, I am 
ever, dear sir, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, “ B. FRANKLIN.” 


Count de Vergennes to Dr, Franklin, 

'‘February 24, 1782. 

** Sib, — You will find enclosed an official des- 
patch which has been sent me from the court 
of Copenhagen, respecting some excesMS 
that are said to have been committed near the 
coast of Norway tlwee American vessels. 
1 make no doom but that you will take the 
earliest opportunity to transmit it to collgre«^ 
that they may de<^ agreeably to the prin- 
c^es or the law of nations upon the claim of 
hi Dai^ majesfy. — have tlm honour, ^kc. 
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(msmoeial.) biig EUiotj cap^ David Ray, of Kirkaldy, 

From the court of CopenhagenyCompUmiing n«ar Leith; wntch Americana not only pil- 
of irregularitiee of American armed aea- laged the Enf^tsh vessels and set them on 

fire, so as to consume them, hut likewise 

‘•Ta*K AmericM vanels, one of which “» ^ .‘he Engli* ^ins and 

was three masted, and called the Norfolk, ihen- crews m tteir boat^ who have^sed 
captain Lines, and two brigs, the Ariel, cap- here fA tte anpellantj who has ^fere a|^ 
tam Mailer, and the Virginia, captain Hods- th" “7 to (fot.^ a juridical depoa- 

headson, ail three armed in PhUadeliAia, tmn, m order to explam this circumstance, 
committed a most grievous outrage on the se- “ purpose tiie &eur Giertsen, 1^ 

cond December last, on the coast of Norway, presmited the two ^glwh Mptains with 
where they seized two English merchantmen „ “,®reyre, to wit; ChmM Lmcs, raptain, 
and burnt them, after plundering them and Simonds, pilot, W^iam Goldsmit^ 

sending away their crewa ilie circum- William Pkirweather, William Urquhart and 
stances are more particnlarly detailed in the Thon^Reiley, s^ors ; nertIJowd Ray, cap- 
protest enclosed, made on the spot It has tmn, Francis Banka pil^ Ri^rt Swam, 
moreover been proved by the report of his pcntcri William Nacklea boatowam, Wil- 
Danish majesty’s grand bailiff at Christian- “““ Atercrombie, AleMnder ^ny, Alex- 
sand, that the aforesaid American vessels hav- Pearson, ^vid Forresdale, Jifon Hw- 

ing anchored in the port of Fleckeroe, before P^F: ^ J^es Stark, seamen; when the 
their meeting with me Englii^men, and di»- said English captains Lines and Rav, present- 
played French colours, he had asked of the ‘•'cir reports respecting the violence com- 
French consul information respecting their againrt them, set forth in the English 

sea papers, and that the latter, on examining i^JjSTuage, and translated into the Danish as 
their contents, declared that they were not fo“OW8 : , , . , - 

furnished with any letters of marque on the - of what Mf^d on board the brig 

part of congress. Their conduct proves this ^ Kirkaidy^, con^anded by 

also in having burnt their prizes, notwith- caj^n l^yid Ray, ^ng from Petersburg, 
Standing the offers of ransom made them by loaded with hemp, flax, iron, ^flow, plank, 
the English captaina It therefore follows, and other merctodis^ for Leith, 

that they can only be considered as pirates, 2d Decern wr, 1781, at half past 

whose crimes are greatly aggravated by a H o clock m the moraing, we left the port of 
manifest infraction of his Danish majesty’s Eleven, near Mandahl, and set sail with fine 
territorial rights. weather ; wind at north east, accompanied by 

“ The undersigned, his envoy extraordinary, ^ig the Constant Ann, of Yarmouth, 
has received precise orders to communicate ’ round on her way 

these particulars to his excellency, the count Stockholm ronie. Being without the 
<le Vergennes, requesting with every possible off the coasting pilot about 

confidence the intervention of his most chris- twelve. In al»ut three quartern of 

tian majesty with the United States of Ame- three 

nca, to effect not only the punishment of the veswls c^mg towards us with a pressin^il, 
guilty persons, but afa) to obtain an indcmni- the brig Constant Ann was then a^tan Eng- 
fication for the vessels and cargoes that were astern of us. These three vessels 

burnt, of which an exact statement shall be endeavoured all that lay in their power to run 
furnished; and this satisfaction is due to re- close m with the shoals, m order to prevent 
pair the excesses committed on his majesty’s gaining the port We saw that one of 
territory. DE BLOOME. ® vessel with three masts, and the 

“ Pam, FedruaryOf 1782.” others brigs. As soon as they came near 

^ ’ us they furled their small sails ; one of the 

COPY. brigs run along side, and hailing us, asked fiom 

“ I Frederick Pridrick, royal judge of the whence we came^d orderedus follow them 
bailiwick of Mandahl, declare that on the 4th immediately ; aftiil^hich they sent a boat on 
day of December, 1781, was held at the house board ci us with' people and a prize^cer, 
of madam Beni Bknmsen, at Mandahl, an ex- who told us that our vessel and cargo was a 
traordinaiT tribunal, consisting of a sufficient lawful prize to the American congress. Our 
number of justices, were appeared the Sieur captain was afterwards ordered to go into the 
Frederic Giertsen, the EngMi vice consnl of boat, to go on board tbe^vateer, which car- 
this place, who declared, that in ccmsequenoe ried eighteen guns. Tne captain of the pri- 
of the extraordinary violence committed on vateer having examined my papers, immedi- 
Bunday last, the 2d December, on the coasts ately ordered me, David Ray, to return on 
of this ]daee near the shoals, by three Ame- bo«ii my vessel the EUiot I repeatedly re- 
ricsnvmels, on two Eoj^liih vessels, to wit; quested him to ransom the vessel and cargo^ 
the hijg Coiisfmil Ann, coimiiaDded buthe|K«ittv^yrolbiedy saying that he wow' 

tain Charles lines, of Yannooth, aM the not on any aeofluot 
VOL.L..3F 35 
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“On my return on board my vessel, I was 
vei^ badly treated by the American officer 
and crew then on board her, who had already 
eat to pieces and destroyed every thing they 
came across, taken the sails from the yai^ 
and cut the cables from the anchors, which 
they carried on board tiie privateer, they cried 
out altogether, you rascals and bwgres, get 
into the boat, or we will sink her, and bum 
you up with the vessel and cargo. We were 
accordingly obliged to leave the vessel, with- 
out taking with us the most trifling article, 
excepting the poor clothes we hid on our 
backa When this happened we were about 
two or three English miles N.N.E. of Koe 
and Kalv near Kleven. We arrived in the 
greatest distress with the boat at Kleven, 
about seven o'clock in the evening. The 
crew of the privateer told us, that their ves- 
sel belonged to Philadelphia, that they had 
letters of marque from congress, and that 
they were from Maelstrand in Sweden ; they 
^owed English colours, but would neither 
tell the names of their vessels, nor captains. 
On our arrival on shore, we found that they 
had set fire to our vessel, as well as the Ctm- 
gtant Ann, which were not very far from each 
other, and they burnt till midni^t, when one 
of them disappeared. DAVID RAY. 

“ Francis Banks, Robert Swain, William 
Nicolls, William Abercrombie, Alexander 
Benny, Alexander Pearson, David Forresdale, 
John Harper, James Stark.” 

“ Report of what passed on board the brig 
CoTistant Ann of Yarmouth, commanded by 
captain Charles Lines, coming from Stock- 
holm, laden with iron, planks, pitch, tar, &c. 
and destined for Yarmouth. 

“ The 2d December, 1781, about noon, we 
left Kleven, near Mandahl, with fine weather, 
the wind north east, and put to sea in com- 
pany with the brig Elliot of Leith, command- 
ed by captain David Ray, on her way from 
Petersburg home. After we had been at sea 
about an hour, we sent our pilot ashore ; in 
about three quarters of an hour we saw two 
brigs and a sMp bearing down upon us under 
full sail. The brig Elliot was then about an 
English mile ahead of us. As soon as those 
vessels drew near us, thqy furled all their 
light sails, and the two biigi showed EInglish 
cSours, but the bhip which was probably com- 
modore showed none ; when they fired several 
cannon and musket shot at us, which made us 
know they were enemiesr Upon this we shaped 
our course to the east, in order if possible, to 
gain the port, being only distant about a quarter 
^ a Norway league, and Kleven near Mandahl 
bore about N. N. E., the people on board the 
ship, who were so near as to speak to us, call- 
ed out in the fidlowing manner; if you do 
not instan^ bring too, you bougres, we will 
sink you. We lowered our colours; ffiey came 


along side, and a part of their crew boarded 
us with cutlasses and pistols. Afterwards a 
boat came to us with an officer as captain of 
the prize, who behaved towards me and my 
crew in the most inhuman manner, they tied 
one of my people's hands behind his back, they 
presented a pistol at my pilot's head, and 
threatened to blow his brains out, and said 
they would kill us all if we opened our 
mouths. They then began to cut away every 
thing, and take the sails from the yards, and 
cut the cables from the anchors, and carry all 
off" on board the ship. Having carried every 
thing on board, they ordered us to launch our 
own boat, saying, you bougres, if you do not 
go immediately on board the boat, we will 
bum you together with the vessel. I repeat- 
edly asked them to ransom me, but in vain. 
About four in the afternoon we were obliged 
to quit our vessel in such distress, as to have 
nothing left us but what we had on our backs, 
which was of very little value. We all ar- 
rived about seven o’clock in the evening at 
Kleven near Mandahl. Some of the Ameri- 
can crew told us, the vessel was called the 
Norfolk, that she belonged to the congress at 
Philadelphia, and that 3ie came from Mael- 
strand. CHARLES LINES. 

“ Royal Simon^ William Goldsmith, Tho- 
mas Reiley, William Urquhart, William Fair- 
weather.” 

The aforesaid reports having been read 
in the English langu^e before ml the parties 
present, both captains and crews, each of 
them took their corporal oath, that all that was 
contained in the said two reports was the ex- 
act tmth. Afterwards the two coasting pilots, 
Gabriel Jorgensen and Nicholas Govertsen 
of Kleven, presented themselves as witnesses, 
who, after having taken oath, declared una- 
nimously, 

“That on Sunday last the 2d December 
about noon, the former went as a coasting 
pilot on board of captain Lines, and the latter 
on board of captain Ray, in the port of Kleven, 
and that they put these two vessels out to sea 
with the wind at north east, as soon as they 
left them they returned ashore in their boats, 
and observed coming from the eastward along 
the coast a ship and two bri^ which they 
thought were English ; that wortly after the 
witnesses saw these vessels bear down on the 
two English brigs, they had pOoted out, cap- 
tain Ray's vessel being three quarters of a 
Norwegian league witl^t ftie shoals, captain 
Lines teing close aboard of them, after which, 
these witnesses observed that the vessels 
coming from eastward, fired several guns, 
which led them to conclude that they were 
enemies, as they were afterwards convinced, 
when they saw them board and search them. 

“ The witnesses arrived afterwards at Kle- 
ven, and from the rocks they noticed that the 
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vessels remained for some time together, un- 
til the evening that they saw the two brigs in 
flames, driving at the mercy of the wind, then 
at north east, and that they were burning late 
at night These witnesses moreover declare, 
that on the evening of the said Sunday, the 
captains Lines and Ray came to the port of 
Eleven in their boats with their crews, being 
sixteen persons, and that they went to the 
syndic Peter Johnson, to whom they bitterly 
complained of the violence and barbarity with 
which they had been treated, as set forth in 
the two reports. The Sieur Giertsen, after- 
wards presented as witnesses the three coast- 
ing pilots belonging to Osmend, Pedersen, 
Olae, Srendsen, and Martin Carlsen, Tragde, 
each of whom in particular, took their per- 
sonal oath, to tell the truth and to conceal 
nothing. After which they unanimously de- 
clared, that on Sunday last the 2d December, 
about noon, after having piloted out a ship 
from the port of Tragdeford, and on their re- 
turn with their boat, they saw coming along 
the coast from the eastward, with the wind at 
north east, a ship and two brigs, and at the 
same time, they saw two brigs going out of 
the port of Eleven, that these vessels on com- 
ing near each other, the witnesses saw the 
vessels from the eastward fire several guns 
at the two brigs which came out of Eleven, 
the foremost of which, being about three quar- 
ters of a Norway league, outside of the shoals, 
and the other close aboard of them ; that there- 
upon the witnesses approached these vessels 
in their boat, and having come under the 
sternmost of the two brigs from Eleven, they 
saw a boat put over the side of the ship from 
the eastward, whose people boarded captain 
Lines’ brig, after which, one of them got on 
the poop of the said vessel, and called to the 
witnesses in the English language, and told 
them tliat if they offered to come along side, 
or aboard, that they would fire on them. The 
witnesses saw at the same time, a boat from 
one of the brigs from the eastward, go on 
board the furthest brig from Eleven ; they 
also observed the two brigs from Eleven hoist 
English colours, which they struck shortly 
after. The witnesses have likewise declared, 
that to the best of their judgment, they be- 
lieve that the three vessels from the eastward 
are American. The witnesses finally say, 
that after having left these vessels and gone 
ashore, that they know and have heard, that 
the two brigs from Eleven were set on fire> 
and that their crew had come on shore in 
their boats at Eleven. 

“ Afterwards appeared as witness, the syn- 
dic of the coasting pilots, Peter Johnson of 
Eleven, who after taking personal oath, de- 
clared that on Sund^ last, the 2d December, 
about noon, the two fWlish bri^ commanded 
by ceqytains Charles Lines aim David Ray, 
went out of the port of Eleven, and had on 


board of them the two coasting pilots, David 
Jorgensen and Nicholas Goversten, and that 
shortly after these two brigs left the port of 
Eleven, be saw from the rocks, the same as 
the two coasting pilots have declared; so 
that his testimony entirely ames with theirs. 
The witness, moreover, declares that he ob- 
served the two brigs burning very late at 
night, until they disappeared, as also, that on 
the evening of the same day, the two captains 
Lines and Ray, came with their crews, sixteen 
persons in all, rowing towards the port of 
Eleven, and came to the house of the witness, 
to w’hom they related witJi many complaints 
what had happend to them, agreeable to the 
reports presented and read before the witness. 

“ The Sieur Giertsen afterwards declared, 
that not being able to obtain any explanations 
respecting the names of these American ves- 
sels, and captains, he had nevertheless heard 
to-day, that these three vessels had been in 
the port of Flekeroe, situated about four 
leagues from this to the eastward, and that 
they sailed from there on Sunday last in the 
morning, and that he proposes, by means of 
the syndic of the pilots, to make inquiry after 
the names of the vessels and captains, and of 
the other circumstances, and for this purpose 
has requested that the conclusion of this de- 
position be deferred till next Saturday, which 
has been granted. 

“ On the 8th December following, this tri- 
bunal extraordinaiy was continued at the 
house of Madame Bierson, attended by a suf^ 
ficient number of justices, before whom the 
Sieurs Giertsen presented himself, who de- 
clared that having taken the most exact in- 
formation at the port of Flekeroe, he learnt 
that of the three American vessels, the ship 
was called the Norfolk, Captain Lines ; and 
the two brigs the Ariel, captain Mailer, and 
the Virginia, captain Hodgkinson, all from 
Philadelphia: but in the last place arrived 
from Maelstrand in the jx)rt of Flekeroe, 
which place they left on Sunday last in the 
morning, the 2d December ; and as this in- 
formation exactly corresponds with the reports 
of the E^lish confirmea by oaths; and as Uie 
port of Flekeroe is situat^ about four Nor- 
way leagues to the eastward of Eleven ; and 
that these Americans sailed on the same Sun- 
day morning with the wind at north east 
along the coast, conseouently the outrages 
must have been evidently committed by them 
and by no others. The appellant there^e 
hopes that he has given siimcient testimony 
that these three American vessels have com- 
mitted the said outrages and barbarity, on the 
subjects and vessels of his Britannic majesty 
within his I^ish majesty’s territory, and 
against the rights of nations. 

** After which the appellant requested this 
juridical depoeitkm to be concluded, and de- 
manded the act and formal copies thereof 
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^ It was accordingly done, passed and made 
CMitat the bailiwic, by virtue of these presents, 
W^ich 1 hereby certify under my signature, 
iMhave my seal the day and year 

aforesaid. F. FREDRICKSEN. (l. s.) 

“I the undersigned interpreter to the king 
and the council of prizes for the northern 
languages, certify that this translation is ac> 
tually conformable to the original Danish com- 
pjwed by me. In testimony of which, I have 
signed the present at Paris, February 5, 1782. 

“TOBIESEN DUBY.’* 


Copy from, the printed Votes of the Com^ 
mans, mh Feb, 1782. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
house, that the fertlier prosecution of offensive 
war on the continent of North America^ for 
the purpose of reducing the revolted colonies 
to obedience by force, will be the means of 
weakening the efforts of this country against 
her European enemies, tends, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, dan^rously to increase 
the mutual enmity, so fatal to the interests 
both of Great Britain and America ; and by 
preventing a happy reconciliation with that 
country, to frustrate the earnest desire, gra- 
ciously expressed by his majesty, to restore 
the blessings of public tranauillity. 

Resolved, That an humble address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, that the fiirther prosecu- | 
tion of offensive war on the continent of North 
America, tends, &c. &c. 

“ March 4. Mr. Speaker reported to the 
house, that the house attended his mai^y on 
Friday last with their address ; to which his 
majesty was pleased to give his most gracious 
answer : 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“ There are no objects nearer my lieart than 
the ease, happiness, and prosperity of my peo- 
ple. 

“ You may be assured that, in pursuance of 
your advice, I shall take such measures as 
shall a]^;>ear to me most conducive to the res- 
toration of harmony between Great Britain 
and the revolted colonies, so essential to the 
prosperity of both ; and that my efforts shall 
he directed in the most efiectual manner 
against our European enemies, until such a 
peace can be obtained, as shall consist with 
the interests and permanent welfare of my 
kingdoms. 

“ Resolved, nemine contradicente, 

“ That an humble address be presented to 
his majesty, to return his majesty the thanks 
of this nouse, for his most gracious answer to 
their address, presented to his maje^ on Fri- 
day last, and for the assurances his majesty 
has most graciously been pleased to give them, 
of his intention, in pursuance of the advice of 


this house, to take such measures as ahali ap- 
pear most conducive to t^e restoration of har- 
mony between Great Britain and the revolted 
colonies ; and that his edbrts shall be directed 
in the most e^ectual manner against our Eu- 
ropean enemies, until such a peace can be 
obtained as shall consist with the permanent 
welfare and prosperity of his kingdoms : this 
house being convinced that nothmg can, in 
the present circumstances of this country, so 
essentially promote those great objects of his 
majesty’s paternal care for his people, as the 
measures which his fiuthfiil commons have 
most humbly recommended to his majesty. 

“ Ordered, That the said address be present- 
ed,” &c. 

I “ Resolved, That after the solemn declara- 
tion of the opinion of this house, in their hum- 
ble addres^ presented to his majesty on Friday 
last, and his majesty’s assurance of his gra- 
cious intention in pursuance of their advice, 
to take such measures as shall appear to his 
majesty to be most conducive to the restoration 
of harmony between Great Britain and the re- 
volted colonies, so essential to the prosperity 
of both, this house will consider as enemies to 
his majesty and this country, all those who 
shall endeavour to frustrate nis majesty’s pa- 
ternal care, for the ease and happiness of his 
people, by advising, or by any means attempt- 
ing, the mrther proeecution of offensive war 
on the continent of North America, for the 
purpose of reducing the revolted colonies to 
obedience by force.” 


Colonel Hartley to Dr. Franklin. 

“Soho Square, Feb 88, 1782, 

“ Dear Sir, — As I know how anxious my 
brother is to embrace every opportunity of 
I expressing those sentiments of peace and uni- 
versal philanthropv, which do you both so 
much honour, and of testifying his regard 
for yourself, I am sorry he is not returned to 
town before Mr. Alexander’s departure. His 
absence from town has been occasioned by 
his being obliged to go into Gloucestershire 
for some papers relatmg to family concerns, 
and as I am sure nothing on his part will be 
neglected, towards forwarding the great ob- 
ject of p^ce, I regret his a&ence the less, 
oecause it affirds me an opportunity of say- 
ing how entirely I agree with him in opinion, 
and particularly in me respect and esteem I 
bear to a person who has so ardently wished 
to prevent theefiiision of blood, and the dread- 
ful effects of this fatal and destructive war ; 
a person who wi^ who would have been, per- 
mit me, dear sir, to add, perhaps who is, 
(would the conduct of this country permit him 
with justice to be so) the real, ^e sincere 
friend of it 

** That delusion, founded in folsehood, first 
made this country forget itself; its hcmour. 
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wd its justice, and pursue this accursed and 
destructive war, is certain ; happy will it be 
if the dereliction of it at lajk, shall show that 
its continuance has not already extinguished 
in the breast of America every former degr^ 
of friendship and affection. That reason is 
begmning to return, and this country to see 
its errors, I hope, from a majority of the house 
of commons having yesterday agreed to a re- 
solution against the American wart and I be- 
lieve almost all the people of England are 
against the war. 1 hope this wul lay the 
foundation of peace between the two coun- 
tries, and that the horrors of war may be 
succeeded by lasting and general tranquilli- 
ty. The event is in the h^d of Providence 
alone, but the endeavour to contribute to such 
blessed purposes is not only in the power of 
men, but the attempt carries with it its own re- 
ward. Should success not be the consequence, 
the consciousness of having exerted oneself 
in such a cause will afford the most pleasing 
reflections, and make a man repose in peace 
upon his pillow, whatever may be the dis- 
traction and confusion around him. You, sir, 
feel this in the greatest degree, and may Uiose 
sentiments of justice, of freedom, and liberali- 
ty, which have marked your character, receive 
the reward they so justly merit, and by the 
happy return of a general peace, may such 
sentiments revive in each British and Ameri- 
can breast to the mutual advantage of both 
countries. When I join my name to my bro- 
ther’s, in such a wish and in every expression 
of regard, esteem, and friendship towards your- 
self, permit me to add, though far inferior in 
the power of contributing to that happy event 
to which his abilities, industry, and attention 
to public concerns make him so equal, 1 can- 
not yield even to so near and dear a relation 
the palm of sincerity m and anxiety for pro- 
moting such a desirable purpose. 

“ I am with the greatest respect, dear sir, 
yours most sincerely, 

“W. H. HARTLEY.” 


David Hartley to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Feb. 28. 1782 

“ My deaa Friend, — I have not as yet any 
thing to communicate to you. I have upon 
many occasions recommended the road to 
peace in the most earnest way. I am not 
without hopes. I think I may venture to say 
that the arguments which I have stated have 
made an impression. I have not expected to 
receive the final answer from lord North till 
after the parliamentary arrangements of the 
year are settled. I am just for three or four day^ 
in the country, upon a little business, but up- 
on a furlough, as I may say, with the know- 
le^ of loro North, who, during the budget 
week, cannot possibly want to see me. I 
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have therefore taken that week for a little 
private business in the country, and if lord 
North should happen to wish to see me, my 
brother keeps watch, and is to send express 
for me. Public report will tell you, that on 
Friday last there was a division in the house, 
on an American question, one hundred and 
ninety-four to one hundred and ninety-three. 
/ cannot answer for the dispositions of minis- 
ters, but in point of Justice I ou^ht to say, 
that I think, and as faros Icanptdge from 
the conferences which I have had, that Ihave 
found good dispositions towards peace. I do 
not pledge myself, because 1 may deceived ; 
however that is my opinion ; and 1 say thus 
much lest my silence sliould appear suspi- 
cious and create alienation in other parties. I 
think I have seen good dispositions from the 
first commencement of my conferences on 
peace. My brother sends me word, that Mr. 
Alexander is to return by the next mail, I 
therefore write this to send either by him or at 
least in the same packet I have had much con- 
versation with him, and he will tell you, that 
I have done my utmost to serve the cause of 
peace. I will conclude this with a quotation 
which I have applied to another person in ar- 
gument respecting peace, 

Consulere patric, parcere afflictis, ferA cvde abstinerc, 
Ire tempui dare, orbi quietem, seoulo pacem »uo, 

Hcc luouna virtua,— bac ccelum petitur vid 

God bless you and prosper our pacific endea- 
vours. I shall probably write again to you 
soon. — Your affectionate, 

“D. HARTLEY.” 


EdmuTid Burke, M. P. to Dr. Franklin. 

[In aniwer tn one requesting him to iiegotiato tbo 

exchange of Mr. Laurens for general Burgoyne.] 

‘‘ Dear Sib, — Your most obliging letter de- 
manded an early answer. It has not received 
the acknowledgment which was so justly due 
to it. But Providence has well supplied my 
deficiencies ; and the delay of the answer has 
made it much more satisfactory, than at the 
time of my receipt of your letter I dared to 
promisemyselfitcouldbe. I congratulate you, 
as the friend of America ; I trust, as not the 
enemy of England ; lam sure, as the friend, 
of mankind ; on the resolution of the house 
of commons, carried by a majority of nine- 
teen, at two o'clock this morning in a very 
fuU house. It was the declaration of two 
hundred and thirty-four ; 1 think it was the 
opinion of the whele. I trust it will lead to 
a speedy peace between the two branches of 
the English nation, perhaps to a general 
peace ; and that our happiness may be an in- 
troduction to that of the world at large. 1 
most sincerely congratnlate you on the event. 

I wish 1 ^la aa^ that I bad accomplish^ 
my commission. Difficulties remain. But as 
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Mr. Laurens is released from his confinement, 
md has recovered bis health tolerably, he may 
mat, I hope, without a ^reat deal of incon- 
imience, for the final adjustment of his trou- 
bbssome business. He is an exceedingly ame- 
aUe and bonouraUe man. I am much obliged 
to you for the honour of his acquaintance. 
He speaks of you as I do ; and is perfectly 
sensible of your warm and fnendly interposi- 
tion in his fovour. — I have the honour to be, 
with the highei^ possible esteem ai^ reprd, 
dear sir, your most foithful and obedient hum- 
ble servant, EDMUND BURKE. 

“ London^ Charles^streetj Feb. 28, 1782.” 

“ General Burgoyne presents his best com- 
pliments to you, with his thanks for your 
obliging attentions towards him.” 


Dr. Franklin to Count de Vergennes. 

Pamy, March 1783. 

** Sir, — I received the letter your excel- 
lency did me the honour of writing to me, 
the ^th past, enclosing an official paper on 
the part of the Danish court, relating to the 
burning of some English vessels on the coast 
of Norway, by three American ships. I shall 
not foil to transmit the same immediately to 
the congress, who will, I make no doubt, in- 
quire into the facts alleged, and do thereup- 
on what shall appear to be just and right, it 
being their constant and earnest desire, to 
avoid giving any offence to neutral nations, 
as will appear by their instructions to all arm- 
ed vessels, of which I have the honour to pre- 
sent a copy. 

** In the mean time, as it is natural to ex- 
pect, that those who exact a rigorous obser- 
vation of the laws of nations, when their own 
interest or honour seems afiected, should be 
themselves ready to show an example of their 
own regard for those laws, where the interest 
of others is concerned ; I cannot but hope, the 
court of Denmark will at length attend to a 
demand, long since made by me, but hitherto 
without effect; that they would restore to 
the United States, the value of three vessels 
amounting to fifty thousand pounds sterling. 
These vessels were foir and good prizes, which 
had been made by our ships of war, not on 
the coast of Denmark, but mr distant on the 
high seas, and were sent into Bergen as into 
a port truly neutral, but there, cwitrary to the 
laws of hospitality, as well as the other laws 
of nations, they were forcibly wrested out of 
our hands by the government of that place, 
and d^^ivered back to our enemies. The con- 
gress have not lost sight of this violence, but 
constantly expected justice, from the equity 
and wisdom oi his Danish majesty. — ^1 am 
with the greatest lespects, Sic. 

« a franklin.” 


Wm. Alexander to Dr. Franklin, 

** OtTBNo, Sunday, 9 at night, March 3, 1780. 

“ My dear Sir, — A lthough I expect to see 

f eu in a day or two after this comes to hand, 
cannot let slip the opportunity of Mr. Moore, 
formerly with Mr. Williams, to inform yon 
that the address, in consequence of the ques- 
tion carried on Wednesday, was carried to the 
king by the whole opposition on Friday ; that 
the answer, after the common-place phrases 
and the rep^tion of the substance of the ad- 
dress, was declaring his disposition to comply 
with it ; and that of pushing the war with vi- 
gour against the ancient enemies of the king- 
dom, until a safe and honourable peace could 
be obtained, which was his most earnest wish. 
This is the sense as delivered to me Friday 
evening, by a member present I have seve- 
ral letters for you, which I will deliver on my 
arrival, and can give you a good deal of the 
sentiments of parties in England. I left Lon- 
don yesterday. You will have all our public 
news up to Thursday. The first payment, 
15 per cent., was made on the new loan, Fri- 
day, and stock was got up at two per cent, 
thereafter. Mr. Moore goes away just now, 
so have only time to subscribe myself with 
the most sincere esteem, dear sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, 

“W. ALEXANDER.” 

“ R. R. Livingston. 

“ Pa88y, March 4, 1782. 

“ Sib — Smee I wrote the two short letters 
of which I herewith send you copies, I liave 
been honoured with yours No. 5, j^ted the 
16th December. 

“Enclosed I send copies of two letters 
from M. le Comte de Veigennes, relating to 
certain complaints from Ostend and Copen- 
hagen against our cruisers. I formerly for- 
warded a similar complaint from Portugal, to 
which I have yet received no answer. The 
ambosador of that kingdom frequently teasen 
me for it, I hope now that by your means 
I these kind of amirs will be more easily at- 
tended to ; ill blood and mischief may be 
thereby sometimes prevented. 

“ The marquis de la Fayette was at his re- 
turn hither received by all ranks, with all 
possible distinction. He daily gains in the 
general esteem and auction, and promises to 
be a great man here. He is warmly attach- 
ed to our cause ; we are on the most friendly 
and confidential footi^ with each other, and 
he is really very serviceable to me in my ap- 
plications for additional assistance. 

“ I have done what I could in recommend- 
ing Messieurs Duportail and Gouvion as you 
desired. I did it with pleasure, as I have 
much esteem for them. 

“ I will endeavour to procure a sketch of 
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an emblem for the purpose you mention. — 
Thm puts me in mind of a medal 1 have had 
a mind to strike since the late great event 
you give me an account of, representing the 
United States by figure of an infant Hercules 
in his cradle, strangling the two serpents ; | 
and France, by that of Minerva, sitting by as 
his nurse, with her spear and helmet, and her 
robe sprokled with a few fleurs-de-lis. The 
extinguishing two entire armies in one war, 
is what has rarely if ever happened, and it gives 
a presage of the future force of our growing 
empire. 

“ I thank you much for the newsmpersyou 
have been so kind as to send me. I send also 
to you by every opwrtunity packets of the 
French, Dutch, and English papers. Elnclos- 
ed is the last Courier of Euripe^ wherein you 
will find a late curious debate on continuing 
the war with America, which the minister 
carried in the affirmative, only by his own 
vote. It seems the nation is sick of it : but 
the king is obstinate. There is a change 
made of the American secretary^ and another 
talked of in the room of lord ^ndwich : but 
I suppose we have no reason to desire such 
changes. If the king will have a war with 
us, his old servants are as well for us, as any 
he is likely to put in their placea The mi- 
nistry you will see declare, that their war in 
America is for the future to be only defensive. 

I hope we shall be too prudent to have the 
least dependence on this declaration ; it is on- 
ly thrown out to lull us. For depend upon it 
the king hates us cordially^ and will be con^ 
tent with nothing short of our extirpation. 

“ I shall be glad to receive the account you 
are preparing of the wanton damages done 
our possessions. I wish you could also fur- 
nish me with one, of the barbarities commit- 
ted on our people. They may both be of ex- 
cellent use on certain occasions. I received 
the duplicate of your No. FV. in cypher. — 
Hereafter I wish you would use that which 
those instructions were written, that relate to 
the future peace. I am accustomed to that, and 
I think it very good, and more convenient in 
the practice. 

“ The friendly disposition of this court to- 
wards us continues. We have sometimes press- 
ed a little too hard, expecting and demanding, 
perhaps, more than we ought, and have usm 
improper arguments, whimi may have occa- 
sioned a little dissatisfaction, but it has not I 
been lasting. In my opinion, the surest way | 
to obtain liberal aid from others, is vigorous- 
ly to help ourselves. People fear assisting 
the negligent, the indolent, and the careless, 
lest the aids they afford should be lost. I 
know we have done a great deal ; but it is 
said we are apt to be supine after a little suc- 
cess, and too backward in furnishing our con- 
tingents. This is really a generous nation, 
fond of glory, and particularly that of protec^ 


ing the (pressed. Trade is not the admira- 
ration dr the noblesse, who always govern 
here. Telling them their commerce ^l be 
advantaged by our success, and that it is their 
interest to help u^ seems as much as to say, 
help us, and we shall not be obliged to you. 
Such indiscreet and improper language has 
been sometimes held here by some of our peo- 
ple, and produced no good consequence. 

** The constant harmony subsisting between 
the armies df the two nations in America, is 
a circumstance that has afforded me infinite 
pleasure. It should be carefblly cultivated ; 
I hope nothing will happen to disturb it The 
French officers who have returned to France 
this winter, speak of our people in the hand- 
somest and kindest manner, and there is a 
strong desire in many of the young nobility 
to go over to fight for us ; there is no restrain- 
ing some of them; and several changes 
among the officers of their army have lately 
taken place in consequence. 

“ You must be so sensible of the utility of 
maintaining a perfect good understanding 
with the chevalier de la Luzerne, that I need 
say notliing on that head. The i^airs of a 
distant people in any court of Europe, will al- 
ways be much affected by the representations 
of the minister of that court residing among 
them. 

“ We have great quantities of supplies of 
all kinds ready here to be sent over, and 
which would have been on their way before 
this time, if the unlucky loss of the transports 
that were under M. de Guichen, and other 
demands for more ships, had not created a 
difficulty to find freijrat for them. I hope, 
however, that you will receive them with the 
next convoy. 

“The accounts we have of the economy in- 
troduced by Mr. Morris, begins to be of ser- 
vice to us here, and will by d^ees (^iate 
the inconvenience that an opinion of our dis- 
orders and mismanagements had occasioned. 

I inform him by this conveyance of the mo- 
ney aids we shall have this year. The sum 
is not so great as we could wish ; and we 
must so much the more exert ourselves. A 
small increase of industry in every American 
male and female, with a^small diminution of 
luxury, would produce a sum flir superior to 
all we con hope to beg or borrow fi-om all our 
fnends in Europe. 

“ There are now near a thousand of our 
brave fellows prisoners in England, many of 
whom have patiently endured the hardi^ips 
of that confinement, sm^eral years, resistii^ 
every temptation to serve our enemiesL Will 
not your late great advantages put it in your 
power to do something for their relief? ^e 
tiender supply I have been able to aftbrd 
of a shilling a week to each, fortheir greater 
comfiMt during the winter, amounts weel^ 
to near jSSO steriing. An exchange wooul 
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make so many of our countirmen happy, add 
to onratren^, and diminish our expense. — 
But our privateers who cruise in Europe, will 
not be at the trouble of bringing in their pri- 
soners, and I have none to exchange for them. 

“ Generals Cornwallis and Arnold, are both 
arrived in England. It is reported that the 
former in all his conversations, di^our^es 
the prosecution of the war in America ; if so 
he will of course be out of favour. We hear 
much of audiences given to the latter, and of 
his being present at councils. He seems to 
mix as naturally with that polluted court as 
pitch with tar ; there is no being in nature 
too base for them to associate with, provided 
he may be thought capable of serving their 
purposes. 

“ You desire to know whether any inter- 
cepted letters of Mr. Deane have been pub- 
lisned in Europe ? I have seen but one in the 
English papers, that to Mr. Wadsworth, and 
none in any of the French and Dutch papers, 
but some may have been printed that have 
not fallen in my way. There is no doubt of 
their being all genuine. His conversations 
since his return from America, have, as I 
have been informed, gone j^adually more 
and more into that style, andat length came 
to an open vindication of Arnold’s conduct, 
and within these few days he has sent me a 
letter of twenty full pages, recapitulating 
those letters, and threatening to write and 
publish an acqount of the treatment he has 
received from congress, &c. He resides at 
Ghent, is distressed both in mind and in 
circumstances, raves and writes abundance, 
and I imagine it will end in his going over to 
join his friend Arnold in England. 1 had an 
exceeding good opinion of him when he acted 
with me, and I believe he was then sincere 
and hearty in our cause. But he is changed, 
and his character ruined in his own country 
and in this, so that 1 see no other but England 
to which he can now retire. He says we 
owe him about jC12,000 sterling, and his great 
complaint is, that we do not settle his ac- 
counts and pay him. Mr. Johnson having 
declined the service, I proposed engaging Mr. 
Searle to undertake it, but Mr. Deane ob- 
ject^ to him as being his enemy. In my 
opinion he was, for that reason, even fitter for 
the service of Mr. Deane, since accounts are 
of a mathematical nature, and cannot be 
changed by an enemv, while that enemy’s 
testimony, that he han found them well sup- 
ported by authentic vouchers, would have 
weighed more tiian the same testimony from 
a friend. 

** With regard to n^tiations for a peace, 
I see but lit&e probabinty of their bei^ en- 
tered upon seriously this year, unless the 
English minister hM fiiil^ in raising his 
fu^ which it is said he has secured, so that 
we must provide frsr another campaign, in 


which I hope God will continue to favour us, 
and humble our cruel and haughty enemies ; 
a circumstance which, whatever Mr. Deane 
may say to the contrary, will give pleasure to 
all Europe. 

“This year opens well by the reduction of 
Port Mahon, the garrison prisoners of war, 
and we are not wiSiout hopes, that Gibraltar 
may soon follow. A few more signal suc- 
cesses in Americ^ will do much towards re- 
ducing our enemies to reason. 

“ Your expressions of good opinion with re- 
gard to me, and wishes of my continuance in 
this employment, are very obliging. As long 
as the congress think I can be useful to our 
affiiirs, it is my duty to obey their order; but 
1 should be happy to see them better execut- 
ed by another, and myself at liberty ; enjoy- 
ing, before I quit the stage of life, some 
small degree of leisure and tranquillity. — 
With great esteem, &.c. 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


To the same. 

“ Pa88Y, March 9, 1782 

“ SiE, — I have just received the honour of 
yours, dated January the 7th. Your commu- 
nication of the sentiments of congress with re- 
spect to many points that may come under 
consideration in a treaty of peace, gives me 
great pleasure, and the more as they agree so 
perfectly with my own opinions, and nimish 
me with additional arguments in their support. 
1 shall be more particular on this subject in 
my next ; for having notice from captam Bar- 
ry last night, that he will not go to Brest, as I 
expected, to take in some of our goods, but 
will sail immediately on the return of tlie post, 
which sets out to-day; I am obliged to be short. 
You will see in the enclosed newspapers, the 
full debate in the house of commons, on the 
subject of declining the war with North Ame- 
rica. By private advices, I learn, that the 
whole opposition, now become the majority, 
went up in a body with the address to the king, 
who answered that he would pay a due re- 
gard to the advice of his faithful commons, 
and employ bis forces with more vigour 
against the ancient enemies of the nation, or 
to that purpose ; and that orders were imme- 
diately given for taking up a great number 
of large transports, among which are many 
old India ships, whence it is conjectured that 
they intend some great effort in the West In- 
dies, and perhaps mean to carry off their 
troops and stores from New York and Charles- 
ton. I hope however, that we shall no^ in 
expectation of this, relax in our preparations 
for the approaching campaign. 

** I will procure the books you write for, 
and send them as soon as possible. 
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“ Present my duty to the con^fress, and be- 
lieve me to be, with sincere esteem, dtc. 

“ a FRANKUN.” 


Prom David Hartley, Esq, 

** London, March 11, 178S. 

Mv DEAR Friend, — Mr. Digges, who 
will deliver this to you, informs me, that hav- 
ing been applied to for the purpose of com- 
municating with Mr. Adams, on the subject 
of his commission for treating of peace, he is 
now setting out for Amsteixkm, and that he 
intends afterwards to go to Paris to wait upon 
you. I understand the occasion to have ari- 
sen, by some mention having been made in 
parliament by general Conway, of persons not 
far off having authority to treat of peace, 
which was supposed to allude to Mr. Adams, 
and some friends of his in London. Ministry 
were therefore induced to make some inqui- 
ries themselves. This is what I am informed 
of the matter. When the proposal was made 
to Mr. Digges he consulted me, I believe from 
motives of caution, that he might know what 
ground he had to stand upon ; but not in the 
least apprised that I had been in any degree 
in course of corresponding with you on the 
subject of negotiation. As I had informed 
the ministry from you, that other persons be- 
sides yourself were invested with powers of 
treating, I have nothing to say against their 
consulting the several respective parties. That 
is their own concern. I shall at all times 
content myself with observing the duties of 
my own conduct, attending to all circum- 
stances with circumspection, and then leav- 
ing the conduct of others to their own reasons. 

I presume that ministry have only done what 
others would have done in their situation, to 
procure the most ample information that the 
case will admit. I rest contented to act in 
ray own sphere, and if ray exertions can be ap- 
plied to any public good, I shall always be 
ready to take my part with sincerity and zeal. 
— I am, my dear friend, your ever affectionate, 
“D. HARTLEY.” 


From the same. 

“ London, March 12, 1782. 

“ My dear Friend,— Enclosed with this I 
transmit to you the public parliamentary pro- 
ceeding respecting the American war. If you 
will compare these proceedings with some 
others in several of the counties of this king- 
dom, about two years ago, you will at once see 
the reason why many persons, who from prin- 
ciples of genem and enlarged philanthropy do 
most certainly wish universal peace to man- 
kind, yet seem restrained in their mode of en- 
deavoring to obtain that object We must ac- 
commodate our endeavours to practicabilities, 
in the strong hope, that if the work of peace 
* VOL.L...3G 


was once begun, it would soon become gene- 
ral. Patiiament having declared their senti- 
ments by their public proceedings ; a general 
bill will soon pM to enable administration to 
treat with America, and to conclude. As to 
the sincerity of ministry, that will be judgfed 
of by their conduct in any treaty. The Srst 
object is to procure a meeting of qualified and 
authoriaed persons. You have told me that 
four persons are impowered by a special com- 
mission to treat of peace. Are we to under- 
stand that each separately has power to con- 
clude, or in what manner ? The four persons 
whom you have mentioned are in fourdi^rent 
parts of the world, viz. three of them in hos- 
tile states, and the fourth under circumstan- 
ces very peculiar for a negotiator. When I 
told Mr. Laurens that his name was in the 
commission, I found him entirely ignorant of 
every circumstance relating to it I under- 
stand that the ministry will be ready to pro- 
ceed towards opening a negotiation as soon as 
the bill shall pass, a^ therefore it is neces- 
sary to consult of time, and place, and man- 
ner, and persons, on each side. The negotia- 
tion itself will speak the rest 1 have been 
informed that some gentlemen in this country 
(notin administration) have lately entered into 
a correspondence with Mr. Adams, relating to 
his commission of treating for peace, and 3iat 
their previous inquiries having been spoken 
of in public, the ministry have been induced 
to make seme inmiiry themselves from Mr. 
Adams, on that subject. In whatever way a 
fair treaty may be opened, by whomsoever or 
with whomsoever, I shall heartily wirii good 
success to it for the common good and peace 
of mankind. I know these to be your senti- 
ments, and I am confident that they will ever 
remain so, and hope that you will Wieve the 
same of me. D. HARTLEY.” 


To the same. 

“ London, March 21, 1782. 

“ My dear Friend, — You will have heard, 
before this can reach you, that lord North 
declared yesterday in the house of commoni^ 
that his majesty intended to change his mi- 
nisters. The house is a^umed for a few 
days, to give time for the formation of a new 
ministry. Upon this occasion therefore I must 
apply to you, to know whether you would 
wish me to transfer the late negotiation to 
the successors of the late ministry ; in these 
terms ; (vide yours to me of January 15, 1782,) 
viz. ‘that you are impowered by a special 
commission to treat of peace whenever a ne- 
gotiation for that purpose shall be opened. 
That it must always be understood, that it is 
to be in conjunction wifti your allies, con- 
formable to the solemn treaties made witii 
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them. That the formal acknowledgment of 
the Independence of America is not made ne- 
cesimry.’ And may I add, that upon these 
terms you are disposed to enter into a nego- 
tiation. It is not known who will succeed 
the late ministry, but from the circumstances 
which preceded its dissolution, we are to 
hope that they will be disposed to enter into 
a negotiation of peace, upon fair and honour- 
able terms. I have no doubt that there were 
some persons in the late ministry of that dis- 
position. 

“I told you in my last letters to you, of the 
11th and 12th instant, that I had received in- 
formation, whilst I was in the course of cor- 
respondence with the ministry myself, on the 
subject of peace ; that some part of the minis- 
try were transmitting some communications 
or inquiries upon that subject with Mr. 
Adams, unknown to me. I had informed the 
ministry from you, the names of the four per- 
sons impowered to treat. I saw the minister 
upon the occasion (I should now call him the 
late minister.) I took the liberty of giving 
him my opinion upon the matter itself. So 
far OB It related personally to me, I expressed 
myself fully to him, that there was no occa- 
sion that such a step should have been taken 
unknown to me, for that I was very free to 
confess, that if they thought my partiality to- 
wards peace was so strong that they could 
drive a better bargain through another chan- 
nel, I could not have any right of exclusion 
upon them. I relate this to you, because I 
would wish to have you make a correspond- 
ing application to your own case. If you 
shoula think that my strong desire for peacsy 
although most laudable and virtuous in itself 
should mislead me, and that my being as you 
may suppose misled, may be of any prejudice 
to the cause committed to your trust, I desire 
by no means to embarrass your free conduct, 
by any considerations of private or personal 
regard to myself. Having said thus much, I 
will now add, that I am not unambitious of 
the office of a peace maker; that I flatter 
myself the very page which I now am writ- 
ing will bear full testimony from both sides, 
of the impartiality of my conduct And I 
will add once more, what I have often said 
and repeated to each side, viz. that no fallacy 
or deception, knowing, or suspecting it to be 
such, shall ever pass through my hands. 

“ Believe me, I sympathize most co^ially 
and sincerely with you, in every anxiety of 
yours for peace. I hope things are tending 
(although not without rubs) yet in the main, 
to that end — soon ! as soon as the course of 
human life may be expected to operate on the 
great scale and course of national events, or 
rather in the creation and establishment of a 
new world. I am sometimes tempted to 
think myself in patient expectation, the elder 
sage of the two; I say the elder, not the bet- 
ter. D. HARTLEY.” 


T. Digges to Ih\ Franklin. 

“ Amstkrdjlm, March 22, 1782. 

Sir, — I left England a few days back, and 
until my conversation and some consultations 
with Mr. Adams, on a matter which will be 
mentioned to you by him, and more particu- 
larly explained in this letter, my determina- 
tion was to have seen you, as well on tliat 
business as on a matter of much consequence 
to my private reputation. I feel the disad- 
vantage under which I labour, when writ- 
ing to you on a matter, which cannot be ex- 
plained or cleared up but by personal conver- 
sation. I do not g i ve up my intended purpose 
of personally speaking to you ; but it being 
found better and more convenient to my pur- 
pose to return immediately hence to England, 
and from thence to Paris, in preference of go- 
ing first to Paris, it must be unavoidably de- 
layed for some days. 

“ It would take up more than the length of 
a letter to explain the whole opening and 
progression of a matter, I am here upon, 
which was and is meant to be jointly com- 
municated to you with Mr. Adams ; I will 
therefore take the liberty to give you an ab- 
breviation of it in as few words as I can. 

“ About a fortnight ago a direct requisition 
from ministry, through lord Beauchamp, was 
made to Mr. K. Penn, to know if he could as- 
certain that any person or persom in Europe 
were commissioned by congress to treat for 
peace, whether they were now willing to 
avail themselves of such commission, and of 
the present sincere disposition in ministry to 
treat, and whether they would receive an ap- 
pointed commissioner to speak for a truce, 
and mention a place /or the meeting, 

“ Mr. Penn’s referring lord Beauchamp to 
me, as knowing the nature of Mr. Adams’s 
former commission, was the sole cause of my 
being privy to or a party in the matter. I hod 
various meetings with lord Beauchamp in 
company with Mr. Penn on the subject ; the 
TOrticular memorandums of which, and lord 
Beauchamp’s statement of what the ministry 
wanted to obtain, together with every other 
circumstance relative to the matter, I regu- 
larly consulted Mr. Laurens and Mr. D. Hart- 
ley upon ; and the result was, my taking the 
journey hither, and to Paris, in order to put 
the questions (as they are before stated from 
lord R to Mr. Penn) and to bring an answer 
thereto. I am well convinced by lord Beau- 
champ’s pled^ of his personal honour, as well 
as from Mr. Hartley’s telling me he knew 
the matter to come directly m)m lord North 
(for he visited him more than once to ascer- 
tain the fact), that it is a serious and sincere 
requisition from ministry, and that they will 
immediately take steps to open a treaty, pro- 
vided I go teck with assurances, that there is 
a power vested in Americans in Europe to 
treat and conclude, and that they are willing 
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to avail themselves of such power when pro- 
perly applied to. 

“I have stated the whole transaction to 
Mr. Adams, read every memorandum I had 
made, informed him of every circumstance 
I knew, and when I put the questions (as 
they are before stated from lord Beauchamp 
to Mr. Penn) he replied, ‘ that there were 
certainly commissioners in Europe, of which 
body he was one, who had powers to treat 
conclude upon peace ; tnat he believed 
them willing to enter into such a treaty, pro- 
vided a proper offer was made ; but that no 
questions, now or to be made in future, could 
be answered by him, without previously con- 
sulting his colleii^ues, and afterwards ac- 
quainting the ministers of the belligerent 
powers thereof.’ Mr. Adams recommended, 
that any future questions might be made di- 
rectly to you, for that the present, as well as 
any subsequent propositions, would be imme- j 
diately communicated to you and nwnsieur de 
Vergennes. 

“His answers to my questions were nearly 
what I foretold and expected ; and is substan- 
tially what lord Beauchamp seemed so anxious 
to procure. When I relate this ^swer to his 
lordship, my business will be finished in that 
quarter. I will here explain to you ray only 
motive for being a messenger, from him whom 
I had never known nor been in company with 
before. It will enable me to say, 1 have done 
one favour for you, and I claim of you another, 
viz. to obtain a restoration of my papers from 
lord Hillsborough’s office, which were, in a 
most illegal and unjustifiable manner, seized 
from me near a twelvemonth ago, and are yet 
withheld, notwithstanding the personal appli- 
cations for them from lord Coventry, lord Nu- 
gent, and Mr. Jackson, each of whom have 
explained the injury, and very extraordinary 
mischief the want of my papers for so long a 
time has, and is now doing me. 

“ On my first conversation with Mr. Adams, 
I had concluded to go to you, partly by his ad- 
vice to do so ; but as the expense of two jour- 
nies, where one may serve, is of some import 
to me, and from supposmg your answer would 
be substantidly the same as that from Mr. 
Adams, I have thought it better to go back 
immediately to London, and then set out for 
Paris, with the probability of being able to bear 
my papers. 

“ I will take the liberty to trouble you with 
another letter, if any thing occurs <m my arri- 
val in London. 1 am to leave this with Mr. 
Adams for forwardance ; and for the present, 
I have only to beg a line acknowledging the 
receipt of it If your letter is put under a 
cover to Mr. StodtMe^ Bookseller , PiccadU- 
Itfj London^ it wiM the more readily get to 
hand. — ^I am, with great respect, sir, your 
very obedient servant, T. DIGGED” 

« P. 8. On my last visit to Blr. Adams, Fri- 


day evening, to explain to him the substance 
of the foregoing letter, and ask his forward- 
ance of it to you, we had some farther con- 
versation on the matter, the ultimate con- 
clusion of which was, that it was thought bet- 
ter I did not send the annexed letter to you, 
or mention my business with him, until my 
going in person from England. Mr. Adams’s 
reasons were these. That if I made the com- 
munication thefi, he should be necessitated to 
state the matter in a long letter to you and 
others of his colleagues; that the matter as 
it then stood was not of such importance but 
he could save himself the trouble of the expla- 
nation ; and that as he recommended any fu- 
ture questions or applications to be made di- 
rectly to you, your situation making it more 
convenient sooner to inform the French court 
thereof, he thought my letter had better be 
postponed, and the substance of it given in 
person as soon as 1 could possibly get from 
London to Paris. 1 acquiesced, though reluc- 
tantly, and having thought much on the matr 
ter, on my journey hither, I have at length 
determined to forward the foregoing letter 
with this postscript, and at the same time to 
inform Mr. Adams of my exact feelings on the 
matter, viz. that nw wishes and intentions, 
which, when I left England, were to see, ami 
make known the matter to you ; that through 
Mr. Hartley, or some other channel, you must 
hear that I had been at Amsterdam, and my 
seemingly turning my back upon you might 
be thought oddly of ; and finally, that I could 
not answer for carrying the enclosure from 
Mr. Hartley back to England, not knowing the 
consequence it might be of 1 hope and Uiink 
I have done right in this matter. The pur- 
se for my moving in the business I went to 
r. A. upon, has, I own, been with a double 
view of serving myself in a matter of much 
consequence to me ; for after delivering the 
explanations 1 carry, 1 can with some degree 
of right, and a very great probability of success, 
claim as a gratuity for the trouble and expense 
1 have been at, the restoration of my papers ; 
the situation of which I have already explained 
to lord Beauchamp, in order to get him to be 
a mover for them, and I have very little doubt, 
that a few days will restore them to me, and 
give me an opportunity to speedily speak to 
you (HI a matter which gives me much unea^ 
siness, vexation, and pain. Excuse the hurry 
in which I write, for I am very near the 
riod of embarkation. Paul Wentworth em- 
barked this day for England, 1 trod on his 
heels chief of the w^ frcm the Hague, which 
he left suddenly. General Fawcett is on his 
road hence, to Hanover. 

** Ostend, 2ldth March.^ 

John Adams to Dr. Franklin* 

" Tbb HAacB, March 96, 1789. 

Snt,— One day last week, 1 received at 
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Amiterdam, a card from Diffsfes, enclosing 
' two letters to me from DavidHartley. The 
card desired to see me, npon basiness of im- 
portance ; and the letters from Mr. Hartley 
contained an assarance, that to his knowledge, 
the bearer came from the highest authority. 
I answered the card, that in the pre^nt situa- 
tion of afrairs here, and elsewhere, it was im- 
possible for me to see any one from England 
without witness ; but if he were willing to see 
me in presence of Mr. Thaxter, my secretary, 
and that I should communicate whatever he 
should say to me to Dr. Franklin and the 
compte de Vergennes, I should wait for him at | 
home at ten o^clock ; but that I had rather he 
should go to Paris without seeing me, and 
communicate what he had to say to Dr. 
Franklin, whose situation enabled him to 
consult the court without loss of time. At 
ten, however, he came, and told me a Icmg 
story about consultations with Mr. Penn, Mr. 
Hartley, lord Beauchamp, and at last lord 
North, by whom he was finally sent, to in- 
quire of me, if I or any other had authority to 
treat with Great Britain of a truce. I an- 
swered, that * I came to Europe with full 
powers to make peace, that those powers had 
been announced to the public upon my arri- 
val, and continued in force until last summer, 
when congress sent a new commission, con- 
taining the same powers to four arsons, 
whom I named : that if the king of England 
were my father, and I the heir apparent to 
his throne, I could not advise him ever to 
think of a truce, because it would be but a 
real war, under a simulated appearance of 
tranquillity, and would end in another open 
and bloody war, without doing any real good 
to any of the p^ea* 

“ He said, that ‘ tJie ministry would send 
Bome person of consequence over, perhaps 
general Conway, but they were apprehensive 
UNLt he would be ill treated or exposed.' I 
said, ^ that if they resolved upon such a mea- 
sure, I had rather they would send imme- 
diately to Dr. Franklin, because of his situa- 
tion, near the French court. But there was 
no doubt, if they sent any respectable per- 
sonage, properly authorized, who should come 
to treat honourably, he would be treated with 
great respect; but that if he came to me, I 
oould give him no opinion upon any thing, 
without consulting my colleagues, and should 
reserve a rirtt of communicating every thing 
to them, and to our allies.* 

**He then saul, that *hi8 mission was 
finished : that Ihe fact to be ascertained was 
simply, that there was a commission in Europe 
to treat and conclude: butthat there was not 
one pemon in Great Britain who could affirm 
or prove that there was such a commission, 
althou^ it had been anmnuiced in the ga- 
zettes.^ 

1 desired him, and he prooiised me, not 


to mention Mr. Laurens to the ministry with- 
out his consent, (and without informing him, 
that it was impossible he should say any 
thing in the businesi^ because he knew no- 
thing of our instructions) because, although 
it was possible that his being in such a com- 
mission might induce them to release him, 
yet it was iQso possible it n^ht render them 
more difficult, concerning his exchange. 

“ The picture he gives of the situation of 
things in England is gloomy enough for them. 
The distresses of the people, and the distrac- 
tions in administration and parliament, are 
such as may produce any effect almost that 
can be ima^ned. 

** The omy use of all this I think is, to 
strike decisive strokes at New York and 
Charleston. There is no position so ad- 
vantageous for negotiation, as when we have 
all an enemy’s army prisoners. I must beg 
the favour of you, sir, to send me, by one of 
the count de vergennes’s couriers, to the due 
de la Vauguion, a copy in letters of your peace 
instructions. I have not been able to decy- 
pher one quarter part of mine. Some mis- 
take has certainly been made. 

“ Ten or eleven cities of Holland have de- 
clared themselves in favour of American In- 
dependence ; and it is expected that to-day 
or to-morrow, this province will take the de- 
cisive resolution of admitting me to my au- 
dience. Perhaps some of the other provinces 
may delay it for three or four weeks. But 
the prince has declared, friat he has no hopes 
of resisting the torrent, and therefore, that he 
shall not attempt it The due de la Vaugui- 
on has acted a very friendly and honourable 
part in this business, without, however, doing 
any ministerial act in it 

“With great respect, I have the honour to 
be, sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, J. ADAMS.” 

“ Robert R. Livingston. 

" Pabby, March 30, 1782. 

“ Sir, — The newspapers which I send you, 
by this conveyance, will acquaint you with 
what has since my last passed in parliament. 
You will there see a copy of the bill brought 
in by the attorney-general, for impowermg 
the king to make peace with the colonies. 
They still seem to flatter themselves with 
the idea of dividing us ; and rather tlian name 
the congress, they impower him generally to 
treat with any body or bodies of men, or any 
perem or persons, djro. They are here like- 
wise endeavouring to get us to treat separate- 
ly from France, at w same time they are 
tempting France to treat separately from us, 
eouemy without the least cnance ot success. 

I have been drawn into a omrespoodence on 
this salijeot, which you shall have with my 
next 1 send you alitor of Mr. Adams’s, just 
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received, which shows also that they are 
weary of the war, and would get out of it if 
they knew how. They had not then received 
certain news of the loss of St Christopher’s, 
which will probably render them still more 
disposed to peace. I see that a bill is also 
passing throu^ the house of commons for the 
exchange of me American prisoners, the pur- 
port of which I do not yet know. 

^ In my last I promi^ to be more particu- 
lar with respect to the points you mentioned 
as proper to be insistea on in the treaty of 
peace. My ideas on those points, I assure you, 
are full as strong as yours. I did intend to 
have given you my reasons for some addition, 
and if the treaty were to be held on your side 
the water, I would do it : otherwise it seems, 
on second thoughts, to be unnecessary, and if 
my letters should be intercepted may be in- 
convenient Be assured I shall not willingly 
give up any important right or interest of our 
country ; and unless this campaign should af- 
ford our enemies some considerable advantage, 

I hope more may be obtained than is yet ex- 
pected. 

“ Our affairs generally go on well in Eu- 
rope. Holland has been slow, Spain slower, 
but time will I hope smooth away all difficul- 
ties. Let us keep up, not only our courage, 
but our vigilance ; and not be laid asleep by 
the pretended half peace the English make 
with us without asking our consent. We 
cannot be safe while they keep armies in our 
country. — With great esteem I have the ho* 
nour to be, sir, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To John Adams 

“ PAWsr, March 31. 1782. 

“Sir, — I received yours of the 10th in- 
stant, and am of opinion with you, that the 
English will evacuate New York and Charles- 
ton, as the troops there, after the late resolu- 
tions of parliament, must be useless, and are 
necessary to defend their remaining islands, 
where they have not at present more than 
three thousand men. The prudence of this 
operation is so obvious, that I think they can 
hardly miss it ; otherwise, I own, that consi- 
dering their conduct for several years past, it 
is not reasoning consequentially to conclude 
they will do a ming, because the doing it is 
required by common sense. 

“ Yours of the 26th is just come to hand : 
I thank you for the communication of Digges’s 
message. He has also sent me a long letter, 
with two from Mr. Hartley. I shall see M. 
de VerTOnnes to-morrow, and will acquaint 
you wi£ every thing material that posm on 
tfaesulnect the ministry by whom Digges 
pretends to be sent being changed, we shall, 
by waiting a little, see what tone will be 
36 


taken by their successors. You shall' have a 
copy of the instructions by the next courier. 
I congratulate you cordially on the progress 
you have made among those slow peoide. 
Slow however as they are, Mr. Jay finds nis^ 
much slower. By an American, who goes 
in about ten days to Holland, 1 shall send 
you a packet of correspondence with Mr. 
Hartley, though it amounts to little. — With 
great esteem, 1 have the honour to be your 
excellency’s most obedient and most humble 
servant B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ David Hartley, 

“ Pauv, March 31, 17^. 

“ Dear Sm, — 1 have just received your fa- 
vours of March 11 and 12, forwarded to me 
by Mr. Digges, and another of the 21 st, per 
post I congratulate you on the returning 
good disposition of your nation towards Ame- 
rica, which appears in the resolutions of par- 
liament, that you have sent me; and 1 hope 
the change of your ministry will be attended 
with salutary effects. I continue in the same 
sentiments expressed in my former letters; 
but as I am but one of five in the commis- 
sion, and have no knowledge of the sentiments 
of the others, what has passed between us is 
to be considered merely as private conversa- 
tion. The five persons are Messrs. Adams, 
Jay, Laurens, Jefferson, and myself ; and in 
case of the death or absence or any, the re- 
mainder have power to act or conclude. I 
have not written to Mr. Laurens, having con- 
stently expected him here, but shall write to 
him next post ; when I shall also write more 
fully to you, having now only time to add, that 
I am ever with great esteem and affection, 
dear sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ General Washington. 

“ Passy, April 2, 1782. 

“ Sir, — I received duly the honour of your 
letter, accompanying the capitulation of gen. 
Cornwallis. All the world agree that no ex- 
pedition was ^ver better planned or better 
executed ; it has made a great addition to the 
military reputation you had already acquired, 
and brightens that glory that surrounds your 
name, and that must accompany it to our 
latest posterity. No news could poasibly 
make me more happy. The infent Hercules 
has now strolled the two serpeutsf that atr 
tacked him in his cradle, and 1 trust his fu- 
ture history will be answerable. 

“This will be presented to you by the 
count de Segur. He is son of the marquis 

*8pain. 

t Alladiof to a medal atmek commemorative of tbe 
aorrender of the two British armte* under BurfovM 
and Comwallia, Oct. 17, 1777, and Oct. 19, 1781. 
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de S^gur, minuter of war, and our verjf good i 
friend : but I need not claim vour regard to I 
the young gentleman on that score; hisi 
emiible {ursonal qualities, his very sensible 
conversation, and his zeal for the cause of ii- 
bertv, will obtain and secure your esteem, and 
be better recommendation than any 1 can 
give him. 

** The Elnglish seem not to know either how 
to continue me war, or to make oeace with us. 
Instead of entering into a rej^lar treaty, for 
putting an end to a contest mey are tired of, 
they have voted in parliament that the re- 
covery of America by force is impracticable, 
tl^t an offensive war aminst us ought not to 
be continued, and that wTioever advises it shall 
be deemed an enemy to his country. 

“Thus the garrisons of New York and 
Charlestown, if continued there, must sit still, 
being only allowed to defend themselves. 
The ministry, not understivnding or approving 
this making of peace by halves, have quitted 
their places, but we have no certain account 
here who is to succeed them, so that the mea- 
sures likely to be taken are yet uncertain ; 
probablv we shall know something of them 
nefore me marquis de la Fayette takes his de- 
parture. There are grounds for good hemes 
however; but T think we should not therefore 
relax in our prep^tions for a vigorous cam- 
paign, as that nation is subject to sudden fluc- 
tuations ; and though somewhat humiliated at 
present, a little success in the West Indies 
may dissipate their present fears, recall their 
natural insolence, and occasion the interrup- 
tion of negotiation, and a continuance of the 
war. We have great stores purchased here 
for the use of your army, which will be sent 
as soon as transports can be procured for them 
to go under gow convoy. 

“ My best wishes always have, and always 
will attend you, being with the greatest and 
most sincere esteem and respect, sir, your 
excellency's most obedient, and most humble 
servant, B. FRANKUN.” 


“ jfb David Hartley. 

" PAwy, April 5, 1782. 

Mt obar Funmn, — I wrote a few lines to 
you the Slat past, and promised to write more 
fully. On perusing again your letters of the 
11th, 12th, and 21^ I do not And any notice 
taken of one from me, dated February 16. I 
^erefore now send you a (^y made from it 
in the press. The uncertainty of free trans- 
missioa discourages a flree communication of 
mtm^nts on these important afiairs ; but the 
inutility of discussion between persons, one of 
whom 18 not authorized but in conjunctioo 
with others, and the other not authorized at 
all, as well as the obvious inconveniences that 
may attend such previous handling of points, 
that are to be coB^ered, when we oome to 


treat regijlarly, are with me a still more ef- 
fectual discouragement, and determine me to 
waive that part of the correspondence. As 
to Digge^ I have no confidence in him, nor 
in any thing he says, or may say, of his being 
sent by ministers. Nor will I ^ve any com- 
munication with him, except in receiving and 
considering the justification of himself, which 
he pretends he shall be able and intends to 
maxe, for his excessive draffs on me, on ac- 
count of the relief I have ordered to the pri- 
soners, and his embezzlement of the money. 
You justly observe in yours of the 12th, that 
the first object is to procure a * meeting of 
qualified ana authorized persons,* and that you 
understand ministiy will be ready to pro- 
ceed towards opening a negotiation as soon as 
the bin shall p^ and therefore it is necessa- 
ry to consult time and place, and manner and 
persons, on each side. This you wrote while 
the old ministry existed. If the new have the 
same intentions, and desire a general peace, 
they may easily discharge Mr. Laurens from 
those engagement^ which make his acting in 
tho commission improper, and except Mr. 
Jefferson, who remains in America, and is not 
expected here, we the commissioners of con- 
gress can easily be got together ready to meet 
yours, at such place as shall be agreed to by 
the powers at war, in order to form the treaty. 
God grant that there may be wisdom enough 
assembled to make, if possible, a peace tlmt 
shall be perpetual, and that the idea of any 
nations being natural enemies to each other, 
may be abolished for the honour of human na- 
ture. 

“With regard to those who may be com- 
missioned from your government, whatever 
personal preferences I may conceive in my 
own mind, it cannot become me to express 
them. I only wish for wise and honest men. 
With such, a peace may be speedily conclud- 
ed. With contentious wranglers the negoti- 
ation may be drawn into length, and finally 
frustrated. 

“ I am pleased to see in the votes and par- 
liamentary speeches, and in your public pa- 
pers, that in mentioning America, the word 
reconciliation is offen used. It certainly 
means more than a mere peace. It is a sweet 
expression. Revolve in your mind, my dear 
friend, the means of bribing about this rc- 
conciliation. When you coiner the injus- 
tice of your war with us, and the barbarous 
manner in which it has been carried on, the 
many suffering families among us from your 
burning of towns, scalping by savages, &c. &c. 
will it not appear to you, that tlwugh a ces- 
sation of the war may be a peace, it may not 
be a reconciliation ? Will not some vduntary 
acts of justice, and even of kindness on your 
part, have excellent effects towards producing 
such a recoftdtowm.^ Can you not fiira 
means of repairing in some degree those in- 
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juries? You liave in England and Ireland, 
twelve Iiundred of our pe^e prisoners, who 
have for years bravely suTOren all the hard- 
ships of Uuit confinement, rather than enter 
into your service, to fight against their coun- 
try. Methinks you oimht to glory in descend- 
ants of such virtue. What if you were to be- 
gin your measuresof reconciliation by setting 
Uiem at liberty 1 I know it would procure for 
you the liberty of an equal numter of your 
people, even without a previous stipulation ; 

' and the confidence in our equity, with the ap- 
parent good will in the action, would give 
very go^ impressions of your change of dis- 
position towaids us. Perhaps you have no 
knowledge of the opinions lately conceived of 
your king and country, in America; the en- 
closed copy of a letter will make you a little 
acquaint^ with them, and convince you how 
impossible must be every project of bringing 
us again under the dominion of such a sove- 
reign. — With great esteem, 1 am, dear sir, 
your most obedient and most humble servant, 
“R FRANKLIN.” 


“ Chevalier de ChasteUux. (Jn America,) 

** Pamv, April 6, 1788. 

*♦ Dear Sir, — It gave me great pleasure to 
hear by the officers returned last winter from 
your army, that you continued in good health. 
You will see by the public papers that the 
English begin to be weary of the war, and 
they have reason, having suffered many losses, 
having four nations of enemies on their hands, 
tew men to ^re, little money left, and very 
bad heads. — The latter they have lately chang- 
ed. As yet we know not what measures 
their new ministry will take. People gene- 
ndly think they will be employed by the king 
to extricate him from his present difficulties, 
by obtaining a peace, and that he will kick 
them out again ; they being all men that he 
abominates, and who have teen forced upon 
him te the parliament 

“ The commons have already made a sort 
of half peace with us Americans, by forbid- 
ding their troops on the continent to act of- 
fensivelv ; and by a new law they have im- 
poweredi the king to complete it As yet I 
Wr nothing of the terms they mean to pro- 
pose ; indete they have had hardly time to 
form them. I know they wish to detach us 
from France ; but that is impossible. 

**I congratulate you on the success of your 
lai^ glorious campaign. Establisbing the li- 
berties of America will not only make that 
people happy, but will have some efitet in di- 
minishing the misery those who in other 
parts of the world g[mn under desp^ism, by 
rendering it more circumspect, and inducing 
it to govern with a lighter hand. A philoao- 

S her endowed with tiSm strong aentimeBtsof 
umanity that are manifissted m your excel- 


lent writings, roust enjoy great satisfaction in 
having contributed so extensively hy his 
sword, as well as by his pen, to thejmdte 
jnUUique,*' 

** M. le cointe de S^r has desired of mea 
line of recororoendation to you. I consider 
his request rather as a compliment to roe, than 
as asking what may be of use to him ; stnoe I 
find that all who know him here esteem and 
love him, and he is certainly not unknown to 
you. 

** Dare I confess to you that I am your ri- 
val with Madame G 1 I need not tell 
you that 1 am not a dangerous one : I per- 
ceive that she loves you very much ; and so 
does, dear sir, yours. &c. 

«R FRANKUN.” 
m 

“ R. jR. Livingeion, 

** Pant, April 8, 1789. 

“ Sir, — Since my last an extraordinary re- 
volution has taken place in the court of Eng- 
land. All the old ministers are out, and the 
chiefs of the opposition are in their placesi 
The newspapers that I send will give youths 
names as correctly as we yet know them ; 
our last advices mention their kissing hands, 
but they had yet done nothing in their respects 
ive offices, 1^ which one might judge of their 
projected measures, as whetoer they will ask 
a p^ce, of which they have great need, the 
nation having of late sufierte many losses, 
men grown extremely scarce, and lord North*B 
new taxes, proposed as funds for the loan, 
meeting with great opposition; or whether 
they wul strive to find now resources, and ob- 
tain allies to enable them to please the king 
and nation, by some vigorous exertions against 
France, Spain, and Holland. With regard to 
America having, while in opposition, carried 
the vote for making no longer an offensive 
war with us, they seem to have tied their own 
hands from acting against us. Their prede- 
cessors had been tampering with this court 
for a separate peace. The king's answer 
pve me great pleasure. It will be sent to 
M. de la Luzerne, and by him communicated 
to congress. None of their attempts to divide 
us. meet with the least encouragement, and 
I imagine the present set will try other mea- 
sures. 

“ My letters from Holland give pleasing 
accounts of the rapid progress our amirs are 
making in that countiy. The packet from 
Mr. Dumas, which I forward with this, will 
gfive you the particulars. 

" Monsr. le prince de Broglie, will do me 
the favour of delivering this to you. He 
goes over to join the French army with the 
more pleasure, as it is employed in the cause 

liberty, a cause he loves, and in establish- 
ing the interests of America, a country ffir 
• The title ofUde TireatiM on PuMie Weattk. 



which be has much regard and affection, 
rc^commend him eameetly to the civilities and 
services it may be in your power to render 
him, and T request you would introduce him 
to the president of connea^ and to the prin- 
cipal members civil aim military. 

** Our excellent friend the marquis de la 
Fayette, will sail in about three weeks ; by 
that time, we may have more interesting in- 
telligence from England, and 1 shall write 
you fully. B. FRANKLIN.*’ 


** Robert Morris 

“ Pamt, April 8, 1782. 

“ Sir, — The bills accepted by Mr. Jay, and 
afterwards protested for non-payment, are 
come and cominff back to France and Holland, 
and I have ordered them to be taken up and 
discharged by our banker ; I hope none will 
be returned to America. 

“ There is a convoy just going, and ano- 
ther it is said will follow in about three weeks ; 
by these two, I hope the best part if not all 
our goods will be got out 

** Since my last of the 30th past we hear 
that the old ministry are all out to a man, and 
that the new ministry has kissed hands, and 
were about to enter upon their respective 
functions, as yet we know nothing of their pro- 
jects. They are all of them men who have 
in parliament declared stro^ly against the 
American war, as unjust Their predeces- 
sors made various separate and private essays 
to dispose us to quit Prance^ and France to 
fwsake us^ but met with no encouragement 
Before our friend the marquis sails, we shall 
probably receive some interesting informa- 
tion, which I will take care to forward to you. 

“ Our public aflairs go on swimmingly in 
Holland, and a treaty will probably soon be 
entered into between the two republics. I 
wish I could give you as good news of our 
private business ; Mr. Barclay is still detain- 
ed by it imd I am deprived of his assistance 
here. 

“ This will be delivered to you by M. le 
prince de Broglie, who goes over to join the 
army of M. de Rochamoeau. He bears an 
excellent character, is fond of America and 
its glorious cause, and will have great satis- 
facUon in fighting for the establishment of li- 
berty. 1 recommend him earnestly to those 
civilities, which 1 know you have a pleasure 
in showing to strangers of merit and distinc- 
tion. 

** Your two fine boys continue well. They 
dine with me every Sunday, being at school 
in my neighbourhood. 

, “ B, FRANKUN.” 


“ 7h Gfen^ Washing-ton. 

“ Passy, April 8, 1788. 

** Sir,— I did myaelf the honour of writing 


to you a few days since by the comte de Segur. 
This line is chiefly to present the prince de 
Broglie to your excellency, who goes over to 
join the army of Mons. de Rochambeao. He 
bears an excellent character here, is a hearty 
friend to our cause, and I am persuaded you 
will have pleasure in his conversation. I tike 
leave, therefore, to recommend him to those 
civilities, which you are always happy in 
showing to strangers of merit and distinction. 

“ I have heretofore congratulated your ex- 
cellencv on your victories over our enemy’s 
generals ; I can now do the same on your 
having overthrown their politicians. Your 
late successes have so strengthened the hands 
of opposition in parliament, that they are be- 
come the majority, and have compelled the 
king to dismiss all his old ministers and their 
adherents. The unclean spirits he was po^ 
sessed with, are now cast out of him, but it 
is imagined that as soon as be has obtained a 
peace, they will return with others worse 
than themselves ; and the last state of that 
man^ (as the Scripture says,) shall he worse 
than the first 

“ As soon as we can learn any thing cer- 
tain of the projects of the new ministry, I 
shall take the first opportunity of communi- 
cating them. With the greatest esteem and 
respect, I am, sir, your excellency’s, &c. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Robert R. Livingston. 

“ Pauy, April 12, 1782 

“ Sir, — Being at court on Tuesday, I learnt 
from the Dutch minister, that the new English 
ministry have offered, through the ministers 
of Russia, a cessation of arms to Holland, and 
a renewal of the treaty of 1674. M. de Ber- 
kenrode seemed to be of opinion, that the offer 
was intended to gain time to obstruct the 
concert of operations with France for the en- 
suing campaign, and to prevent the conclu- 
sion of a treaty with America. It is appre- 
hended, that it may have some eflbet in 
strengthening the hands of the English party 
in that country, and retard a&irs a little ; 
but it is hoped that the proposal will not be 
finally agre^ to : it would mdeed render the 
Dutch ridiculous. 

“ A, having a cane in his hand, meets his 
neigh Wr B, who happens 1o have none, takes 
the advantage and gives him a sound drub- 
bing ; B, having found a stick, and coming to 
return the blows he received. A, says my old 
friend, why should we quarrel, we are neigh- 
bours, and let us be good ones, and live peace- 
ably by each other, as we used to do: if B, 
is so easily satisfied and lays aside his stick, 
the rest of his neighbours as well as A, will 
laugh at him. This is the light in which I 
sta^ it Enclosed I send you a copy of the 
propositkm. 
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** I see by the newspapers that the Sm- 
nkrds haying taken a little poet called ^ 
Joseph, pretend to have made a conquest of 
the Illinois country. In what light does this 
proceeding appear to conCTeas 1 While they 
decline our <^red friend^p, are they to be 
sudered to encroach, on our bounds, and shut 
us up within the Apalachian mountains 1 I 
begin to fear they have some such project 
** Having seen in the English prints, an ar^ 
tide fiom lisbon, that two American ships, 
under French co]oui:8, being arrived in that 
port were seiied by government, I asked the 
Portugese ambssador if it was true. He said 
he haa no advice of it, as he certainly should 
have had, if such a thing had happened ; he 
therefore did not give the least credit to it ; 
and said we might make ourselves perfectly 
easy, no such treatment would in his opinion 
be offered to us in their ports; and he further 
observed, on the falsehood of the English 
newspapers, their ^ving lately asserted that 
the congress had Ibsued letters of marque, for 
cruising against the Portuguese. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Henry Laurens. 

“ Pauy, April 19, 1782. 

“ Sir, — I should sooner have paid my re- 
spects to you by letter, if I had not till lately 
e.vpected you here, as I understood it to be 
your intention. Your enlar^ment gave me 
great pleasure ; and I hope that the terms ex- 
acted by the late ministry, will now be relax- 
ed ; especially when they are informed that 
you are one of the commissioners appointed to 
treat of peace. Herewith I send you a copy 
of the commission ; the purport of which you 
con communicate to the mini^rs, if you find 
it proper. If they are disposed to make peime 
with us and our allies at tne same time, I will, 
on notice from you, send to Mr. Jay to prepare 
for meeting at such time and place as shall be 
agreed on. As to our treating separately, 
and quitting our present alliance, wnich the 
late ministry seemed to desire, it is impossible. 
Our treaties, and our instructions, as well as 
the honour and interest of our country, forbid 
it I will communicate those instructions to 
you as soon as I have the pleasure of seeing 
you. If you have occasion for money, please 
to acquaint me with the sum you desire, and 
I will endeavour to supply you. — With very 
great esteem and respect, I have the honour 
to be, sir, &c. B. FRANKLIN.” 


Commumcationfiwn the Court of France to 
Dr. Franklin. 

** ViMAiuJii. April IS, !?«. 

^ I KATK laid before the count o^eigennes, 
Vofc.L..8H Sr 


sir, the di^rent letten, which Mr. Hartley 
had written to you, as wdl as your proposed 
reply ; the minster has given his entire ap- 
probation to the manner in which you have 
expressed yourself. I subjoin a postscript 
concerning Mr. Forth; the count or Veige^ 
nes, who has given it a perusal, finds that you 
may without im|mpriety transmit it to your 
correspondent— 1 have the honour to be, sif , 
with most sincere attachment, your very 
humble and obedient servant 

(Signed) “ DE RAYNEVAL.” 

** P. S. Since my letter was written, sir, 
I have considered anew the difibrent over- 
tures which it embracea In your opinion the 
late English minister sincermy desired a re« 
conciliation with us, and propo^ with this 
I view a separate peace. At the time you were 
transmitting this wish of lord North to me, 
this ex-minister had employed an emissary 
here to sound the minister of France on the 
pacific disposition of his court, and offer very 
advantageous propositions. You will be able 
to judge from this, sir, of the minion which I 
ought to have of the intention ot lord North and 
his colleaguea To convince you of the truth 
of the suggestions, which I communicate, I 
will conf% to you, that the emissaiy was a 
Mr. Forth, and thus he was charged to reply 
to the English minister, that the king of 
France is as desirous of peace as the king of 
England ; and that he would accede to it as 
soon as he could with dignity and safety ; 
hut it is a matter of the last importance for 
his most Christian majesty to know, whether 
the court of London is disposed to treat on 
equal terms with the allies of FVance, Mr. 
Forth has set out for Ijondon, with this an- 
swer ; but it is probable he will not arrive till 
after the ministers who have sent him, have 
retired from office. You may, sir, without the 
least hesitation, make use of these details, if 
you judge it expi^ient : they will make known 
to the minister in place the principles of the 
court of France, and they will convince him, 
I hope, that the project of disuniting us, will 
be as illusory as it will prove injurious to us. 
As to the reply sent by Mr. Forth, 1 cannot 
foresee (if the new ministers are instructed on 
this point) in what manner they will think 
they ought to consider it ; if they love peace, 
as they have persuaded the English nation 
and all Europe, they need not be epabairassed : 
France has opened a way in which they can, 
in my opinion, act without wounding tbie dig- 
nity of their master; if they do not adopt K, 
they flatter themselves witlmt doubt, that the 
chaiice of war will procure for England the 
success which heretofore has been d^iied her ; 
it wUlbe for Providence to crown or fhistnte 
their hopes.” 
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No. TL 

‘‘ Prtiitninary of a Peace said to he formed by 

the Rockingham parly: but if really form- 
ed by any minister^ Shelburne must be the 

man. 

« 1. That the British troops shall be with- 
drawn from the thirteen provinces of North 
America, and a truce made between Great 
Britain and the said provinces for, suppose 
ten or twenty years. 

“ 2. That a negotiation for peace shall bond 
fide be opened between Great Britain and the 
allies of America. 

“3. If the proposed negotiation between 
Great Britain and the allies of America should 
not succeed, so as to produce a peace, but that 
war should continue between the said parties, 
that then America should act and be treated 
as a neutral nation. 

“ 4. That whenever peace shall take place 
between Great Britain and the allies of Ame- 
rica, the truce between Great Britain and 
America shall be converted into a perpetual 
peace ; the independence of America shall be 
admitted and guaranteed by Great Britain, 
and a commercial treaty settled between 
them. 

“ 5. That these propositions shall be made 
to the court of France, for communication to 
the American commissioners, and for an an- 
swer to the court of Great Britain. 

No. III. 

“ 1. The nation has spent in this war, since 
1775 an hundred millions of sterling money. 

“ 2. The nation has lost by this war four- 
teen colonies on the continent of America, 
several islands in the West Indies, and Mi- 
norca. 

“ 3. The nation is at war with three 
powerful states in Europe. 

“ 4. The nation has no ally. 

“5. All these evils have happened from 
want of foresight and abilities in the minis- 
try. These propositions were moved and 
seconded, and after a long debate, two hun- 
dred and sixteen members voted for them, 
two hundred and twenty-six against. 

“ As many members of the opposition were 
absent, even sir George Saville, Mr. Wilkes, 
and others, they are determined to bring them 
on again. 

Na IV. 

« Immediately after the death of lord Rock- 
injfham, the king said to lord Shelburne, ‘ I 
will be plain with you ; the point next my 
heart, and which I am determined, be the 
consequence what it may, never to relinquish, 
but with mjr crown and life, is to prevent a 
total unequivocal recognition of the inde- 
pendence of America. Promise to support 
me on this gpxHUid, and 1 will leave you un- 


molested on every other ^und, and with 
full power as the prime minister this king- 
dom.* The bargain was struck. 

“ The HaguCy 1782.” 


“ David Hartley. 

“ P488Y, April 13, 1782. 

“Dear Sir, — Since mine of the 5th, I 
have thought fkrther of the subject of our late 
letters. You were of opinion, that the late 
ministry desired sincerely a reconciliation 
with America, and with that view a separate 
peace with us was proposed. It happened 
that at the same time lord North bad an emis- 
sary here to sound the French ministers witli 
regard to peace, and to make them very ad- 
vantageous propositions in case they would 
abandon Amenca. You may judge from 
hence, my dear friend, what opinion I must 
have formed of the intentions of your minis- 
ters. To convince you of the truth of this, I 
may acquaint you that the emissary was a Mr. 
Forth ; and that the answer given him to car- 
ry back to the English ministers was, que Iv 
roi de France desiroit la paix autant que le 
roi dAngleterre ; qu^U i'y preteroit des qu'il 
le pourroit avec dignite et surete ; mais qu^il 
importoit avant tout d S. M. T. C. de savoir 
si la cour de Londres etoit disposee d trailer 
egalement avec les allies de la France. Mr. 
forth went off with this answer for London, 
but probably did not arrive till after the dis- 
mission of the ministers that sent him. You 
may make any use of this information as you 
judge proper. The new ministry may see by it 
the principles that govern this court ; and it 
will convince them,! hope, that the project of 
dividing us is as vain as it would be to us injuri- 
ous. I cannot jodge what they will think or 
do in consequence of the answer sent by Mr. 
Forth (if they have seen it.) If they love 
peace, as they have persuaded the English na- 
tion and all Europe to believe, they can be un- 
der no difficulty. France has opened a patli 
which in my opinion they may use, without 
hurting the dignity of their master, or the ho- 
nour of tlie nation. If tliey do not choose it, 
they doubtless flatter themselves that a war 
may still produce successes in favour of Eng- 
land that have hitherto been withheld. The 
crowning or frustrating such hopes belongs to 
Divine Providence : may God send us all more 
wisdom ! I am ever, my dear friend, yours 
most affectionately, B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ John Adams. 

“ PabSt, April 14, 1782. 

“ Sir, — ^Enclosed with this I send to your 
excellency the packet of correspondeiice be- 
tween Mr. Hartley and me, whi^ I promised 
in my last You will see that we heM near- 
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ly the same language, which gives me {dea- wise the navigatioD and commerce of Den- 
sure. mark, but to respect its fbg. 

While Mr. Hartley was making proposi- “ The court has the mater r^t to ex- 
tions to me, with the aj^nobation or privity of pect this compliance on ue p^ of Lhe Arne- 
lord North, to treat separately from France, ricana, as they continue to enjoy every liber- 
that minister had an emissary here, a Mr. ty, and to find every assistance in its Ameri- 
Forth, formerly a secretary of lord Stormont's, can islands, and they will always experience 
making proposals to induce this court to treat the same kind treatment on the part of Den- 
without us. 1 understand that several sacri- mark, provided they correspond by proceed- 
fices were ofl&red to be made, and among the ings equaUy amicatue.** 
rest Canada to be given up to France. The 
substance of the answer appears in my last let- 


ter to Mr. Hartley. But there is a sentence 
omitted in that letter, which I much liked, viz. 
‘ that whenever the two crowns shotdd come to 
treat, his most Christian majesty would show 
how much the eng^ements he might enter 
into, were to be rdied on, by his exact observ- 
ance of those he already had with his present 
allies/ 

“ If you have received any thing in conse- 
quence of your answer by Diggea, you will 
oblige me by communicating it The minis- 
ters here were much pleased with the account 
given them of your interview by the ambassa- 
dor. B. FRANKLIN." 


Count de Vergennes to Dr. Franklin. 

“ VcRSAiLLgg, April 23, 1732 

“ Sir, — The baron de Blome has just sent 
me the annexed memorial, and the only use I 
can make of it is to communicate it to you, 
persuaded that you will forward it to con- 
gress. — I have the honour to be, &c. 

“ DE VERGENNES." 

Complaint from Denmark against an Ame- 
rican privateer, called the Henry. 

(note.) 

“ The court of Denmark has been informed 
that the ship Providence of Christiana in Nor- 
way, destined from London for St Thomas’s, 
a Danish island, with a cargo of divers mer- 
chandize, has been stopped in the latitude of 
Antigua by an American privateer called the 
Henry, captain Thomas Benson, and has been 
conducted into a port of New England, under 
the pretence that the cargo might be English 
property. 

“ As this act is prejudicial to the credit, se- 
curity, and liberty of the Danish flag; the 
underwritten has been charged by order of his 
court to communicate the same to his excel- 
lency the count de Vergennes, requesting that 
he will be pleased to effect, by his interven- 
tion, a prompt and entire restitution of the said 
vessel and cargo, with damages proportioned 
to the unjust detention ; and that he will be 
land enough at the same time, to endeavour 
to obtain that precise orders be given to the 
American privateers not to trouble, in any 


David Hartley to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Loitoon, May 1, ITS?. 

“My dear Friend, — I have received a 
packet from you containing several letters of 
various dates. As I sJiall probably have a 
safe opportunity of conveyance to you when 
Mr. Laurens leaves this country, I am now 
sitting down to write to you an omnium, kind 
of letter of various matters as they occur. 
The late ministry being derailed, I may now 
speak of things more freely. I will take a 
sentence in one of your letters for my text. 
Vide yours of April 13th, 1782, in which you 
say : you was of opinion that the late mi- 
nistry desired sincerely a reconciliation 
with America, and with that view a separate 
peace with us was proposed. I must qualify 
this sentence much, before I can adopt it as 
my opinion. As to reconciliation, i never 
gave much credit to them for that wish. It 
IS a sweet expression. It certainly means 
MORE than p^e. The utmost I ever gave 
the late ministry credit for, was a wish for 
peace. And I still believe that the wisest 
among them grew from day to day more dis- 
posed to peace or an abatement of the war, in 
proportion as they became more alarmed for 
their own situations and their responsibility. 
Had the war been more successful, I should 
not have expected much relenting towards 
peace or reconciliation. That this has always 
been the measure of my opinion of them, I re- 
fer you to some words in a letter from me to 
you, dated January 5, 1780, for proof—* but 
for the point of sincerity ; why as to that 1 
have not much to say ; I have at least expect- 
ed some hold upon their prudence. My ar- 
gument runs thus : It is a bargain for you 
(ministers) to be sincere now. Common pru- 
dence may hint to you to look to yourselves. 
It has amazed me beyond measure, that this 
principle of common selfish prudence has not 
nad the effect which I expected.’ 1 have 
not been disposed to be deceived ^ any con- 
ciliatory professkms which I considered only 
as arising from prudence, and I hope that I 
have not led you into any deception, having 
so fully ejqilamed myaelf to you on that head 
Had t& American war been more prosperous 
on the part of the late ministry, I do not believe 
the late resignatioa would have taken place. 
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But it » evident from the propoeition to the 
court of France which you have oommunicat^ 
od to me, (and which I have communicated 
to the present miniatry with your letter) that 
even to the last hour, some part of the late 
ministry were still set upon the American 
war to the last extremity; and probaUy ano- 
ther xaore prudent part m the ministry would 
proceed no fiirther; which, if it be so, may 
reasonably be imputed as the cause of the dis- 
solution of the late ministry. These have 
been the arguments which I have always 
driven and insisted upon with the neatest ex- 
pectation of success, VIZ. prydentim argumen ts 
irom the total impracticability of the war; re- 
sponsibility, I have been astonished be- 
yond measure, that these arguments have not 
sooner had their effect If 1 could pve you an 
idea of many conferences which f have had 
Upon the sul]ject I should tell you, that many 
times Felix has trembled. When reduced 
by the terror of responsibility either to re- 
nounce the American war, or to relinquii^ 
their places, they have chosen the latter; 
which is a most wretched and contemptible 
retribution cither to their country or to man- 
kind, for the desolation in which they have 
involved every nation that they have ever 
been connected with. Peace they would not 
leave behind them. Their legacy to their 
country, and to mankind his been — let dark- 
nets be the burier of the dead ! 

** As to the proposal of a separate peace 
arising ftom a desire of reconciliation^ it cer- 
tainly was so on the part of the people of 
England, but on the part of the late ministoy, 
it probably arose from the hopes of sug^ting 
to France ideas of some infiaelity on the part 
of America towards them. If you should ask 
roe, why 1 have seemed to conspire with this, 
my answer is very plain. In the first place, 
if I could have prevailed with the late minis- 
try to have actually made an irrevocable of- 
fer, on their own parts, of a separate peace to 
America, that very o^r would in the same 
instant have become on their part also a con- 
sent to a general peace ; because they never 
had any wish to a septate contest with 
France, and America being out of the ques- 
tion, tlm would have thought of notliing af- 
ter that but a general peace. I never could 
bring them even to this. They wished that 
America should make the oflfer of a separate 
treaty (for obvious viewa) 3fy proposal was, 
that they should oflfer irrevocable terms of 
peace to America. If they had meant what 
they pretended, and what the people of Eng- 
land did really desire, tlm would nave adt^t- 
ed that pre^poaition. Then the motion 
would have come forward upon the mir and 
honouralde oonatruction of a treaty between 
France and America, the eeteMud umd di^ 
'.dm end of which was Mly aooompliahed. 
when I speak of Great Britain offering irre- 


vocable terms of peace to America, I mean 
such terms as would have effectually satisfied 
the provision of the treaty, viz. tacit md^nd- 
ence. I send you a paper intiUed a Brevi- 
ate,* which I laid bmore the late ministry, 
and their not having acted upon it, was a 
proof to me that the disposition of their heart 
to America wasnotaltel^, but that all their 
relenting arose from the impracticability of 
that war, and their want of success in it But 
desponding as they were at last, it was not 
inconsistent with my expectations of their 
conduct that they should make great offers 
to France to abandon America. It was the 
only weapon left in their bands. In course 
of negotiating with the late ministry 1 per- 
ceived their courage drooping from time to 
time, for the last three or four years, and it 
was upon that ground I gave them credit for 
an increasing disposition towards peace. 
Some dropped off ; others sunk under the load 
of folly ; and at last they all failed. My ar- 
gument ad homines to the late ministry, 
might be stated thua ffyou don't ktU them, 
th^ will kill you. But the war is impracti- 
I cable on your part; ergo, the best thing you 
can do for your own sake is to make peace. 
This was reasoning to men, and through men 
to things. But there is no measure of rage 
in pride and disappointment, 

Spiculaceca relinquunt 
Infiza venif, animasque in vtilnere ponunt. 

So much for the argument of the Breviate, as 
far as it respected the late ministry. It was 
a test which proved that th^ were not an- 
cere to their profesaonR If they had been 
in earnest to have given the war a turn to- 
wards the house of Kiurbon, and to have drop- 
ped the American war, a plain road lay before 
them. The sentiment oi the people of Eng- 
land was conformable to the argument of that 
breviate ; or rather I should say what is the 
real truth, that the argument of the breviate 
was dictated by the notoriety of that senti- 
ment in the people of England. My object 
and wish always has been to strike at the root 
of the evil, the American war. If the British 
nation have jealousies and resentments against 
the bouse of Bourbon, yet still the first step in 
every case would be to rescind the American 
war, and not to keep it lurking in the rear, 
to become hereafter, in caseof certain events, 
a reversionary war with America for uncon- 
dilkmal terma This reversionary war was 
never the object of the people of England : 
therefore the argument of the breviate was 
calculated bona nde to accomplish their views, 
and to discriminate the fallacious pretences 
of the late administration from the r4d wishes 
of the country, as ex^essed in the circular 
resdutioD of many counties in the year 1780, 

* vide m wm Ibllowioc this letiw. 
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first moved at York, on March 28, 1780. Every we are not to seek peace by some pra^icable 
other principle and every mode of conduct method acoommodated to the reroainin^ pre- 
only imply, as you very justly express it, a judices of the multitude, we riiall not m our 
secret hope that war may still produce sue- time, I fear, see that happy day. If Great 
cesses, and then — . The designs which have Britain and France are ancient rivals; then, 
been lurking under this pretext could not until the reign of the millennium dball ap- 
mean any thing else than this. Who knows proach, arrange that rivalship upon equitaUe 
but that we may still talk to America at last, terms; as the two leading nations of Europe, 
The only test of clear intentions would have set them in balance to each other; the one by 
been this, to have cut up the American war land, the other by sea. Give to France her 
and all possible return to it for any cause, or elevated rank among the nations of Europe, 
under any pretext I am conhdent that the Give to Great Britain the honour of her flag, 
sentiment of the people of England is and al- and the security of her island by her wooden 
ways has been to procure peace and reconcili- walls, and there would be no obstruction to 
ation with America, and to vindicate the na- genei^ and perpetual peace. The preju- 
tional honour in the con^t with the house of dices of disrespwt between nations prevail 
^urbon. If this intention had been pursued only among the inferior ranka Believe me, 
in a simple and direct manner, I am confident for one at least, I have the highest sentiments 
that the honour and safety of the British na- of respect for the nation of France. 1 have no 
tion would long ago have been established in other sentiments of hostility but what are ho- 
a general peace with all the belligerent nourable towards them, and which as a member 
powers. These are the sentiments to which of a rival state at war with them, consists in 
I have always acted in those negotiations the duty of vigilance which 1 owe towards 
which I have h^ upon the subject of peace the honour ami interests of my own country, 
with the late ministry. Reconciliation with I am not conscious of a word or a thougnt 
America and peace with all the world upon which on the point of honour I would wish 
terms consistent with the honour and safety of to have concealed from a French minister, 
my own country. In the mode which I have proposed of unra- 

“ Peace must be sought in such ways as veiling the present subjects of jealousy and 
promise the greatest degree of practicability, contest, I would make my proposals openly 
The sentiments of individuals as philanthro- to France herself. Let America be free, and 
pists may be overborne by the power of ancient enjoy happiness and peace for ever. If Fr^ce 
prejudices, which too frequently prevail in the and Great Britain nave jealousies or rival- 
aggregates of nations. In such case the phi- ships between themselves, as European na- 
lanthropist who wishes the good of his own tions, I then say to France, let us settle 
country, and of mankind, must be the bull- these points between ourselves ; if unfortu- 
rush bending to the storm, and not the stur- nately we shall not be able by honourable ne- 
dy oak unavailingly resisting. National pre- gotiation to compromise the indispensable 
judices are, I hope, generally upon the de- points of national honour and safety. This 
dine. Reason and humanity gain ground would be my language to France, open and 
everyday against their natural enemies, folly undisguised. In the mean while 1 desire 
and injustice. The ideas of nations being na- you to observe that it would not be with re- 
tural enemies to each other are generally re- luctance that I should offer eternal freedom, 
probated. But still jealousies and ancient happiness, and peace to America. You know 
nvalships remain, which obstruct the road to my thoughts too well to suspect that I 
peace among men. If one belligerent nation speak only as in a state of war desirous to ar- 
will entertain a standing force of three or range the complicated interests and to secure 
four hundred thousand fighting men, other na- the rRspective honour of nations. My wishes 
ti(ms must have defend^ frontiers and bar- are and always have been for the peace, liber- 
rier towns, and the barrier of a neighbouring ty and safety of mankind. In the pursuit of 
island, whose constitution does not allow a those blessed objects not only this country 
standing military force, must consist in a su- and America, but France herself and the 
periority at sea. It is necessary for her own house of Bourbon, may justly claim the con- 
defence. If all nations by mutual consent spiring exertions of every firee and liberal 
will reduce their offensive powers, which they mind, even among their temporary enemies 
^'nly claim under the pretext of necessary de- and rivals. — I am, &c. D. HARTLEY.” 

fence^ and bring forward the reign of the mil- 

lennium ; then away with your frontiers and ^ ^ , r « ^ rr • 

barriers, and your Gibraltars, and the key of [EneU>8ed in the 

the Baltic, and all the hostile array of uatkms. of may 1, 1782.] 

Aspera compoaitia miteacant sccula bellia. t • a 

“ It IS stated that America is disposed to 
These must be the sentiments of every enter into a negotiaikm of peace with Great 
philanthro{M8t in his interior thoughts. But if] Britain without requiring any formal recog- 
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Wm of independence; always understood 
that they are to act in conjunction with their 
allies, coi^ormable to treaties. 

“ It is therefore recommended to give for 
reply, that the minislterB of Great Britain are 
likewise disposed to enter into a negotiation 
for peace, and that they are ready to open a 
general treaty for that purpose. 

“If the British ministers should see any 
objection to a general treaty, but should still 
be disposed to enter into a separate treaty 
with America, it is then recommended to 
them to offor such terms to America as shall 
induce her to apply to her allies for their con> 
sent, that she snould be permitted to enter in- 
to a separate treaty with Great Britain. The 
condition of which being the consent of allies, 
no proposition of any breach of foith can be 
understood to be required by them by the re- 
quisition of a separate treaty. 

“ The British ministers are free to make 
any propositions to America which they may 
thmk proper, provided they be not dishonour- 
able in themselves, which in the present case 
is barred Iw the supposition of consent being 
obtained. In this case therefore, if they should 
be inclined to offer a separate treaty, it is re- 
commended to them to offer such terms to 
America, as should induce her to be desirous 
of closing with the proposal of a separate trea- 
ty on the grounds of national security and in- 
terests, and likewise such as may constitute 
to them a case of reason and justice upon 
which they may make requisition to their al- 
lies for their consent It is suggested that 
the offer to America of a truce of sufficient 
length, together with the removal of the Bri- 
tish troops, would be ^uivalent to that case 
which is provided for in the treaty of Febru- 
a^ 6, 1778, between America and Prance, 
via. tadt independence; and the declared 
ends of that alliance being accomplished, it 
would not be reasonable that America should 
be dragged on by their allies in a war, the 
continuance of which between Prance and 
Great Britain could only be caused by sepa- 
rate European Jealousies and resentments (if 
unfortunately for the public peace any such 
should arise) between themselves, independ- 
ent and unconnected with the American 
cause. It is to be presumed that France 
would not in point of honour to their allies re- 
fbse their consent so requested, as any rival- 
ship or punctilios between her and Great Bri- 
tain as European nations (principles which 
too frequently disturb the p^e or mankind^ 
could not be considered as casus fcederU of 
the American alliance ; and their pride as a 
belligerent power would not permit them to 
claim the assistance of America as necessary 
to their support, Uiereby proclaiming their na- 
. tion unequal to the contest in case ^the con- 
ttnuanoe of a war with Great Britain after 
^ the settlement and paoifloation with America. 


Their consent therefore is to be presumed.—- 
But if they should demur on this point, if 
Great Britain should be disposed to concede 
tacit independence to America by a long truce 
and the removal of the troops, and if the ob- 
struction should evidently occur on the part of 
France, under any equivocal or captious con- 
struction of a defensive treaty of alliance be- 
tween America and France, Great Britain 
would from thenceforward stand upon advan- 
tage ground, either in any negotiation with 
America, or in the continuance of a war in- 
cluding America, but notarising from any far- 
ther resentments of Great Britain towards 
America, but imposed reluctantly upon botli 
parties by the coquet of the court of France. 

“These thoughts are not suggested with 
any view of giving any preference in favour 
of a separate treaty above a general treaty, or 
above any plans of separate but concomitant 
treaties, like the treaties of Munster and Osna- 
burgh, but only to draw out the line of nego- 
tiating a separate treaty in case the British 
ministry should think it necessary to adhere 
to that mode. But in all cases it should seem 
indispensable to express some disposition on 
the part of Great Britain to adopt either one 
mode or the other. An absolute refusal to 
treat at all must necessarily drive America 
into the closest connexion with France and all 
other foreign hostile powers, who would take 
that advantage f(»r making every possible sti- 
pulation to the future dii^vantage of British 
interests, and above all things would probably 
stipulate that America should never make 
peace with Great Britain without the most 
formal and explicit rec6gnition of their inde- 
pendence, absolute and unlimited.^' 

Cohjiel W. H. Hartley to Dr. Franklin. 

" Soho Bouahe, May 34. 1788 

“ Dear Sir, — It is with the greatest plea- 
sure I take up my pen to acknowledge your 
remembrance of me in yours to my brother, 
and to thank you for those expressions of re- 
gard which I can assure you are mutual. My 
Brother has desired me to copy some letters 
and papers, by way of sending you duplicates. 

1 am particularly happy at the employment, 
because the greatest (foject of my parliament- 
ary life has been to co-operate with him in 
his endeavours to put a period to this destruc- 
tive war, and forward the blessed work of 
pence. I hope to see him again in that situ- 
ation, where he can so well serve his coun- 
try with credit to himself; and while I have 
the honour of being in parliament, my atten- 
tion will be continued to promote the effects, 
which will naturally flow from those princi- 
ples of freedom and universal {foilanthropy 
you have both so much supported. While T 
copy his words, my own feelings and judgment 
are truly in onison, and I have but to add the 
most araeat wish chat peace and happiness 
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jpaj crown the honest endeavours towards so 
desirable an end. 1 am,dear8ir, with the great- 
est reroect and esteem, yours sincerely, 

“ W. a HARTiSfY,” 


Dmvid Hartley^ M. P., to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Loin»oif, May 23, 178B. 

“ My DKaR Fbi«nd, — Yours of the 13th in- 
stant I received by Mr. Oswald. I did not 
doubt but that the news of a general ^d ab- 
solute release of the American prisoners, 
which lord Shelburne was so good to commu- 
nicate to me, in answer to tlmt nart of your 
letter of the 5th of April, in whicn you speak 
so pathetically of gweet reconciliaitont would 
give you much sincere and heartfelt pleasure. 
God send that it may be the happy omen of 
final reconciliation and durable peace. I 
should be very happy to hear that gwd news 
from you, and in any way to contribute to it 
Having on that select communicated the 
preliminaries, dated May, 1762, to lord Shel- 
burne, you may be assur^ that I have no re- 
servations upon that head respecting America, 
in any circumstances or condition whatever. 
You know all my thoughts upon that subject, 
and the principles upon which they are found- 
ed, and therefore that they are not change- 
able. 

“ It would give me the greatest pleasure 
if I could hope for any opportunity of seeing 
you. I could say many things which are 
otherwise incommunicable, and which per- 
haps would contribute to facilitate the road to 
peace. I think I see in many parts, much 
matter to work with, out of which a peace, 
honourable to all parties, and upon durable 
principles, might be established. No degrade 
ing or mortifying conditions, to shorten peace 
and rekindle war. Perhaps 1 might not say 
too much if 1 were to add, that simply the 
adoption of reason among nations, and the 
mere rectification of obsolete and gothic ab- 
surdities, which carry no gratificati^ would 
afibrd a fund of renumeration to all parties, for 
renouncing those objects of mutud conten- 
tion, which, in the eye of reason, are no bet- 
ter than creatures of passion, jealousy, and 
false pride. Until the principles of reason 
and equity shall be adopted in national trans- 
actions, peace will not be durable amongst 
men. 

** These are reflections general to all nations. 
As to the mutual concerns between Great 
Britain imd North America, reconciliaium is 
the touchstone to prove those hearts which 
are without, alloy. If 1 can be of any assist- 
ance to you in any communicatioiis or expli^ 
nations conducive to peace, yon may oom- 
mand my utmost services. Even if aPVesch 
minister were to overbear sucb an of^, let 
bun net take it in Jsakas past 2mskmif 
Uri ■linrtinMtnll allMihsil In mf wwbwqhi. 


try and to America, I am neverthelem most 
perfectly of accord with you, that justice and 
honour should be observed towaids all na- 
tions. Mr. Oswald, will do me the favour to 
convey this to you. I heartily wish him suc- 
cess in his p^ific embassy. 6. R 

IL Oswald to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Parii, June 5, 1789. 

“ Sib, — While Mr. Laurens was under con- 
finement in Etogland, he promised, that on 
condition of his being liberated upon his pa- 
role, he would apply to you for an exchange 
in favour of my lord Cornwallis, by a discharge 
of his lordships granted upon the surrender 
of his garrison at the village of York, in Vir- 
ginia; and, in case of your being under any 
difiiculty in making such exchange, he un- 
dertook to write to the congress, and to re- 
quest it of that assembly ; making no doubt 
of obtaining a favourable answer, without k ; s 
of time. 

“ This proposal, signed by Mr. Laurens's 
hand, I carried and delivered, I think, in tho 
month of December last, to his majesty's then 
secretaries of state, which was duly attended 
to ; and in consequence thereof, Mr. Laurens 
was soon after set at full liberty. And though 
not a prisoner under parole, yet it is to w 
hoped, a variation in the mode of discharge, 
will not be supposed ofany essential difference. 

“ And with respect to Mr. Laurens, I am 
satisfied he will consider himself as much in- 
terested in the success of this application, as 
if his own discharge had been obtained under 
the form as propped by the representation 
which I delivered to the sccretanes of state; 
and, I make no doubt, will sincerely join my 
lord Cornwallis in an acknowledgment of your 
&vour and good offices in granting his lorJsbip 
a fill! discl^ge of his parole abovementioned. 

“ I have the honour to be, with much re- 
spect, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
“RICHARD OSWALD." 

“ P. S. Major Ross has got no copy of lord 
Cornwallis's parole. He says it was in the 
common form, as in like cases. 

** Since writing the above, I recollect 1 was 
under a mistake, as if the proposal of ex- 
change came first from Mr. Laurens ; where- 
as it was made by his majesty's secretaries of 
state to me, that Mr. Laurens should endea- 
vour to procure the exchange of lord Corn- 
wallis, so as to be discharged himself Which 
proposal I carried to Mr. Laurens, and h«|d 
nom him the obligation idiovemeotiooed, upon 
which the mode St his discharge was settled. 

“R O." 

Rickard Oswald. 

^Pamt, JuMS.iTaa 

^‘Eirr-lneetved letter yon did me the 

kaaoarsfmitk^$amm,tmp0tiiBgtk»p^^ 
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of lord Cornwallis. You are acquainted with 
what I wrote, some time since, to Mr. Lau- 
rens. To-morrow is poet day from Holland, 
when possibly I may receive an answer, with 
a paper drawn up by him for the purpose of 
discharging that parole, to be signed by us 
jointly. I suppose the staying at Paris ano- 
ther day will not be very inconvenient to ma- 
jor Roes ; and if I do not hear to-morrow from 
Mr. Laurens, I will immediately, in compli- 
ance with your request, do what I can towards 
the liberation of lord Cornwallis. — I have the 
honour to be, with great respect, sir, your 
most obedient humble servant, 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To Dr. Priestley. 

“ PAifV, June 7, 1782. 

** Dear Sir, — I received your kind letter 
of the 7th April, also one of the 3d of May. 
1 have always great pleasure in hearing from 
you, in learning that you are well, and that 
you continue your experiments. I should re- 
joice much if I could once more recover the 
leisure to search with you into the works of 
nature ; I mean the inanimate or moral part 
of them : the more I discovered of the former, 
the more I admired them ; the more 1 know 
of the latter, the more I am disgusted with 
them. Men, I find to be a sortofbeings very 
badly constructed, as they are generally more 
easily provoked than reconciled, more disposed 
to do mischief to each other than to make re- 
paration, much more easily deceived than un- 
deceived, and having more pride and even 
pleasure in killing than in begetting one ano- 
ther ; for without a blush, they assemble in 
great armies at- noon-day to destroy, and when 
they have killed as many as they can, they 
exaggerate the number to augment the fanci- 
ed glory ; but they creep into corners, or co- 
ver themselves with the darkness of night 
when they mean to beget, as being ashamed 
of a virtuous action. A virtuous action it 
would be, and a vicious one the killing of 
them, if the species were really worth prtSuc- 
ing or preserving ; but of this I begin to doubt 
I know you have no such doubts, because in 
your eeal for their welfrre, you are taking a 
great deal of pains to save their souls. Per- 
haps as you older, jrou may look upon 
this as a hopeless project, or an idle amuse- 
ment,repent of having murdered in mephetic 
air BO many honest, harmless mice, and wish 
that to prevent mischief you had used boys 
and girls instead of them. In what light we 
are viewed by superior beings, may be gather- 
ed from a piece of late India news, 

which possibly has not yet reached you. A 
young angel m distinction being sent down to 
this world on some buaineoi, ibrthe first time, 
bad an old oourier-spirit assigiied him as a 


guide ; they arrived over the seas of Martini- 
co, in the middle of the long day of obstinate 
fight been the fleets of Rodney and De Grasse. 
When through the clouds of smoke, he saw 
the fire of the gims, the decks covered with 
mangled limbs, and bodies dead or dying, the 
ships sinking, burning, or blown into the air, 
ana the quantity of pain, misery, and destruc- 
tion, the crews yet alive were thus with so 
much eagerness dealing round to one another, 
he turned angrily to his guide, and said, you 
blundering blocldiead, you are ignorant of 
your business ; you undertook to conduct me 
to the earth, and you have brought me into 
hell ! No, sir, says the guide, I have made no 
mistake ; this is really the earth, and tliesc 
are men. Devils never treat one another 
in this cruel manner ; they have more sense, 
and more of what men (vainly) call humanity. 

“ But to be serious, my dear old friend, I love 
you as much as ever, and I love all the ho- 
nest souls that meet at the London Coffee- 
house. I only wonder how it happened that 
they and my other friends in England came 
to be such good creatures in the midst of so 
perverse a generation. I long to see them 
and you once more, and I labour for peace 
with more earnestness, that I may again be 
in your sweet society, 
showed your letter to the duke de la 
Rochefoucault, who thinks with me that the 
new experiments you have made are extreme- 
ly curiou^ and he has given me thereupon a 
note which I enclose, and I request you 
would furnish me with the answer desired. 

“ Yesterday the Count du Nord* was at 
the Academy of Sciences, when sundry expe- 
riments were exhibited for his entertainment ; 
among them, one by M. Lavoisier, to show 
that the strongest fire we yet know is made 
in charcoal blown upon with dephlogisticated 
air. In a heat so produced, he melted plati- 
na presently, the fire being much more pow- 
erful than that of the strongest burning mir- 
ror. Adieu, and believe me ever, ^urs most 
afiectionately, R FRANKLIN.” 


Form of the discharge of earl Cornwallis 
from his parole. 

“ The congress having by a resolution of 
the 14th of June last, imp>wered me to offer 
an exchange of general Burgqyne for the ho- 
nourable Mr. Laurens, then a prisoner in the 
Tower oi 1/ondon, and whose liberty they 
much desire to obtain; which exchange, 
though proposed by me according to the said 
resolution, nad not been accepted or executed, 
when advice was received ^at general l^r- 
goyne was exchanged in virtue (k another 

* Tlie crand <take of Ruaria, aflerwardi the empe- 
ror Paul 1. 
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agrreement ; and Mr. Laurens having there- 
upon pr^w^ another lieutenant-general, to 
wit, Comwallisi, as an exchange for him- 
self, promising that if set at liberty, he would 
do ^ utmost to obtain a confirmation of that 
proposal ; and Mr. Laurens being soon after 
discharged, and having since ur^ me ear- 
needy in several letters to join with him in 
absolving the parole of that general, which 
appears to be a thing just bM equitable in 
itself; and for the honour therefore of our 
country, I do hereby, as far as in my power 
lies, in virtue of the abovementioned resolu- 
tion, or odierwise, absolve and discharge the 
pwole of lord Cornwallis, given by him in 
Virginia; setting him at entire liberty, to act 
in his civil or military capacity, until the 
pleasure of congress sh^ be known, to whom 
is reserved the confirmation or disapprobation 
of this discharge, in case they have made or 
shall intend to make a different disposition. — 
Given at Passy, this 9th day of June, 1782. 

FRANKLIN. 

‘‘Minister plenipotentiary from the United 
States of America to the court of France.” 


“ To the bishop of St. Asaph.* 

“ Pabbt, June 10, 1782. 

“ I RKCEivED and read the letter from roy 
dear and much respected friend, with infinite 
pleasure. After so long a silence, and the 
long continuance of its unfortunate causes, a 
line from you was a prognostic of happier 
times approaching, when we may converse 
and communicate freely, without danger from 
the malevolence of men enraged by the ill- 
success of their distracted projects. 

“ I long with you for the return of peace, 
on the general principles of humanity. The 
hope of being able to pass a few more of my 
last days happily in the sweet conversations 
and company I once enjoyed at Twyford,t is 
a particular motive that ^ds strength to the 
general wish, and quickens my industry to 
procure that best of blessings. After much 
occasion to consider the folly and mischiefe 
of a state of warfare, and the little or no ad- 
vantage obtained even by those nations who 
have conducted it with the most success ; I 
have been apt to think that there has never 
been, nor ever will be any such thing as a 
good war or a had peace. 

“ You ask, if I still relish my old studies? 
I relish them, but I cannot pursue them. My 
time is engrossed unhappily with other con- 

* Jonathan Shipley took hie defreea at Chriat 
Choreh, and in 1743 waa made prebendary of Winchea- 
ter. Alter travellinf in 1745, with the duke of Cum- 
berland, be waa promoted in 1749 to a eanonry at Chriat 
Church, became dean of Wincheater in 1760, and in 
1760, biabop of St. Aaafdi. He waa author of aome ele- 
gant veraea on the death of queen Caroline, and pub- 
liahed beai da a , aonm poema and aermona, and died r7B& 
He waa an ardent friend of American independence. 

- tTbe country reeidence of the biahop. 
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cems. I requested of the congress last year, 
my discharge from this public station, that I 
might enjoy a little leisure in the evening of 
a loi^ life of business : but it was refbsed me, 
and Ihave been obliged to drudge on a little 
Icmger. 

“ You are happy as your years come on, in 
having that dear and most amiable fkmily 
I about you. Four daughters ! how rich ! I 
have but one, and she, necessarilj detained 
from me at a thousand leagues distance. I 
I feel the want of that tender care of me which 
might be e.\pected from a dau^ter, and 
would give the world for one. Your ^ades 
are all placed in a row over my fire place, so 
that I not only have you always in my mind, 
but constantly before my eyes. 

“The cause of liberty and America has 
been greatly obliged to you. 1 hope you will 
live long to see that country flouri^ under 
its new constitution, which I am sure will 
give you great pleasure. Will you permit 
me to express another hope, that now your 
friends are in power, they will take the first 
opportunity of showing me sense they ought 
to have of your virtues and your merit ? 

“ Please to make my best respects accept- 
able to Mrs. Shipley, and embrace for me ten- 
derly all our dear children. With the utmost 
esteem, respect, and veneration, I am ever, 
my dear friend, yours most affectionately, 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


John Adams to Dr. Franklin. 

" The Haocb, June 13, 1782. 

“ Sir, — I had yesterday, at Amsterdam, the 
honour of receiving your excellency’s letter 
of June 2d. 

“ The discovery that Mr. Grenville’s power 
was only to treat with France, does not sur- 
prise me at all. The British ministry are 
too divided among themselves, and have too 
formidable an opposition against them, in the 
king and the old ministers, and are posiKssed 
j of too little of the confidence of the nation, to 
have courage to make concessions of any soi^ 
especially since the news oftheir successes in 
the East and West Indies. What their vani- 
ty will end in God only, knows : for my own 
part, I cannot see a prowbility, that they will 
ever make peace, until theur finances are 
ruined, and such distress brought upon 
them, as will work up their parties into a ci- 
vil war. 

“ I wish their enemies could by any means 
be persuaded to carry on the war against 
them in places where they might be sure of 
trium^dis, instead of insisting on pursuing it 
where they are sure of defeat But we must 
take patience, and wait for time to do what 
wisdom might easily and soon do. 

*« I have not as yet taken any engagements 
with the Dutch not to make peace without 
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them; bat I will take such enffagements in a 
moment, if the Dutch will take them, and I 
b^ve they would very cheerfully. I shall 
lUVt propose it, however, till I have the con* 
currence of the duke de k Vauguyo^ who 
will do nothing without the instructions of 
his court. 1 would not deky it a moment, 
from any expectation that the English will 
acknowledge our independence, make 
peace with us, because 1 have no such ex- 
protationa. The p^manent friendship of the 
Dutch ism be easily obtained by the United 
States. That of England, never : it is gone 
'vdth the days before the food. If we ever 
enjoy the smallest degree of sincere friend- 
ship again from Engla^ I am totally incapar 
ble of seeing the character of a nation or the 
connexions of kinp ; which however may be 
the case finr what 1 know. They have brought 
themselves into such a situation! Spain, Hol- 
land, Americi^ the armed neutrality have all 
such pretensions and demands upon them, 
that where is the English minister, or mem- 
ber of parliament that dares to vote for the 
concession to theml The pretensions of 
France, I believe, would be so moderate, that 
possibly they might be acceded to. But it is 
much to be feared that Spain, who deserves 
the least, will demand the most: in short, 
the work of peace appears so impracticable 
and chimerical, that I am happy in being re- 
strained to this country, by my duty, and by 
this means excused from troubling my head 
much about it. I have a letter from America, 
that informed me, that Mr. Jay had rehised 
to act in the commission for peace ; but if he 
is on the way to Paris, as you suppose, I 
presume rny information must be a mistake, 
which 1 am very glad of. Mr. Laurens did 
me the honour of a very short visit, in his way 
to F^rance, but I was very sorry to learn from 
him, that in a letter to vour excellency from 
Ostend, he had declinea serving in the com- 
mksion fur peace. I had vast pleasure in his 
conversation, for 1 found him possessed of the 
most exact judgment concerning our enemies, 
asidof the same noble sentiments in all things, 
which I saw in him in congresa 

What is the system of Russia 1 Does she 
suppose that England has too many ene- 
mies upon her, aM that their demands and 
pretenskms are too high 1 Does she seek to 
embroil adbirs, and to light up a general war 
in Europe ? Is Denmark in concert with her, 
or any other power? Her conduct is a phe- 
nomenon. Is there any secret negotktion or 
mtiigae on foot to form a party ux England 
sncmg the powers of Europe? and to make a 
Umce against the power of the enemies of 
Bkgknd? 

^ The rtates of Holland and several other 
fnn^es have taken a resolution against the 
nMdistkin for a separate peace; ana this na- 


tion seems to be well fixed in its ByBtem, and 
in the common cause. 

** My best respects and afibctions to my old 
friend Mr. Jay, if you please. 1 have the ho- 
nour to be, sir, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, JOHN ADABiS.” 


“ Dr. IngenhauBz.* 

“ pAMT, Jane SI, 178S. 

** I AM sorry that any misunderstanding 

should arise between you and Dr. . 

The indiscretions of friends on both sides, of- 
ten occasion such misunderstandings. When 
they produce public altercations, the ignorant 
are diverted at the expense of the learned. 1 
hope, therefore, that you will omit the pole- 
mic piece in your French edition, and take 
no public notice of the improper behaviour of 
your friend ; but go on with your excellent 
experiments, produce facts, improve science, 
and do good to mankind. Reputation will 
follow, and the little injustices or cotemporary 
labourers will be forgotten ; my example may 
encourage you, or dse I should not mention 
it You know that when my papers were 
first published, the abbe Nollet, then high in 
reputation, attacked them in a book of letters. 
An answer was expected from roe, but I made 
none, to that book nor to any other. They 
are now all neglected, and the truth seems 
to be established: you can always employ 
your time better than in polemics. 

“ Monsieur Lavoisier, the other day show- 
ed an ej^riment at the Academy of Sciences, 
to the ijomte du Nord, that is said to be cu- 
rious. He kindled a hollow charcoal, and 
blew into it a stream of dephlogisticated air. 
In this focus, whicli is saia to be the hottest 
fire human art has yet been able to produce, 
he melted pktina in a few minutes. 

“ Our American affairs wear a better as- 
pect now than at any time heretofore. Our 
councils are perfectly united; our people 
all armed and disciplined. Much and fre- 
quent service as militia has indeed made them 
all soldiers. Our enemies are much dimi- 
nished, and reduced to two or three garri- 
sons ; our commerce and agriculture flourish. 
England at length sees the difficulty of con- 
quering us, and no longer demands submis- 
sion, but asks for peace. She would now 
think herself happy to obtain a federal union 
with us, and will endeavour it; but perhaps 
will be disappointed, as it is the interest of 
all Europe to prevent it I last year requested 
of congress to release me from this service, 
that I might spend the evening of life more 
agreeably in ^hiloscqfihic leisure ; but I was 
refused. If I had succeeded, it was my in- 
tention to make the tour of Italy with my 

* John IngenhaQA, P. R. B. an eminent nhyneian 
tnd cbemiet, bore at Breda, 1790, died in 1700. 
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grandson pass into Germany, and spend some 
time happily with you, whom I have always 
loved, ever since I knew you, with uninter* 
nipted auction. We have lost our common 
friend the excellent Pringle !* How many 
pleasing hours you and I have passed tpge> 
ther in nis com^ny ! I must soon follow him, 
being now in my seventy-seventh year ; but 
you have yet a prospect of many years of use- 
fulness stul before you, which I nope you will 
fully enjoy ; and I am persuaded you will 
ever kindly remember your tnily affectionate 
friend, B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Miss Alexander. 

“ Pjlut, June S4, 17®. 

I AM not at all displeased that the thesis 
and dedication with which we were threatened 
are blown over, for I dislike much all sorts of 
mummery. The republic of letters has gain- 
ed no reputation, whatever else it may have 
gained, by the commerce of dedications; I 
never made one, and never desired that one 
should be made to me. When 1 submitted to 
receive this, it was from the bad habit I have 
long had, of doing every thing that ladies de- 
sire me to do : there is no reiusing any thing 
to madame la Marck, nor to you. 

“ I have been to pay my respects to that 
amiable lady, not merely because it was a 
compliment due to her, but because I love her ; 
which induces me to excuse her not letting 
me in; the same reason I should have for 
excusing your faults if you had any. I have 
not seen your papa since the receipt of your 
pleasing letter, so could arrange nothing with 
nim respecting the carriage. During seven 
or eight days, i shall be very busy ; t^r that 
you ^all hear from me, and the carriage shall 
be at your service. How could you think of 
writing to me about chimneys and fires, in 
such weather as this ! Now is the time for 
the frugal lady you mention to save her wood, 
obtain plus de chaleur^ and lay it up against 
winter, as people do ice against summer. 
Frugality is an enriching virtue; a virtue I 
never could acquire in myself; but I was once 
lucky enough to find it in a wife, who there- 
by became a fortune to me. Do you possess 
it 1 If you do, and I were twenty years young- 
er, I would give your father one thousand 
guineas for you. I know you would be worth 
more to me as a menagere. I am covetous, and 
love go(^ bargaina Adieu, my dear friend, 
and believe me ever, yours most affection- 
ately. R FRANKLIN.” 

* Sir John Prinfle, Bart., bom in Kozburfibire, in 
1707, pluriieUa to the queen’s houMhoU, afterwartfe 
to the Um, and praeadont of the Royal Socitty ; died 
in 17® He trrote ” 01f§§rvaticiu on tho Dioduoo qf 
at wfnay,” to. to. 


** R. R. Livingston. 

*’ PzaoT, June 35, 1789. 

“ Sir,— I have receivedyour respected let- 
ters of January 26th and February Idth ; the 
first was accompanied with a fbrm of a con- 
vention, fbr the establishment of consols. 
Mr. Barclay having been detained these six 
months in Holland, though in continual ex- 
pectation of returning hither, I have yet done 
nothing in that busmess, thinking his pre- 
sence might be of use in settling it As soon 
as he arrives, I shall move the completion of 
it The second enforces some resolutions of 
congress sent me with it, respecting a loan 
of 12,000,000, to be demandea of Fmce fbr 
the current year. I had already received the 
promise of six millions, together with the 
clearest and most positive assurances, that 
it was all the king could spare to us, that 
we must not expect more ; that if drafts and 
demands came upon me beyond that sum, it 
behoved me to take care how I accepted them, 
or where I should find funds for the payment, 
since I could certainly not be further assisted 
out of the royal treasury. Under this decla- 
ration, with what face could I ask fi>r another 
six millions. It would be saying you are not 
to be believed, you can spare more, you are 
able to lend me twice the sum, if you were 
but willing. If you read my letter to Mr 
Morris of mis date, I think you will be con- 
vinced how improper any language, capable 
of such a construction, woulu be to such a 
friend. I hope, however, that the loan Mr. 
Adams has opened in Holland, for three mil- 
lions of florins, which it is said is likely to suc- 
ceed, will supply the deficiency. 

By the newspapers I have sent, you will 
see that the general disposition of the Britic^ 
nation towards us had been changed. Two 
persons have been sent here by the new mi- 
nisters, to propose treating for peace. They 
had at first some hopes of gettii^ the bellige- 
rent powers to treat separately, one after an- 
other, but finding that impracticable, they have 
after several messengers sent to and fro, come 
to a resolution of treating with all leather 
for a general peace, and have agreed that tbe 
lacc shall be Paris. Mr. Grenville is now 
ere with full powers for that purpose, (if 
they can be reckoned full with regard to 
America till a certain act is complied ^ 
enabling his maiesty to treat, drc. which has 
gone tnroi^ toe commons, and has been 
once read in the lords.) I keep a very pir- 
ticular journal of what pssM every day, in 
tbe afiku-, which is transcribing to be sent you. 

I shall therefore need to say no more of it in 
this letter, except that thragh I still think 
they were at first sincere in their desire of 
peace, yet since their success in the West 
Indies,! imagine that I see marks of their de- 
siring rather to draw the negotiations into 
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length, that they may take the chance of what 
the rest of the campaign shall produce in their 
fiivour ; and as there are so many interests 
to adjust, it will be prudent for us to suppose, 
that even another campaign may pass before 
all can be agreed. Slothing too may hap- 
pen to break of the negotiations, aro we 
should be prepared for the worst I hoped 
for the assistance of Mr. Adams and Mr. Lau- 
rens. The first is too much engaged in Hol- 
land to come hither, and the other declines 
serving ; but I have now the satis&ction of 
being joined by Mr. Jay, who happily arrived 
here worn Madrid last Sunday. The marquis 
de la Fayette is of real use in our afiairs here, 
and as the campaign is not likely to be very 
active in North America, I wish I may bie 
able to prevail with him to stay a few weeks 
longer. By him you will receive the journal 
abovementioned, which is already pretty vo- 
luminous, and yet the negotiations cannot be 
said to be opened. 

“ Ireland you will see has obtained all her 
demands triumphantly. I meet no one from 
that country who does not express some obli- 
gation to America for their success. 

“ Before I received your just observations 
on the subject, 1 had obtained for the English 
ministers a resolution to exchange all our 
prisoners. They thought themselves obliged 
to have an act of parliament for authorizmg 
the king to do it. This war being diflerent 
from others, as made by an act of parliament 
declaring us rebels, and our people teing com- 
mitted as for high treason, I impowerSl Mr. 
Hodgson, who was chairman of the committee 
that collected and dispensed the charitable 
subscription for the American prisoners, to 
treat and conclude on terms oftheir discharge, 
and having approved of the draft he sent me 
of the agreement, I hope the congress will 
see fit to order a punctual execution of it. I 
have long suffered with those poor brave men, 
who with so much public virtue have endur- 
ed four or five years hard imprisonment, ra- 
ther than serve against their country. I have 
done all I could afibrd towards making their 
situations more comfortable ; but their num- 
bers was so great that I could do but little for 
each ; and that very great villain de- 

frauded them of between three and four hun- 
dred pounds, which he drew from me on their 
account. He lately wrote me a letter, in 
which he pretended he was coming to settle 
with me, and to convince me that 1 had been 
mistaken with regard to his conduct ; but he 
never appeared, and I hear he is gone to Ame- 
rica. Beware of him, for he is very artful, 
and has cheated many. I hear every day 
of new rogueries committed by him in Eng- 
land. 

**The ambassador from Sweden to this 
court applied to me lately, to ^ow if I had 


powers that would authorize my making a 
treaty with his master, in behalf ^ the United 
States. Recollecting a general power that 
was formerly given to me with the other 
commissioners, 1 answered in the affirmative. 
He seemed much pleased, and said the king 
had directed him to ask the question, and had 
charged him to tell me, that he had so great 
an esteem formed that it would be a particu- 
lar satisfoction to him to leave such a trans- 
action with me. I have perhaps some vanity 
in repeating this, but 1 think too that it is 
right that congress should know it, and judge 
if any use may be made of the reputation of a 
citizen for the public service. In case it 
should be thought fit to employ me in that 
business, it will be well to send a more pfu- 
ticular power and proper instructions. The 
ambassador added, that it was a pleasure to 
him to think, and he hoped it would be re- 
membered, that Sweden was the first power 
in Europe which had voluntary offered its 
friendship to the United States, without being 
solicited. This af&ir should be talked of as 
little as possible, till completed. 

**I enclose another complaint from Den- 
mark, which I request you will lay before 
congress. 

“lam continually pestered with complaints 
from French seamen, who were with captain 
Conynham in his first cruize from Dunxirk, 

I from others who were in the Lexington, the 
I Alliance, &c. being put on board prizes that 
were re-taken, were never afterwards able to 
join their respective ships, and so have been 
deprived of the wages, otc. due to them. It 
is for our national honour that justice would 
be done them, if possible ; and I wish you to 
procure an order from congress for inquiring 
mto their demands, and satisfying such as 
shall be found just It may be addressed to 
the consul. 

“I enclose a note from M. de Vergennes 
to me, accompanied by a memoire relating to 
a Swiss who died at Edenton. If you can 
procure the information desired, it will much 
oblige the French ambassador in Switzerland. 

“1 have made the addition you directed to 
the C 3 rpher. I rather prefer the old one of 
Dumas, perhaps because I am more used to 
it T enclose several letters from that ancient 
and worthy servant of our country. He is 
now employed as secretary to Mr. Adams, 
and I must, from a long experience of his 
zeal and usefulness, beg leave to recommend 
him warmly to the consideration of congress 
with regaru to his appointments, which have 
never been equal to his merit As Mr. 
Adams writes me the good news, that he 
shall no loi^r be oblige to draw on me for 
his salary, 1 suppose it will be proper to di- 
rect his payingthat which shall be ^owed to 
M. Dumas. R FRANKLIN.” 
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** 7b Robert Morrii. 

“ P4MT, JvnelUi, 178t. 

“Poe what relates to war and peace, I 
must refer yon to Mr. Livingaton, to whom I 
write fully. I will only say, that though the 
English a few months since seemed desirous 
of peace, I suspect, they now intend to draw 
out the negotiation into length, till they can 
see what this campaign will produce. I hope 
our people will not be deceived by fiur woros, 
but be on their guard, ready against every 
attempt that our msidious enemies may make 
upon us. I am, dtc. 

“ Wednesday, 26th. I sent away my let* 
ters, and went tu see Mr. Oswald. I showed 
him the draft of a letter to be addressed to 
him, instead of lord Shelburne, respecting the 
commission or public character he might 
hereafter be vested with; this draft was 
founded on lord S.'s memorandums, which Mr. 
Oswald had shown to me, and this letter was 
intended to be communicated by him to lord 
Shelburne. Mr. Oswald liked the mode, but 
rather chose that no mention should be luade 
of his having shown me lord S.'s memoran* 
dums, though he thought they were given 
him for that purpose. So I struck that out 
and new*modelea the letter, which I sent him 
ne.xt day, as follows. 


“ Robert R Livingston, 

“ P^Y, June 28, 1702 

“ Sir, — In mine of the 25th instant I omit- 
ted mentioning, that at the repeated earnest 
instances of Mr. Laurens, who had given such 
expectations to the ministry in EIngwnd, when 
his parole or securities were discharged, as 
that he could not think himself at liberty to 
act in public affiiirs, till the parole of lord 
Cornwallis was absolved by me, in exchange, 
I sent to that general, the paper, of which the 
enclosed is a copy ; and I see by the English 
papers, that his lordship immediately on the 
receipt of it, appeared at court and has taken 
his seat in the house of peers, which he did 
not before think warrantable. My authority I 
for doing this, appeared questionable to my- 
self, but Mr. Laurens judged it deducibie, 
from that respecting general Burgoyne, and 
by his letters to me, seemed so unhappy till 
it was done, that I ventured it, with a clause, 
however, (as you will see), reserving to con- 
gress the approbation or disallowance of it 
“ The enabling act is now said to be pass- 
ed, but no copy of it is yet received here, so 
that as the bill first printM, has suffered alter- 
ations in passing through parliament, and we 
know not what they are, the treaty with us 
is not yet commenced. Mr. Grenville ex- 
pects his courier in a few days, with the an- { 
swer of his court to a paper given him on the i 
part of this. That answer will probably af- 
37 * 


ford us a clearer understanding of the inten- 
tions of the British ministry, which for some 
weeks past have appeared somewhat equivo- 
cal and uncertain. It looks as if, since their 
late success in the West Indies, they a little 
repented of the advances they had made in 
their declarations respecting thie acknowledg- 
ment of our independence ; and we have pr^ 
ty good information, that some of the ministry 
still flatter the king with the hope recover- 
ing his sovereignty over us on tte same terms 
as are now making with Ireland. However 
willing we might Imve been at the commence- 
ment of this contest, to have accepted such 
conditions, be assured that we can have no 
safety in them at present. The king hates ns 
most cordially. If he is once admitted to any 
degree of power or government among us, 
however limited, it wUl soon be extends by 
corruption, artifice, and force, till we are re- 
duced to absolute subjection; and that the 
more easily, as by receiving him again for 
our king, we shall draw upon ourselves the 
contempt of all Europe, who now admire and 
respect us, and shall never (^in find a fViend 
to assist us. There are, it is said, great divi- 
sions in the ministry, on other points as well 
as this ; and those who aim at engrossing the 
power, flatter the king with this project of 
re-union ; and it is said have much reliance 
on the operation of private agents sent into 
America, to dispose minds there in favour of 
it, and to bring about a separate treaty there 
with general Carleton. I have not tne least 
apprehension that congress will give into this 
scheme, it being inconsistent with our treaties 
as well as with our interest ; but I think it 
will be well to watch these emissaries, and 
secure or banish immediately such as shall be 
found tampering and stirring up the people to 
call for it. The firm united resolution of 
France, Spain, and Holland, joined with ours, 
not to treat of a particular but a general peace, 
notwithstanding the separate tempting offers 
to each, will in the end, give us the command 
of that peace. Every one of the other pow- 
ers, see clearly their interest in this, and per- 
sist in that resolution : the congress I am per- 
suaded are as clearsighted as any of them, 
and will not depart from the system which 
has been attended with so much success, and 
promises to make America soon both great and 

“^have just received a letter from Mr. 
Laurens, dated at Lyons, on his ioumey into 
the south of France, for his health. Mr. Jay 
will write also by this opportunity. 

“B. FRANKLIN." 


“Dr. Cooper. 

?A»n, June 20. 1782. 

Our public affiiirs are in a go(^ situation 
here. England having tried in vain, to make 
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a wpaftte peace with each of the powers she 
is at war with, has at length agreed to treat 
for a general peace with them altogether ; and 
at Paris. If we all continue firm m the reso- 
lution not to separate, we shall command the 
terms. 1 have no douk ofthis steadiness here ; 
and though we are told that endeavours are 
making on your side the water, to induce 
America to a re-union, on the terms now grant- 
ing to Ireland, and that powers are sent to ge- 
neral Carleton for that purpose, I am persim- 
ed the danger of this project will appmr so 
evident, that if ofiered, it will be immediately 
rejected. We have no safety but in our inde- 
pendence ; with that we shall be reacted, 
and soon become great and happv. without 
it, we shall be despised, lose all our friends, 
and then either be cruelly oppressed by the 
king, who hates, and is incapable of forgiving 
us, or having all that nation^s enemies for ours, 
shall sink with it. — I am ever, my dear friend, 
yours most affectionately, 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Henry Laurens. 

“ Pamy. July 2. 1782. 

“ Sir, — received the letter you did me the 
honour of writing to me from Lyons, the 24th 
past. 

“I wonder a little at Mr. not ac- 

quainting you whether your name was in the 
commission or not. I begin to suspect, from 
various circumstances, that the British minis- 
try, elated perhaps too much by the success of 
aamiral IMney, are nut in earnest to treat 
immediately, but rather wish delay. They 
seem to hope that farther successes may enable 
them to treat more advantageously; or, as 
some suppose, that certain promitions to be 
made to congress by general Carleton, may 
render a treaty here with us unnecessary. A 
little had news, which it is possible thev may 
yet receive from the same quarter, will con- 
tribute to set them right ; and tlien we may 
enter seriously upon the treaty ; otherwise I 
conjecture it may not take place till after ano- 
ther campaign. Mr. Jay is arrived here. Mr. 
Grenville and Mr. Oswald continue here. 
Mr. Oswald has yet received no commission ; 
and that of Mr. Grenville does not very clear- 
ly comprehend us accord!^ to British ideas ; 
therefore requires explication. When I know 
more, you shall have farther information. 

“ Not having an immediate answer to what 
I wrote you, concerning the abeolution of lord 
Cornwallis's parde, aM major Ross coming 
over hither from him to press it ; I gave him 
the discharge you desirra. Enclose I send 
you a copy. I hear it has proved satis&ctory 
to liiin; I hope it will be so to you. 

Private Memorandums^ Mr, Hobart, 

' ^ ^ Wbkm I published the memorials which I 
liad prepared for the king, January 1, 1782, 1 


prefixed a prefotory explanation of the publica- 
tion, stating, as fiu* as was safe so to do, the 
state of the propontions of treaty, wd the 
circumstances attending the reception and 
final refusal of them. 

“ I could not think it proper to name the 
person with whom I had corresponded, who 
was authorized to treat of peace, and was 
willing to promote it, because I knew the in- 
sidious fidsehood of those who both hate and 
fear him, would, when once his name was 
committed with ^e public, represent him in 
any light that might tend to duninish and de- 
stroy the trust and confidence which he so 
deservedly has from his employers. The me- 
morials, therefore, spe^ of persons in the 
plural, and the preface in its communications 
to the public keeps close to that expressed. 

“ I could not venture to tell the ^blic, nor 
could I venture to write to this person, the 
fact that he specifically and personally was 
excepted to, in an opprobrious manner. Be- 
cause, the same persons who are his enemies, 
having proscribed me, would have been glad 
of maung, such my communications, an oc- 
casion of charging me with crimes, which, 
notwithstanding tJiey have been in constant 
watch, they have never yet been able to do. 
For although I know they have whispered 
such in the closet, they never have dared to 
assert any such matter as fact in public. — 
What I did, I thought right in point of ho- 
nour to all concerned or interested, and I went 
as far as I dared venture to go in the publica- 
tions which I made. 

“As this exception to the integrity and 
good faith of my correspondent, was made, up- 
on the ve^ first overture which I made, by 
all the ministers, I made a point, in all the 
memorials which I drew up for presentation 
(had the offers been admissible,) of founding 
my offers on the integrity and good faith or 
this person (p. 82,'^) and in this communica- 
tion to the public of marking him (preface, p. 
10,) as a man of honour and good faith. 

“ I could not venture to communicate to my 
correspondent, much less to the public, those 
nmtters, which, list offic^y commu- 

nicated to me, these my enemies would have 
represented, as a betraying to the enemy the 
secrets of government But it is fit, if not ab- 
solutely necessary, to make this memoran- 
dum of these things, that the truth, when the 
proper time shall come, may be known to all 
whom it doth concern ; and it is further fit 
that this memorandum, should be communi- 
cated to you BOW, as the proposing of your 

* Tbese reference are to the printed memorials of 
governor PownaU, paMisbed by G. Dodstw. 178R In 
the prefhoe to one of which preaentad to Dr. F. by tlie 
author, is tins aentenoe “ One has beard of a Sully, a 
Fleury, a Somart. a Dewitt, a Frmnktin, benelhctors 
of mankind." Mow. in governor Pownalt’s autograpti 
is written, thu nitch was dedicated to the name that 
now nils It. 
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services was incloded in the oSen made as a whom businees might ga What was the 
cooditioo fine qum non. nature of the matters of business on which 

^Between the 6th of December, 1781, and they were communicated with, I do not 
the end of January 17^ during which time know. 

the ministry kept me in suspense, as to what ^ Notwithstandum the change of the mi> 
resolution they would take, as to what an- nistry, which took place at this period, there 
swer they would give ; or whether they were some in the new compoution of minis- 
would give me any answer at all ; or whether ters, who partook of the spirit and influence 
they would deign to admit me and my pro^ of the old ones, and the same line of motion, 
sitions to a hearing; they act dishomurably and the same persons, were in like manner as 
towards me, and as I think towards my cor- before, adoptea for treaty, 
respondent also, profited of the fact cammunu ** The memorial, January 1, 1782, (p. 22,) 

cated by me to them^ viz. * that there were declares specifically and definitively what 
persons authorized to treat of pe^e ; and that was the proposition I made, viz. to open a * ne- 
these persons were disposed to give such trea- gotiation far the only of settling such 

ty every assistance in their power:* — and a truce with the Americans, as a prcttminory 
sent one person (J have been told it was Mr. meaauret in order the better to treat of peace 
Oswald,; to Holland, a person, if not actually in future, either separately or in any general 
the same person, to Ghent, and a Mr. Forth congress of the powers of Europe.* And this 
to France, to try if they could not get upon on a ground of uti poundetis^ both as to r^hls 
the same ground by other ways, sm through as wml as territories possessed, which i ex- 
other persons. I have been told, and believe plained as an acknowledgment of the inde- 
it, that they understood that Mr. Adams was pendence of America, with a sauf d^konneur 
(disgusted with the Dutch government) ready to the British sovereign, and a removing of 

to accede to ours. Also that Mr. at all obstacles from the way of such other sove- 

Ghent was already gained. This person reigns in Europe as had not yet brought them- 
they hurried off to America ; and they gave selves to acknowledge the American sove- 
instructions to general Carleton to open the reignty. (p. 22.) I never pretended to talk of 
ground of treaty in America. In short they peace, much less of a separate peace., but de- 
tried any ground and every person, except finitively declared that whatever was under- 
kirn who vvas excepted to. And when they taken * must not contravene, (Mem. Jan. 
found that they could not get in at any door 1782, p. 21,) nor ever bring into question, 
in Europe, they aflected to interpret this dis- treaties already subsisting.* 
appointment into a foct, * That the American ** On this ground it was, that upon my first 
ministers were either not impowered or not overtures I proposed that while I was treating 
willing to treat ; that the offer was now clear- with the American ministers, Mr. Hobart might 
ly a trap laid by a faithless and decided enemy.’* be authorized to treat with French ministers, as 
“ When I first made my offer, I was asked the properest man then in Elngland, as living 
whether I would go to Ghent or Holland, with the men of business of that court ; as 
which I peremptorily refused. I was then known to them ; as knowing them ; and be- 
asked, why I would not ; I said, I knew no- tween whom and him there was that degree 
thing of the person in Holland, and as to the and those habits of acquaintance and good opi- 
person at Ghent, I would have no communi- luon, which is the only soil out of which prac- 
cations there. The only person I would have tical confidence ip negotiation can grow ; as 
communications with, was him that I knew one with whom I coi3d communicate with 
had powers, whom I knew to be, notwith- the most perfect confidence ; as one in whose 
standing all provocations to the contrary, a hands I would repose my life and honour. I said 
well wisher ii^ fnend to this, whom from ex- first, that if these two lines of treaty were not 
perience I knew to be a man of honour and instituted at the same time ; and secondly, 
good faith, whom I could trust, and who that if Mr. Hobart was nut the person foini^ 
would trust me. This person and this line with me, I would not engage in what I had 
was rmected ; 1 will not aggravate the co- offered. This gentleman, a man of honour, 
lour of &ct8 by saying koto. brother to the earl of Buckingham, of a noble 

** I was inforn^ mat during this period, distinct landed estate of his own ; a man de- 
they were talking with B(r. Laurens, as a signed by his education at the court of Vien- 
more practicable man, as one who had, by ac- na, under fonner mini^rs in a fimner reign, 
knowledging himself amenable^to the laws fi>r the com diplomatic, ai^ actually havmg 
and courts of this county, and by the act of served in Russia, was also inadmissible. And 
giving bail, had by impUcitioa acknowledged tbev thus ended all matters in which I bad 
^t least de facta,) the sovereignty of Gi^ made my offers. 

Britain, and that the ministers of the states ** Having thus found the ministers with 
were criminals against this country. This whom I him conmmnicated, impracticable to- 
gentleman, therefore, and his surety Mr. wards peace, in the only line in which I 
weld, were fixed upon as eke persofu through fimught it might be obtai^, and seeing an 
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opportunity in which I could be mjunpaUy 
tftftrtemento/ in turning them out, I seizM the 
occaeiont and effectuated the purpose. 

“General Conway had communicated to 
me a measure, which he was to take, of mo- 
ving an address in the house of commons, to 
pray his majesty to relinquish the farther 
prosecution for peace. I stated to him the 
following difficulty, which might be thrown 
on the ground of his motion, so as to obstruct 
his proceeding in it The ministers might, 
in general terras, and equivocal assertions 
say, that they were trying the ground of trea- 
ty, and that propositions towards negotiation 
were afloat, &c. &c., and then, if on this 
ground they called upon him, not at such a 
juncture, to bring forward measures which 
might obstruct their endeavours, and destroy 
all nopes and views of peace, he would be puz- 
zled what to answer and how to proceed — 
But, that if he could have it in his power to 
say. That so far from opening the ground of 
negotiation, or being disposed to take a way 
to such ; which offers haa opened to them ; 
that they had offers made by persons commu- 
nicating with other persons actually author- 
ized and willing to treat of peace, and had 
rejected those offers; I thought the minis- 
ters would not know how to oppose his mo- 
tion. He said, that indeed would be strong 
ground, from whence, if the ministry were at- 
tacked, he did not see how they could main- 
tain their ground. I then proceeded in my 
communications to him, without naming my | 
correspondent, nay abwlutely refusing to 
name, when earnestly pressed, and told him 
that I was the person to whom communica- 
tions had come, ‘ that there were in Europe 
persons authorized to treat of peace, and wno 
had declared, that any reasonable measures 
to that end, should have every assistance in 
their power.’ That I had communicated 
this to the ministry, that after delaying all 
answer, from December 6, to the end of Ja- 
nuary, to offers, which I had made them on 
that ground, they had finally and absolutely 
rejected the persons and the offers. He said 
if this could ^ proved, it must turn them out 
I then authorize him to make those asser- 
tions,* which he made in the house, which, 
that we might not misunderstand one another, 
I desired might be written down : and farther 
authorized him, if the ministry, by denying the 
assertions, should render it necessary, to name 
me, as readv to come and declare the same at 
the bar of the house of commons ; and that in 
the mean while, he need not make any secret 
of me on this matter. Tlie ministers could 
not, and did not venture to deny it, and were 
forced to quit their ground and their place&f 

* Waich where not thoee which the newsptpen pub- 
liehed. 

t The eoantiy fentleaMn. tired of the wmr, nod frown 
impntient fbr pence, left the old miniitry on thie quet- 


Upon the change of ministers, I, by letter to 
general Conway, made an dSer of my esr- 
vices to open the same negptiatioii, which I 
had propo^ to the late ministers, but from 
ffiat hour to this day have never heard (bom 
him; and soon after found, that lord f%ei- 
bume had employed Mr. Oswald, who was 
Mr. Laurens’s surety, and that his lordAip 
had seen Mr. Laurena 
“ Richmond, July 2, 1782.” 


Governor PoumaU to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Richmond Hill, July 5 , 1762. 

“Dear Sir, — ^I have, by my friend Mr. 
Hobart, sent a printed copy of tfte three me- 
morials which 1 published on the subject of 
America, one addressed to the sovereigus of 
Europe, and two others addressed to so- 
vereign of Great Britain. 

“ I nope you received my letter of May 13, 
1782, forwarded by Mr. Bridgen. 

“ As it is possible you may see Mr. Hobart, 
he can inform you from me, as well as of his 
own knowledge, of tlie steps we took upon the 
ground of your communications to him and me. 
‘ That there were persons authorized to treat 
of peace, and that such persons were willing 
to give to reasonable measures taken to that 
end, every assistance in their power.’ He 
can inform you also on the circumstances 
which attended thoee steps; and of the effect 
which they missed in the direct line, as of 
the effect they actually have in an oblique 
one. As from the beginning of this mat- 
ter, of trying to bring on negotiation for 
peace, I considered him as joined with me, in 
our endeavours; so I have given to him a 
memorandum which I made on the course of 
this business. He will communicate to you 
every thing which is not improper for a man 
of honour to communicate to the minister of a 
people at war with us : nor will he abstain 
from communicating any thing which that 
minister, wishing peace to our country, oug^ 
to be apprized of, respecting the eflfects ofhis 
friendly offers. He will do every thing which 
a man of honour ought to do, and he will do 
nothing that a man of honour ought not to do. 

“I have desired him to give a paper of 

S ueries, respecting modes and terms of set- 
[ing in America, which people of this old 
world, and of the old country, may in friture 
be admitted to receive. I am, nut only for my 
friends, but personally interested, to gain in- 
formatioD on that head: and as I wirii that 
which will not deceive them or myself, I ap- 
ply to you. 

“ BCay God send peace on earth. I hope 
among the genera! blessings it will bring, it 
will restore me to the coimnunicatkmaiid en- 

ti<m, deeUntd tlMOitelves Um ■ np po rt e n i of IhoM 
who pronM to end the war, and gtrt paaee f the 
conntry. 
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joyment of my old and long valued friendabip 
with you. May you live to see, and have 
health to enjoy* the blessingB which I hope it 
may please God to make you instruments of 
oommunicatinir to mankind. 

“T. POWNALL” 


“iWr. Hutton.* 

“ Pamt, July 7, 1788. 

“ My old and DBAS Friend* — A letter 
written by you to M. Bertin, ministre d* etat, 
containing an account of the abominable mur- 
ders committed by some of the frontier people 
on the poor Moravian Indians* has given me 
infinite pain and vexation. The dispensa- 
tions of Providence in this world puzzle my 
weak reason; I cannot comprehend why 
cruel men should have been permitted thus 
to destroy their fellow-creatures. Some of 
the Indians may be supposed to have commit- 1 
ted sins* but one cannot think the little children 
had committed any worthy of death. Why 
has a single man m England* who happens 
to love blood* and to hate Americans, been 
permitted to gratify that bod temper* by hir- 
ing German murderers, and joining them 
with his own* to destroy* in a continued course 
of bloody years, near 100,000 human crea- 
tures, many of them possessed of usefiil ta- 
lents, virtues* and abilities, to which he has 
no pretension ! It is he who has furnished the 
savages with hatchets and scalping knives* 
and engages them to fall upon our defence- 
less farmers* and murder them with their 
wives and children, paying for their scalps, of 
which the account kept m America, already 
amounts, as I have heard, to near tioo thou- 
sand ! Perhaps the people of the frontiers* 
exasperated by the cruelties of the Indians* 
have been induced to kill all Indians that fall 
into their hands without distinction : so that 
even these horrid murderers of our poor Mora- 
vians may be laid to his charge. And yet 
this man lives, enjoys all the g<^ things this 
world can afibrd* and is surrounded by flat- 
terers, who keep even his conscience quiet* 
by telling him be is the best of princes! 
I wonder at this, but I cannot theremre part 
with the comfortable belief of a divine provi- 
dence ; and the more I see the imponihility, 
from the number and extent of his crim^ of 
giving equivalent punishment to a wicked 
man in this life* the more I am convinced of 
a future state, in which all that appears to 

* June* Hutton, ton of Doctor Hutton, (nrho in tbn 
early part of hi* life had been a bookeeller) waa <br many 
yean eecretary to the Society of Moravian*. He died 
April 85, 1785, m hi* 80th year, at Ox*tead OotUfe, 
Sorrey ; and was buried in the Moravian eentetry at 
<7bel*ea. He wa* a well kno«vn character, and very M' 
nerally estoened. He wa* a (Aithful brother or Um 
M oravian fraternty Afty flve yonn ; the tatter part of 
his tiOi was apent literary in toing about doing good, 
and Ills charities were coadnod to no sect. 

VOL.L...3K 


be wrong shall be set right* all that is crooked 
made straight In this fkith let you and 1, 
my dear friend* comfort ourselves ; it is the 
only comfort in Uie present dark scene of 
things that is allowed us. 

** 7 shall not fail to write to the government 
of America, urging that efiectu^ care may 
be taken to protect and save the remainder 
of those unhappy people. 

** Since writing the above* I have received 
a Philiadelphia paper* containing some ac- 
count of the same horrid transaction* a little 
difilerent* and some circumstances alleged as 
excuses or palliations* but extremely weak 
and insufficient 1 send it to you enclosed. 

** With great and sincere esteem, I am 
ever, my dear friend, yours most aflection- 
ately. B. FRANKLIN.’’ 


Memorandum by David Hartley. 

“ July 8, 1782. 

“To a person, who no longer thinks of 
American dependence, what dii^ vantage can 
there be in making its independence a fixed 
article (whether the treaty succeeds or no ) 
instead of making it a first article of the trea- 
ty, and so to depend on the success of that 
which may miscarry. To a person indeed who 
looks on it as an evil, and as an evil which 
there are yet some hopes to avoid, it is a ra- 
tional proceeding to provide for aU possibili- 
ties of realizing those hop^ ; and the case of 
the treaty not succeeding is that reserved pos- 
sibility. Were I treating with an enemy in- 
deed for a barrier town (which T certainly 
wish to keep or to get something for), nothing 
I own would be so absurd as to give it up at 
starting, as a J^ed article before the treaty, 
instead of making it the first article of a trea- 
U, and dependent on the success of the rest. 
iut I had r^er have American independence 
(for one reason amongst others), because the 
bolder way of giving it up, will secure a 
greater certainty of peace. 1 would then be for 
giving it up in that bolder way ; nay had I 
some reluctance to American independence, I 
should still think the smallest proWbility ad- 
ded of peace, would overbalance the whole 
value 01 a mere reserved possibility of depend- 
ence* which could only* after all, arise from 
the fiiilure of the treaty.” 


Lafayette to Dr. Franklin. 

" Paki*, July 9, 1782. 

“I HAVE the honour to inform you, my dear 
sir* that Mr. Grenville’s express is arrived this 
morning way of Ostend. The gentleman 
is gone to Versailles. I fancy he will wait 
upon you, and will be much obliged to you* to 
let me know what your opinion is. I am go- 
ing to Saint Germin, but if any intelligence 
comes to hand, will communicate it as soon ig 
poMible. LAFAYETTE.” 
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The answer, 

“ PaMT, July 9, 1782. 

« Dkas Sib, — Mr. Grenville hae been with 
me, in his return from Versailles. He tells 
me that lord Rockingham being dead, lord 
Shelburne is appointed first lord of the trea- 
sury; and that Mr. Fox has resigned ; so 
that both the secretaryships are vacant That 
his communication to M. de Vergennes, was 
only that no change was thereby made in the 
dispositions of that court for peace, &«., and 
he expects another courier with fuller instruc- 
tions m a few days. As soon as I hear more 
I shall acquaint you with it — ^I am ever, with 
great respect and affection, y^r most obedi- 
ent humble servant, B. fUANKLIN. 

“ Marquis de Lafayette!** 


“ David Hartley. 

“ PAgBY, July 10, 1782. 

“Dear Sir, — I received your favour of the 
26th past by Mr. Young, and am indebted to 
you for some preceding. I do not know why 
the good work of peace goes on so slowly on 
your side. Some have imagined that your 
ministers, since Rodney's success, are desirous 
of trying fortune a little farther before they 
conclude the war : others, that they have not 
a good understanding with each other. What 
I Mve just heard, seems to countenance this 
opinion. It is said Mr. Fox has resigned. 
We are ready here, on the put of America, 
to enter into treaty with you in concurrence 
with our allies ; and are disposed to be very 
reasonable ; but if your plenipotentiary^ not- 
withstanding that character, is upon every 
proposition obliged to send a courier and wait 
an answer, we shall not soon see the happy 
conclusion. It has been suspected too, that 
you wait to hear the effect of some overtures 
sent by general Carleton for a separate peace 
in America. A vessel just arriveu from Mary- 
land, brings us the unanimous resolutions of 
their assembly, for continuing the war at all | 
hazards, rather than violate their faith with j 
France. This is a sample of the success to be 
expected from such a measure, if it has really 
l^en taken ; which I hardly believe. 

“ There is meihinks a point that has been 
too little considered in treaties, the means of 
making them durable. An honest peasant 
from the mountains of Provence, brought me 
the other day a manuscript he had written on 
the subject, and which he could not procure I 
permission to print It appeared to me to have 
much good sense in it ; and therefore I got 
some copies to be struck ofif* for him to distri- 
bute where he may think fit I send you one 
enclosed. This man aims at no profit from 
his pamphlet or his project, asks for nothing, 
expects nothing, and does not even desire to 
be known. He has acquired, he tells me, a 


fortune of nepr cme hundred and fifty crowns 
a year (about eighteen pounds sterki^) with 
which he is content This you may imagine 
would not aflford the expense of ridmg to Pa- 
ris, so he came on foot ; such was his zeal for 
peace, and the hope of forwarding and secur- 
ing it, by communicating his ideas to great 
men here. His rustic and poor appearance, 
has prevented his access to them ; or obtain- 
ing ^eir attention ; but he does not seem yet to 
be discouraged. I honour much the charac- 
ter of this veritable pkilosophe. 

“ I thank you much for your letters of May 
1, 13, and 25, with your proposed prelimina- 
ries. It is a pleasure to me to find our senti- 
ments so concurring on points of importance : 
it makes discussions as unnecessary as they 
might, between us, be inconvenient — I am, 
my dear sir, with great esteem and afiection, 
yours ever, B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Benjamin Vaughan. 

“ Pauy, Joly 10, 1782. 

By the original law of nations, war and 
extirpation was the punishment of injury. 
Humanizing by degrees, it admitted slavery, 
instead of deatL A fiu’ther step was, the ex- 
change of prisoners instead of slavery. Ano- 
ther, to respect more the property of private 
persons under conquest, and to be content with 
acquired dominion. Why should not the law 
of nations go on improving 1 Ages have inter- 
vened between its several steps; but as know- 
ledge of late increases rapidly, why should not 
those steTO be quickened! Why should it not 
be agreed to as the future law of nations, that 
in any war hereafter the following descriptions 
of men should be undisturbedT^ve the pro- 
tection of both sides, and be permitted to fol 
low their employments in surety ; viz. 

“1. Cultivators of the earth, because they 
labour for the subsistence of mankind. 

“ 2. Fishermen, for the same reason. 

“ 3. Merchants and traders, in unarmed ships, 
who accommodate different nations by com- 
municating and exchanging the necessaries 
and conveniences of life. 

4. Artists and mechanics, inhabiting and 
working in open towns. 

“ It is hardly necessary to add, that the hos- 
pitals of enemies should be unmolested ; they 
ought to be assisted. 

** In short, I would have nobody fought with, 
but those who are paid for fighting. If obli^ 
to take com from the fiirmer, friend, or enemy, 
I would pay him for it ; the same for the fish 
or goods of the others. 

**Thi8 once established, that encourage- 
ment to war which arises from a spirit of ra- 
pine, would be taken away, and peace thm- 
fore more likely to continue and be laating. 

i “R franki5«7 
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To the same, 

- Pa«t, July 11, 178*. 

^ Dbab Sir, — I n mine of yesterday, which 
went by Mr. Young, I made no mention c£ 
vonrs or ^y 11, it not being before me. I 
uye iu8t found it 

** You spei^ of a * proposed dependent 
state of America, which you thought Mr. 0&> 
wald would hej^n witm' As yet 1 have 
luMurd nothing of it I have all along under- 
stood (perhara 1 have understood more than 
was intended) that the point of dependence 
was given up, and that we are to be treated 
with as free peo^e. 1 am not sure that Mr. 
Oswald has explicitly said so, but I know that 
Mr. Grenville has, and that he was to make 
that declaration previous to the commence- 
ment of the treaty. It is now intimated to 
me from several quarters, that lord Shel- 
burne^s plan is to retain the sovereignty for 
the king, giving us otherwise an independent 
parliament, and a government similar to that 
of late intended for Ireland. If this be really 
his project, our negotiation for peace will not 
go very far, the ming is impracticable and 
impossible, being inconsistent with the faith 
we have pledged, to say nothii^ of the gene- 
ral disposition of our people. IJ^n the whole 
I sliould believe, that though lord Shelburne 
might formerly have entertained such an idea, 
henad probably dropped it before he sent Mr. 
Oswald here: your words above cited do 
however throw a li^e doubt in my mind, and 
have, with the intimations of others, made me 
less free in communication with his lordship, 
whom I much esteem and honour, than I 
should otherwise have been. I wi^ there- 
fore you would afford me what you can of 
eclaircissement 

“ This letter, going by a courier, will pro- 
bably get to hand long before the one (preced- 
ing in date,) which went by Mr. Young, who 
travels on foot I therefore enclose the copy 
of it which was taken in the press. You may 
return it to me when the other arrives. 

“By the return of the courier, you may 
oblige me, bv communicating, what is fairly 
communicable, of the history of Mr. Fox’s 
and lord J. Cavendish’s resignation, with any 
other changes made or likely to be made. 

With smcere esteem^ I am ever, my dear 
friend, yours most affectionately, 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ Richard Oswald, 

"Pamt, July 12,1788. 

“StR, — ^I enclose a letter for lord Shelburne, 
to go W your courier, with some others of 
which I request his care. They may be put 
into the penny post I have received a note 
informing me, that * some oppontion givmi 

his kidahip to Mr. Fox’s decided fSm, of 


unequivocally acknowledging American in^ 
dependentx^ was one cause of that gentle- 
man’s resignation ;’ this from what you have 
told me, appears improbable. It is fkrther 
said, ‘that Air. Grenville thinks Mr Fox’s 
resignation will be fatal to the present nego- 
tiation.’ This perhaps is as groundless as 
the former. Mr. Grenville’s next courier will 
probably clear up matters. I did understaifl 
from him, that such an acknowledgment 
was intended previous to the commencement 
of the treaty ; until it is made, and the treaty 
formally begun, propositions and discussions 
seem in consideration, to be untimely ; nor 
can I enter into paniculars without Mr, 
Jay, who is now ill with the influenza. My 
letter therefore to his lordship, is merely 
complimentary on his late appointment. I 
wish a continuance of your health, in that at 
present sickly city, being with sincere esteem, 
sir, your most ob^ent and most humble ser- 
vant, B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ 1 send you enclosed the late resolutions of 
the state of Maryland ; by which the general 
disposition of people in America, may be 
guessed, respecting any treaty to be proposed 
by goneral Carleton if intended, which I do 
not believe.” 

“ Earl Shelburne, 

“ Pamy, July 12, 1788. 

“My Lord, — Mr. Oswald informing me 
that he is about to despatch a courier, I em- 
brace the opportunity of congratulating your 
lordship on your appointment to the treasury. 
It is an extension of your power to do good, 
and in that view, if in no other, it must in- 
crease your happiness, which I heartily wish. 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


Count de Vergennes to Dr. Franklin, 

“ VnitAiLLBi, July 18, 1782. 

“ Si^ — I have the honour to send you a 
memorial which respects the emperor’s sub- 
iects, and which has been recommended to me 
by the government general of the Low Coun- 
tries. I make no doubt but that it will make 
it your duty to forward the same to congress, 
and request that body to take it into consider- 
ation. — I have the honour to be, &c. 

“ DE VERGENNES.” 

XXXORUL. 

From the Sieurs Liebaert, Baes^ Derdeyn ^ 
Co. transmitted to Dr, Fanklin by the 
Count de Vergennes, 

“ The Sieurs Liebaert, Btes, Derdeyn and 
Ca, merchants, residing in Ostend, subjects 
of his imperial and royal majesty, set rarth, 
t^ in the course of the present year, they 
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hftve equipped in the said port, and loaded on 
account of the capitulanta of Dominica,, and 
conai^ed to them agreeable to manifei^ di- 
vers lUrmlesB merchandizes (that is to say, 
not contraband in war, and the traffic of which 
is at this very time allowed to neutral persmiB) 
on board their vessel the brig Den Ereten, 
destined for the island and pkmtations d* Do- 
minica, open and free agreeable to the capi- 
tulation to all neutral nations. 

^ All the despatches were regular, and im- 
perial passport, bills of lading a^ manifest of 
the cargo, captain and major part of the crew 
were imperialists, and the remainder neutral 
sul^cts. In short, all the papers on board 
tended to prove the property belongi^ to the 
colonists, and to neutral representatives, and 
were verified before the respective magis- 
trates and consuls. 

“ This vessel having sailed on the route of 
her destination, was met by a frigate carry- 
ing an English flaff, who ordered her to sa- 
lute, and examined her papers. The com- 
mander of the fiigate, on seeing the nature of 
these papers, propos^ to the captain of the 
vessel to sign an acknowledgment proving that 
his cargo had been taken on board in London, 
and his papers and provisions at Ostend. 

** Peter Thompson, (the name of the cap- 
tain of the brig) believing himself in the hands 
of an English privateer, consented to sign this 
declaration (without knowing however what 
he signed,) which in this case would not pos- 
sibly oe prejudicial to him, but the captain of 
the privateer, with an intention of abusing the 
ignorance and innocence of the said Thomp- 
son, had written this declaration in a langua^ 
which he could neither read nor compreheM, 
and in quite other terms than what had been 
r€»ad to him, and which implied that he had 
been loaded in London, and that his merchan- 
dize belonged to the E^lish, and that he only 
came to O^nd to exchuige papei^ and avoid 
falling into the hands of the English rebels; 
which is totally contrai^ to his £ll of lading, 
and was not at all in his power to do, as the 
cargo was not under his direction nor ever had 
been. 

** Possessed of this writing, the obtain of 
the frigate hoisted the American flag, and 
proved himself to be the Hope privateer from 
£k)ston, and accordingly infOTmed captain 
Thompson that he arrested him, and after 
taking out eleven men from the brig, he sub- 
stituted several others of his own pe^e, who, 
after having tom to pieces, piUa^^ and car- 
ried of^ all the papers firom on board, car- 
ried her into Philadelphia, and afterwards to 
Boston, where the crew aredetained and trea^ 
ed wita inhumani^. 

** This prize is irregular, nnjtat, and con- 
trary to the rights of natia^ aM Sieurs lie- 
baert, Baes, Derdeyn and Go. have reason 
that the conduct of toe said captain Darby will 


be disapproved by congress, and the ship and 
cargo restored with damages and interest 

‘*It is certain, and tlm papers on board, 
which Darby is obliged to show, will prove 
that this vessel is not English property, but it 
actually belongs to the Sieurs Liebaert, Baes, 
Derdeyn and^. agreeable to the contract of 
the property, and his imperial and royal ma^ 
jesty's sea letters, that she actually sailed un- 
der the protection of this august monarch; 
that her cargo composed of innocent merchan- 
dize, that is to say, not contraband in war, the 
commerce of which is permitted to neutral 
powers, even with the belligerent parties, was 
for account and risk of the said capitulants of 
Dominica, and the Sieurs Liebaert, Baes, 
Derdeyn and Co., these fiicts being proved, it 
will follow that the Hope privateer had no 
right to stop the brig, a^ that by so doing, 
she contravened the laws adopted by all the 
powers who have subscribed the covenant of 
the armed neutrality, laws which the congress 
of the United States of America have enjoin- 
ed their cruizers to observe. 

“ The means which Darby used to legiti- 
mate his pretended prize, is a direct act of pi- 
racy, which congress cannot punish with too 
great severity, and it will be easy for them 
to do it All the crew of the brig who are de- 
tained at Boston, will depose to the facts al- 
leged by the Sieurs Liebaert, Baes, Derdeyn 
aim Co. as follows. 1st That when Darby 
stopt them, and visited and interrogated them, 
his vessel was under Ei^lish colours. 2d. 
That the captain of the privateer availed him- 
self of his superiority over Thompson, and the 
condition he was in, to oblige him to subscribe 
the paper in question ; the force and tenor of 
which he was certainly ignorant of. 

“ The stopping of Ae orig under English 
colours, was on the p^ of Darby, an infringe- 
ment of the regulations which require that 
every captain, who in the time of war would 
visit a ship, should summon her only under his 
proper flag, whoever does otherwise acts as a 
pirate ; and should the vessel prove a neutral 
one, he expo^ himself to the payment of 
damages and interest, which he is liable for 
himsdf, together with his owner, without sub- 
jecting the crew. 

** This point of the rights of nations, is posi- 
tively determined and received by all the 
States of Europe; who either by their arms 
or by their neutrality fiivour the independence 
of America ; and on this position, it is not pos- 
sible to presume that congress permits as sub- 
jects, to derogate this principle. 

** The fldsity and consequentlv the inutility 
of the declaration forced or extorted from cap- 
tain Thomson, is now clearly proved, inde- 
pendent of the proofs which can be furnished 
try the crew and the ship’s papers. These 
papm demonstrate the property to belong to 
the affiremid capitulants, and Sieqfs Liebaert, 
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Baes, Dardeynand Ca both aa to the vessel and | apprehend that for want of assistance in this 
do not pretend to say that the particular, they must give up the point, which 


vessel was not bought in London, as is evi- 
dent from the bill of sale found on board, nor 
that part of the cargo was also purchased there, 
which this very vessel brought over to Os- 
tend, where she took in the remainder of the 
carga This circumstance no ways injures 
the truly neutral property of the capitufants, 
and aforesaid shippers Leibaert, Baes, Derdeyn 
and Co. because the neutrality of their august 
sovereign, authorizes them to negotiate witli 
every ireedom with the belligerent powers, 
in lawful and unprohibited merchandize, as 
was on board the brig. It therefore follows, 
that it is a matter of indifference, whether the 
merchandize and vessel were purchased in 
London or not, as tliis commerce is free to 
every neutral power, and does not contradict 
the ship's papers, which captain Thompson 
had no power to renounce, being constrained 
or deceived into such a measure either through 
subtilty or force. In this contrariety of cir- 
cumstances where are we to rest 1 by what 
certain title is the rights of the parties to be 
judged? certainly by the ship’s papers, which 
have a legal and authentic character, and not 
by a declaration demonstrated false, by every 
circumstance in this affair, and made at a time 
when captain Thompson had not his liberty, 
and was obliged to submit to whatever cap- 
tain Darby demanded of him, to avoid greater 
evils. 

“A declaration of this kind, contrary to the 
maxims and laws established among all na- 
tions, and opposed to the ship’s papers, deserves 
no attention, and ought to be proscribed as the 
effect of constraint and fraud, employed by the 
captain of the privateer with arms in his 
hands. 

“These points are decisive, and it is impos- 
sible that the admiralty of Boston should not 
attend to them, and refuse to restore to cap- 
tain Thompson the vessel and cargo with da- 
mages and interests proportioned to the loss 
which Darby has caused by an act of hostility 
alike contrary to the rights ofjiations, and to 
the respect due by the Americans to the sub- 
jects of his imperial and royal majesty. How- 
ever as the Sieurs Liebaert and Co. are in- 
formed that the crew of the brig has been 
plundered and very ill treated in the United 
States, that the first lieutenant has been de- 
tained at Philadelphia, under pretext of se- 
curity for the expenses of lodging the crew in 
that city, but for the purpose of separating him 
from the crew, and prevent his giving any in- 
formation at Boston, concerning the irregu- 
larity of the prize, who is more ca^le of do- 
ing It than any other person. That captain 
Thompson and his people having no money, 
and still less credit, will with difficulty find 
the proper persons who will undertake to 
prosecute their affiurs; and ^ere is reason to 
38 


will be a very great misfortune to themselves, 
and would cause an irreparable damage to the 
Sieurs Liebaert, Baes, Derdeyn and Co. they 
have therefore been advised to request the aid 
and protection of his excellency the count de 
Mercy, his imperial and royal majesty’s mi- 
nister to his most Christian majesty, and to in- 
treat him to obtain his excellency Mr. Frank- 
lin, minister firom the United IStates of Ame- 
rica at the court of France, to write to Bos- 
ton, and to recommend captain Thomj^n and 
his claim to the judges of the admiralty of 
that port, to grant favourable treatment to their 
persons, and a just and prompt decision to their 
demand.” 


To the count dc Vergennes. 

“ Pamy, July 18, 1782. 

“ Sir, — 1 received the letter your excellen- 
cy did me the honour of writing to me this 
day, enclosing a memorial which relates to 
the interests of some subjects of the emperor, 
residing at Ostend, who allege that a ship of 
theirs has been taken by on American priva- 
teer, and carried into B^ton, on pretence that 
the property was English, &c. I shall im- 
mediately transmit tlie memorial to congress, 
as desired. But their being courts of admi- 
ralty established in each of United Slates, 
I conceive tliat the regular steps to bo taken 
by the complaints, would be an applicacioii 
for justice to those courts by some person on 
the spot, duly authorized by them as tlieir 
agents, and in case the judgment of the court 
is not satisfactory, that then they appeal to 
the congress, which cannot well take cogni- 
zance of such matters in tlic first instance. 
The merchants of Ostend may possibly not 
have as yet correspondents established in all 
the states, but any merchant of credit in the 
country would transact such business on re- 
ceiving their r^uest willi the proper power 
of attorney, or ir his imperial majesty should 
think fit to appoint a consul-general to reside 
in those states, such an officer might at all 
times assist his compatriots with his counsels 
and protection in any afikirs that they might 
have in that country. 1 am the more parti- 
cular in mentioning this to your excellency, 
because I apprehend these cases may hereaf> 
ter be frequent, and if the complaints are to 
be addressed to you and to me, we are likely to 
have a great deal of trouble, as I am informed 
that it is become a daily pr^tice for outward 
bound Bkigliflhrfiiw to put into Ostend, make 
a formal pretendea mil of ship and cargo to a 
merchant (ff tlie place, who furnishes imperial 
papers for the voyage under his own name, 
and receives a ce^m sum per cent for the 
operation. This is said to be a branch of 
great profit to the Flemish merchants, and 
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thftt a very great number of Englii^ ^ipe 
are now at sea with each papers, and I sus- 
pect even from their own manner of stating 
the transaction, that the ship and cargo re- 
claimed by the complainants are of that kind. 
This seems to me an abuse of the neutrality, as 
these fictitious profits added to the advant^e 
of real carriage for the belligerent nations, 
they make it too much the interest of neutml 
neighbours to foment wars and obstruct 
peace, that such profits may continue. And 
if it is to be understood as a settled point, that 
such papers are to protect English proj^rty, 
the filters out of privateers from France, Spain, 
Holland, and America, will in another year be 
all ruin^, for they will find none but flemish 
ships upon the ocean. — With the greatest re- 
spect, &c. B. FRAmCLJN.” 


“ To Lafayette. 

“ Paw, July 24, 1782. 

** In answer to your questions, Mr. Oswald 
is doing nothing, having neither powers nor 
instructions ; aiS being tired of doing nothing, 
has despatched a courier, requesting leave to 
return. He has I believe received no letters, 
since I saw you, from lord Shelburne. Mr. 
Grenville’s return hither is I think doubtful, 
as he was particular! V connected in friendship 
with Mr. Fox ; but if he stays, I suppose some 
other will be sent, for I do not yet see suffici- 
ent reason to think they would abandon the 
negotiation, though from some appearances 1 1 
imagine they are more intent upon dividing | 
us, uian upon making a general peace. I have 
hemxl nothing farther from Mr. Laurens, nor 
received any paper from him respecting lord 
Cornwallis. And since that general’s letter, 
written after the battle of Camden, and order- 
ing not only the confiscation of rebels’ estates, 
but the hanging of prisoners, has been made 
public, I should not wonder if the congress 
were to disallow our absolution of his parole, 
and recall him to America. — With everlast- 
ing esteem and respect, 1 am, dear sir, yours 
most afiectionately, B. FRANKLIN.” 

David Hartley to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Londoh, July 26, 1782. 

“ Mv DEAR Friend, — You will have heard 
befiire you receive this, that Mr. Thomas 
Townshend is appoint^ secretary of state for 
that department to which the American cor- 
respondence belongs. He is and has been for 
many years one of my most intimate frienda 
A more honourable, and honest man, does not 
exist I have been requested, in connexion 
him, to undertake one branch of his of- 
iloe relating to America, as instrumental to 
Eonie necessary arrangements in the course of 
a negotiation for peace with America. The 
foint which 1 have been requested to under- 


take is, the case, or rather the diversity of 
cases of the American refiigeea I understand 
that in the progress of this business, 1 shall be 
referred to a correspondence with you, as 
matter may arise. My purpose, therefore, for 
the present, is only to advertise you of this, in 
case you should have any preliminary matter 
to give or receive elucidation upon. I am ve- 
ry ready to undertake any matter which may 
be necessary or instrumental towards pe^e, 
especially in connexion with my worthy friend 
Mr. Townshend. 

“ You know all mv principles upon Amer- 
ican pacification, ana eweet reconciliation. I > 
shall always remain in the same. But the 
delegation of a single point to me, such as the 
case of the refugees, does not entitle me to ad- 
vise upon the great outlines or principles of 
such pacific negotiations. I shall retain my 
fiill reservation in such points as events may 
justify. My personal motive for saying this 
to you, is obvious. But in point of justice to 
those who have at present the direction of pub- 
lic measures in this country, I must request 
that this caution of mine may be accepted on- 
ly as personal to myself, and not as inferential 
! upon the conduct of others, where I am not a 
party. Having taken a zealous part m the 
principles and negotiations of peace, I wish to 
stand clear from any collateral constructions 
which might aflect myself, and at the same 
time not to impose any collateral or infer- 
ential constructions upon others. 

“ God prosper the work of peace and good 
will (as the means of peace) amoi^ men. 

“ I am ever, your aJSectionate mend, 

“D. HARTLEY.” 


“ Lord Grantham. 

“ Whitehall, July 26, 1782. 

“ Sir, — As the first object of my wishes is 
to contribute to the establishment of an ho- 
nourable and lasting peace, I address mysdf 
to you without ceremony, upon the convic- 
tion that you agree with me m this principle. 
If I was not convinced, that it was also the 
real svstem of the ministers of this country, I 
should not now be co-operating with them. 
The step they bad already taken, in sending 
Mr. Grenville to Paris, is a proof of their in- 
tentions, and as that gentleman does not re- 
turn to his station there, I trust that the im- 
mediate appointment of a person to succeed 
him, will testify my agreement to the princi- 
ples upon which he was employed. I there- 
fore beg leave to recmnmendMr.Fitzberl^rt 
to your acquaintance, who has the king’s com- 
mands to repair to Paria 

As 1 have not the advantage of being 
known to you, I can claim no pretence for my 
application to you, but my public siUiatioDt 
and my desire to merit your oonfidence upon 
a subj^ of 80 much importance, as a pa^ 
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cation between the parties engaged in a 
lamitous war. — have the honour to be, with 
Great reGnrd, sir, your most obedient humble 
wrvanC^ GRANTHAM.” 


Lord Shelburne to Dr. Franklin. 

*‘Shblburkk Hoobe, July 27, 1782. 

“ Sir, — I am much obliged by the honour 
of your letter of the 12th instant. You do 
me most acceptable justice, in supposing my 
happiness intimately connected with that of 
mankind, and I can with truth assure you, it 
will give me great satisfaction, in every situ- 
ation, to merit the continuance of your good 
opinion. 

“ I have the honour to be, with very sin- 
cere regard and esteem, dear sir, your most I 
obedient and most humble servant, 

“SHELBURNE.” 


“ Richard Ostoald. 

“ Pasbt, July 28, 1782, 8 o'clock. 

“ Sir, — have but this minute had an op- 
portunity, by the departure of my company, 
of perusing the letters put into my hands this 
afternoon ; and I return them directly with- 
out waiting till our interview to-morrow 
morning, l^ause I would not give a mo- 
ment’s delay to the delivery of those directed 
to other persons. The situation of captain 
Asgill and his family afflicts me: but I do 
not see what can be done by any one here to | 
relieve them. It cannot be supposed that ge- 
neral Washington has the least desire of tak- 
ing the life of that gentleman. His aim is to 
obtain the punishment, committed on a pri- 1 
soner in cold blood by captain Lippincot If 
the English refuse to deliver up or punish 
this murderer, it is saying that they choose to 
preserve him rather than captain Asgill. It 
iseems to me, therefore, that the ap^ication 
should be made to the English ministers, for 
positive orders, directing general Carleton to 
deliver up Lippincot, which orders being ob- 
tained, should be despatched immediately by 
a swift-sailing vessel I do not think any 
other means can produce the effect desired. 
The cruel murders of this kind, committed by 
the English cm our people, since the commence- 
ment of the war, are innumerable. The cjon- 
gress and their generals, to satisfy the people, 
have often threatened retaliation; but have 
always hitherto forborne to execute it; and 
they have often been told insultmgly ly their 
enemies, that this forbearance did not proceed 
from humanity, but fear. Gfeneral Greene, 
though he scdemnly and publicly promised it 
in a proclamation, never made any retaliation 
. for the murder of colonel Haynes, and many 
. others in Carolina ; and the peofde, who now 
think, that if he had folfiUed his promise, this 


crime would not have been committed, cU* 
mour so loudly, that I doubt general Waifo- 
ington cannot well r^iise, what appears to 
them so just and necessary for their common 
security. 1 am persueuled, nothing I could 
say to him on the occasion, would liave the 
least efiect in changing his determination. Ex- 
cuse me then, if I presume to advise the des> 
patching a courier immediately to London, 
proposing to the consideration of ministers the 
sending such orders to general Carleton di- 
rectly. They would have an excellent effect 
in other views. The poet goes to-morrow 
morning at ten o’clock; but as nine days 
have b^n spent in bringing the letters here 
by that conveyance, an express is preferable. 
— With sincere esteem, 1 have the honour to 
be. &c. R FRANKLIN.” 

“ The Count de Vergennes. 

Pabst, AuguBt 8, 1782. 

“ Sir, — Yesterday Mr. Oswald communi- 
cated to Mr. Jay and me, a paper he had just 
received from his court, being a copy of the 
king’s order to the attorney or solicitor-gene- 
ral to prepare a commission to pass the great 
seal, appointing him to treat with us, die., and 
he showed us a letter from Mr. secretary 
Townshend, which expresses his concern, that 
the commission itself could not be sent by this 
courier, the officers who were to expedite it 
being in the country, which would occasion 
a delay of eight or ten days ; but that its be- 
ing then sent might be depended on, and it 
was hoped the treaty might, in the me&n time, 
be proceeded on. Mr. Oswald left with me a 
copy of the paper, which I enclose for your 
excellency’s consideration, and am, with great 
respect, sir, your excellency’s, &c. 

“R FRANKUN.” 


Answer. 

" Versailleb, 8Ui August, 1782. 

“ To Mb. Franklin, — I have received, sir, 
the letter of this day, with which you have ho- 
noured me, and the copy of the power which Mr. 
Oswald has communicated to you. The form 
in which it appears is not that which is usual 
on similar occasions, but it has not prevented 
me from forming my opinion in the first in- 
stance. 1 have b^towed the greatest attention 
on it, and if you will be so good im to favour 
me with a visit on Saturday morning, I shall 
confer with you and Mr. Jay, if it will becon- 
venient for him to accompany you. — I have 
the honour to be, most sincerely, sir, your most 
humble servant DE VERGENNES.” 

“ To Robert R, lAvingoton. 

Pabet, AofUBt 12, iraS. 

“ Thk second changes in the ministiy of 
England, have occasioned or have afibtded 
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pretences for various delays in the negotiation 
lor peace. Mr. Grenville had two successive 
imperfect commissions. He was at length 
recalled, and Mr. Pitzherbert is now arrived 
to replace him, with a commission in due form 
to treat with Prance, Spain, and Holland; Mr. 
Oswald, who is here, is informed, that a com- 
mission impowering him to treat with the 
commissioners of congress will pass the seals, 
and be sent him in a few days. ’Till it ar- 
rives, this court will not proceed in its own 
nemtiation. I send the enabling act, as it is 
caUed. Mr. Jay will acquaint you with what 
passes between him and the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, respecting the proposed treaty with Spain. 
I will only mention, that my conjecture of that 
court’s design, to coop us up within the Alle- 
ghany mountains, is now manifested : I hope 
congress will insist on the 'Mississippi as the 
boundary, and the free navigation of the river, 
from which they would entirely exxlude us, 
“ B. FRANKUN.” 


“ Robert Morris. 

Pabst, August 13, 1783. 

“ Sir, — I have received (many of them at 
the same time) your sundry letters of March 
the 23d, April 8th and 17th, May 17th, 18th, 
two of 2da and 29th. It would be a satis- 
foction to me if you would likewise mention 
from time to time the dates of those you re- 
ceive from me. 

“ Most of your letters pressing my obtain- 
ing more money for the present year, the late 
losses suffered in the West Indies, and the 
unforeseen unnecessary expenses, the repara- 
tion there and here must occasion, render it 
more difficult, and, I am told impossible; 
though the good disposition of the court to- 
wards us continues perfect. All I can say 
on the head of money, more than I have said 
in preceding letters, is, that I confide you 
will be careful not to bankrupt your banker 
by your drafts ; and I will do my utmost that 
those you draw shall be duly honoured. 

“The plan you intimate for discharging 
the bills in favour of Beaumarchais, though 
well imagined, was impracticable. I had ac- 
cepted them, and he had discounted them, or 
paid them away, or divided them amongst his 
creditors. They were, therefore, in different 
hands, with whom 1 could not mana^ the 
transactions proposed. Besides, I had paid 
them punctually when they became due, 
which was before the receipt of your letter 
on that subject That he was furnished with 
his funds by the government here, is a suppo- 
sition, of which no foundation appears; be says 
it was by a company he had formed; and 
when he solicited me to give up a cargo in 
part of payment, he urged, with tears in his 
eyes, the distress himself and associates were 
reduced to 1^ our delay of remittances. I 


am glad to see that it is intended to appoint a 
commissioner to settle all our public accounts 
in Europe. I hope he will have better suc- 
cess with Mr. Beaumarchais than I have had. 
He has often promised solemnly to render an 
account in two or three days. Years have 
since elapsed and he has not yet done it. 
Indeed I doubt whether his books have been 
so well kept as to make it possible. 

“ You direct me, in yours of May 17th, to 
pay over into the hands of Mr. Grand, on your 
account, such monies belonging to the United 
States as may be in Europe, distinct from 
those to be advanced for the current year. I 
would do it with pleasure if there were any 
such. There may be indeed some in Hol- 
land, raised by the new loan, but that is not 
in my disposition, though I have no doubt 
that Mr. Adams will, on occasion, apply it in 
support of your credit. All the aids given by 
the crown, all the sums borrowed of it, and 
all the Dutch loans of ten millions, though 
the orders to receive have been given to me, 
the payments from the Tresor Royal have all 
been made on my orders in favour of Mr. 
Grand, and the money again paid away by 
him on my drafts for public services and ex- 
penses, as you will see by his accounts ; so 
that I never saw or touched a livre of it, ex- 
cept what I received from him in discharge 
of my salary, and some disbursements. He 
has even received the whole six millions of 
the current year, so that I have nothing in 
any shape to pay over to him. On occasion 
of my lately desiring to know the state of our 
funds, that I might judge whether I could un- 
dertake to pay what you were directed to 
pay Mr. William Lee, by vote of congress, as 
soon as the state of public finances would ad- 
mit, Mr. Grand wrote me a note, with a short 
sketch of their then supposed situation, which 
I enclose. You will probably have from him 
as soon as possible, a more perfect account ; 
but this will serve to show that I could not 
prudently comply with your wish, of making 
that payment to Mr. Lee, and I have accord- 
ingly declined it; the less unwillingly as he 
is entitled by the vote to interest 

“ I send herewith the accounts of the sup- 
plies we have received in goods, w hich I pro- 
mised in my last 

“ The sum of their value is included in the 
settlement made with this court, mentioned 
in a former letter. Herewith I also send a 
copy of the contract which has been long in 
hand, and but lately completed. The term of 
the first yearly payment we are to make, was 
readily changed at my request, from the first 
to the third year after the peace ; the other 
marks of the king’s bounty towards us, will 
be seen in the instrument The interest al- 
ready due and forgpven, amount to more than 
a million and a hidf, what might become due 
before the peace is uncertain. The charges 
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of excluuiffe, commissions, brokerage, 6lc. of 
the Dutcn loan, amount to more than five 
hundred thousand livres, which is also given; 
BO that we have the whole sum neat, and are 
to pay ibr it but fimr per cent. This liquida- 
tion of our accounts with the court, was com- 
pleted before the vote of congress directing 
It came to hand. Mr. Grand examin^ afl 
the particulars, and I have no doubt ot its be- 
ing approved. 

“ Mr. Grand, to whom I have communicat- 
ed your letter of April 17th, will soon write 
to you fully. We shall observe the general 
rule you give respecting the 5th, 6th, 7tli and 
8th bills. The attention, care, and pains ne- 
cessary to prevent, by exact accounts of those 
accepted, and examination of those offered, 
impositions which are often attempted by 
presenting at a distant time the 2d, 3a, &c. is 
much greater than I could have im^ined. 
Much has been saved by that attention, of 
which of late we keep an account ; but the 
hazard of loss by such attempts might be di- 
minished, together with the trouble of exami- 
nation by making fewer small bills. 

“Your conduct, activity, and address as 
financier and provider for the exigencies of 
the state, is much admired and praised here, 
its good consequences being so evident, par- 
ticularly with regard to the rising credit of 
our country and the value of bills. No one 
but yourself can enjoy your growing reputa- 
tion more than I do. 

“ Mr. Grand has undertaken to pay any ba- 
lance that may be found due to Messrs, le 
Couteulx out of the money in his hands. Ap- 
plying for so small a sum as 5,000 livres 
would be giving trouble for a trifle, as all ap- 
plications for money must be considered in 
council. 

“ Mr. Grand having already received the 
whole six millions, either in money or accept- 
ed bills payable at different period I expect 
he will deliver up to me the bills for that sum 
which you have drawn upon me, the rather 
as they express value received W you. I 
never heard any mention here of intended 
monthly payments, or that the money could 
not be obtamed but by your drafts. 1 enclose 
a letter by which the payment was ordered 
of the last three millions. 

^ 1 observe what you mention of the order 
that the ministers' salaries are to be hereafter 
paid in America. I hereby impower and de- 
sire you to receive and remit mine. I do not 
doubt your do'mg it regpilarly and timely. 
For a minister without money, I perceive, 
makes a ridiculous figure here, though secure 
from arrests. I have taken a quarter's ad- 
vance of salary from the 4th of last month, 
supposing it not intended to muzzk immedi- 
ately the mtnUh of the ox that treadeth out 
the com, R FRANKLIN.'* 

VoL. I. ... 8 L 88* 


“ The Secretary qf Foreign Affokn. 

“ Pawt, Aufutt 13. 1782 

** Sir, — I have lately been honoured with 
your several letters, No. 10, March 9th ; No. 
11, May, 22d; and No. 12, May 30th. 

** The paper containing a state of the com- 
merce in North America, and explaining the 
necessity and utility of convoys for its protec- 
tion, I have laid before the minister, accom- 
panied by a letter pressing that it be taken 
mto immediate consideration ; and 1 hope it 
may be attended with success. 

The ordef of congress for liquidating the 
accounts between this court and the Dhited 
States, was executed before it arrived. All 
the accounts against us for money lent, and 
stores, arms, ammunition, clothing, &c. fur- 
nished by government, were brought in and 
examined, and a balance received, which made 
the debt amount to the even sum of eighteen 
millions, exclusive of the Holland loan, for 
which the king is guarantee. 1 send a copy 
of the instrument to Mr. Morris. In reading 
it you will discover several fresh marks ofthe 
king's goodness towards us, amounting to the 
value of near two millions. These, added to 
the free gifts before made to us at different 
times, form an object of at least twelve mil- 
lions, for which no returns but that of grati- 
tude and friendship are eji^cted. These 1 
hope may be everlasting. The constant good 
understanding between France and the Swiss 
cantons, and the steady benevolence of this 
crown towards them, afford as well grounded 
hope that our alliance may be as durable and 
as happy for both nations ; there being strong 
reasons for our union, and no crossing inte- 
rests between us. I write fully to Mr. Mor- 
ris on money afiairs, who will doubtless com- 
municate to you my letter, so that I need say 
the less to you on that subject. 

“ The letter to the king was well receiv- 
ed; the accounts of your rejoicings on the 
news of the dauphin's birth, give pleasure 
here ; as do the firm conduct of congress in 
refusing to treat with general Carleton, and 
the unanimous resolutions of the assemblies 
of different states on the same subject, (all 
ranks of this nation appear to be in good hu- 
mour with us, and our reputation rises through- 
out Europe.) I understand fh>m the Swe- 
dish ambassador, that their treaty with us will 
go on as soon as ours with Holl^ is finiiah- 
ed ; our treaty with France, with such im- 
provements as that with Holland may sug- 
gest, being intended as the basis. 

There have been various misunderstand- 
ings and mismanagemeats among the parties 
concerned in the expedition oftmBonhomme 
Ricbardf which have occasioned delay in divid- 
ing the prize money. M.deChaumoa^ who was 
chosen by the captains of all the vessels in the 
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expedition As their agent, has long been in a 
state little short of bankruptcy, and some of 
the delays have possibly been occasioned by 
the distress of his affairs ; he now informs me 
that the money is in the hands of the minister 
of the marine. I shall in a few days present 
the memorial you propose, with one relating to 
the prisoners, and will acquaint you with the 
answer. Mr. Barclay is still in Holland: 
when he returns he may take into his hands 
what money can be obtained on that account 

“ I think your observations, respecting the 
Danish complaints through the minister of 
France, }>crfectly just I will receive no more 
of them by that channel, and will give your 
reasons to justify my refusal. 

“ Your approbation of my idea of a medal to 
perpetuate the memory of York and Saratoga 
vrctories, gives me great pleasure, and encou- 
rages me to have it struck. I wish you would 
acquaint me with what kind of a monument, at 
York, the emblems required are to be fixed on, 
whether an obelisk or a column; its dimen- 
sions ; whether any part of it is to be marble, 
and the emblems carved on it, and whether 
the work is to be executed by the excellent 
artists in that way which Paris affords ; and 
if so, to what expense they are to be limited. 
This puts me m mind of a monument I got 
made iiere and sent to America, by order of 
congress, five years since. I have heard of its 
arrival, and nothing more. It was admired 
here for its elegant antique simplicity of de- 
sign, and the various beautiful marbles used 
in its composition. It was intended to be fix- 
ed against a wall in the state house of Phila- 
delphia. 1 know not why it has been so long 
neglected; it would, methinks, be well to in- 
qiiire after it, and get it put up some where. 
Directions for fixing it were sent with it I en- 
close a print of it. The inscription in the en- 
graving is noton the monument; it was mere- 
ly the fancy of the engraver. There is a white 
plate of marble left smooth to receive such in- 
scription as the congress should think proper. 

“ Our countrymen who have been prison- 
ers in England are sent home, a few excepted, 
who were sick, and who will be forwarded as 
soon as recovered. This eases us of a very 
considerable charge. 

“ I communicated to the marquis de la Fay- 
ette, the paragnmh of your letter which re- 
lated to him. He is still here ; and as there 
seems not much likelihood of an active cam- 
paign in America, he is probably more useful 
where he is. His departure however, though 
delay^, is not absolutely laid aside. 

“The second changes in the ministry of 
England, have occasumed or have a^rded 
pretences for various delays in the negotia- 
^ tion for peace. Mr. Grenville had two suc- 
cessive imperfect commissiona He was at 
length rec^ed^ and Mr. Fitzherbert is now 
aimed to replace him, with a oommissioD in 


due form to treat with France, Spain, and Hol- 
land. Mr. Oswald, who is here, is informed 
by a letter from the new secretaiy of state, 
that a commission impowering him to treat 
with the commissioners of congress, will pa^ 
the seals, and be sent him in a few days ; till 
it arrives, this court will not proceed in its 
own negotiation. I send the enabling act, as 
it is called. Mr. Jay will acquaint you with 
what passes between him and the Spanish 
ambas^or, respecting the proposed treaty 
with Spain. I will only mention 281. 509. 
109. 124 481. 256. 238. 468. 292. 281. 551. 
386. 263. 268. 173. 33. 451. 440. 399. 453. 
628. 74. 11. 167. 415. 576. 187. 109. 16. 542. 
347. 37. 481. 648. 163. 30. 112. 235. 193. 481. 
346. 428. 143. 37. 268. 414. 374. 167. 83. 

268. 268. 654. 481. 254. 167. 315. 542. 358. 

468. 109. 242. 159. 167. 119. 408. 460. 447. 

292. 167. 170. 399. 250. 242. 479. 574 200. 

64. 245. 448. 208. 109. 371. 408. 161. 263. 
399. 

“ Explication. That my conjecture of that 
court’s design to coop us up within the Alle- 
ghany mountains is now manifested. I hope 
congress will insist on the Mississippi as the 
boundary, and the free navigation of the river 
from which they could entirely exclude us. 

“ An account of a terrible massacre of the 
Moravian Indians has been put into my hands. 
I sent you the papers, that you may see how 
the fact is repesented in Europe. I hope 
measures will be taken to secure what is left 
of those unfortunate people. 

“Mr. Laurens is at Nantes, waiting for a 
passage with his family to America. His state 
of health is unfortunately very bad. Perhaps 
the sea air may recover him, and restore him 
well to his country : I heartily wish it He 
has suffered much by his confijoement 

Be pleased, sir, to presently duty to the 
congress, and assure them of my most faithful 
services. B. FRANKLIN.” 


David Hartley to Dr. Franklin. 

“ London, August 16, 1782. 

“ My dear Friexd, — Yours I received by 
major Young, together with the work of your 
veritable philosopher which is full of humani- 
ty. I was not before that, at a loss where I 
should have looked for my veritable philoso- 
phe in the present actual scene of public poli- 
tics. Your honest, anxious, and unremitted 
endeavours towards the re-establishment of 
peace, must endear you to your own country, 
and to all mankind. Whatever may have 
been transacting in America, (if it can be pos- 
sible that the suspicions which you mention 
should become true) viz., to tamper with 
I America for a breach of faith, of which some 
I suspicions seem to be thrown out by the pro- 
‘ vinces of Mainland and Philadelp^ I can 
give the strongest testimonies of the constant 
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honour and gfood faith of your conduct and cor- 
respondencies ; and my letters to you will 
bear me equal testimony, that I have never 
thrown out any dishonourable sugif^stions to 
you. When the proposed congress of your 
veritable philosophe snail meet, neither of us 
need fear its censures, upon the strictest ex- 
amination of our correspondence. We will 
claim the poet’s character of the sincere states- 
man, 

‘ Who knew no thought, but what the world might 
hear.’ 

In times of suspicion, it must be some satis- 
tisfaction to both of us to know, that no line 
or word has ever passed between us, but what 
the governments of Great Britain, France, and 
America might freely peruse as the words of 
good faith, peace, and sweet reconciliation. 

“ The resolutions of Maryland and Phila- 
delphia, together with the slow proceeding of 
our plenipotentiaries^ and even the doubt sug- 
gested, whether they may not be waiting for 
events in America, give me much concern. 
Not being informed to a certainty of the state 
of the negotiation, I have declined any con- 
cern with the ministry upon the subject of the 
refugees, &-c. My assistance cannot be in- 
dispensable upon that topic, but I deem it in- 
dispensable to myself not to be committed in 
'inknown ground, which, from the points above 
mentioned, must appear dubious to me. These 
are the reasons which I gave to the minister 
for declining. I must at the same time give 
him the justice of the most absolute and un- 
limited professions of sincerity for peace. 
Whatever divisions there may have been, as 
you say, suspected in the cabinet, there are 
some of his colleagues still remaining, in 
whom I have the greatest confidence for sin- 
cerity and good intentions. The public prints 
of this country have stated what are called 
shades of difference as to the mode. Those 
opinions which are imputed to Mr. Fox, are 
certainly most suitable to my opinions. I am 
free to confess to you, that my wishes would 
have been, to have taken the most decisive 

f round relating to independence, &c. imme- 
iately from the 27th of March last, viz., the 
accession of the change of ministry. But I 
agree with you in sentiment, viz., to concur 
with all the good that offers, when we cannot 
obtain all the good that we might wish. The 
situatimi of my sentiments at present is, an un- 
biassed neutrality of expectation, as events 
may justify. 

“ I shall be obliged to you for the earliest 
communications of any public events in Amer- ‘ 
ica which may come to Europe, with any pub- 
lic resolutions of congress or provinces, &c., 
and all memorials or negotiations which may 
pass between the parties in America. I am 
ve^ anxious to lutve the earliest informatioiis 
to mrm my opinions upon, and to be prepared 


accordingly. My utmost endeavours will al- 
ways be exerted to the blessed work of peace. 
— I am ever, your afi^tionate 

“D. HARTLEY.” 


Cmint de Vergennes to Dr. Franklin, 

" V»aAiLtBa, Aufuat 83, 17B8. 

“ Sib, — I have received the letter you did 
me the honour of writing to me the 9tb instant, 
as well as the memorial enclosed in it. 1 
communicated the paper to the marquis de 
Castries, and I make no doubt but that the mi- 
nister will take into consideration its contents, 
as far as circumstances will permit We are 
desirous to adopt every measure that may tenr^ 
to the prosperity of the commerce established 
between Prance and the United States, and 
we shall neglect nothing to accomplish this 
object to the universal satisfaction of the two 
countries. Conmas will greatly facilitate 
our labour, if they will communicate their 
ideas and wishes on this subject ; and I make 
the demand with greater confidence, as T am 
convinced that that assembly desires as much 
as we do, to establish, on an advantageous and 
solid basis, the commercial concerns between 
France and America. 

“DE VERGENNES” 


To Richard Oswald^ from the right 
honourable Thomas Townshend^ one of 
his Majesty's principal secretaries of state^ 
dated 

“ Whituhall, September 1, J782 

“ Sir, — I have received and laid before the 
king, your letters of the 17th, 18th, and 2l8t 
ult ; and I am commanded to signify to you 
his majesty’s approbation of your conduct in 
communicating to the American commission- 
ers the fourth article of your instructions; 
which could not but convince them, that the 
negotiation for peace, and the cession of in- 
dependence to the Thirteen United Colonies, 
were intended to be carried on and concluded 
with the commissioners in Europe. 

“ Those gentlemen having expressed tlieir 
satisfaction concerning that article, it is hoped 
they will not entertain a doubt of his maies- 
ty’s determinaton to exercise, in the fiillest 
extent, the powers witli which the act of 
parliament hath invested him, by granting to 
America, full, complete, and unconditional 
independence, in the most explicit manner, 
as an article of treaty.” 

“ The Secretary of State of Foreign Affairs. 

“ Pamt, September .1, 1782. 

“ Sir, — I have just received your No. IB, 
dated the 28d of June. The accounts of the 
general sentiments of our people respectmg 
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piopoaitkms from England) and the rejoicingB 
OR the birth of the dauphiO) give pleasure 
here, and it afibrds me much satis^tion to 
find the conduct of confess approved by aU 
that hear or speak of it, and to see all the 
marks of a constantly growing regard for us, 
and conhdence in us among tho^ in whom 
such sentiments are most to be desired. 

I hope the alfair of captain Asgill was 
settled as it ought to be, by the punishment 
of lippinoot Applications have been made 
here, to obtain letters in favour of the younff 
gentleman ; enclosed I send you a copy of 
the answer I gave to that made to me. 

“ I had before acquainted M. Tousard, that 
his pension would be paid in America, and 
there only ; it being unreasonable to expect, 
that the congress should open a pay office in 
every part of the world, where pensioners 
should choose to reside. I shall communi- 
cate to him that part of your letter. 

“ You wish to know what allowance I 
make to my private secretary : my grandson, 
William T. Franklin, came over with me, 
served me as private secretary, during the 
time of the commissioners, and no secretary 
to the commission arriving, though we had 
been made to expect one, he did business for 
us all, and this without any allowance for his 
services, though both Mr. Lee and Mr. Deane 
at times mentioned it to me as a thing proper 
to be done, and a justice due to him. When 
1 became appointed sole minister here, and 
the whole business which the commissioners 
had before divided with me, came into my 
hands, I was obliged to exact more service 
fh)m him, and he was indeed, by being so long 
in the business, become capable of doing more. 
At length, in the beginning of the year 1781, 
when he became of age, considering his con- 
stant close attention to the duties required of 
him, and his having thereby missed the op- 
portunity of studying the law, for which he 
iiad been intended, I determined to make him 
some compensation for the time passed, and 
6x some appointment for the time to come, 
till the pleasure of congress respecting him 
should be taken. I accordingly settled an 
account wiUi him. AUowir^ mm from the 
beginning of December 177o, to the end of 
IW, the sum of 3400 livrw; and for the 
year 17^ the sum of 4000 livres ; for 1779, 
4300 livres; and for 1780, 6000 livres; since 
that time, I have allowed him at the rate of 
300 louis per annum, being what 1 saw had 
been allowed by congress, to the secretary 
of Mr. William Lee, who could not have 
had, I imagine, a fourth part of the business 
to go through ; since my secretary, besides 
the writing and copying the papers relative 
to my common ministerial transactions, has 
had all ^ose occasioned by my acting in the 
various employments of judge of admiralty, I 
ooBOul, purcmer of goods for the public, &c>y | 


besides that of the accepter of the congreas 
bills, a business that requires teing always at 
home; bills coming by post from di^rent 
ports and countries, and often requiring im- 
mediate answers whether good or not; and 
to that end, it being necessary to examine 
them by the books exactly kept, of all pre- 
ceding acceptations, in order to detect double 
presentations, which happen very frequently ; 
the ^eat number of these bills makes almost 
sufficient business for one person, and the 
confinement they occasion is such, that we 
cannot allow ourselves a day’s excursion into 
the country ; and the want of exercise has 
hurt our healths in several instances. The 
congress pay much larger salaries to some 
secretaries, who I believe deserve them, but 
not more than my grandson does ; the com- 
paratively small one 1 have allowed to him, 
his fidelity, exactitude, and address in trans- 
acting business, being really what one could 
wish m such an officer, and the genteel ap- 
pearance a young gentleman in his station 
obliges him to m^e, requiring at least such 
an income. I do not mention the extraordi- 
nary business that has been imposed upon us 
in this embassy, as a foundation for demand- 
ing higher salaries than others. I never so- 
licited for a public office either for myself or 
any relative ; yet I never refused one that 1 
was capable of executing, when public ser- 
vice was in question ; and 1 never bargained 
for salary, but contented myself with what- 
ever my constituents were pleased to allow 
me. The congress will, therefore, consider 
every article charged in my account, distinct 
from the salary originally voted, not as what 
I presumed to insist upon, but as what I pro- 
pose only for their consideration, and they 
will allow what they think proper. You de- 
sire an accurate estimate of those contingent 
expenses. I enclose copies of two letters 
which passed between Mr. Adams and me on 
the subject, and show the articles of which 
they consist Their amount in different 
years may be found in my accounts, except 
the article of house rent, which has never 
yet been settled. M. de Chaumont, our land- 
lord, having originally proposed to leave it 
till the end of the war, and then to accept 
for it a piece of American land from the con- 
gress, such as they might judge equivalent; 
if the congress did intend all contingent 
charges whatever to be included in the sa- 
lary, and do not think proper to pay on the 
whole so much, in that case I would humbly 
suggest that the saving may be most conve- 
niently made by a dimmution of the salary, 
leaving the contingencies to be charged, be- 
cause they may necessarily be very ffi^rent 
in difierent years, and in difierent courts. 1 
have been the more diffiise on this subject, 
as your letter gave ocoai^ for k, and it is 
probably the last time I shall mention it 
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** Be pleased to present my dutiful respects 
to congress; assure them of my best ser 
vices, and believe me to be with sincere es- 
teem, &c. B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ P. S. As you will probably lay this letter 
before congress, I take the liberty of joining 
to it an extract of my letter to the president, 
of the 12th March, 1781, and of repeating 
my request therein contained, relative to my 
grandson. I enclose likewise extracts of let- 
ters from Messrs. Jay and Laurens, which 
both show the regard those gentlemen have 
for him, and their desire of his being noticed 
by the congress. “ B, FRANKLIN. 

“ September 3, 1782.” 


“ To John Jay. 

“ P ASSY, Sept. 5, 1702. 

“ Dear Sir, — Mr. Oswald’s courier being 
returned, with direction.s to make the inde- 
pendence of America the first article in the 
treaty, I would wait on you if I could, to dis- 
course on the subject : but as I cannot, I wish 
to see you here this evening, if not incon- 
venient to you. — With great esteem, I have 
the honour to be, dear sir, your most obedient 
and most humble servant, 

“R FRANKUN.” 


R. R. Livingston to Dr. Franklin. 

Philadelphia, 8opt. 5, 1782. 

“ Sir, — Having written you lately, I 
should not again trouble you so soon, were it 
not necessary to remind you, that your last 
letter is dated in March ; since which there 
have been frequent arrivals from France, and 
since which, too, we have reason to believe, 
the most interesting events have taken place 
in Europe. 

“ We learn from private letters and com- 
mon fume, that Mr. Adams was received by 
the United Provinces in his public character 
on the 19th of April. We have yet no ac- 
count of this interesting event, nor of the 
measures he has pursued to accomplish our 
objects in Holland. Since then, Mr. Lau- 
rens, it is said, has been liberated, has travel- 
led to Holland and to France, has entered up- 
on the execution of his trust ; but has left us 
to gather events, so interesting to him and to 
us, from private letters, and the public prints. 
Mr. Jay tells us on the 24th May, that he is 
about to set out for Paris, and that he pre- 
sumes Dr. Franklin has assigned the reason 
for that step. Doctor Franklin has told us 
nothing. 

“ As to Mr. Dana, if it were not for the 
* necessity of drawing bills in his fiiyour, we 
should hardly be acquainted with his exist- j 


ence. It is commonly said, that republics are 
bettor informed than monarchs, of the state of 
their foreign afiairs, and they insist upon a 
greater degree of vigilance and punctuality 
in their miniatera We, on the contrary, 
seem to have adopted a new system. The 
ignorance in which we are kept, of every in- 
teresting event, renders it impossible for the 
sovereign to instruct their servants, and of 
course forms them into an independent privy 
council for the direction of their aifairs, with- 
out their advice or concurrence. I can hard- 
ly express to you what I feel on this occasion. 

1 blush when I .meet a member of congress 
who inquires into what is passing in Europe. 
When the general applies to me for advice 
I on the same subject, which must regulate his 
movements, I am compelled to inform him, 
that we have no intelligence but what he has 
seen in the papers. The following is an ex- 
tract of his last letter to me. ‘ But how does 
it happen, that all our information of what is 
transacting in Europe, should come to hand 
through indirect channels, or from the ene- 
my: or does this question proceed from my 
unacquaintedness with facts'!’ 

“ But let me dismiss a subject which gives 
me so much pain, in the hope that we shall in 
future have no further cause of complaint. 

“ Since tlie evacuation of Savannah, the 
enemy have, by the general orders enclosed, 
announced the purpoi^ evacuation of Charles- 
ton. We are in daily expectation of hear- 
ing, therefore, that tranquillity is restored to 
the Southern states. Several circamstances 
lead us to suppose, that they entertain 
thoughts of evacuating New York some time 
this fall. You only can inform us, whether 
this step has been taken in consequence of 
any expectations they entertain of a geneial 
peace; or with a view to pursue the system, 
which the present ministers appear to have 
adopted, when they so loudly reprobated the 
American war; and whether, by withdrawing 
their troops from hence, they only mean to 
collect their force and direct it against our 
allies. This knowledge would re^er such 
an alteration in our system necessary, that it 
afibrds us new reasons for regretting our want 
of information on these important points. 

“ The marquis de Vaudreuil has unfortu- 
nately lost the Magnifique, sunk by running 
on a rock in the harbour of Bo^n, where he 
now is with the remainder of his fleeL except 
three, refitting at Portsmouth, consisting of 
twelve sail of the line. This has enabled 
congress to show their attention to his Ca- 
tholic Majesty, and their wish to promote his 
interests as far as their circumstances will 
permit, by presenting him the America of 
seventy-four guna Enclosed are their re- 
solves on that subject, and the answer g^ven 
by the minister of Fiance. The ship is in 
such a state that she may, by diligence, be re- 
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fitted for sea In about two raonths ; and from 
the accounts I bear of her, she wilJ, I believe, 
prove a fine ship. The general is collecting 
the army. The last division of the French 
troops marched from here this morning; — 
when collected they will, I presume, repair 
to their old post at the White Plains, and per- ^ 
haps endeavour to accelerate the departure of| 
the enemy. 

“ I am sorry you did not pursue your first 
design, and enlarge in your letter upon the 
subjects which you imagined would be dis- 
cussed in the negotiations for peace. It 
might have changed our sentiments and 
altered our views on some points. Two i 
things are of great moment to us, one of I 
which, at least, would meet with no difficul- ' 
ty, if France and England understand their 
' true interests; I mean the West India trade, 
and the right to cut logwood and mahogany. 
Without a free admission of all kinds of pro- 
visions into the islands, our agriculture will 
suflfer extremely. This will ^ severely felt 
at first, and when it remedies itself, which it 
will do in time, it will be at the expense of 
the nations that share our commerce. It will 
lessen the consumption of foreign sugars, in- 
crease the supplies which the poorer people 
among us draw from the maple, &c., and by 
reducing the price of provision, and render- 
ing the cultivation of lands less profitable, 
make proportionable increase of our own ma- 
nufactures, and lessen our dependence on Eu- 
rope. This will, I must confess, in some 
measure check our population, and so far I 
regard it as an evil. The merchants and 
farmers, if precluded at a peace from the ad- 
vantages which this commerce gave them 
while connected with England, fAe sentence 
is imperfect being in cypher.] Then a vari- 
ety of arguments on this subject, arising as 
well from the general interests of France, as 
from her political connexion with us, might 
be urged to show the wisdom of adopting the 
same liberal sentiments on this point which 
has of late distinguished her on so many 
others. But if she should not be able to over- 
come her ancient prejudices, I believe they 
will be found to have less influence on the 
British, whom you will press earnestly on 
this head. Besides the general interest of 
the kin^om, there is with them a powerful 
West India interest, to plead, m behalf of a 
free importation of provisions into their is- 
lands. If I mistake not, the present wishes 
of the nation, as well as the professions of Ae 
administration, lead to every measure which 
may wear away our present resentments, and 
strengthen the connexion between us and 
them. 

The logwood trade we have some claim to, 
from our continued exercise df the right ; nor 
l|iui England pretend to exclude us firom it, 
without invalidating her own title, which 


stands on the same ground. If Spain admits 
the right in England, she gains nothing by ex- 
cluding us, since in proportion as ^e dimi- 
nishes our commerce in that article, she in- 
creases that of Great Britain. Other manu- 
facturing nations are interested in exciting a 
competition between us at their markets. 

“ When you write to me, be pleased to be 
very particular in your relation of every step 
which leads to a negotiation ; every thing of 
this kind must be interesting. 

“R. R. LIVINGSTON’’ 


Richard Oswald to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Paris, September 5, 1783. 

“ Sir, — In consequence of the notice I have 
just now had from Mr. Jay, of your desire of 
an extract from my last letter from the secre- 
tary of state, regaling the proposed treaty on 
the subject of American affairs, and my au- 
thority in relation thereto ; I take the liberty 
to send the same enclosed, which, together 
with the powers contained in the commission 
which I had the honour of laying before you 
and Mr. Jay, I am hopeful will satisfy you of 
the willingness and sincere desire of his ma- 
jesty to give you entire content on that import- 
ant subject. 

“ This extract I would have sent before now, 
if I had thought you wished to have it before 
I had the honour of waiting on you myself; 
which was only delayed until I should be in- 
formed by Mr. Jay, mat you was well enough 
to see me upon business. 

“ I heartily wish you a recovery of your 
health, and am, with sincere esteem and re- 
gard, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
“RICHARD OSWALD.” 

David Hartley to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Hotel de Yorck, Sept. 7, 1782. 

“ My dear Friend, — I beg of you not to for- 
get your letter to Mr. Fox. The purpose of 
my journey to England will be, to do frie best 
in my power for things and persons, and par- 
ticularly for my friends. If you have any 
other private letters, send them to me ; I will 
deliver them. I hope likewise to be per- 
sonally charged with the answers. I am 
better this morning, and sh^ Certainly set 
out very early to-morrow TO^ning. Fny 
give my best compliments tojfe and Mrs. Jay, 
and Mr. Temple Franklin,^ ^ wish you ail 
health till I have the pleajjitt^e of seeing you 
again. — Your ever moeta^tionate friend. 

“D. HARTLEY.” 

*^Riehttrd Oswald. 

“ Pa»t, September 8, 1708. 

“Sir, — ^I have received the honour of 
yours, dated the 5th instant, enclosing an ex- 
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tract of a letter to your excellency, from the 
right honourable Thomas Townstend, one of 
his majesty’s principid secretaries of state, 
wherein your conduct in communicating* to us 
the fourth article of your inactions appears 
to have been approved by his majesty. I sup- 
pose therefore that there is no impropriety in 
my requestii^ a copy of that instruction ; and 
if you see none, I wish to receive it from you, 
hoping it may be of use in removing some of 
the difficulties that obstruct our procl^ing. — 
With great and sincere esteem, I am, sir, 
your excellency’s most obedient and most 
humble servant, R FRANKLIN.” 

Copy of the fourth article of his majesty’s 
instructions to Richard Oswald, for his go- 
vernment in treating with the commission- 
ers of the Thirteen United Colonies of Ame- 
rica for a truce or peace, the said instruc- 
tions being dated the 31st day of July, 1782, 
viz. 

‘ 4th Article. In case you find the Ame- 
rican commissioners are not at liberty to treat 
on any terms short of independence, you are 
to declare to them, that you have authority to 
make that concession. Our ardent wish for 
peace disposing us to purchase it at the price 
of acceding to the complete independence of 
the Thirteen Colonies, namely. New Hamp- ' 
shire, Massachusetts l^y, Rhile Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, the three lower counties on Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia in North America. 

“ RICHARD OSWALD. 

9th Sept. 1782.” 


“ Sir Joseph Banks. 

“ Pasby, Sept. 9, 1782. 

“ Dear Sir, — I have just received the very 
kind, friendly letter, you were so good as to 
write to me by Dr. Broussonnet Be assured 
that I long earnestly for a return of those 
peaceful times, when I could sit down in sweet 
society with my English philosophical friends, 
communicating to each other new discoveries, 
and proposing improvements of old ones ; all 
tending to extend the power of man over 
matter, avert or diminish the evils he is sub- 
ject to, or augment the number of his en- 
joyments. Much more happy should I be 
thus employed in your most desirable com- 
pany, than m that of all the grandees of the 
earth projecting plans of mi^diief^ however 
necessary they may be supposed for obtaining 
greater good. 

"lam to learn by the doctor that your 
great woft goes on. 1 admire your mag- 
nammity in £e undertaking, and the pe^ 
veranoe witii which you have prosecuM it 

"I join with you most perfectly in the 


charming wish you so well express, ‘that 
such measures may be taken by both parties 
as may tend to the elevation of both, rather 
than the destruction of either.’ If any thing 
has happened endangering one of them, my 
comfort is, that I e^eavoured earnestly to 
prevent it, and ^ve honest, faithful advice, 
which, if it had oeen re^rded, would have 
been effectual. And still if proper means are 
used to produce, not only a peace, but what 
is much more interesting, a thorough recon- 
ciliation, a few years may heal the wounds 
that have been made in our happines^ and 
produce a degree of prosperity of which at 
present we can hardly form i conception. 
With great and sincere esteem, and resect, I 
am, dear sir, your most obedient, and most 
humble servant, B. FRANKLIN.” 


, “ Efxrl Grantham. 

“ Pamy, Sept. 11, 1788. 

“ My Lord, — A long and severe indispoei- 
! tion has delayed my acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the letter your lordship did me the 
honour of writing to me by Mr. Fitzherbert. 

“You do me justice in believing that I 
agree with you in earnestly wishing the es- 
I tablishment of an honourable and lasting 
peace ; and I am happy to be assured by your 
lordship that it is the system of the ministers 
with whom you are co-operating. I know it 
to be sincere desire of the United States, 
and with such dispositions on both sides, there 
is reason to hope, that the good work in its pro- 
gress will meet with little difficulty. A small 
one has occurred in the commencement, with 
which Mr. Oswald will acquaint you. I flat- 
ter mvself that means will be found on your 
part for removing it ; and my best endeavours 
in removing su^quent ones (if any should 
aris^ may TO relied on. 

“ I had the honour of being known to your 
lordship’s father. On several occasions he 
m&mifeked a regard for me, and a confidence 
in me. I shall be happy if my conduct in the 
present important business may procure me the 
same rank in the esteem of his worthy suc- 
cessor. 

“ I am, with sincere respect, mv lord, your 
lordship’s most obedient and most humble ser- 
vant, B. FRANKLIN.” 


R. R. lAvingsUm to Dr. Franklin, 

“PoiLADELPmA, Sept. 1st, 1788. 

“ Sir, — I have nothing to add to mine of 
the dth instant, but to congratulate you on 
the safe arrival of two vesaels from Holland, 
having on board the goods left by commodore 
Gillon, and to present you, in the name of Mr. 
Paine, with three copies <ff a late work of his, 
addressed to the abbd Raynal, in whidi be 
takes notice of some of the many erron with 
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which his work abounds. The abbe has a 
line imagination, and he indulges it The 
enclosed resolution contains an important 
&ct which, I am using means to ascertain, 
but from the ill success I have hitherto met 
with in every similar attempt, I fear it will 
be long before I can effect it 

“ R. R LIVINGSTON.^’ 


“ M, Dumas, 

'• Pa«it, September 1*2, 1782. 

“ Dear Sib, — My grandfather has been for 
these three weeks past, much indisposed with 
the gravel, and an attendant severe pain in his 
thigh. This has prevented, and prevents, his 
answering several of your late letters. He 
directs me to acknowl^ge the receipt of your 
last, dated the 4th instant, and to inform you 
that the despatch it enclosed shall be duly for- 
warded, as were the preceding ones you sent 
him. For your satisfaction, sir, and as a proof 
of the high sense my grandfather has of your 
merit, I enclose to you an extract from one 
of his late letters to our secretary of foreign 
afiairs, which relates to you. That you may 
soon experience the effect of it, is the sincere 
wish of your affectionate, 

« W. T. FRANKLIN.” 


R, R, Livingston to Dr, Franklin, 

“ Philadelphia, Sept 18, 1782. 

“ Sir, — Just after closing my despatches, I 
was favoured with yours of the 25th and 29th 
of June. The ships that brought them were 
80 unfortunate as to be chased in the Dela- 
ware by a superior force. The Eagle was 
driven ashore and sunk. The papers and 
money were, however, happik saved, and part 
of the crew ; but captain la Fouche, not hav- 
ing been heard of, is supposed to be taken. 
The other frigate has arrived safe, with all 
the passengers of both ships. 

“ As I am just about to leave town for a 
short time, I will not touch upon the import- 
ant subject mentioned in your letters, which 
will, on account of mj ab^nce, be commit- 
ted to a special committee. 

“ I would only observe to you, that the re- 
solutbn in my last, shows the sense of con- 
gress in money matters. 

“ You will see by the annexed resolutions, 
that congress have refused to accept Mr. 
Laurens’s resignation, and that they have 
made some alteration in your powers. I send 
the papers, which have little newa 

“ R. R LIVINGSTON.” 


“ To David Hartley* 

“ PAStT, Sept. 17, 1782. 

** Mt dear Friend, — Since those acknow- 
ledged in my last, 1 have received your seve- 


ral favours of August 16, 20, and 26. I have 
been a long time afflicted with the gravel and 
gout, wiiich have much indisposed me for 
writing. I am even now in pain, but will not 
longer delay some answer. 

“ I did not perfectly comprehend the nature 
of your appointment respecting the refugees, 
and I supposed you would in a subsequent 
letter explain it But, as I now find you have 
declined the service, such explanation is be- 
come unnecessary. 

“ I did receive the paper you inquire about, 
intitled Preliminaries, and dated May, 1782, 
but it was from you, and I know nothing of 
their having been communicated to this court. 
The third proposition, * that in case of nego- 
tiation between Great Britain and the allies 
of America, should not succeed, but the war 
continue between them, America should act 
and be treated as a neutral nation,’ appeared 
at first sight inadmissible, being contrary to 
our treaty. The truce too, seems not to have 
been desired by any of the parties. 

“ With unalterable esteem and affection, I 
am, my dear friend, ever yours, &c. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


Richard Oswald to Doctor Franklin. 

“ Paris, September 24, 1782. 

“ Sib, — Having received, by a courier just 
now arrived, a letter from Mr. secretary 
Townshend, in answer to mine which went by 
the messenger, despatched from hence on the 
12th, I take this opportunity of Mr. White- 
ford to send you a copy of it I hope he will 
bring good accounts of your health, which I 
sincerely wish, and am your excellency’s, 
&c. “ RICHARD OSWALD.” 


Count de Vergennes to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Versailles, Sept. 25, 1782 
“ Sib, — I have the honour to send you my 
despatches for the chevalier de la Luzerne. 
The packet is voluminous, but it contains 
many duplicates. 

“ I should be glad if it were in my power 
to inform him that our treaty is in as good 
progress as yours, but this is far from being 
the case. I cannot even foresee what will be 
the issue, for difficulties multiply. It will be 
well for you to forewarn the congress to be 
prepared for whatever event may arise. I do 
not despair ; I the rather hope ; but as yet 
all is uncertainty. DE VERGENNES.” 


“ Robert R. Livingston. 

“ Passt, Sept. 26, 1782. 

The negotiations for peace have hither- 
to amounted to little more than mutual pn>- 
feasioDB of sincere desires, &c.; being ob- 
structed by the want of due fonn in the Eng- 
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lirii commissioDS i^poiiiting tbeir i^eoipo 
tentiaries. The objections made to tlioee for 
treating with France, Spain, and Holland, 
were first removed ; and by the enclosed, it 
seems that our objections to that for treating 
with us will now be removed also ; so that 
we expect to begin in a few days our negoti- 
ations. But there are so many interests to 
be considered and settled, in a j^ce between 
five different nations, that it wul be well, not 
to flatter ourselves with a very speedy con- 
clusion.* 

Commission under the Cheat Seal of Cheat 
Britain, impowering Richard Oswald, 
Esq,, to treat with die Commissioners of 
the Thirteen United States of America. 

“ GnoaoK the Third, hy the Grace of God, 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, and so forth, — To 
our trusty and well beloved Richard Oswald, 
of our city of London, esq., ^eeting. Where- 
as, by virtue of an act passira in the last session 
of parliament, intituled an act to enable his 
majesty to conclude a peace or truce with 
certain colonies in North America therein 
mentioned, it is recited, that it is essential to 
the interest, welfare, and prosperity of Great 
Britain, and the colonies or plantations of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, the three lower counties on Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, in North Ame- 
rica, that peace, intercourse, trade, and com- 
merce should be restored between them; 
therefore, and for a full manifestation of our 
earnest wish and desire, and of that of our 
parliament, to put an end to the calamities of 
war, it is enacted, that it should and might be 
lawful for us, to treat, consult of, agree, and 
conclude with any commissioner or com- 
missioners, named or to be named by the said 
colonies or plantations, or any of them re- 
spectively, or with any body or bodies coipo- 
rate or politic, or any assembly or assemblies, 
or description of men, or any person or per- 
sons whatsoever, a peace or a truce with the 
said colonies or plantations, or any of them, 
or any part or parts thereof, any law, act, or 
acts of puliamen^ matter or thing to the 
contrary in any wise notwithstanding : Now 
know ye, that we, reposi^ especial trust in 
your wisdom, loyalty, diligence, and circum- 
spection, in the management of the afihirs to 
be hmby committed to your charm, have no- 
minated and ai^inted, oonstitutea and assign- 
ed, 1^ by thm presents do nominate Sod 
appoint, constitute, and assign, you the said 
Richard Oswald, to be our commimioner m 
tfaitt behalf to use and exercise all and every 
tile powers and authorities heve^ entmstod 
and cnmmit ted to yon the nid luchaid Qe- 
VoL.L...dM 39 
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waki, and to do, perform, and execute all 
other matters and things hereby enjoined and 
committed to your care, during our will and 
no longer, according to the tenour of th^ our 
letters patent : And it is our royal will wd 
pleasure, and we do hereby authorize, im- 
power, aind require you the said Richard Os- 
wald, to treat, consult of, and conclude, with 
any commissioners or persons vested with 
equal power^ by and on the part of the 
Thirteen United States of America, viz. New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, the three lower counties on Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Gk>rgia in North Ame- 
rica a peace or a truce wi£ the said Thirteen 
United States, any law, act or acts of parlia- 
ment, matter or thing to the contrary in any 
wise notwithstanding. And it is our further 
will and pleasure, that eveiy regulation, 
provision, matter, or thing, which shall have 
been agreed upon between you the said 
Richard Oswald, and such commissioners or 
persons as aforesaid, with whom you shall 
have judged meet and sufficient to enter into 
such agreement, shall be fully and distinctly 
set forth in writing, and authenticated by 
your hand and seal on one side, and by the 
hands and seals of such commissioners or per- 
sons on the other, and such instrument so au- 
thenticated, shall be by you transmitted to us, 
through one of our principal secretaries of 
state. And it is our nirther will and pleasure, 
that you the said Richard Oswald, shall pro- 
mise and engage for us, and in our royal 
name and word, that every regulation, pro- 
vision, matter, or thing, which may be agreed 
to, and concluded you our said commis- 
sioner, shall be ratified and confirmed by us, 
in the fullest manner and extent; and that 
we will not suffer them to be yiolated or 
counteracted, either in whole or in part, by 
any person whatsoever. And we do hereby 
require and command all our officers, civil 
and military, and all others our loving subjects 
whatsoever, to be aiding and assisting unto 
you the said Richard Oswald, in the execu- 
tion of this our commission, and of the powers 
and authorities herein contained. Provided 
always, and we do hereby declare and ordain, 
that the several offices, powers, and authori- 
ties hereby granted, shall cease, deteifoine, 
and become utterly null and void, on the first 
day of July, which shall be in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and eigh^- 
three, although we shall not otherwise in me 
mean time have revoked and determined the 
same. And whereas, in and by your com- 
mission and letters patent, under our great 
seal of Great Britain, bearing date the seventh 
day August last, we nominated and 
poioted, coBstituted and assigned, you the 
saidRichard Oswald, to be our coouniaaioiier, 
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to treat, consult of, agree and conclude, with 
any commissioner or commissioners, named or 
to be named by certain colonies or ^antations 
herein specified, a pe^ or truce with the 
said colonies or plantations. Now know ye, 
that we have revoked and determined, and 
these plants do revoke and determine our 
8^ commission and letters patent, and all and 
every power, article, and thing, iberein con- 
tain^ In witness whereof, we have caused 
these our lettersto be made patent Witness 
our self at Westminister, the twenty-firstday 
of September, and the twenty-second year of 
our reign. By the king himself. YORKE. 

“ Paris, Oct 1, 1782. I certify, that the 
adbining is a true copy of the commission 
wnich it purports to be a copy, and which has 
been shown to Dr. Franklin and Mr. Jay. 

“ RICHARD OSWALD, 

** The commissioner therein named.** 

To the Secretary of Foreign Affair 8. 

“ Pamt, September 96, 1789. 

“ Sni, — 1 have just received your No. 15, 
dated the 9th of August, which mentions 
our not having heard from me since March, 
have however written sundry letters, viz. of 
April 6tfi, and June I2ih, June 25th and 29th, 
August 12th, and September dd, and sent co- 
pies of the same, which I hope cannot all have 
miscarried. 

“ The negotiations for peace have hitherto 
amounted to little more than mutual profes- 
sions of sincere desires, &c., being obstructed 
by the want of due form in the l^glish com- 
missions appointing their plenipotentiaries. 
The objections made to those for treating with 
Prance, Spain, and Holland, were first re- 
moved, and by the enclosed it seems that our 
objections to that for treating with us will now 
be removed also, so that we expect to begin 
in a few days our negotiations. But there are 
so many interests to ue considered and settled, 
in a peace between five different nations, that 
it will be well not to flatter ourselves with a 
very speedy conclusion. 

** I mentioned, in a former letter, my having 
communicated to count de Vergennes the state 
of American commerce which you sent me, and 
my having urged its consideration, &.c. En- 
closed is a copy of a letter received from that 
minister on the subject 
** The copy of general Carleton’s letter, and 
the bills of exchange, which you mentioned as 
enclosed, do not appear. I nope soon to have 
a better (mportunity of writing, when I shall be 
fuller.— With great eeteem, Ac, 

«B. FRANKLIN,** 

Secretary Townehend to Rivard Onoald 
** WamoAix, fleptaaikw SO, 1789. 

SiE,— I received, on Satorday last, your 
packet! of the lOCh and lldi oftliie raontik. 


** A meeting of the king*8 confidential ser- 
vants was held, as soon as possible, to consider 
the contents of them, and it was at once 
agreed to make the alteration in the commis- 
sion proposed by Dr. Franklin and Mr. Jay. 
I trust uat the readiness with which this pro- 
posal has been accepted, will be considered as 
an ample testimony of the openness and sin- 
cerity with which the government of this 
country is disposed to treat with the Ameri- 
cans. 

** The commission is oassing with as much 
despatch as the forms of office will allow ; but 
I thought it material that no delay should 
happen, in giving you notice of the determi- 
nation of his maje8ty*8 council upon this sub- 
ject You will receive the commission very 
soon after this reaches you. 

“T. TOWNSHEND.” 


Count de Vergennes to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Versailles, Oct. 3, 1782. 

“Sill, — I have the honour to return you 
the commission appointing Thomas Barclay 
consul of the United States, to reside in 
France ; and I endorse the exequatur, which 
is requisite for the exercise of his functions. 
I must inform you, that the latter of these 
will require the admiral*B signature, previous 
to its being registered, either by the secre- 
tary of the Amniralty, at L*Orient, where 
Mr. Barclay intends to fix his residence, or 
by those of other ports of the kingdom, where 
commercial considerations may require his 
presence. DE VERGENNES.** 

David Hartley to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Bath, October 4, 1782. 

“ My dear Fkiend, — I only write one line 
to you to let you know that 1 am not forget- 
ful of you, or of our common concerns. 1 
have not heard any thing from the ministry 
yet : I believe it is a kind of vacation with 
them before the meeting of parliament I 
have told you of a proposition which I have 
had some thoughts to make as a kind of co- 
partnership in commerce, i send you a pur- 
posed temporary convention, which I have 
drawn up. You are to consider it only as one 
I recommend. The words underlined are 
grafted upon the proposition of my memoria], 
dated May 19, ITO. You will see the prin- 
ciple whi^ I have in my thoughts to extend 
for the purpose of restoring our ancient co- 
partnership generally. I cannot tell you 
what event things may take, but my thoughts 
are always employed in endeavouring to ar- 
range t^t sy^m upon which the Cktita 
Vase, lately idiattered, may be cemented to- 
gethv, upon principles of compact and oon- 
nezioii, inkeao of dependence. I have met 
with a aentiinent in this country which gives 
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some alarm, viz. lest the unity of govern- 
ment in America should be uncertain, and the 
states reject the authority of congress. Some 
passages in general Washington's letter have 
given weight to these doubts. I don’t hear 
of any tendency to this opinion ; that the Ame-^ 
riean States tnU break to nieces, and then we 
may still conquer them. I believe all that folly 
is extinguished. But many serious and well 
disposed persons are alarmed lest this should 
he the ill-fated moment for relaxing the pou>- 
ers of the unwn, and annihilating the cement 
of confederation, {vide Washington’s letter,) 
and that Great Britain should thereby lose 
her best and wisest hope of being reconnectp 
ed with the American states unitedly. I 
should for one think it the greatest misfortune. 
Pray give me some opinion upon this. You 
see there is likewise another turn which may 
be given to this sentiment by intemperate and 
disappointed people, who may indulge a pas- 
sionate revenge for their own disappointments, 
by endeavouring to excite general distrust, 
discord, and disunion. I wiwi to be prepared 
and guarded at all points. I beg my best 
compliments to your colleagues ; he so good 
as to show this letter to them. I beg particu- 
larly my condolence (and I hope congratula- 
tion) to Mr. Adams ; I hear that he has been 
very dangerously ill, but that he is again reco- 
vered. I hope the latter part is true, and that 
we shall all survive to set out hands to some 
future compacts of common interest, and com- 
mon affection, between our (wo countries. — 
Your ever affectionate D. HARTLEY.” 


*• Robert R. lAvingston. 

“ Pasby, Oct 14, 1782. 

“ Sir, — I have but just received information 
of this opportunity, and have only time al- 
lowed to write a few lines. 

“ In my last of the 26th past, I mentioned 
that the negotiations for peace had been ob- 
structed by the want of due form in the Eng- 
lish commissions, appointing their plenipoten- 
tiaries. In that for treati^ with us, the men- 
tioning our states by their public name had 
been avoided, which we objecting to, another 
is come, of which I send you a copy enclosed. 
We have now made several peliminary pro- 
positions, which the English minister, Mr. 
Oswald, has approved, and sent to his court 
He thinks they will be approved there, but I 
have some doubts. In a few days, however, 
the answer expected will determine. By the 
first of these articles, the king of Great Bri- 
tain renounces, for-himself and successor, all 
claim and pretension to dominion or territory 
within the Thirteen United States ; and the 
boundaries are described as in our instruc- 
tions; exce^ that the line between Nova 
Scotia and New England is to be settled by 
compiissioners after the peace. By another j 


article, the in the Amenew seas is to 

be freely exercis^ by the Am^can^ wher- 
ever the 3 r mi^t formerly exercise it while 
united with &eat Britain. By another, the 
the citizens and subjects of each nation, are to 
enjoy the Mime protection and privileges in 
each other’s ports and countries respecting 
commerce, duties, &c., that are enjoyed by 
native subjecta The articles are drawn op 
very folly by Mr. Jay, who I suppose sends 
you a copy ; if not it will go by the next op- 
portunity. If these articles are agreed to, 1 
apprehend little difficulty in tlie rest Some- 
thing has been mention^ about the refogees 
and English debts, but not insisted on, as we 
declared at once, that whatever confiscations 
had been made in America, being in virtue of 
the laws of particular states, the congress had 
no authority to repeal tliose laws, and there- 
fore could give us none to stipulate for such 
repeal. 

The ministry here have been induced to 
send over M. de Rayneval, secretary of the 
council, to converse with lord Shelburne, and 
endeavour to form by that means a more per- 
fect judgment of what was to be expected 
from the negotiation. He was five or six 
days in England, saw all the ministers, and 
returned quite satisfied, that they are sincere- 
ly desirous of peace ; so that the negotiations 
now go on with some preset of success. But 
the court and p^ple of England are very 
changeable. A little turn of Fortune in their 
favour sometimes turns their heads; and I 
shall not think a speedy peace to be depended 
on, till I see the treaties signed. With great 
esteem, I have the honour to be, sir, &c. 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ To John Adams. 

“ Pamt, Oct. 15. 1782. 

“ Sir, — A long and painful illness has pre- 
vented my corresponding with your excellen- 
oy regularly. 

“Mr. Jay has, I believe, acquainted you 
with the obstructions our peace negotiations 
have met with, and that they are at length 
removed. By the next courier, expected from 
London, we may be able perhaps to form some 
judgment of the probability of success, so far 
as relates to our part of the peace. How like- 
ly the other powers are to settle their preten- 
sions, I cannot yet learn. In the meantime, 
America is gradually growing more easy, by 
the enemy’s evacuation of their posts ; os you 
will see, by some intelligence I enclose.— With 
great respect, I have the honour to be, die. 

“R FRANKLIN.” 

T. Townshend, Esq., to Dr. FranJdin. 

“ WmTBBALt. Oct. 23, 1781. 

“Sir, — As Mr. Strachey is going from 
hence to Pkris, with some particulars for Mr. 
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Ovlrtld, which were not ecunly to be eicplained 
ia writ^, I take the liberty of introduciiig 
him to your acquaintance, woueh I am not 
sure, that he is not already a litUe known to 
you. The confidential situatioo in which he 
stands with me, makes me particularly de- 
sirous of presenting him to you. 

“ I believe, sir, lam enough known to vou, 
for you to believe me, when I say, that there 
has not been from the beginnings single per- 
son more averse to the unhappv war, or who 
wishes more eamestlv than I d^o, for a return 
of peace and mutual amity between Great 
Britain and America. 

“ 1 am, with great regard, sir, your moat 
obedient, humble servant, I 

“T.TOWNSHEND.” I 


To Thomas Townshend^ one of his majes- 
ty* s principal Secretaries 0 / State. 

“ Pamy, Nov. 4, 1782 

“ Sir, — I received the letter you did me the 
honour of writing to me by Mr. Strachey ; and 
was much pleased with the opportunity it gave 
me of renewing and increasing my acquaint- 
ance with a gentleman of so amiable and de- 
serving a character. 

“ I am sensible you have ever been averse 
to the measures that brought on this unhappy 
war ; I have, therefore, no doubt of the sincer- 
ity of your wishes for a return of peace. Mine 
are equally earnest Nothing, therefore, ex- 
cept the beginning of the war, has given me 
more concern, than to learn, at the conclusion 
of our conferences, that it is not likely to be 
soon ended. Be assured no endeavours on my 
part would be wanting to remove any difficul- 
ties that may have arisen, or even if a peace 
were made, to procure afterwards any changes 
in the treaty that might tend to render it more 
perfect, and the peace more durable. But we 
who are here at so great a distance from our 
constituents, have not the possibility of obtain- 
ing in a few days fresh instructions, as is the 
cafe with your negotiators, and are therefore 
obliged to insist on what is conformable to 
those we have, and at the same time appears 
to us just and reasonable. — With great esteem 
and respect, I have the honour to be, sir, &c. 

“R FRANKUN.” 


“ To the Ministers Plenipotentiary froni the 
United States, 

¥uLi», Nov. 5, im 

^^Gentlsmbm, — K nowing the ejqiectation 
of the king’s ministers, that full iMemnity 
shall be provided for the whole body of refu- 
gees, either by a restitution of their property, 
or by enme stipulated compensation for their 
losses, and being confident, as I have repeat- 
assured you, that your refusal upon this 
y&i will be the great obstacle to a conclusion 


and ratification of that peace which is meant 
as a solid, perfect, permanent reconcilntioa 
and re-union between Great Britain and Anw- 
rica, 1 am unwillir^ to leave Paris without 
once more submitting the matter to your con- 
sideration. It affects ^ually, in my opinion, 
the honour and humanity of your county, and 
of oura How fiir you will be justified in ridi- 
ing every favourite object of America, by 
contending against those principles, is for you 
to determine. Independence, and more than 
a reasonable possession of territory, seem to be 
within your reach. Will you suffer them to 
be outweighed by the gratification of resentr 
ment against individual. 1 venture to assert 
that such a conduct hath no parallel in the his- 
tory of civilized nationa 

** I am under the necessity of setting out by 
two o’clock to-day ; if the time is too short for 
your re-consideration, and final determination 
of this important point, I shall hope that you 
will enable Mr. Oswald to despatcn a messen- 
ger after me, who may be with me before 
morning at Chantilly, where I propose sleep- 
ing to night, or who may overtake me before 
I arrive in London, with a satisfactory answer 
to this letter. — I have the honour to be, gen- 
tlemen, yours, &c. W. STRACHEY.” 


“ W, Strachey. 

“ Paris, Nov. 6, 1782. 

“ Sib, — We have been honoured with your 
favour of the 5th instant, and as our answer 
to a letter we received from Mr. Oswald on 
the same subject^ contains our unanimous sen- 
timents respecting it, we take the liberty of 
referring you to the enclosed copy of that an- 
swer. 

“ We have the honour to be, sir, your most 
obedient, &c.” 


“ Richard Oswald. 

“ Nov. 6, 1782. 

“ Sib — In answer to the letter you did us 
the honour to write on the 4th instant, we beg 
leave to repeat what we often said in conver- 
sation, viz. that the restoration of such of the 
estates of refugees, as have been confiscated, 
is impracticahle, because they were confiscated 
by laws of particular states, and in many in- 
stances have passed by legal titles through se- 
veral hands. Besides, sir, as this is a matter 
evidently appertaining to the internal polity of 
the separate state^ the congress, by the mt- 
ture of our constitution, have no authority to 
interfere with it 

As to your demand of compensatioD to 
those persons, we forbear enumerating our 
reasons fi>r thinl^g it ill founded: in the 
moment of conciliatory overtures it would not 
be proper to call certam scenes into view, over 
which a variety of coosideratioQs should in- 
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duce both parties, at present, to draw a veil. 
Permit therefbre, only to repeat, that we 
canned stipulate for such compensation, unlees 
on your part it be agreed to make retribution 
to our citizens for the heavy losses they have 
sustained by the unnecessary destruction of 
their private property. 

“ We have already agreed to an amne^v 
more extensive than justice required, and full 
as extensive as humanity could demand. We 
can therefore only repeat, that it cannot be ex- 
tended further. 

“ We should be sorry if the absolute impos- 
sibility of our complying further with your 
propositions on this bead, should induce Great j 
Britain to continue the war, for the sake of j 
those who caused and prolonged it But if that 
should be the case, we hope that the utmost 
latitude will not be again given to its rigours. 

Whatever may the issue of this nego- 
tiation, be assured, sir, that we shall always 
acknowledge the liberal, manly, and candid 
manner in which you have conducted it, and 
that we shall remain with the warmest sen- 
timents of esteem and regard, your most obe- 
dient and very humble servants.” 


“ R. R. Livingston, 

“ Paut, November 7, 1782. 

“ Sir,— iThe baron deKermelin, a Swedish 
gentleman of distinction, recommended strong- 
ly to me by his excellency the ambassador of 
that nation to this courts as a person highly 
esteemed in his own; purposes a journey 
through North America, to view its natural 
productions, acquaint himself with its com- 
merce, and acquire such information as may 
be usefiil to his country, in the communica- 
tion and connexion of interests that seems to 
be growing, and probably may soon become 
considerable between the two nations. I there- 
fore beg leave to introduce him to you, and re- 
quest tMt you would present him to the pre- ^ 
sident of congress, and to such other persons 
as you shall think may be useful to him in his 
views, and 1 recommend him earnestly to those 
civilities which you have a pleasure in show- 
ing to strangers of merit. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


R, R. Livingston to Dr. Franklin. 

'• Psau>ELKUA, Nov 21, 1702. 

Sift, — Congress, a few days since, passed 
the enclosed resolution. No. 1, by which they 
have added Mr. Jefierson to the commission 
for concluding a peace. The established cha- 
racter of this gentleman gives me reason to 
hope that his appointment will be very ac- 
ceptable to you and the other geatlemen in 
the commission. I have not yet learned 
whether he will take the task upon him, but 
I have reason to believe he will, the death of 
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his wife having leneoed, in the opinion of 
his friends, the reluctance which he has hi- 
therto manifested to going abroad. I think 
it would be proper to make a fermal annunci- 
ation of this re^ution to the court of France. 
You will naturally give such a representation 

Mr. Jefiereon^s cnaracter, as will secure to 
him there that esteem and confidence which 
he so justly merits. The resolution, Na % 
needs no comment ; or,df it does, Mr. Morris 
will prove the able commentator. I resign 
the tMk to him. 

“ For what end is the show of negotiations 
kept up by England, when peace, upon the 
only terms she can obtain it, is far from her 
heart ? Her ministers, like some mmisters of 
the gospel, who are unwilling to quit the pul- 
pit when they have tired out their hearers, 
expect to keep the people together by call- 
ing out at every period, ‘ Now to conclude,* 
while they continue the same dull tale for 
want of skill to wind it up. 

“ By accounts from Jamaica, we learn that 
the British have recovered most of their set- 
tlements on the bay. Some attention will, I 
hope, be paid in the treaty of peace, to secure 
to us the share we formerly had in the log- 
wood trade. It was a valuable remittance to 
us, and the low price at which we were ena- 
ble to sell, renders it important to other na- 
ti<ms that we should not be excluded from 
furnishing it as usual. You will find by 
enclosed paper, that Mr. Burgess, an fln^ish 
merchant, was not permitted to settle at Bos- 
ton, and obtain the rights of citizenship, upon 
principles which must be alarming to Eng- 
land. It shows, at the same tune, the respect 
that is paid to the resolutions of coi^ress, 
notwithianding all that has been said and 
written to prove the contrary. 

“R. R LIVINGSTON.” 


“ Richard Oswald. 

Pamy, Novemtx^r 26, 1782. 

“ Sir, — You may well remember, tliat in 
the beginning of our conferences, before the 
other commissioners arrived, on your men- 
tioning to me a retribution for the royalists, 
whose estates had been confiscated, I ac- 
quainted you that nothing of that kind could 
be stipulated by us, the confiscation being 
made by virtue of laws of particular states 
which toe congress had no power to contra- 
vene or dispense with, and therefbre could 
give us no such authority in our commission. 
And I gave it as my opinion and advice, ho- 
nestly and cordially, that if a reconciliation 
was intended, no mention toouM be made in 
our negotiation^ of those people ; for they ha- 
ving done infinite mischief to our properties, 
1^ wantonly burning and destroying fiinn- 
hoQses, vill^Sfes,|md towns, if compensation 
for their losses were insist on, we should 
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certainly exhibit a^fain such an account of all 
tiae mvaffes they bad committedy which would 
aaccManly re^l to view scenes of bubarity, 
that must inflame, instead of conciliating, and 
tend to perpetuate an enmity that we lul pro- 
few a desire of extingnishii^. Underrtandmg, 
however, from you, that this was a point your 
ministry had at heart, I wrote concerning it 
to congress, and I have lately received the fol- 
lowing resolution, viz. 

“ By the United States, in Cengrtss assem- 
bled. 

“ September IS, 17». 

“ Resolved, That the secretary for foreign 
a^rs be, and he is hereby direc^ to obtain, 
as qpeedily as possible, authentic returns of 
the slaves, and other property, which have 
been carri^ off or destroy^ in the course of 
the war by the enemy, and to transmit the 
same to the minister plenipotentiary for nego- 
tiating peace. 

Resolved, That in the mean time the 
secretary for foreign affiiirs, inform the said 
ministers, that many thousands of slaves, and 
other property, to a very great amount, have 
been carried or destroyed by the enemy ; 
and that in the opinion of congress, the gr^ 
loss of property which the citizens of the Unit- 
ed States have sustained by the enemy, will 
be considered by the several states, as an in- 
superable bar to their making restitution or 
indemnification to the former owner of pro- 
perty, which has been or may be forfeited to, 
or confiscated by any of the states. 

** In consequence of these resolutions and 
circular letters of the secretary, the assemblv 
of Pennsylvania then sitting, passed the fol- 
lowing act, viz. 

“ State of Pennsylvania, in general Assem- 
bly. 

WtHloetday, September 18, 1784. 

“ The bill entitled * an act for procuring 
an estimate of the damages, sustained by the 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania, from the troops 
and adherents of the king of Great Britain, 
during the present war,’ was read a second 
time. 

“ Ordered to be transcribed, and printed for 
public consideration. 

“ Extract from the minutes. 

“ PETER Z. LLOYD, 

“ Clerk of the General Assembly.” 

A BILL entitled “ on act for procuring an 
estimate of the damages^ sustained ^ the 
Mabitants of PermsUiMmim from the 
troops and amrentsof the king ^ Great 
Briistm, during thepresent tsar.** 

^^Wionaas great damages, of the mokt 
wanton ntttore, nave been oomtdtb&i bf the 


arms of the king of Great Britain, or tfaeirad- 
herents, within the territory of the United 
States of North America, unwarranted by tim 
practice of civilized natioiu^ and ool^ to be 
accounted for from the vindictive spirit of the 
said king and his officers ; and whereas an ac- 
curate account and estimate of such damages, 
more especially the waste and destruction of 
property, myr be very useful to the people of 
the United ^tes of America, in formii^ a 
future treaty of p^e, and, in the mean time, 
may serve to exhibit in a true light to the na- 
tion of Bkun^ie, the conduct of me said king, 
his ministers, officers, and adbermits; to the 
end therefore that proper measures be taken 
to ascertain the damages aforesaid, which 
have been done to the citizens and inhabitants 
of Pennsylvania, in the course of the present 
war within this state : * Be it enacted by the 
house of representatives of the freemen of 
the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in gene- 
ral assembly met, and by the authority of the 
same, that m every county of this state, which 
Imve been invadecl by the armies, soldiers, or 
adherents of the king of Great Britain, the 
commissioners of every such county shall im- 
mediately meet together, each within their 
county, and issue directions to the assessors 
of the respective townships, districts, and 
places witto such county, to call upon the 
inhabitants of every township and place, to 
furnish accounts and estimates of the images, 
waste, spoil, and destruction, which hath been 
done and committed as afcn’esaid, upon the 
prqierty, real or personal, within the same 

township or place, since the first day of 

which was in the year of our IxMrd 177 — , 
and the same accounts and estimates, to 
transmit to the commissioners without delay. 
And if any person or persons, shall refuse or 
neglect to make out such accounts and esti- 
mates, the said assessors of the township or 
place, shall, from their own knowledge, and 
by any other reasonable and lawful method, 
take and render such an account and estimate 
of all damages done, cs* committed, as afi^- 
said : Provided always, that all such accounts 
and estimates to be made out, and transmitted 
as aforesaid, shall contain a narrative of the 
time and circomstances ; and if in the power 
of the person aggrieved, the names of the 
general, or other officers, or adherents, of the 
enemy by whom the damage in any case was 
done, or under whose orders the army, de- 
tachment, party, or persons, committing the 
same, acted at that time, arid also the name 
and condition of the person, or persona, whose 
property was so damaged or destroyed, and 
all such accoimts and estimates be made 
in current money, upon oath or affirmation of 
the suffiver, or ttf odiers having knowlec^ 
ooDcerning the Mune ; and tint m every case 
it be set forth, wheffier the party injured 
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hilh received any satisfaction for his loss, and 
by whom the same was given. 

** And be it further enacted, by the author* 
ity aforesaid, that the said commissioiiers, 
having obtaii^ the said accounts and esti- 
mates from the assessor of the several town* 
ships and places, shall proceed to insprot and 
register the same in a lxx>k to be provided for 
that purpose, distinguishing the districts and 
town^ips, and entering those of each place to- 
cher ; and if any account and estimate be 
imp^ect, or not sufficiency verified and es- 
tablished, the said commissioners shall have 
power, and they, or any two of them, are here- 
by authorized to summon and compel any 
person whose evidence they shall think ne- 
cessary, to appear before them at a day and 
place appoint^, to be summoned upon oath or 
affirmation, concerning any damage or injury 
as aforesaid; and the said commissbners 
shall, upon the call and demand of the presi- 
dent, or vice-president, of the 8U|»eme exe- 
cutive council, deliver, or send to the secretary 
of the said council, all or any of the original 
accounts and estimates aforesaid, and shall also 
deliver, or send to the said secretary, copies 
of the book aforesaid, or any part or parts 
thereof, upon reasonable notice. And be it 
further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, 
that all losses of negro or mulatto slaves, and 
servants, who have been deluded and carried 
away by the enemies of the United States, 
and who have not been recovered or recom- 
pensed, shall be comprehended within the ac- 
counts and estimates aforesaid : and that the 
eommissioners and assessors of any counter 
which had not been invaded as aforesaid, shall 
nevertheless inquire after, and procure ac- 
counts and estimates of any damages, suffered 
by the loss of such servants and slaves, as is 
herein before directed as to other property. 

“ And be it further enacted, by the authority 
aforesaid, that the charges and expenses of 
executing this act, as to the pay of the said 
commissioners and assessors, sliall be as in 
other cases ; and that witnesses shall be re- 
warded for their loss of time and trouble, as 
witnesses summoned to appear in the courts 
of quarter-sessions of the p^e ; and the said 
chafes and expenses shall be defrayed by the 
commonwealth; but paid, in the first instance, 
out of the hands of the treasurer of the county, 
fi>r connty rates, and levies upon orders drawn 
by the commissioners of the proper county.” 

** We have not yet had time to hear what 
has been done by the other assemblies ; but 
I have no doubt that similar acts will be made 
use of 1^ all of them, and that the maos of 
evidence produced by the execution of those 
acts, not only of the enormities committed by 
those people, under the direction of Britiaii 
but of those committed by the Bri- 
tish troops themselves, will form a record tbaX 


must render the British name odious in Amer- 
ica to the latest generatiooa la that authen^ 
tic record will be fixind the buniiiig of the 
fine towns of Charleston, near Boston ; of Fal- 
mouth, just before winter, when the sick, the 
aged, the women and children, were driven 
to seek shelter where they could hardly find 
it ; of Norfolk, in the midst of winter ; of New 
London, of Fairfield, of Esopus, dtc. ; besides 
near a hundred and fifty miles of well settled 
country laid waste; every house and bam 
burnt, and many hundreds of farmers, with 
their wives and children, butchered and 
scalp^. 

**The present British ministers, when they 
reflect a little, will certainly be too editable 
to suppose, that their nation has a right to 
make an unjust war, (which they have always 
allowed this against us to be), and to do all 
sorts of unnecessary mischiefo, nnjustifiabie 
by the practice of any individual people, whicli 
those they make war with are to suffer with- 
out claiming any satisfaction ; but that if Bri- 
tons, or theu* adherents, are in return, depriv- 
ed of any property, it is to be restored to them, 
or they are to be indemnified. The British 
troops can never excuse their barbarities. 
They were unprovoked. The lojralists may 
say, in excuse of theirs, that they were exas- 
perated by the loss of their estates, and it was 
revenge. They have then had their revenge. 
Is it right they should have both ! 

** Some of those pmple may have merit in 
their regard fin* Britain, and who espoused her 
cause from afifectioo; these it may become 
you to reward. But there are many of them 
who were waverers, and were only determin- 
ed to engage in it by some occasioiiai circom- 
stance or appearances ; these have not much of 
either merit or demerit; and there are others 
who have ahundanoe of demerit respecting 
your country, having, by their falseho^ aM 
misrepresentations, mu^t on and encourag- 
ed the continuance of the war ; these, instead 
of being recompensed, should be punished. 

IS nsotu, among Christian people at 
war, to profess always a desire of peace ; but 
if the mmistera of one of the partie^ choose to 
insist particulaiiy on a certain article which 
they have known, the others are not and can- 
not he impowered to agree to, what credit 
can they expect should be given to such pro- 
fessions? 

*«Yoor ministers require, that we should 
receive ag^ into our bosom, thoee who have 
been our bitterest enemies, and restore their 
properties who have destroyed ours, and this 
while the wounds they have given us are still 
Ueediogl It is many years since your nation 
eiqmlled the Staaits and their adhaonli^ and 
confiscated their estates. Much of yw re- 
sentment agmnst them may by this tii pfi be 
abated; yet if we khoidd propoee it, and in. 
sist on it aa an arricle of oor treaty with you, 
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that that family should be recalled, and the 
forfeited estates of its friends restored, would 
jrou think us serious in our professions of ear- 
nestly desiring peace 1 

** J must repeat my opinion, that it is best 
for you to drop all mention of the refugees. 
We have proposed indeed nothing but what 
we think wst for you as well as ourselves. 
But if you will have them mentioned, let it 
be in an article which you mav provide; that 
they shall exhibit accounts of their losses to 
commissioners, hereafter to be appointed, who 
should examine the same, together with the 
accounts now preparing in America, of the 
damages done by tnem, and state the account, 
and that if a balance appears in their favour, 
it shall be paid by us to you, and by you di- 
vided among them, as vou shall think proper. 
And if the ^ance is found due to us, it shall 
be paid by you. 

“ Give me leave, however, to advise you to 
prevent the necessity of so dreadful a discus- 
sion, by dropping the article, that we may 
write to America and stop the inquiry. 

“ B. FRi^KLIN.” 


Article proposed by the American Plenipor 
tCTitiaries. 

** It is a^ed that his Britannic Majesty 
will earnesUy recommend it to his parliament 
to provide for, and make compensation to 'the 
merchants and shopkeepers of Boston, whose 
goods and merchandize were seized and taken 
out of their stores, warehouses, and shops, by 
order of general Ga^ and others of his com- 
manders or officers tnere, and also to the in- 
habitants of Philadelphia, for the goods taken 
away by his army there, and to make com- 
pensation also for the tobacco, rice, indigo, ne- 
groes, &c. seized and carried off by his ar- 
mies under generals Arnold, Cornwallis, and 
others, fiom the States of Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, and Georgia; and also for 
all vessels and cargoes belonging to the in- 
habitants of the said United States, which were 
stopped, seized, or taken either in the ports or 
on tne seas, by his mvemors or by his ships 
of war, before the declaration of war against 
the said States. 

** And it is further agreed, that his Britan- 
nic Majesty will also earnestly recommend it 
to his parliament, to make compensation for all 
the towns, villages, and forms, burnt and de- 
stroyed ^ his troops, or adherents, in the said 
United ^tes. 


Fsctf stored by Dr, Franklin, respecting the 
demands ef British merchants against 
American pianters, 4*c. 

*‘Thiei existed a free commerce upon mu- 
tual foith, between Great Britain and Ameri- ; 


ca. The merchants of the former credited the 
merchants and planters of the latter, with great 
quantities of gixids, on the common expecta- 
tion that the merchants having sold the goods, 
would make the accustomed remittances, that 
the planters would do the same by the labour 
of their negroes, and the produce of that la- 
bour, tobacco, rice, indigo, &c. 

** England, before the goods were sold in 
America, sends an armed force, seizes those 
goods in the stores, some even in the ships that 
brought them, and carries them off ; seizes 
also, and carries off the tobacco, rice, and in- 
digo, divided by the planters to make returns, 
and even the negroes from whose labour they 
might hope to raise other produce for that 
purpose. 

Britain now demands that the debts shall 
nevertheless be paid. 

“ Will she, can she, justly refuse making 
compensation for such seizures ? 

“ If a draper who had sold a piece of linen 
I to a neighbour on credit, should follow him, 
take the linen from him by force, and then 
send a bailiff to arrest him for the debt, would 
any court of law or equity award the payment 
of the debt, without ordering a restitution of 
the cloth 1 

“ Will not the debtors in America cry out, 
that if this compensation be not made, they 
were betrayed by the pretended predit, and 
are now doubly ruined: Ist. by the enemy, 
and then by the negotiators at Paris; the 
goods and negroes soM them, being taken from 
them with all they had besides, and they are 
now to be obliged to pay for what they have 
been robbed of” 


B, Vaughan to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Paris, Nov 27 , 1782 

“ My dearest Sir, — I am so agitated with 
the present crisis, that I cannot help writing 
to you, to beseech you again and again to 
mediate upon some mild expedient about the 
refuj^ees, or to give a fovourable ear, and 
helping hand to such as may turn up. 

“ Both sides agree, that the matter of ex- 
pense is nothing; and the matter of honour 
m my opinion is least to that side, which has 
most sense and most justice on its side. It 
seems to me, that the matter of present peace, 
and future happiness, are the only points of 
true concern to either. 

If I can Judge of fovourable moments, the 
present is of all others most fovourable to our 
views of reconciliation. We have liberal 
American commisBioners at Paris, a liberal 
I^lish commiasioner, and a liberal first mi- 
nister for En gland. All these circumstances 
may vanish to-morrow, if this treaty blows 
over. 

“ If you wanted to break off your treaty, 1 
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am peHectlj sensible that you could not do it 
on grounds in which America would more 
join with you, than this of the refugees. On 
the other hand, if England wanted to break, 
she could not wish for better ground on her 
side. You do not break; a^ therefore I 
conclude you both sincere. But in this way, 
1 see the treaty is likely of itself to break. I 
pray then, my dearest, dearest sir, that you 
would a little take this mattdr to heart 

“ If the refugees are not silenced, you must 
be sensible what constant prompters to evil 
measures you leave us, what perpetual 
sources of M information. If the minister is 
able, on the other hand, to hold up his head 

00 this one point you must see now much 
easier it will be for you both to carry on the 
great work of re-union, as far as relates to 
prince and people. We are not well inform- 
ed about the deeds of the refugees in Eng- 
land ; and we can only now be well inform^ 
by publications, that would do irreparable 
mischief 

“ Besides, you are the most magnanimous 
nation ; and can excuse things to your people, 
which we can less excuse to ours. Not to 
mention, that when congress sent you their 
last resolutions, she was not aware that you 
\vould be 90 near a settlement as you are at 
present To judge which is the hardest task, 
yours, or England's, put yourself in lord Shel- 
bume^s place. The only marks of confidence 
shown him at Paris, are such as he dares not 
name ; and the only marks promised him, are 
/ttfurc national ones. England has given much 
ground of confidence to America. In my opi- 
nion, England will do hkr business in the way 
of RECONCILIATION, Very much in proportion 
as you do your business generously at the pre- 
sent peace. England is to be won, as well as 
America is to be won ; and I beg you would 
think with yourself and your coUeagues about 
the means. Excuse this freedom, my dearest 
sir ; it is the result of a very warm heart, that 
thinks a little property nothings to much hap- 
piness. I do not, however, ask you to do a 
dishonourable thing, but simply to save Eng- 
land ; and to give our English ministry the 
means of saying, on the 5th of December, we 
have done more than the last ministry have 
done. I hope you will not think this per- 
secution ; for I shall not mention this subject 
to you again, of my own accord. 

** I know you have justice on your side ; 

1 know you may talk of precedents; but there 
is such a thmg as forgiveness, as generosity, 
and as a manly policy, that can share a small 
foM, rather th^ miss a greater good. 

“ B. VAUGHAN.” 


“ 7V> hfce Coma de Vergennes. 

pamv. wov. rm . 

** Sn, — I have the honour to acquaint pur 
imeeBeBcy, that the cornmnsionm of the uni- 
Voi. I. . . . 3 N 


ted States have agreed with Mr. Oswald on 
the preliminary articles oi the peace between 
those states and Great Britain. To-morrow 
I hope we shall be able to communicate to 
your excellency a copy of them. 

With gregt respect, I have the honour to 
be. sir, your exceUency's most obedient and 
most humble servant, 

“ B. FRANKUN.” 


Provisional articles vjith Great Britain. 

Articles agreed upon by and between 
Richard Oswald, Esq. the commissioner of his 
Britannic majesty, for treating of peace with 
the commissioners of the United States of 
America, in behalf of his said majesty, on the 
one part, and John Adams, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, John Jay, and Henry Laurens, fouroftiie 
commissioners for the said states, for treating 
of peace with the commissioners of his said 
majesty, on their behalf, on the other part ; to 
be inserted in, and to constitute the treaty of 
peace, proposed to be concluded between the 
crown of Great Britain and the said United 
States ; but which treaty is not to be conclud- 
ed, until terms of a peace shall be agreed up- 
on between Gh'eat Britain and France, and his 
Britannic majesty shall be ready to conclude 
such treaty accoidingly. 

Whereas reciprocal advantages and mu- 
tual convenience are found by experience to 
form the only permanent foundation of peace 
and friendship between states; it is agreed 
to form the articles of the proposed treaty on 
such principles of liberal equity and recipro- 
city, as that partial advantages (those s^s 
of discoith being excluded, such a beneficial 
and satisfactory intercourse between the two 
countries may be established, as to promise 
and secure to both perpetual peace and har- 
mony. 

Article 1. His Britannic majesty acknow- 
ledges the said United States, to wit. New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island 
and Providence plantations, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Candina, and Georgia, to be free, sovereign, 
and independent states : that he treats with 
them as such, and for himself; his heirs and suc- 
cessors, relinquishes all claims to the govern- 
ment, property, and territorial rights of the 
same, ami every part thereof; and that all dis- 
putes which might arise in future, on the sub- 
ject of the boundaries of the said United 
States, may be prevented, it is hereby agreed 
and declared, that the following are and shall 
be their boundaries, viz. 

Artide 2. From the north west angle of 
Nova Scotia, to wit, that angle which is found 
a linedrawn due north from the source of 
Grout river, to the high lands, ahnig tho 
mid high lands, which divide these rivers that 
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em|^ themselves into the river St Laurence, 
from thu^ which fall into the Atlantic ocean, 
to tile north westermoet head of Connecticut 
river; thence down along the middle of that 
river to 45° of north latitude ; from thence 
a line due west on said latitude, until it 
strikes the river Iroquoise or Cataraouy; 
thence along the middle of said river into lake 
Ontario, through the middle of said lake until 
it strikes the communication by water be- 
tween that lake and lake Erie ; thence along 
the middle of said communication into lake 
Erie, through the middle of said lake until it 
arrives at the water communication between 
that lake and lake Huron ; thence along the 
middle of said water communication into the 
lake Huron ; thence through the middle of 
said lake, to the water communication between 
that lake and lake Superior ; thence through 
lake Superior, northward of the isles Royal 
and Phillipeaux to the Long Lake ; thence 
thrpugh the middle of said Long Lake, and the 
water communication between it and the 
Lake of the Woods to the said Lake of the 
Woods ; thence through the said lake to the 
most north western point thereof, and from 
thence on a due west course to the river Mis- 
sissippi ; thence by a line to be drawn along 
the middle of the said river Mississippi untu 
it shall intersect the northernmost part of 31° 
of north latitude. 

“ SoutA by a line to be drawn due east from 
the termination of the line last mentioned, in 
the latitude of 31° north of the equator, to the 
middle of the river Appalachicola, or Cata- 
houche ; thence along the middle thereof to 
its junction with the Flint river; thence 
straight to the head of St Mary’s river ; and 
thence down along the middle of St Mary’s 
river to the Atlantic ocean. 

“ East by a line to be drawn along the 
middle of the river St Croix, from its mouth 
on the Bay of Fundy to its source, and from 
its source directly north to the aforesaid high 
lands which divide the rivers that fall into the 
Atlantic ocean, from those which fall into the 
river St Laurence ; comprehending all is- 
lands within twenty leagues of any part of the 
shores of the Unitea States, and lying between 
lines to be drawn due east from the points i 
where the aforesaid boundaries between Nova 
Scotia on the one part, and east Florida on 
the other, shall respectively touch the Bay of 
Fundy and the Atlantic ocean; excepting 
such islands as now are or heretofore have 
been within the limits of the said province of 
Nova Scotia. 

“ Article 3. It is agreed, that the people of 
the United States shall continue to enjoy un- 
molested the right to take fish of every kind 
on the Grand Bank, and on adl the other banks 
of Newfoundland ; also in the gulph of St 
Launpie, and at all other places on the sea 
whiSrae inhabitants of both countries used 


at any time heretofore to fish ; and also that 
the inhabitants of the United States shall have 
liberty to take fish of every kind on such part 
of the coast of Newfinindland, as British Mi- 
ermen shall use ; (but not to dry and cure the 
same on that island ;) and also on the coasts, 
bays, and creefc^ of all others of his Britannic 
majesty’s dominions in America ; and that the 
American fishermen shall have liberty to cure 
and dry fish ih any of the unsettled bays, 
harbours, and creeks of Nova Scotia, Magda- 
! lene islands, and Labradore, so long as the 
same shall remain unsettled ; but as soon as 
the same, or either of them, shall be settled, 
it shall not be lawful for the said fishermen to 
dry or cure fish on such settlement, without 
a previous agreement for that purpose with 
the inhabitants, proprietors, or possessors of 
the ground. 

“ Article 4. It is agreed, that creditors on 
either side shall meet with no unlawful im- 
pediment to the recovery of the full value, in 
sterling money, of all bona fide debts hereto- 
fore contracted. 

“ Article 5. It is agreed, that the congress 
j shall earnestly recommend it to the legisla- 
tures of the respective states, to provide foi* 
the restitution of all estates, right^ and pro- 
perties, which have been confiscated belong- 
ing to real British subjects ; and also of tte 
estate^ right^ and properties, of persons resi- 
dent in districts in the possession of his ma- 
jesty’s arms, and who have not borne arms 
against the said United States ; and tliat per- 
sons of any other description, shall have 
free liberty to go to any port or wirts of any 
of the thirteen United States, and therein to 
remain twelve months, unmolested in their 
endeavours to obtain the restitution of such 
of their estates, rights, and properties, as may 
have been confiscated; and that congress 
shall also earnestly recommend to the several 
states, a reconsideration and revision of all 
acts or laws regarding the premises, so os to 
render the said laws or acts perfectly consis- 
tent, not only with justice and equity, but 
with that spirit of conciliation which, on the 
return of the blessings of peace, should uni- 
versally prevail ; and that congress should also 
earnestly recommend to the several states, 
that the estates, rights, and properties, of such 
last mentioned persons, shall be restored to 
them, they refunding to any persons, who 
may be now in possession, the lima fide price 
(where any has been given) which such per- 
sons may mive paid on purchasing any of the 
said lands, rights, or properties, since the con- 
fiscation. 

“ And it is agreed, that all persons who 
have any interest in confiscated lands, either 
by debts, marriage settlements, or otherwise, 
shall meet with no lawful imp^iment in the 
prosecution of their just righta 

** Article 6. That there shall be no future 
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confiacations made, nor any prosecutions com- 
menced against any persons, for or by reason 
of the part which he or they may have taken 
in the present war ; and that no person shall on 
that account, sufier any future loss or damage, 
either in his person, liberty, or property ; and 
that those who may be now in coonnementcm 
such charge at the time of the ratification of 
the treaty in America, shall be immediately 
set at liberty, and the prosecutions so commen- 
ced be discontinued. 

“ Article 7. There shall be a firm and per- 
petual p^e between his Britannic majesty 
and the said States, and between the subjects 
of the one and the citizens of the other ; where- 
fore all hostilities, both by sea and by land, 
shall then immediately cease ; all prisoner^ 
on both sides, shall be set at liberty ; and his 
Britannic majesty shall, with all convenient 
speed, and without causing any destruction of 
carrying away negroes, or other property of 
the American inhabitants, withdraw all his 
armies, garrisons, and fleets, from the said 
United State^ and from every port, place, and 
harbour within the same, leavmg in all forti- 
fications the American artillery that may be 
therein ; and shall also order and cause all 
archives, records, deeds, and papers, belong- 
ing to any of the said states, or their citizens, 
which in the course of the war may have 
fallen into the hands of his officers, to be forth- 
with restored and delivered to the proper states 
and persons to whom they belong. 

Article 8. The navigation of the river 
Mississippi, from its source to the ocean, shall 
for ever remain free and open to the subjects 
of Great Britain and citizens of the United 
•States. 

“ Article 9. In case it should so happen that 
any place, or territory, belonging to Great 
Britain, or to the Unit^ States, should be con- 
quered by the arms of either, from the other, 
before the arrival of these articles in America, 
it is agreed, that the same shall be restored 
without difficulty, and without requiring any 
compensation. 

“ Done at Paris, November 30, 1782. 

“Signed, RICHARD OSWALD, (L. 8.) 

JOHN ADAMS, (l. s.) 

BENJ. FRANKLIN, (l. b.) 

JOHN JAY, (L. 8.) 

HENRY LAURENS, (l. 8.) 

“Witness, CALEB WHITEFORD, 

“ Secretary to the British Commission, 

“Signed, W. T. FRANKLIN, 

“ Secretary to the American Commission.^^ 


Separate Article, 

“ It is hereby understood and agreed, that 
in case Great Britain, at the conclusion of 
the present war, shall recover, or be put id 
possessioo of West Florida, the line of the 
north boundary between the said province and 


the United States, shall be a line drawn from 
the mouth of the river Yassous, where it 
unites with the Mississippi, due east to the 
river Appalachicola. 

“Done at Paris, November 30, 1782. 
“Signed, RICHARD OSWALD, (d. 8.) 
JOHN ADAMS, (l. s.) 
BENJ. FRANKLIN, (l. a) 
JOHN JAY, , (L. 8.) 

HENRY LAURENS, (l. s.> 

“ Signed, Attest, CALEB WHITEFORD, 

“ Secretary to the British Commission, 
“Attest, W. T. FRANKLIN, 
Secretary to the American Commission 


“ R. R. Livingston, 

“ Pamy, December 4, 1781, 

“ Sir, — Wb detain the Washington a little 
longer, expecting an English passport for her 
in a few aays, and as possibly some vessel 
bound for North America may sail before her, 
I write this line to inform you, that the French 
preliminaries with England are not yet sign- 
ed, though we hope mey may be very soon. 
Of ours 1 enclose a copy. The Dutch and 
Spain have yet made but little progress, and 
as no definitive treaty will be signed, till all are 
agreed, there may be time for congress to 
give us farther instructions if they think 
proper. We hope the terms we have ob- 
tained will be satisfactory, though, to secure 
our main points, we may have yielded too 
much in favour of the royalists. The quan- 
tity of aid to be afforded us remains undecided. 
I suppose something depends on the event of* 
the treaty ; by the Washington you will be 
fully infonned of every thing. 

“B. FUANKLIN.” 


To the same. 

•• Pawy. December 5, 1782 
“Sir, — 1 am honoured by your several let- 
ters, No. 16, 17, 18, and 19, dated September 
5th, 13th, 15th, and 18th. I believe the com- 
plaints that you make in them, of my not writ- 
ing, may, ere now, have appeared less neces- 
sary, as many of my letters, written before 
those complamts, must have since come to 
hand. I will nevertheleiw mention some of the 
difficulties your ministers meet with, in keep- 
ing up a regular and punctual correspondence. 
We are far fiwn the sea ports, ana not well 
informed, and often misinformed about the 
s^ing of vessels. Frequently we are told, 
they are to sail in a week or two, and often 
they lie in the ports for months after, with 
our letters on board, either waiting for con- 
voy, or for other reasons. The post office 
here is an unsafe conveyance, manv of the let- 
ters we received by it have evidently been 
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opened, and doubtless the same happens to 
thoee we send ; and at this time perticiilarly, 
there is so violent a curiosity in all kinds ^ 
peopl^ to know something relating to the ne- 
gotiations, and whether peace may be expect- 
or a continuance of the war; that mere 
are few private hands, or travellers, that we 
can trust with carrying our despatches to the 
sea coast ; and I imagine that they may some- 
times be opened and aestroyed, because they 
cannot be well sealed; again, ^e observation 
you make, that the congress ministers in Eu- 
rope seem to form themselves into a privy 
council, transacting affiiirs without the privity 
or concurrence of the sovereign, may be in some 
respects just; but it should considered, that 

if they do not write as frequently as other 
ministers here do to their respective courts ; 
or if, when they write, their letters are not 
regularly received, the greater distance of the 
seat of war, and the extreme irregularity of 
conveyances may be the causes, aim not a de- 
sire or acting without the knowledge or orders 
of their constituents. There is no European 
court to which an express cannot be sent from 
Paris in ten or fifteen days, and from most of 
them answers may be obtained in that time. 
There is, I imagine, no minister who would not 
think it safer to act by orders, than from his 
own discretion; and yet, unless you leave 
more to the discretion of your ministers in 
Europe than courts usually do, your affiiirs 
may sometimes sufiTer extremely ^m the dis- 
tance which, in the time of war especially, 
may make it five or six months before the 
answer to a letter shall be received. I sup- 
pose the minister from this court will acquaint 
congress with the king's sentiments, react- 
ing their very handsome present of a ship of 
the line. People in general here are much 
pleased with it 

“I communicated, together with my me- 
moir demanding a supply of money, copies of 
every paragrafm in your late letters, which 
express so strongly the necessity of it I have 
been constant in my solicitations both direct- 
ly, and through the marquis de la Fayette, who 
has employed himself diligently aud warmly 
in the business ; the ne^tiations for peace are, 
I iodine, one cause of the great delay and in- 
decinon on this occasion beyond what hu been 
usual, as the quantum may M different if those 
negotiations do or do not succeed. We have 
not yet learnt what we may expect We 
have been told that we shall be aided, but it 
cannot be to the extent demanded ; six mil- 
lions have been mentioned, but imt as a sum 
fixed. The minister tells me still that he is 
wwhingupoii the sul^t, but cannot yetgive 
a detenninative answer. 1 know bis good 
wiBMi|^be8tfi)r usthatispoanhle. It 
is yHIlK me to repeat again what I have 
soejBMiltten, and whatl&d taken eo little 
ookBI diC that there are hounds to every 


thing, and that the faculties of this natkm are 
limit^ like those of all other nations. Some 
of you seem to have established as maxims, 
the suppositions that France has moo^ enough 
&r all her occasions, and all ours besides ; ajM 
that if she does not supply ns, it is owing to 
her want of will, or to my negligence. As to 
the first, I am sure it is not true, and to the se- 
cond, I can only say 1 chould rejoice as much 
as any man in being able toobtam more ; and 
I shall also rejoice in the greater success of 
those who may take my pli^. You desire to 
be very particularly acquainted witth ‘ every 
step which tends to a ne^tiation.' I am 
therefore encouraged to send you the first part 
of the jfournal, which accidents and a long 
severe illness interrupted ; but which, finom 
notes I have by me, may be continued if 
thought proper. In its present state, it is 
hardly fit for the inspection of con^es^ 
certainly not for public view. I con£de it 
therefore to your prudence. 

“ The arrival of Mr. Jay, Mr. Adams, and 
Mr. Laurel^ has reliev^ me from much 
anxiety,, which must have continued, if 1 bad 
been leftjU) finish the treaty alone ; and it has 
given me the more satisfaction, as 1 am sure 
file business has profited by their assistance. 

** Much of the summer has been taken up 
in objecting against the powers given to Great 
Britain, and in removing those objections, in 
using any exfuressions that might imply an 
acknowl^gment of our mdepeMence, seem- 
ed at first industriously to he avowed. But 
our refusing otherwise to treat, at length in- 
duced them to get over that difikulty, and 
then we came to the point of making propo- 
sitions. Those made by Mr. Jay and me be- 
fore the arrival of the other gentlemen, you will 
find in the paper No. 1, which was sent by the 
the British plenipotentiaiy to London for the 
kii^s consideration. Auer some weeks, an 
un£r secretary, Mr. Strachey, arrived ; with 
whom we had much contestation about the 
boundaries and other articles which he pro- 
posed we settled ; some which he carried to 
London, and returned with the propositions ; 
some adopted, others omitted or altered, and 
new ones added, which you will see in pa- 
per* No. 2. We spent many days in disput- 
ing, and at length agioed on and signed the 
preliminaries, which you will see by this con- 
veyance. The Briti^ minister struggled 
hara far two points, that the favours granted 
to the royalists should be extended, and all 
our fishery contracted. We aliened them 
on the first, by threatening to produce an ac- 
count of the mischief done by those people, 
and as to the second, when they told us they 
could notpoBiil^ agree to it as we requested 
it, and most xefOT it to the ministry in Lon- 
don, we produced a new article to tie referred 


* Thi* paper does not appear. 
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at th^ fame time, with a note of facts in sup- 
port of it, which you have, Na 3. Apparently 
It seemed that to avoid the discussion of this, 
they suddenly changed their minds, dropt the 
design of recurring to London, and agreed to 
allow the fishery as demanded. 

^ You will fiud in the preliminaries, some 
inaccurate and ambiguous expressions that 
want explanation, and which may be explain- 
ed in the definitive treaty, and as the British 
ministry excluded our proposition relating to 
commerce, and the American prohibition of 
that with England, may not be understood to 
cease merely by our concluding a treaty of 
peace. Perhaps we may then, if the congress 
shall think fit to direct it, obtain some com- 
pensation fi)r the injuries done us as a con- 
dition of our openii^ a^in the trade. Every 
one of the present British ministry has, while 
in the ministry, declared the war against us 
unjust, and nothing is clearer in reason, than 
that those who injure others by an unjust war, 
should make full reparation. They have 
stipulated too, in these preliminaries, that in 
evacuating our towns, they shall carry off no 
plunder, which is a kind of acknowledgment 
that they ought not to have done it before. 

“The reason given us for dropping the ar- 
ticle relating to commerce, was, that some sta- 
tutes were in the way, which must be re- 
pealed before a treaty of that could be well 
formed, and that this was a matter to be con- 
sidered in parliament 

“ They wanted to bring their boundary 
down to the Ohio, and to settle their loyalists 
in the Illinois country. We did not choose 
such neighbours. 

“ We communicated all the articles as soon 
as they were signed, to M. le Compte de Ver- 
gennes, (except the separate one) who thinks 
we have managed well, and told me that we 
had settled what was most apprehended as a 
difficulty in the work of a general peace, by 
obtaining the declaration of our independency. 

“ December 14. I have this day learnt that 
the principal preliminaries between France 
and England are agreed on, to wit : 

“ Ist France is to enjoy the right of fish- 
ing, and drying on all the west coast of New- 
foundland, down to Cape Ray. Miquelon 
and St Pierre to be restored, aiid may be for- 
tified. 

**2nd. Senegal remains to France, and 
Goree to be restored. The Gambier entirely 
to England. 

^ 3a Ail the places taken from France in 
the E^ Indies, to be restored, with a certain 
^juantity of territory round them. 

**4th. In the West Indies, Grenada and the 
Grenadines, St Christophers, Nevis and 
Mootserat, to be restored to England. St 
l4ieia to France. Dominique to remain with 
Friume, and St Vincents to be neutralized. 

40 
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“ 5th. No commissioner at Dunkirk. 

** The points not yet quite settled, ^ the 
territory round the places in the Indies, and 
neutralization of St Vincents. Apparently 
these will not create much difilculty. 

“ Holland has yet hardly done any thing in 
her negotiation. 

** Spain offers for Gibraltar to restore West 
Florida and the Bahamas. An addition is 
talked of the island of Guadaioiipe, which 
France will cede to Spain in exchange for 
the other half of Hispaniola and Spain to 
England, but England it is said, chose rather 
Porto Rica Nothing yet concluded. 

“ As soon as 1 receiv^ the commission and 
instructions for treating with Sweden, 1 waited 
on the ambassador here, who told me he daily 
expected a courier on that subject Yester- 
day he wrote a note to acquaint me that he 
would call on me to-day, having something to 
communicate to me. ]^ing obliged to to to 
I Paris, I waited on him, when he showed me 
the full powers he had just received, and I show- 
ed him mine. We agreed to meet on Wed- 
nesday next, exchange copies, and proceed 
to business. His commission has some polite 
expressions in it, to wit: ‘that his majesty 
thought it for the good of his subjects to en- 
ter into a treaty of amity and commerce with 
the United States of America, who had esta- 
blished their independence so justly merited 
by their courage and constancy or to that 
effect I imagine tins treaty will be soon 
completed ; if any difficulty should arise, I 
shall take the advice of my colleagues. 

“ I thank you for the copies of Mr. Paine’s 
letter to the Abbe Raynal, which I have dis- 
tributed into good hands. The errors we see 
in histories of our times and afiairs weaken 
our faith in ancient history. M. Hilliard 
D’Auberteuil has here written another history 
of our revolution, which however, he modestly 
calls an essay, and fearing that there may bd 
errors, and wishing to have them corrected, 
that his second edition may be more perfect, 
he has brought me six sets, which he desires 
me to put into such hands in America, as may 
be good enough to render him and the public 
that service. I send them to you for that 
purpose, by captain Barney, desiring that one 
set may be given to Mr. Paine, and the rest 
where you ^ease. There is a quarto set in 
the parcel, which please to accept from me. 

“ 1 have never learnt whether the box of 
books I ^t to you, and the press to Mr, 
Thompson, were put on board the Eagle or 
one of the trai^rts. If the former, perhaps 
you might easily purchase them at New York ; 
if the latter, you may still receive them among 
the goo^ for congi^ now shipping by Mr. 
Barclay. If they are quite lost let me know 
it, tliat I may replace them. 

** I bare received several letters foam y<m 
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office with bills to pay ministers* salaries. No- 
thing has yet been done with those bills, but 
1 have paid Mr. Laurens 20,000 livres. 

" I have this day signed a common letter to 
you drawn up by my colleagues, which you 
will receive herewith. We have kept this 
vessel longer for two things, a passport pro- 
mised us from England, and a sum to send in 
her; but she is likely to depart without both, 
being all of us impatient that congress should 
receive early intelligence of our proceedings, 
and for the money, we may probably borrow 
a frigate. 

^‘1 am now entering on my 78th year; 
public business has engrossed fifty of them ; I 
wish now to be, for the little time I have left, 
my own master. If I live to see this peace 
concluded, I shall beg leave to remind the 
congress of their promise then to dismiss me. 
I shall be happy to sing with old Simeon, Now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation. 

«B. FRANKLIN.” 


No. I. 

Articles agreed upon by and between 
Richard Oswald, Esq., the commissioner of his 
Britannic majesty, for treating of peace with 
the commissioners of the United States of 
America, on the behalf of his said majesty on 
the one part, and Benjamin Franklin, and John 
Jay, of the commissioners of the said states, 
for treating of peace with the commission- 
er of his said majesty on their behalf, on the 
other part 

“ To be inserted in, and to constitute the 
treaty of peace, proposed to be concluded be- 
tween the crown of Great Britain and the said 
United States : but which treaty is not to be 
concluded, until his Britannic majesty shall 
have agreed to the terms of peace between 
France and Britain, proposed or accepted by 
his most Christian majesty ; and shall be ready 
to conclude with him such treaty accordingly. 
It being the duty and intention of the United 
States not to desert their ally, but faitlifully, 
and in all tiling^ to abide by, and fulfil their 
engagements with his most Christian majesty. 

Whereas reciprocal advantages and mu- 
tual convenience are found by e.xperienco, to 
form the only permanent foundation of peace 
and friendship between states, it is agreed to 
frame the articles of the proposed treaty, on 
such principles of liberal equality and reci- 
procity, os that partial advantages (those seeds 
of discor^ being excluded, such a beneficial 
and satisfactory intercourse between the two 
countries may be established, as to promise and 
secure to both the blessings of perpetual peace 
and harmony. Ist, His Britannic majesty 
acknowledges the said United States, viz. New 
Hampshire, Mlassachusetts Bay, Rhode Island 
and Providence plantations, Coimecticut, New 


York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Vi^inia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, to be free, sovereign, 
and independent states; that he treats with 
them as such ; and for himself, his heirs and 
successors, relinquishes all claims to the 
government, propriety, and territorial rights 
of the same, and every part thereof : and that 
all disputes which might arise in future, on 
the subject of the boundaries of the said 
United States may be prevented, it is hereby 
agreed and declared, that the following are, 
and shall remain to be their boundaries, viz. 

“ The said states are bounded north, kf a 
line to be drawn from the north west ai|j|^ 
of Nova Scotia, along the high lands, wk|ff||£ 
divide those rivers which empty themselvu* 
into the river St Laurence, from those which 
fall into the Atlantic ocean, to the norther- 
most head of Connecticut river ; thence down 
along the middle of that river to the forty- 
fifth degree of north latitude, and thence due 
west in the latitude forty-five degrees north 
from the equator, to the north westernmost 
side of the river St. Laurence, or Cadaraqui ; 
thence straight to the south end of the lake 
Nipissing, and thence straight to the source 
of the river Mississippi, west by a line to be 
drawn along the middle of the river Missis- 
sippi, from Its source to where the said lino 
shall intersect the thirty-first degree of north 
latitude ; south by a line to be drawn due east 
from the termination of the line last mentioned, 
in the latitude of thirty-one degrees north of 
the equator to the middle of the river Ap- 
palachicola or Catahouchi ; thence along the 
middle thereof to its junctio» iNth ihe nint 
river; thence straight to the head of St 
Mary’s river ; thence down along the middle 
of St Mary’s river to the Atlantic ocean ; and 
east by a line to be drawn along the middle of 
St. John’s river, from its source to its mouth 
in the Bay of Fundy ; comprehending all is- 
lands within twenty leagues of any part of the 
shores of the United States, and lying between 
lines to be drawn due east from the points 
where the aforesaid boundaries, between Nova 
Scotia on the one part, and East Florida on 
the other, shall respectively touch the Bay of 
Fundy and the Atlantic ocean. 

“ From and immediately after the con- 
clusion of the proposed treaty, there shall be 
a firm and perpetual peace between his Bri- 
tannic majesty and the United States, and 
between the subjects of the one and the citi- 
zens of the other : wherefore all hostilities, 
both by sea and land, shall then immediately 
cease ; all pristmers on both sides shall be set 
at liberty: and his Britannic ma^fy shall 
forthwith, and without causing any distinction, 
withdraw all his armies, garrisons, and fleets, 
from the said United Stotes, and from every 
post, place, and harbour within the same^ 
leaving in all fortificatioiis the American ar- 
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tillery that may be therein : and shall also 
order and cause all archives, records, deeds, 
and papers, belonging to either of the said 
stat^ or their citizens, which, in the course 
of the war may have fallen into the hands of 
his officers, to be forthwith restored, and de- 
livered to the proper states and persons to 
whom they belong. 

‘*3d. That the su^ects of his Britannic 
majesty, and people of the said United States, 
shall continue to enjoy unmolested, the right : 
to take fish of every kind on the banks of i 
Newfoundland, and other places where the 
inhabitants of lx)th countries used formerly, to 
witf before the last war, between France and 
Britain, to fish, and also to dry and cure the 
same at the accustomed places, whether be- 
longing to his said majesty or to the United 
States; and his Britannic majesty, and the 
said United States will extend equal privi- 
leges and hospitdity to each others fishermen 
as to their own. 

“4th. That the navigation of the river 
Mississippi, from its source to the ocean, shall 
for ever remain free and open, and that both 
there, and in all rivers, harbours, lakes, ports, 
and places, belonging to his Britannic majesty, 
or to the United States, or in any part of the 
world, the merchants and merchant ships, of 
the one and the other shall be received, treat- 
ed, and protected, like the merchants and mer- 
chant ships of the sovereign of the country : 
That is to say, the British merchants, and mer- 
chant ships, on the one hand, shall enjoy in the 
United States, and in all places belonging to 
them, the said protection and commercial pri- 
vileges, and be liable only to the same charges 
and duties as their own merchants and mer- 
chant ships; and on the other hand the mer- 
chants and merchant ships of the United 
States, shall enjoy in all places belonging to 
his Britannic majesty, the same protection 
and commercial privileges, and be liableonly to 
the same charges and duties of British mer- 
chants and merchant ships, saving always to 
the chartered trading companies ofGreat Bri- 
tain, such exclusive use and trade, and their 
respective posts and establishments, os neither 
the subjects of Great Britain, nor any of the 
more favoured nations participate in. 

“ Paris, 8th October, 1782. A true copy j 
of which has been agreed on between the | 
American commissioners and me, to be sub- 
mitted to his majesty^s consideration. 

“RICHARD OSWALD.” 

Alteration to be made in the Treaty, respect- 
ing the boundaries of Nova Scotia, viz. 

“ Eaot the true line between which and 
the United States shall be settled by commis- 
sioners, as soon as conveniently may be after 
the war.” 


Passport given to the ship Washington^to 
carry over the Preliminary Arttcks. 

(L S.) Georoe R. 

“ George the Third, by the Grace of God, 
King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland^ 
Defender of the Faith, &,c. To all admirals, 
vice-admirals, captains, commanders of our 
ships of war or privateers, governors of our 
forts and castles, customhouse comptrollers, 
searchers, &c., to all and singular our officers, 
and military and loving subjects whom it may 
concern, greeting: Our will and pleasure is, 
and w'e do hereby strictly charge and require 
you, as we do likewise pray and desire the 
officers and ministersof ail princes and states, 
in amity with us, to permit and sufl:er the 
vessel called the Washington, commanded by 

Mr. Barney,* belonging to the United 

States of North America, to sail from either 
of tlie ports of France, to any port or place in 
North America, without any lett, hindrance, 
or molestation whatsoever, but on the con- 
trary, affording the said vessel all such aid 
and assistance as may be necessary. 

“Given at our court at St. James’s, the 
tenth day of Decemlier, 1782, in the twenty- 
third year of our reign, by his majesty’s com- 
mand. (Signed) T. TOWNSHEND.” 


“ R. R. Livingston, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. 

“ Pamy, Dec 14, ITtfi 

“ Sir, — We have the honour to congratu- 
late confess on the signature of the prelimi- 
naries of a peace between the crown of Great 
Britain and the United States of America, to 
be inserted in a definitive treaty so soon as 
the terms between the crowns of France and 
Great Britain shall be agreed on. A copy 
of the articles is here enclosed, and we can- 
not but flatter ourselves that they will appear 
to congress as they do to all of us, to be con- 
sistent with the honour and interest of the 
United States; and we are persuaded con- 
gress would be more fully of that opinion if 
they were apprized of all the circumstances 
and reasons which have influenced the nego- 
tiation. Although it is impossible for us to 
go into that detail, we think it necessary 
nevertheless to make a few remarks on such 
of the articles as appear most to require eluci- 
dation. 

Remarks on Article 2, relative to the Boun- 
daries. 

“ The Court of Great Britain insisted on 
retaining all the territories comprehended 

• jMbua Bamejr, dittincuiilied at Bladeacburf, du 
riDf tbe war of 1814. 
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witbin the province of Quebec, by the act of 
parliament respecting it. They contended 
that Nova Scotia should extend to the river 
Kennebeck; and they claimed not only all 
the lands in the western country, and on the 
Mississippi, which were not expressly includ- 
ed in our charters and governments, but also 
all such lands within them as remained un- 
granted by the King of Great Britain: it 
would be endless to enumerate all the discus- 1 
wons and arguments on the subject. We 
knew this court and Spain to be against our 
claims to the western country, and naving no j 
reason to think that lines more favourable 
could ever have been obtained, we finally 
agreed to those described in this article. In- 
deed they appear to leave ns little to com- 
plain of, and not much to desire. Congress 
will observe, that although our northern line 
is in a certain part below the latitude of forty 
five, yet in others it extends above it, divides 
the Lake Superior, and gives us access to its 
western and southern waters, from which a 
kne in that latitude would have excluded us.” 

Remarks on Article 4, respecting Creditors. 

“We had been informed that some of the 
States had confiscated British debts ; but al- 
though each State has a right to bind its own 
citizens, yet in our opinion it appertains solely 
to congress, in whom exclusively are vested 
the right of making war and peace, to pass 
acts against the subjects of a power with 
which the confederacy may be at war. It 
therefore only remained for us to consider, 
whether this article is founded in justice and 
good policy. 

“ In our opinion no acts of government could 
dissolve the obligations of good faith, result- 
ing from lawful contracts between individuals 
of the two countries, prior to the war. We 
knew that some of the British creditors were 
making common cause with the refugees, and 
other adversaries of our independence ; be- 
sides, sacrificing private justice to reasons of 
state and political convenience, is always an } 
odious measure, and the purity of our reputa- 
" tion in this respect in all foreign commercial 
countries is of infinitely more importance to 
us, than all the sums in question. It may also 
be remarked, that American and British cre- 
ditors are placed on an equal footing. 

Remarks on Articles 5 and 6 respecting 
Refugees, 

“ These articles were among the first dis- 
cussed, and the last agreed ta And had not 
the conclusion of their business, at the time 
of its date, been particularly important to the 
British administration, the respect which both 
in London and Versailles, is supposed to be 
^ue to the honour, dignity, and mterests of 


royalty, would probably have for ever prevent- 
ed our bringing this article so near to the 
views of congress, and the sovereign rights of 
the states as it now stands. When it is con- 
sidered, that it was utterly impossible to 
render this article perfectly consistent both 
with American and British ideas of honour, 
we presume that the middle line adopted by 
this article, is as little unfavourable to the 
former, as any that could in reasmi be ex- 
pected. 

“ As to the separate article, we beg leave 
to observe, that it was our policy to render 
the navigation of the river Mississippi, so im- 
portant to Britain, as that their views might 
correspond with ours on that subject. Their 
possessing the country on the river, north of 
the line from the lake of the woods, afibrds a 
foundation for their claiming such navigation. 
And as the importance of West Florida to 
Britain was for the same reason rather to be 
strengthened than otherwise, we think it ad- 
visable to allow them the extent contained in 
the separate article, especially as before the 
war it had been annexed by Britian to West 
Florida, and would operate as an additional 
inducement to their joining with us in agree- 
ing that the navigation of the river should for 
ever remain open to both. 7’he map used in 
the course of our negotiations was Mitchell’s. 

“ As we had reason to imagine that the ar- 
ticles respecting the boundaries, the refugees, 
and fisheries, did not correspond with the po- 
licy of this court, we did not communicate the 
preliminaries to the minister, until after they 
were signed ; and not even then the separate 
article. We hope that these considerations 
will excuse our having so far deviated from 
the spirit of our instructions. The Count de 
Vergenneson perusing the article^ appeared 
surprised, but not displeased, at their being so 
favourable to us. 

“We beg leave to add our advice, that co- 
pies be sent us of the accounts directed to be 
taken by the different states of the unneces- 
sary devastations and sufferings sustained by 
them from the enemy in the course of Uie 
war ; should they arrive before the signature 
of the definitive treaty, they might possibly 
answer very good purposes. With great re- 
spect, we have the honour to be, sir, your 
most obedient and most humble servants, 
“Signed, JOHN ADAMS, 

B. FRANKLIN, 

JOHN JAY, 

HENRY LAURENS ” 


Explanatory Note. 

“ Dr. Frilnkijn thus adroitly endeavoured 
to soothe the minister’s justifiable discontent; 
but the private motives which induced the 
American plenipotentiaries to deviate from 
their instructions, and from the expectatuma 
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of the French government, by signing Pi^ 1 
liming Articles of Peace with the British ' 
commissioner, while the negotiation between 
France and Great Britain was undetermined, 
and without the knowledge of Count de Ver- 
^nnes ; were an apprehension of a disposition 
in the Court of France to abridge the right 
of the Americans to fish on their own coast ; 
excited by a letter written from Philadelphia 
to Count de Ver^nnes, by Mons. Marbois, 
(secretary of the French embassy), and which 
being intercepted and decypher^ by the Bri- 
tish government, had been sent by the latter, 
through Mr. Oswald, to the American com- 
missioners. Also the apprehension of a de- 
sign in the court of Spain to oppose the Uni- 
ted States from forming settlements to the 
westward of the Alleghany mountains; exci- 
ted by the pretensions which Count d’Arand^ 
the Spanish ambassador, had advanced in his 
negotiation with Mr. Jay. 

“ The following is a translation of the de- 
cyphered letter of M. De Marbois.” 

Translation of an intercepted and decypher- 

ed letter from M, de Marbois to M. le 

Compte de Vergennes. 

“ Philadelphia, March 13, 1782 

“Sir, — South Carolina again enjoys the 
benefit of a legislative body, after having been 
deprived of it for two years ; it was summon- 
ed together towards the end of last year, and 
met in January at Jacksonburgh, only ten 
leagues distant from Charlestown ; where de- 
liberations are carried on with as much tran- 
quillity as if the state was in profound peace. 
Mr. Rutledge, who was then governor, opened 
the meeting with a speech greatly applauded, 
wherein he represents in their full extent, the 
important services rendered by the king to the 
United States, expressing their just acknow- 
ledgments for the same. This sentiment pre- 
vails much, sir; the different states are eager 
to declare it, in their public acts, and the prin- 
ciple members of government, and the writers 
employed by them would forfeit their popu- 
larity were they to admit any equivocal re- 
marks respecting the alliance. General Green 
affirms, that in no one state is attachment to 
independence carried to a higher pitch, but 
that this afiPection is yet exce^ed by the ha- 
tred borne to England. The assembly of Ca- 
rolina is going to make levies of men, and has 
imposed pretty large sums ; as there is but 
little money in the country, the taxes will be 
gathered in indigo ; and what deficiency may 
then be found, will be supplied by the sale 
of lands of such Carolinians as joined the ene- 
my while they were in poasession of the coun- 
try. South Carolina was the only state that 
not confiscated the property of the disaf- 
fected. The step just taken puts her on a 
Rioting with the other states of the Union. 
The assembly of this state has passed a reso- 
VoL. L . . . 3 O 41* 


lution, in consequence of which a purchase 
of land is to be made of the value of 240,000 
livres toumois, which Carolina mak^ a pre- 
sent of to general Green, as the saviour of 
that province. 

“ Mr. Matthews, a delewte from congress, 
lately arrived in Carolina, nas, it is said, been 
chosen governor in the room of Mr. Rutledge : 
he has communicated to persons of the most 
influence in his state, the ultimatum of the 

month of last, who approved of the 

clauses in general, and particularly that one 
which leaves the king master of the terms of 
the treaty of peace or truce, excepting inde- 
pendence, and treaties of alliance. A dele-, 
gate from South Carolina told me that this ul- 
timatum w^as equally well known by persons 
of note in his state, and this had given entire 
satisfaction there ; it is the same with regard 
to several other states, and 1 believe I may as- 
sure you, upon the testimony of several dele- 
gates, that this measure is approved by a great 
majority ; but Mr. Samuel Adams is using all 
his endeavours to raise in the state of Massa- 
chusetts a strong opposition to peace, if the 
eastern states are not thereby admitted to the 
fisheries, and particularly to that of New- 
foundland. S. Adams delights in trouble and 
difficulty, and prides himself on forming an 
opposition a^inst the government, whereof 
he is himself president His aim and atten- 
tion are to render the minority of consequence, 
and at this very moment he is attacking tho 
constitution of Massachusetts, although it be 
in a great measure his own work ; but he had 
disliked it since the people had shown their 
uniform attachment to it. It may be expect- 
ed that, with this disposition, no measure can 
meet the approval of Mr. S. Adams, and if the 
United States should agree relative to the 
fisheries, and be certain of partaking therein, 
all his mancBuvres and intrigues would be di- 
rected towards the conquest of Canada, and 
Nova Scotia ; but he could not have used a 
fitter engine than the fisheries for stirring up 
the passions of the eastern people. By re- 
newing this question, which had lain dormant 
during his two years’ absence from Boston, he 
has raised the expectation of the people of 
Massachusetts to an extraordinary pitch. The 
public prints hold forth the importance of tho 
fisheries; the reigning toast in the east is, 
may the United States ever maintain their 
right to the fisheries. It has been often re- 
peated in the deliberation of the general court ; 
No peace without fisheries. However clear 
this principle may be in this manner, it would 
be needless and even dangerous to attempt in- 
forming the people through the public papers, 
but it appears to me possible to use means for 
preventing the consequences of success to Bir. 
S. Adams and his party, and I take the liberty 
of submitting them to your discernment and 
i^ulgence ; one of those means would be for 
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the king' to cause it to be intimated to con- 
mae nr to the miniaten^ * His surprise that 
the Newfoundland fisheries have been included 
in the additional instructions; that the United 
States set forth therein pretensions without 
paying regard to the hinges rights, and 
without considering the impossibility they are 
under making conquests, and keeping what 
belongs to Great Britain.* His majesty might 
at the same time cause a promise to be given 
to congress * of his assistance for procuring 
admission to the other fisheries, declaring how- 
ever, that ho would not be answerable for the 
success, and that he is bound to nothing, as 
the treaty makes no mention of that article.’ 
This declaration being made before the peace, 
the hopes of the pieople could not be support- 
ed, nor could it one day be said that wc left 
them in the dark on this point It were even 
to be wished that this declaration should be 
made whilst New York, Charlestown, and 
Penobscot are in the enemy’s hands ; our al- 
lies will be less tractable than ever upon these 
jKiints whenever they recover these import- 
ant posts. There are some judicious persons 
to whom one may speak of giving up the fisli- 

eriesand the* of the West for the sake 

of peace. But there are enthusiasts who fly 
out at thi.s idea, and their numbers cannot fail 
incroitsing when, after the English are expel- 
led this continent, the burden of the war will 
scarce be felt. It is already observable, that 
the advocates for peace are of those who lived 
in the country. The inhabitants of towns, 
whom commerce enrichesi, mechanics who re- 
ceive there a higher pay than before war, and 
5 or 6 times more than in Europe, do not wish 
for it: but it is a happy circumstance that 
this division be nearly equal in the congress 
and among the states, since our influence can 
incline the beam either for peace or war which 
ever way we choose. Another means of pre- 
serving to France so important a branch of 
her commerce and navigation is that proposed 

to you, sir, by M , viz. the conquest of 

Cape Breton ; it seems to me, as it does to that 
minister, the only sure means of containing 
within bounds, when peace is made, those 
swarms of smugglers who, without regard to 
treaties, will turn all their activity, daring 
spirit, and means towards the fisheries, whose 
undertakings congi^ will not perhaps have 
the power or the will to repress. If it be ap- 
prehended that the peace which is to put an 
end to the present war will prove disagreeable 
to any of the United States, there appears to me 
a certain method of guarding against the effects 
of this discontent, of preventing the declara- 
tions of some states, and other resources which 
turbulent minds might employ fi>r availing 
Ikemselves of the present juncture. This would 
be, fbr h» majesty to cause a memorial to 

« Sappofod teutemeiita or Umdi. 


delivered to congress, wherein should be sta- 
ted the use made by his ministers of the pow- 
ers entrusted to them by that assembly ; mid 
the impediments whicn may have stood in the 
way of a fuller satiefaction on every pomt 
This step would certainly be pleasing to oon- 
gresB ; and should it become necessary to in- 
form the people of this memorial, it could ea- 
sily be done ; they would be flattered by it, 
and it might probably beget the voice and con- 
currence of the public. I submit these thoughts 
to you early, and although peace appears yet 
to be distant, sir, by reason of delays and dif- 
ficulties attending the communications, that 
period will be a crisis when the partizans erf* 
France and England will openly appear, and 
when that power will employ every means to 
diminish our influence, and re-establish her 
own; it is true, the independent party will al- 
ways stand in great want of our support ; that 
the fears and jealousies which a remembrance 
of the former government will always produce, 
most operate as the safeguard to our alliance, 
and as a security for the attachment of the 
Americans to us. But it is best to be prepar- 
ed for any discontent, although it should be 
but tem|)orary. It is remarkeS by some, that 
as England has other fisheries besides iVeto- 
foundland, she may perhaps endeavour that 
the Americans should partake in that of the 
Great Bank, m order to conciliate their aflfec- 
tion, or procure them some compensation, or 
create a subject of jealousy between them and 
us : but it does not seem likely that she will act 
so contrary to their true interest, and were she 
to do 80, it will be for the belter to have declar- 
ed at an early period to the Americans, that 
their pretension is not founded, and that his 
majesty does not mean to support it. 

“I here enclose, sir, translations of the 
speech made by the governor of South Ca- 
rolina to the assembly, and of their answer. 
These interesting productions convey in a for- 
cible manner the sentiments of the inhabitants 
of that state, and appeared to me worth com- 
municating to you. — I am, &c. 

“ BARBE DE MARBOIS.” 


“ To the Count de Vergennes. 

“ Passt, Dec. 15, im 

“Sm, — I have the honour to acquaint your 
excellency, that our courier is to set out to- 
morrow at ten o’clock, with the despatches we 
send to congress by the Washington, captain 
Barney, for which ship we have got a paf«- 
port fnwn the king of England. If you would 
make any use of fiiis conveyance, the courier 
shall wait upon you to-morrow at Versailles, 
and receive your orders. 

“ I hoped I tnight have been tWe to send 
part of the aids we have asked, by this watt 
veoBri. I beg that your excelkney wolild at 
least iaformnie, what expectatioiisl may give 
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in my letters. I fear the congrre» will be re- 
duced to despair, when they find that nothing 
is yet obtain^ — With the greatest and most 
sincere respect, I am, sir, your exceliency*8 
meet obedient and most humble servant, 

“R FRANKUN.” 


The anewer. 

" Versaillbi, Dec. 15, 1782. 

“ 1 c.vNNOT but be surprised, sir, that after 
the explanation I have had with you, and the; 
promise you gave, that you would not press 
the appl ication for an English passport for the 
sailing of the packet Washington, that you 
now inform me, you have received the pass- 
port ; and that at ten o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing your courier will set out to carry your 
despatches, I am at a loss, sir, to explain 
your conduct, and that of your colleagues, on 
this occasion. You have concluded your pre- 
liminary articles without any communication 
between us, although the instructions from 
congress prescribes, that nothing shall be done 
without the participation of the king. You 
are alxiut to hold out a certain hope of peace 
to America, without even informing yourself 
on the state of the negotiation on our part — 
You are wise and discreet, sir; you per- 
fectly underhand what is due to propriety ; 
you liave all your life performed your duties. 
I pray you to consider how you propose to fulfil 
those which are due to the king 1 i am not de- 
sirous of enlarging these reflections ; I com- 
mit them to your own integrity. When you 
shall be plea^ to relieve my uncertainty, I 
will entreat the king to enable me to answer 
your demands. — I have the honour to be, sir, 
with sincere regard, your very humble and 
obedient servant, 

“ DE VERGENNES.” 


The Count de Vergennee. 

“ Passt, Dec 17, 17H2 

“ Sir, — I received the letter your excel* 
lency did me the honour of writing to me on 
the 16th instant. The proposal of having a 
passport from England was agreed to by me 
the more willingly, as I at that time had 
hopes of obtaining some money to send in the 
Washington, and the passport would have 
made its transportation ^er, with that of our 
despatches, and of yours also, if you had 
thought fit to make use of the occasion. Your 
excellency objected, as I understood it, that 
the Elnglish ministers by their letters sent in 
the same ship, might convey inconvenient ex- 
pectations into America. It was therefore 1 
propos^ not to press for the passport tillyonr 
preliminaries were also agreed to. They have 
sent the paaspmt witlKHit being pressed to do 
it, and they have sent no letters to go under 
ind ours will prevent the inconvenience 


apprehended. In a subse^ent convemthm, 
your excellency mentioned your intention of 
sending some of the king’s cutters, whence I 
imagined that detaining the Washing^ 
no longer necessary ; %nd it was certainly in- 
cumbent on us to give congress as early an 
account as possible of our proceedings, who 
think it extremely stran^ to hear of them by 
other means without a Tine from u& 1 ao- 
quamted your excellency, however, with our 
intention of de^tching that ship, supposing 
ou might possibly have something to send by 
er. 

Nothing has been agreed in the prelimi- 
naries contrary to the interests of rVance; 
and no peace is to take place between us and 
England, till you have concluded yours. Your 
observation is, however, apparently just, that 
in not consulting you before they were sign- 
ed, we have been guilty of neglecting a pomt 
of bieneeance. But as this was not from want 
of respect for the king, whom we all love and 
honour, we hope it will be excused ; and that 
the great work which has hitherto been ao 
happily conducted, Is so nearly brought to 
perfection, and is so glorious to his reign, will 
not be ruined by a single indiscretion of ours. 
And certainly the whole edifice sinks to the 
ground imm^iately, if you refuse on that ac- 
count to give us any farther assistance. 

We nave not yet despatched the ship, 
and I beg leave to wait upon you on Friday 
for your answer. 

“ It 18 not possible for any one to be more 
sensible than I am, of what I and every Ame- 
rican owe to the king, for the many and 
great benefits and favours he has bestowed up- 
on us. All my letters to America are proeSfe 
of this ; all tending to make the same impres- 
sions on the minos of ray countrymen, that 
I felt in my own. And I believe that no 
rince was ever more beloved and respected 
y his own sulfiects, than the king is oy the 
people of the United States. The Englishy 
I just now learn, flatter themselves they 
have already divided us. I hope this little 
misunderstanding will therefore be kept a se- 
cret, and that they will find themselves total- 
ly mistaken. — W ith great and sincere respect, 
1 am, sir, your excellency’s most obedient and 
most humble servant, 

-R FRANKLIN.” 


“ To Francis Hopkineon. 

Pamy, D«c. 84, ITHS. 

** 1 THANE you for your ingenious paper in 
fiivour of the trees. I own 1 now wish we 
had two rows of them in every one of our 
streets. The comfortable shehar they would 
aflbrd us when walking, from our raming 
summer suns, and the greater coohMss of our 
walls and pavements, would, I ooncehre, in 
the improfved health of the inhabitants, affi|ily 
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conmeiitate the loss of a house now and then 
by if such should be the consequence ; 
but a tree is soon felled : and as axes are at 
hand in every neighbourhood, may be down 
before the engines arrive. 

** You do well to avoid being concerned in 
the pieces of personal abuse, so scandalously 
common in our newspaper^ that I am afraid to 
lend any of them here, till I have examined 
and laid aside such as would disgrace us : and 
subject us among strangers to a reflection like 
that used by a gentleman in a coflTee-house to 
two quarrellers, who after a mutually free use 
of the words rogue, villain, rascal, scoundrel, 
&c. seemed as if they would refer their dis- 
pute to him : I know nothing of you, or your 
affairs, said he ; I only perceive that you know 
one another. 

“The conductor of a newspaper, should, 
methinks, consider himself as in some degree 
the guardian of his country's reputation, and 
refuse to insert such writings as may hurt it. 
If people will print their abuses of one another, 
let them do it in little pamphlets, and distri- 
bute them where they think proper. It is ab- 
surd to trouble all the world with them ; and 
unjust to subscribers in distant places, to stuff* 
their paper with matters so unprofitable and 
so disagreeable. — With sincere esteem and 
affection, I am, my dear friend, ever yours, 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ it R. Livingston. 

“ Pabsy, Dec. 24, 1782. 

“ Sim, — Sundry circumstances occurring 
since mine of the 5th and 14th, have hitherto 
retard^ the departure of our despatches. — 
They will now go under the security of a 
British passport, be accompanied by a sum of 
money, and by some further intelligence from 
England, which shows the still unsettled 
state of minds there, and, together with the 
difficulties and small progress in the Dutch 
and Spanish negotiations, makes the speedy 
conclusion of peace still uncertain. 

“ The Swedish ambassador has exchanged 
full powers with me. I send a copy of his 
herewith. We have had some conferences 
on the proposed plan of our treaty, and he 
has despatched a courier for further instruc- 
tions respecting some of the articlea 

“ The commissioners have joined in a let- 
ter to you, recommending the consideration 
of a prop(^ from Mr. Brigden, relating to a 
copper coin. With this you have a copy of 
that proposal, and a sample of the copper. If 
it should be accepted, I conceive the weight 
and value of the pieces (charge of coinage 
deducted) should be such that they may be 
aliquot parts of a Spanish dollar. By the co- 
Tnniirlnnnd. of an old letter of mine to Mr. 
Mp en,you will see the ideas I had of the 
adflibnai utility such a coinage might be oi 
in oaoununicating instruction. 


“ Dec. 25. Enclosed is a copy of a letter 
just received from count de Vergennes, upon 
the present state of the negotiation with 
England. R FRANKLIN.” 


JOURNAL OF NEGOTIATION 

FOR PEACE WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

‘‘ Pabst, May 9, 1708. 

“ As since the change of ministry in Eng- 
land, some serious promssions have been made 
of their disposition to peace, and of their 
readiness to enter into a general treaty for 
that purpose ; and as the concerns and claims 
of five nations are to be discussed in that 
treaty, which must, therefore, be interesting 
to the present age and to posterity, I am in- 
clined to keep a Journal of the proceedings, 
as flir as they come to my knowledge, and to 
make it more complete, will first endeavour 
to recollect what has already past. 

“ Great affairs sometimes take their rise 
from small circumstances. My good friend 
and neighbour, Madame Brillon, being at 
Nice all last winter for her health, with her 
very amiable family, wrote to me that she 
had met with some English gentry there, 
whose acquaintance prov^ agreeable; among 
them she named lord Cholmondely, who, she 
said, had promised to call on his return to 
England, and drink tea with us at Passy. 

“ He left Nice sooner than she supposed, 
and came to Paris long before her. On the 
2l8t of March I received the following note 

[received march 21, 1782.] 

“ Lord Cholmondely’s compliments to Dr. 
Franklin ; he sets out for London to-morrow 
evening, and should be glad to see him for 
five minutes before he went : lord Cholmon- 
dely will call on him at any time in the morn- 
ing, he shall please to appoint 

“ Thursday evening y Hated de Chartres.'"’' 

I wrote for answer, that I should be at 
home all the next morning, and glad to see 
his lordship, if he did roe the honour of call- 
ing upon me. He came accordingly. I had 
before no personal knowledge of this noble- 
man. We talked of our friends whom we 
left at Nice; then of affairs in England ; and 
the late resolutions of the commons, on Mr. 
Ckmway’s motion. 

He told me that he knew lord Shelburne 
had a great regard for me, that he was sure 
his lordship would be pleased to hear from 
me, and that if I would write a line he should 
have a pleasure in carrying it On which I 
wrote tne following: 

“ To Earl SkeWume. 

> Pa«t, Mutk 88. 1788 

“ Lord Cholmoodely having kindly ofibred 
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to take a letter from me to your lordship, I 
embrace the opportunity of assuring the con- 
tinuance of my ancient respect for your ta- 
lents and virtues, and of con^atulating you 
on the returning good disposition of your 
country in favour of America, which appears 
in the late resolutions of the commons ; I am 
persuaded it will have good effects. I hope 
it will tend to produce a general peace^ which 
I am sure your lordship, with all good men, 
desires, which 1 wish to see before 1 die, and 
to which I shall with infinite pleasure, con- 
tribute every thing in my power. Your 
friends the Abbe Morellet and Madame Hel- 
vetius are well. You have made the latter 
very happy by your present of gooseberry 
bushes, which arrived in five days, and in ex- 
cellent order. R FRANKLIN.” 

Soon after this we heard from England, 
that a total change had taken place in the 
ministry, and that lord Shelburne was come 
in as secretary of state. But I thought no 
more <Jf my letter, till an old friend and neigh- 
bour of mine many years in London, appeared 
at Passy, and introduced a Mr. Oswald, whom 
he said had a great desire to see me; and 
Mr. Oswald, after some little conversation, 
gave me the following letters from lord Shel- 
burne and Mr. Laurens 

“ To Dr, Franklin. 

" London, April 6, 1782 

“Dear Sir, — I have been favoured with 
your letter, and am much obliged by your re- 
membrance. I find myself returned nearly 
to the same situation which you remember 
me to have occupied nineteen years ago, and 
should be very glad to talk to you as 1 did 
then, and afterwards in 1767, upon the means 
of promoting the happiness of mankind ; a sub- 
ject much more agreeable to my nature, than 
the best concerted plans for spreading misery 
and devastation. 1 have had a high opinion 
of the congress, of your mind, and of your 
foresight I have often been beholden to 
both, and shall be glad to be so a|^in, as far 
as is compatible with your situation. Your 
letter discovering the same disposition, has 
made me send you Mr. Oswald. I have had 
a longer acquaintance with him, than even I 
have had the pleasure to have with you. I 
believe him a honest man, and after consult- 
ing some of our common friends, I have 
thought him fittest for the purpose. He is a 
pacifical man, and conversant in those nego- 
tiations which are most interesting to man- 
kind. This has made me prefer him to any 
of our speculative friends, or to any person 
of higher rank : be is fully apprised of my 
mind, and you may gpve full credit to every 
thing he assures you of At the same time, 

any channel occurs to you, I am ready to 
eiabitu;e h. I wish to retain the same siiii- 


m 

plicity and good faith which subsisted between 
us in transactions of lees importance. — 1 have 
the honour to be, dtc. ^ SHELBURNE” 


7\> the same, 

‘‘ London, April 7, ITBR 

Dear Sir, — Richard Oswald, esquire, 
who will do me the honour of delivering 
this, is a gentleman of the strictest candour 
and integrity. 1 dare give such assurance, 
from an experience little short of thirty years, 
and to add, you will be perfectly safe in con- 
versing freely with him on the business which 
he will intr^uce, a business which Mr. Os- 
wald has disinterestedly engaged in from 
motives of benevolence, and from the choice 
of the man, a persuasion follows that the 
electors mean to be in earnest Some peo- 
ple in this country, who have too long in- 
dulged themselves in abusing every thing 
American, have been pleased to circulate an 
opinion that Doctor Franklin is a very cun- 
ning man, in answer to which, 1 have remark- 
ed to Mr. Oswald, Doctor Franklin knows 
very well how to manage a cunning man ; 
but when the doctor converses and treats 
with a man of candour, there is no man more 
candid than himself. I do not know whether 
you will ultimately agree in political sketch- 
es; but I am sure as gentlemen, you will 
part very well pleased with each other. 

** Should you, sir, think proper to communi- 
cate to me your sentiments and advice on 
our affiiirs, the more amply tlie more accept- 
able, and probably the more serviceable, Mr. 
Oswald will take charge of your despatches, 
and afford a secure means of conveyance. 
To this gentleman I refer you for general in- 
formation of a journey which I am immedi- 
ately to make, partly in his company, at Os- 
tend, to file off for the Hague. 1 feel a wil- 
lingness, infirm as I am, to attempt doing as 
much good as can be expected from such a 
prisoner upon parole. As general Burgoyne 
is certainly exchanged, a circumstance % the 
by which possibly might have embarrassed 
us, had your proposition been acc^ted. May 
I presume, at my return, to offer another 
lieutenant-general now in England, a prison- 
er upon parole, in exchange, or what shall I 
offer in exchange for myself, a thing in nay 
own estimation, of no great value. 

“ HENRY LAURENS.” 

1 entered into conversation with Mr. Os- 
wald. He was represented in the letter as 
fully apprized of lord Shelburne’s mind, and 
I was desirous of knowing it All I could 
learu was, that the ministry sincerely wished 
for peace, that they considered the object of 
the war to France and America as oMained. 

if the independence of the U. States 
was agreed to, there was no other point in 
dispute, and therefore nothing left to hinder 
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a pacification ; that they were reader to treat 
of ^eace ; but he intimated, that if France 
should insist upon terms loo humiliating to 
England, they could still continue the war, 
having yet great strength and many re- 
sources left. I let him know. that America 
would not treat but in concert with France ; 
and that my colleagues not being here, I 
could do nothing of importance in the affair, 
but that if he pleased, I would present him 
to the count de Vergennes, secretary of state 
for foreign affairs. He consenting, I wrote 
and sent the following letter : 

“ Courd de Vergennes. 

“ Px88Y, April 15, 1782. 

“ SiE, — An English nobleman, lord Chol- 
mondely, lately returning from Italy, called 
on me at a time when we received the news 
of the first resolutions of the house of com- 
mons relating to America. On conversation, 
he said, that he knew his friend lord Shel- 
burne had a ^eat re^rd for me: that it 
would be pleasing to him to hear of my wel- 
fare, and to receive a line from me, of which 
he, lord Cholmondely, should like to be the 
bearer; adding, that if there should be a 
change of ministry, he believed lord Shel- 
burne would be employed. I thereupon 
wrote a few lines, of which I also enclose 
a copy. This day I received an answer, 
which I also enclose, together with another 
letter from Mr. Laiurens. They both, as your 
excellency will see, recommend the bearer, 
Mr. Oswald, as a very honest, sensible man. 
I have had a little conversation with him. 
He tells me there has been a desire of mak- 
ing a separate peace with America, and con- 
tinuing the war with France and Spain ; but 
that now all wise people give up that idea as 
impracticable ; and it is nis private opinion, 
that the ministry do sincerely desire a gem- 
red •peace^ and that they will readily come 
into it, provided France does not insist upon 
conditions too humiliating for England; in 
such case, she will make great and violent 
efibrts rather than submit to them, and &at 
much is still in her power, &.c. I told the 
gentleman, that I could not enter into parti- 
culars with him, but in concert with the mi- 
nisters of this court And I proposed intro- 
ducing him to your excellency, after com- 
municating to you the letters he hod brought 
me, in case you should think fit to see him, 
with which he appeared to be pleased. I in- 
tend waiting on you to-morrow, when you 
will please to acquaint me with your inten- 
tions, and favour me with your counsels. He 
had heard nothing of Forth's mission, and the 
old ministry had not acquainted the new with 
that transaction. Mr. Laurens came over 
with him in the same vessel, and went from 
Ostend to Holland. R FRANKLIN.” 


The next day, being at court with the fo- 
reign ministers, as usual on Tuesdays, I saw 
M. de Vergennes, who acquainted me, that 
he had caused the letter to be translated, bad 
considered the contents, and should like to 
see Mr. Oswald. We agreed that the inter- 
view should be on Wednesday at ten o'clock. 

Immediately on my return home I wrote to 
Mr. Oswald, acquainting him with what had 
passed at Versailles, and proposing that he 
should be with me at half past eight the next 
morning, in order to proce^ thither. 

I received from him the following answer : 

“ Sib, — I have the honour of yours by the 
bearer, and shall be sure to wait on you to- 
morrow, at half past eight, and I am, with 
much respect, &c. 

“ RICHARD OSWALD. 

“ Paris, April 16.*' 

He came accordingly, and we arrived at 
Versailles punctually. M. de Vergennes re- 
ceived him with much civility. Mr. Oswald, 
not being ready in speaking French, M. de 
Rayneval interpreted. The conversation con- 
tinued near an hour. Mr. Oswald, at first, 
thought of sending an express, with an ac- 
count of it, and was offered a passport, but 
finally concluded to go himself, and I wrote 
the next day to lord Shelburne tlie following 
letter : 

“ Lord Shelburne. 

“ PaB 8T, April 18, 1782- 

“ My Lord, — I have received the lette 
your lordship did me the honour of writing 
to me the 6th instant 1 congratulate you on 
your new a^intment to the honourable and 
important office you formerly filled so worth- 
ily, an office which must be so far pleasing to 
you, as it affords you more opportunities of 
doing good, and serving your country essen- 
tially in its great concerns. I have conversed 
a good deal with Mr. Oswald, and am much 
pleased with Jiim ; he appears to me a wise 
and honest man. I acquainted him that I was 
commissioned, with others, to treat of and 
conclude a peace : that full powers were given 
us for that purpose; and that the congress 
promised, in good faith, to ratify, confirm, and 
cause to be faithfully observed, the treaty we 
should make ; but that we would not treat se- 
parately from France ; and I proposed intro- 
ducing him to M. le compte de Vergennes, 
to whom I communicated your lordship's let- 
ter, containing Mr. Oswald's character, as a 
foundation for the interview. He will ac- 
quaint you, that the assurance he gave of liis 
Britannic majesty's good disposition towards 
I peace was well received, and assurances re- 
turned of the same good dispositions on the 
part of his roost Christian majesty. With 
regard to circumstances relative to a treaty, 
M. de Vergennes observed, that the Jdn^s 
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ongagpements were such, as that he could not should be laid in justice, whenever a treaty 
treat without the concurrence of his allies; was entered upon, he had several demands to 
that the treaty should therefore be for a ^ make of justice from England. Of this, says 
neral, not a partial, peace ; and if the parties he, I give you previous notice. What these 
were not disposed to finish the war speedily demands were, he did not particularly say ; 
by themselves, it would perhaps be best to one occurred to me, to wit, reparation for the 
treat at Paris, as an ambassador from Spain injury done in taking several French ships 
was already there, and the commissioners by surprise, before the declaration of the pre- 
from America might easily and soon be as- cedii^ war, contrary to the law of nations* 
sembled there : or if they chose to make use Mr. Oswald seemed to wish obtaining some 
of the proposed mediation, they might treat projxisitions to carry back with him ; but M. 
at Vienna; but that the king was truly wil- de Vergennessoid tohim very properly, there 
Img to put a speedy end to the war : that he are four nations engaged in the war against 
would agree to any place the king of Eng- you, who cannot, till they have consulted and 
land should think proper. I leave 3ie rest of known each other’s minds, be ready to make 
the conversation, to be related to your lord- propositions. Your court, being without al- 
ship by Mr. Oswald ; and that he might do it lies, and alone, knowing its own mind, can 
more easily and fully than he could by letter, express it immediately. It is therefore more 
I was of opinion with him, that it would be natural to expect the first propositions from 
best he should return immediately, and do it you. 

viva voce. On our return from Versailles, Mr. OswbI.I 

“ Being myself but one of the four persons took occasion to impress me with ideas, that 
now in Europe, commi^ioned by the congress the present weakness of the government in 
to treat of peace, I can make no proposition England, with regard to continuing the war, 
of much importance, without them. I can was owing chiefly to the division of senti- 
only express my wish that, if Mr. Osw'ald re- ments about it That in case France should 
turns hither, he may bring with him the make demands too humiliating for England to 
agreement of your court to treat for a gene- submit to, the spirit of the nation would be 
ral peace, and the proposal of place and time, roused, unanimity would prevail, and re- 
tliat I may immediately write to Messrs, sources would not be wanting. He said, 
Adams, Laurens, and Jay. I suppose that, in there was no want of money in the nation : 
this case, your lordship will think it proper that the chief difficulty lay in the finding out 
to have Mr. Laurens discharged from the en- new taxes to raise it ; and perhaps that difli- 
gagements he entered into, when he was ad- culty might be avoided, by shutting up the 
mitted to bail. I desire no other channel of exchequer ; stopping the payment of the in- 
communication between us, than that of Mr. terest of public funds, and applying that mo- 
Oswald, which I think your lordship has ney to the support of the war. f made no 
chosen with much judgment He will be reply to this; for I did not desire to discou- 
witness of my acting with all the simplicity, rage their stopping payment, which I consi- 
and good faith, which you do me the honour dor as cutting tne throat of the public credit, 
to expect from me; and if he is enabled, and a means of adding fresh exasperation 
when he returns hither, to communicate more against them with the neighbouring nations 
fully your lordship’s mind on the principal Such menaces were besides an encourage- 
points to be settled, I think it may contribute ment with me, remembering the adage, that 
much to the blessed work our hearts are en- they who threaten are afraid. 
gaged in. The next morning, when I had written the 

“ By the act of parliament, relative to Ame- above letter to lord Shelburne, I went with it 
rican prisoners, I see the king is impowered to Mr. Oswald’s lodgings, and gave it to him 
to exchange them. I hope Xnose you have, to read before I sealed it, that in case any 
m England and Ireland, may be sent home thing might be in it with which he was not 
soon to their country in flags of truce, and satisfied, it might be corrected ; but he ex- 
exchanged for an equal number of your peo- pressed himself much pleased. In going to 
pie. Permit me to add, that I think it would him I had also in view the entering into a 
be well if some kindness were used in the conversation, which might draw out some- 
transaction, with regard to their comfortable thing of the mind of his court, on the subject 
accommodation on ship-board, as those poor of Canada and Nova Scotia. I had thrown 
unfortunate people have been long ab^nt some loose thoughts on paper, which 1 intend- 
from their fomiues and friends, and rather ed to serve as memorandums for my dis- 
bardly treated. R FRANKLIN,” course ; but without a fixed intention of show- 

ing them to him. On his saying, that he was 
To the account, contained in this letter, of obliged to me for the good opinion I had ex- 
what passed in the conversafron with the mi- pressed of him to lord Shelburne, in my let- 
■ustOT, I should add his frank declaration, that ter, mid aanuing that he had entertain^ the 
as ^ foundation of go^ and durable peace same of me; I coserved, that I had perceived 
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loid S. placed ^eat confidence in him, and 
tt we had happily the same in each other, we 
might possibly, by a free communication of 
sentiments, and a previous settling of our own 
minds on some of the important points, be 
the means of great good, by impressing our 
sentiments on the mmds of those with whom 
they might have influence ; and where their 
being received might be of importance. 1 
then remarked, that his nation seemed to de- 
sire a reconciliation with America: that 1 
heartily wished the same thing : that a mere 
peace would not produce half its advantages, 
if not attended with a sincere reconciliation : 
that, to obtain this, the party which had been 
the aggressor, and had cruelly treated the 
other, should show some marks of concern 
for what was past, and some disposition to 
make reparation: that perhaps there were 
things which America might demand, by way 
of reparation, and which England might yield ; 
but that the effect would be vastly greater, if 
they appeared to be voluntary, and to spring 
from returning good will: that I therefore 
wished England would think of offering some- 
thing to relieve tliose who had suffer^ by its 
scalping and burning parties. Lives indeed 
could not be restored nor compensated ; but 
the villages and houses, wantonly destroyed, 
might be rebuilt, I then touched upon 
the afikir of Canada ; and, as in a former con- 
versation he had mentioned his opinion, that 
the giving up that country to the English, at 
the last peace, had been a politic act in 
France; for that it had weakened the ties 
between England and her colonies, and that 
he himself had predicted from it the late re- 
volution ; 1 spoke of the occasions of future 
quarrels that might be produced, by her con- 
tinning to hold it ; hinting at the same time, 
but not expressing too plainly, that such a si- 
tuation to us so dangerous, would necessarily 
oblige us to cultivate and strengthen our 
union with France. He appeared much 
struck with my discourse ; and as 1 frequently 
looked at my paper, he desired to see it 
After some little delay, I allowed him to read 
it The following is an exact copy. 

NOTES OP OONVXBSATION. 

To make a peace durable, what may give 
occasion for future wars should, if practicable, 
be removed. 

The territory of the United States, and 
that of Canada, by long extended frontiers, 
touch each other. 

The settlers on the fifontiers of the Ame- 
rican provinces, are generally the most dis- 
orderly of the people, who being fiur removed 
firom me eye and control of their reeprotive 
govemme^ are more bold in committing 
odfonces agimst neighbours, and are for ever 
occasieninf eomidamts, and furoinhing mat- 
.ter iw fire* itimttces beCireen Um 


By the late debates in parliament, and pub- 
lic writings, it appears that Britain desires a 
reconciliation with the Americans. It is a 
sweet word. It means more than a mere 
peace, and what is heartily to be wished fi>r. 
Nations make a peace whenever they are 
both weary of making war. But if one of 
them has made war upn the other unjustly, 
and has wantonly, and unnecessarily, done it 
great injuries, and refuses reparation ; though 
there may, for the present, be peace, the re- 
sentment of those injuries will remain, and 
will break out again in vengeance when oc- 
casions ofier. These occasions will be watched 
for by one side, feared by the other, and the 
peace will never be secure, nor can any cor- 
diality subsist between them. 

Many houses and villages have been burnt 
in America by the English, and their allies 
the Indians. I do not know that the Ameri- 
cans will insist on reparation, perh^ they 
may. But would it not be better for England 
to offer it 1 Nothing»would have a greater 
tendency to conciliate, and much of the fu- 
ture commerce -and returning intercourse, be- 
tween the two countries, may depend on the 
reconciliation. Would not trie advantage of 
reconciliation, by such means, be greater 
than the expense. 

If then a way can be propos^, which may 
tend to efface the memory of injuries, at the 
same time that it takes away the occasions 
of fresh quarrels and mischief, will it not be 
worth considering, especially if it can be 
done, not only without expense, but be a 
means of saving 1 

Britain possesses Canada. Her chief ad- 
vantage from that possession consists in the 
trade for peltry. Her expenses in governing 
and defending that settlement must be con- 
siderable. It might be humiliating to her to 
give it up on the demand of America. Per- 
haps America will not demand it Some of 
the political rulers may consider the fear of 
such a neighbour, as the means of keeping 
the thirteen states more united among them- 
selves, and more attentive to military disci- 
pline. But, on the mind of the people in 
general, would it not have an excellent ef- 
lect, if Britain should voluntarily ofier to ^ive 
up this province, though, on these conditions, 
that she shall, in all times coming, have and 
enjoy the ri^lit of free trade thither, unin- 
cumbered with any duties whatsoever ; that 
so much of the vacant lands there shall be 
sold, as will raise a turn suflScient to pay for 
the bouses burnt by the British troops, and 
the Indians ; and also to indemnify the royal- 
ists for the OQinfiscation of their eatatee. 

This is mere conversation matter, between 
Mr; Oswald tind Mr. Franklin, ae flunner 
is not impewered to make propaattkos, and 
the latter cmnot meke any witbont the oea- 
cumnoe of bis odteafiiea 
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He then told me, that nothing in his judg' 
ftient could be clearer, and more satis^tory 
and convincing, than the reasonings in that 
paper: that he would do his utm^ to im- 
press lord Shelburne with them : that as his 
memory might not do them justice, and it 
would be impossible for him to express them 
80 well, or state them so clearly as I had 
written them, he b^ged that I would let 
him take the paper with him, assuring me 
that he would return it safely into my hands. 
I at length complied with tliis request also. 
We parted exceeding good friends, and he 
set out for London. 

By the first opportunity after his departure, 
I wrote the following letter to Mr. Adams, 
and sent the paper therein mentioned, that 
he might be fully apprized of the proceedings. 
I omitted only the paper of notes for conver- 
sation with Mr. Oswald, but gave the sub- 
stance, as appears in the letter. 

The reason of my omitting it was, that, on 
reflection, I was not pleased with my having 
hinted a reparation to the tories for their for- 
feited estates. I was a little ashamed of my 
weakness in permitting the paper to go out 
of my hands. 


John Adams. 

“ Pa88Y, April 20, 1782. 

“Sir, — I hope your excellency received 
the copy of our instructions, which I sent by 
the courier from Versailles some weeks since. 
I wrote you on the 13th to go by captain 
Smedley, and sent a packet of correspond- 
ence with Mr. Hartley. Smedley did not 
leave Paris so soon as I expected, or you should 
have had it by this time. With this I send 
a fresh correspondence, which I have been 
drawn into, to wit, 1st. A letter I sent to 
lord Shelburne before he was minister. 2d. 
His answer, since he was minister, by Mr. 
Oswald. 3d. A letter from Mr. Laurens. 4th. 
My letter to M. de Vergennes. 5th. My an- 
swer to lord Shelburne. 6th. My answer to 

Mr. Laurens. 7th. Copy of Reports. 

These papers will inform pretty well of what 
passed between me and Mr. Oswald, except 
that, in a conversation at parting, I mention- 
^ to him, that I observed they spoke much 
in England of obtaining a reconcUiatUni with 
the colonies : that this was more than a pe^e ; 
that the latter might possibly be obtained, 
without the former; tluit the cruel injuries 
constantly done us, by burning our towns, 6lc, 
had made deep impressions of resentment that 
would long remain : that much of the advan- 
tage to the commerce of flngland, from a 
peace, would depend on a reconciliation : that 
the peace with^ reconciliation, would pro- 
baUy not be duraUe : that after a quarrel be- 
tween friends, nothing tended so much tocoo- 
ciliat^ as oSm made by the a g g ro ss w r , of re- 
pamtioa bi imuries doM by him in his mm- 
VOI.L...3P 41 


sion. And hinted, that if England should 
n^ke us a voluntary ofler of Canada express- 
ly for that purpose, it might have a good ef- 
rect Mr. Oswald liked much the idea, paid 
they were too much straitened for money to 
make us pecuniary reparation, but he should 
endeavour to persuade their doing it in that 
way. He is mrnished with a passport to go 
and return by Calais, and I expect him back 
in ten or twelve days. 1 wish you and Mr. 
Laurens could be here when he arrives, for I 
shall much want your advice, and cannot act 
without your concurrence. If the present cri- 
sis of your affairs prevents your coming, 1 
hope at least Mr. Laurens will be here, and 
we must communicate with you by expresses, 
for your letters to me per post are generally 
opened. I shall write per next post, request- 
ing Mr. Jay to be here also as soon as possi- 
ble. 

“ I received your letter, advising of your 
draft on me for a quarter's salary, which will 
be duly honoured. B. FRANKLIN.” 

Supposing Mr. liaurens to be in Holland 
with Mr. Adams, I at the same time wrote 
him the following letter. 

“ Henry Laurens. 

“ Pauv, April 20, J78W. 

“ Sir, — I received, by Mr. Oswald, the let- 
ter you did me the honour of writing to me 
the 7th instant. He brought me also a letter 
from lord Shelburne, which gave him the 
same character that you did ; adding, ^ he is 
fully apprized of my mind, and you may give 
full credit to every thing he assures you of.’ 
Mr. Oswald, however, could give me no other 
particulars of his lordship’s mind ; but that he 
was sincerely disposed to peace. As to me 
the message seemed therefore rather intend- 
ed to procure or receive propositions than to 
make any, I told Mr. Oswald, that I could 
make none but in concurrence with my col- 
leagues in the commission, and that if we 
were together, we should not treat but in con- 
junction with France ; and I proposed introduc- 
ing him to M. de Vergennes, which he ac- 
cepted. He made to that minister the same 
declaration of the disposition of England to 
peace ; who replied, that France had assured- 
ly the same good disposition : that a treaty 
might be immediately begun, but it must be 
for a general, and not a particular peace ; that 
as to the place, he thought Paris to be the 
most convenient, as Spam had here already 
an ambassador, and the American oonmia' 
sioners could easily be assembled there. iW 
upon a Buppositioo of the parties treating di- 
rectly with each other, without the interven- 
tion of mediators; but if the mediation was to 
be used, it might be at Vienna. The king, 
his master, however, was so truly disposed to 
peaces that he would agree to any ^ee that 
the king of Englaiid dioiiM choose, and would 
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at tha treaty give proof of the confidence that 
mi^t be placed in any engagement he should 
Uien enter into, by the fidelity and exactitude 
witii which he s^uld observe those already 
had with bis present alliea Mr. Oswald is 
returned, with these general answers, by the 
way of Calais, and expects to be here again in 
a few daya I wish it might be convenient for 
you and Mr. Adams to to here at the same 
time; but if the present critical situation of 
afibirs there, makes his being in Holland ne* 
cessary just now, I hope you may neverthe- 
less be here, bringing with you his opinion 
and advice. 1 have proposed to lord SheiDume 
to discharge you from the obligations you en- 
tered into at the time of your enlargement, 
that you may act more freely in the treaty he 
desires. I had done myself the honour of 
writing to you a few days before the arrival 
of Mr. Oswald. My letter went by Mr. 
Young, your secretary, and enclosed a copy 
of our commission, with an ofiTer of money if 
you had occasion for any. Hoping that you 
will not return to Elngland before you have 
been at Paris, I forbear enlarging on the state 
of our af&irs here and Spain. M. de Vergen- 
nes told me, he should be very glad to see 
you here. I found Mr. Oswald to answer per- 
fectly the character you gave me of him, and 
was much pleased with him. 

“R FRANKLIN.” 


Just after I had despatched these letters, I 
received the following from Mr. Adams. 

John Adams to Dr. FVanklin. 

** Amitkbjdam, April 16, 1782. 

“ Sir, — Yesterday noon Mr. William 
Vaughan, of London, came to my house with 
Mr. Laurens, the son of the president; and 
brought me a line from the latter, and told me 
that the president was at Haerlem, and desir- 
ed to see me ; I went to Haerlem, and found 
my old friend at the Golden Lion. 

** He told me that he was come partly for 
his hnadth and the pleasure of seeing me, and 
partly to converse with me, and see if he had 
at present just ideas and views of things, at 
least to see if we agreed iq sentiment, and 
having been desired by several of the new mi- 
nistiy to do so. 

** 1 asked him if he was at liberty : he said 
no, that he was still under parole, but at li- 
berty to say what he pleased to 

** I told him I could not communicate to him, 
being a prisoner, even his own inductions, 
nor enter into any consultation with him as j 
one of our colleagues in the oommiasion for 
peace ; that all 1 should say to him ^ 
as one private citizen conversing with ano- 
ther, butthat upon all such occasions^ 1 should 
reserve a right to communicate whatever 
shooM pass io opr coUeagues and allies. 


** He said that lord Shelburne and others of 
the new ministry, were anxious to know whe- 
ther there was any authority to treat of a se- 
parate peace, and whether there could be an 
accommodation upon any terms shmt of inde- 
pendence, that he had ever answered them, 
that nothing short of an express or tacit ac- 
knowledgment of our independence, in his 
opinion, would ever be accepted, and that no 
treaty ever would or could made separate 
from France. He asked me if his answers 
had been right ; I told him 1 was fully of that 
opinion. 

** He said that the new ministers had re- 
ceived Report, but his character was 

such that they did not choose to depend upon 
it ; that a person by the name of Oswald, I 
think, set off for Paris to see you, about the 
same time that he came away to see me. 

** I desired him, between him and me, to 
consider without saying anything of it to the 
ministry, whether we could ever have a real 
peace, with Canada or Nova Scotia in the 
nands of the English : and whether we ought 
not to insist at least upon a stipulation that 
they should keep no standby army or regular 
troops, nor erect any fortifications upon the 
frontiers of either. That at present, I saw 
no motive that we had to be anxious for a 
peace, and that if the nation was not ripe for 
it upon proper terms, we might wait patient- 
ly until they should be sa 

** I found the old gentleman perfectly sound 
in his system of politics ; he has a very poor 
opinion both of the integrity and abilities of 
the new ministry, as well as of the old. He 
thinks they know not what they are about : 
that they are spoiled by the same insincerity, 
duplicity, falsehood, and corruption with the 
former. Lord Shelburne still flatters the 
king with ideas of conciliation and separate 
peace ; yet the nation and the best men in it, 
are for universal peace, and an express ac- 
knowledgment of American independence; 
and many of the best are for giving up Cana- 
da and Nova Scotia. 

** His design seemed to be solely to know 

how far Report was true. After an 

hour or two of conversation, I returned to Am- 
sterdam, and left him to return to London. 

** These are all but artifices to raise the 
stocks, and if you think of any method to put 
a stop to them, I will cheerfully concur with 
you. They now know sufficiently that our 
commission is to treat of a general peace, and 
with persons vested with equal powers, and 
if you agree to it, I will never wish to see 
another messenger that is not a plenipoten- 
tiaiy. 

** It is expected that the seventh province, 
Guelderlana,will this day acknowled^ Ame- 
rican independence. 1 think we are in such 
a situation now, that we ought not upon any 
oonsidefitioo, think of a truce or any thing 
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short of the express acknowledgment of the 
BovereignU of United States. 

“ I should be glad, however, to know your 
sentiments upon this point. 

“JOHN ADAMS.” 


To the above, I immediately wrote the fol- 
lowing answer. 

“ John Adanti, 

‘Pamt. April 90. im 

“ Sir, — I have just received the honour of 
yours, dated the 16th instant, acquainting me 
with the interview between your excellency 
and Mr. Laurens. I am glad to learn that his 
political sentiments coincide with ours, and 
that there is a disposition in England to give 
us up Canada and Nova Scotia. 

“ I like your idea of seeing no more mes- 
sengers that are not plenipotentiaries ; but 1 
cannot refuse seeing again Mr. Oswald, as the 
minister here considered the letter to me from 
lord Shelburne, as a kind of authentication 
given to that messei^er, and expects his re- 
turn with some explicit propositions. I shall 
keep you advised of what passes. 

“ The late act of parliament for exchang- 
ing American prisoners, as prisoners of war, 
according to the law of nations, any thing in 
their commitments notwithstanding^ seems to 
me a renunciation of their pretensions to try 
our people as subjects guilty of high treason, 
and to 1^ a kind of tacit acknowledgment of 
our independency. Having taken thi»8tep, 
it will be less difficult for them to acknow- 
ledge it expressly. They are now preparing 
transports to send the prisoners home. I yes- 
terday sent the passports desired of me. 

“ Sir George Grand shows me a letter from 
Mr. Fizeaux, in which he says, that if advan- 
tage is taken of the present enthusiasm in fa- 
vour of America, a loan might be obtained in 
Holland of five or six millions of florins for 
America ; and if their house is employed to 
open it, he has no doubt of success; but that 
no time is to be lost. I earnestly recommend 
this matter to you as extremely necessary to 
the operations of our financier, Mr. Morris, 
who, not knowing that the greatest part of the 
last five millions has been consumed by pur- 
chase of goods, &c. in Europe, writes me ad- 
vice of Iwge drafts that he shall be obliged to 
make upon me this summer. This court has 
granted us six millions of livres for the cur- 
rent year, but it will fall vastly short of our 
occasions ; there being large o^ers to fulfil, 
and near two millions and a half to pay Mr. 
Beaumarchais, besides the interest bills, Sia:, 
The bouse of Fizeaux and Grand, is now ap- 
point banker for France, by a special com- 
missioa from the king, and will on that as 
well as other accounts, be in my opinion, the 
fitted for this operation. Your excellency 


being on the spot, can better judge of the 
terms, dtc. and manage with that house the 
whole business, in which I shall be gl^ to 
have no other concern than that of receiving 
assistance from it when pressed by the dread- 
ed drafts. a FRANKLIN.” 


In reply to this, Mr. Adams wrote me os 
follows : 

Jo^n Adams to Dr. F\ranklin. 

“ Amsterdam, May 9, 1788. 

“ Sir, — I am honoured with your favour of 
the 20th of April, and Mr. Laurens's son pro- 
poses to carry the letter to his father forth- 
with. The instructions by the courier from 
Versailles came safe, as all other despatches by 
that channel no doubt will do. The corres- 
pondence with Mr. Hartley, I received by 
captain Smedley, and will take the first good 
opportunity by a private hand to return it, as 
well as that with the E. of S. 

“ Mr. Laurens and Mr. Jay will, I hope, be 
able to meet at Paris ; but when it will be in 
my power to go I know not Your present 
negotiation about peime, falls in very well to 
aiiTa proposition which I am instructed to 
make as soon as the court of Versailles shall 
proper, of a triple or quadruple alliance. 


This matter, the treaty of commerce, which 
is now under deliberation, and the loan, will 
render it improper for me to quit the station, 
unless in case of necessity. If there is a real 
disposition to permit Canada to accede to the 
American association, 1 should think there 
would be no great difficulty in adjusting all 
things between England and America, nrovi- 
ded our allies are contented too. In a former 
letter, I hinted that I thought an express ac- 
knowledgment of our independence might 
now be insisted on : but I did not mean Uiat 
we should insist upon such an article in the 
treaty. If they make a treaty of peace with 
the United States of America, this is acknow- 
ledgment enough for me. 

“ The aflkir of a loan gives me much anx- 
iety and fatigue. It is true I may open a loan 
for five millions, but I confess I have no hopes 
of obtaining so much ; the money is not to be 
had. Cash is not infinite in this county. 
Their profits by trade have been ruined for 
two or three years ; and their loans open for 
France, Spain, England, Russia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and severe other powers, as well as 
their own natumal, provincial, and collegiate 
loana The undertakers are already lo^ed 
with burdens g^eator than they can bear; 
and all the brokers in the repubfic are so en- 
gaged, that there is scarcely a ducat to be lent 
but what is promised. 

“ This is the true cause why we shall not 
succeed : yet they will seekan hundred other 
pretences. It is oaosidered such an honour. 
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and such an introduction to American trade 
to bd the house ; tiiat the eagerness to obtain 
the title of American banker, is prodigioua 
Various houses have pretensions which they 
set up very higli, and let me choose which I 
will, I arn sure of a cry and a clamour. I have 
taken some measures to endeavour to calm 
the heat, and give a general satisfaction, but 
have as yet small hopes of success. I would 
strike with any house that would insure the 
money, but none will undertake it now it is 
offered, although several were very ready to 
affirm that they could, when it began to be 
talked of. Upon inquiry, they don’t find the 
money easy to obtain, which I could have told 
them before. It is to me, personally, perfect- 
ly indifferent which is the house, and the on- 
ly question is, wliich will be able to do best 
for the interest of the United States. This 
question, however simple, is not easy to an- 
swer. 

“But I think it clear, after very painful and 
laborious inquiries for a year and a half, that 
no house whatever will be able to do much. 
Enthusiasm at some times, and in some coun- 
tries, may do a great deal, but there has as 
yet been no enthusiasm in this country for 
America, strong enough to untie many purses. 
Another year, if the war should continue, per- 
haps we may do better. 

“JOHN ADAMS.” 


During Mr. Oswald’s absence, I received 
the following from Mr. Laurens. 

Henry Laurens to Dr. Franklin. 

“ London, April 20, 1782. 

“ Sir,' — I writ to you on the 7th mst. by 
Mr. Oswald, since which, that is to say, on the 
28th, I was honoured by the receipt of your 
letter of the 12th, enclosing a copy of the 
commission for treating for peace, by the 
hands of Mr. Young. The recognizance 
evacted from me by the late ministry, has been 
vacated and done away by the present : these 
have been pleased to enlarge me without for- 
mal conditions; but, as I would not consent 
the United States of America sliould be out- 
done in generosity, however late the marks 
appeared on this side, I took upon mo to assure 
lord Shelburne, in a letter of acknowledg- 
ment for the part whicli his lordship had taken 
for obtaining my release, that congress would 
not fail to make a just and adequate return. 
The only return in my view is lieutenant- 
general lord Cornwallis. Congress were 
pleased, some time ago, to offer a British lieu- 
tenant-general for my ransom, and as 1 am 
informed tlio special exchange of lord Corn- 
wallis for the same subject, was lately in con- 
templation; it would oiford me very great sa- 
tisfaction to know, that you will join me in 
cancelling the debt of honour wliich we have 


impliedly incurred, by discharging his lord- 
ship from the obligation of his parole. 

“ For my own part, though not a bold ad- 
venturer, I think I shall not commit myself to 
the risk of censure, by acting conjunctly with 
you in such a bargain. I entreat you, sir, at 
least to reflect on this matter; I shall take 
the liberty of requesting your determination, 
when I reach the continent, which will pro- 
bably happen in a few days. 

“Lord Cornwallis, in a late conversation 
with me, put the following case: suppose, 
said his lordship, it shall have been agreed, in 
America, that lord Cornwallis should be offered 
in exchange for Mr. Laurens, don’t you think, 
although you are now discharged, I ought to 
reap the intended benefit 1 A reply from the 
feelings of my heart, as I love fair play, was 
prompt; undoubtedly, my lord : you ought to 
be, and shall be, in such case discharged ; and 
I will venture to take the burden upon my- 
self Certain legal forms, I apprehend, ren- 
dered the discharge of me, without condition, 
unavoidable ; but I had previous, refused to 
accept of myself for nothing, and what I now 
aim at was understood as an adequate return ; 
’tis not to be doubted, his lordship’s question 
was built on this ground. I had uniformly 
and explicitly declared to the people here, 
people in the first rank of importance, that 
nothing short of independence in terms of our 
treaty of alliance would induce America to 
treat for truce or peace ; and that no treaty 
could be had without the consent of our ally 
first obtained ; in a word, if you mean to have 
peace, you must seek for a general peace. 
The doctrine was ill relished, especially by 
those whose power only could set the ma- 
chine in motion ; but, having since my return 
from Haerlem, asserted in very positive terms, 
that f was confirmed in my former opinions, 
the late obduracy has been more than a little 
softened, as you will soon learn from the wor- 
thy friend by whom I addressed you on the 
7th, who two days ago set out on his return 
to Passy and Versailles, with (as I believe) a 
more permanent commission than the former. 

“ Accept my thanks, sir, for the kind office 
of a supply of money ; I know too well how 
much you have been harassed for that article, 
and too well how low our American finances 
in Europe are. Therefore, if I can possibly 
poid it, I will not further trouble you, nor 
impoverish them, or not till the last extremity. 
Hitherto I have supported myself without 
borrowing from any body ; and I am deter- 
mined to continue living upon my own stock 
while it lasta The stock is indeed small, my 
expenses have been and sliall be in a suitably 
modest style. 1 pray God to bless vou. 

“flENRY LAUkENS. 

“ P. S. I judg^ it proper, not only to show 
the peace commission to lord Shelburne, but 
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to give hifi lordship a copy of it, from an opi- 
nion that it would work no evil, being shown 
elsewhere.” 

On the 4th May, Mr. Oswald returned, and 
brought me the following letter from lord 
Shelburne : 

Earl Shelburne to Dr. Franklin. 

“ SuBLBuaiiK Housb, April 90, 1788. 

“ Dear Sir, — I have received much satis- 
faction in being assured by you, the qualifi- 
cations of wisdom and integrity which induced 
me to make choice of Mr. Oswald, as the fit- 
test instrument for the renewal of our friendly 
intercourse, have also recommended him so 
effectually to your approbation and esteem. I 
most heartily wish l^e influence of his first 
communication of our mutual sentiments, may 
be extended to a happy conclusion of all our 
public differences. 

The candour with which M. le compte de 
Vergennes expresses his most Christian ma- 
jesty's sentiments and wishes, on the subject 
of a speedy pacification, is a pleasing omen of 
Its accomplishment. His majesty is not less 
decided in the same sentiments and wishes, 
and it confirms his majesty's ministers in their 
intention to act in like manner, as most con- 
sonant to the true dignity of a great nation. 

“ In consequence of these reciprocal advan- 
ces, Mr. Oswald is sent back to Paris, for the 
purpose of arranging and settling with you 
the preliminaries of time and place. And I 
have the pleasure to tell you, that Mr. Lau- 
rens is already discharged from those engage- 
ments which he enter^ into when he was ad- 
mitted to bail. It is also determined that Mr. 
Fox, from whose department that communi- 
cation is necessarily to proceed, and shall send 
a proper person who may confer and settle 
immediately with M. de Vergenn^ the fur- 
ther measures and proceedings which may be 
judged proper to adopt, towards advancing the 
prosecution of this important businesa In the 
mean time, Mr. Oswald is instructed to com- 
municate to you, my thoughts upon the prin- 
cipal objects to be settled. 

“ Tran^rts are actuaUy preparing for the 
purpose of conveying your prisoners to Arae- 
nca, to be there excnang^; and we trust, 
that you will learn, that due attention has not 

treatment^ SHELBURNE” 

Having read the letter, I mentioned to 
Mr. OsR^ the part which refers me to him 
for hk lordship’s sentiments. He acquainted 
me that they were very sincerely disposed to j 
peace, that the whole ministry ooncurred in | 
the same dispositions; that a g^ deal of con- { 
frdence was placed in my character for open, 
honert dealing ; that it was alsogeneially ha. 


lieved, I had stOl remaining some part of my 
ancient affection and regard for Old England, 
and it was hoped it mi^t appear on this oc- 
casion. He then showed me an extract from 
the minutes of council, but did not leave the 
paper with me. 

As well as I can remember, it was to this 
purpose. 

** At a cabinet council, held April 27th, 1782. 

“Present, Lord ROCKINGHAM, 

Lord CHANCELLOR, 

Lord PRESIDENT, 

Lord CAMDEN, dzc., &c., dic., 
(to the number of fifteen or twenty, being all 
ministers and great officers of state,) It was 
proposed to present to his majesty, that it 
would be well for Mr. Oswald to return to 
Doctor Franklin, and acquaint him that it is 
agreed to treat for a general p^e, and at Pa- 
ris ; and that the principal points in contem- 
plation are the allowing of American inde- 
pendence, on condition that England be put 
m the same situation that she was left in by 
the peace of 1763.” 

Mr. Oswald also informed me, that he had 
conversed with lord Shelburne on the subject 
of my ^per of notes, relating to reconcilia- 
tion. That he had shown him the paper, and 
had been prevailed on to leave it with him a 
night, but it was on his lordship’s solemn pro- 
mise of returning it, which had been compli- 
ed with, and he now returned it to me; that 
it seemed to have made an impression ; and 
he had reason to believe, that matter might 
be settled to our satisfaction towards the end 
of the treaty ; but in his own mind he wished 
it might not be mentioned at the beginning. 
That his lordship indeed said he had not ima- 
gined reparation would be expected, and he 
wondered I should not know whether it was 
intended to demand it Finally, Mr. Oswald 
acquainted me, that as the business now like- 
ly to be brought forward, more particularly 
appertained to the department of the other se- 
cretary, Mr. Fox, he was directed to announce 
another agent coming from that department, 
who might be expected every day ; (to wit) 
the honourable Mr. Grenville, brother of lord 
Temple, and son of the famous Mr. George 
Grenville, formerly chancellor of the exche- 
quer. 

I immediately wrote the following note to 
^ Count de Vergennee, 

Pawv, Mar 4, 178R 

“ Sir, — 1 have the honour to acquaint your 
excellency, that Mr. Oswald has just return- 
ed frm Loodoo, and is now with me: he has 
delivered me a letter from lord Shelburne, 
wfa^ I enclose for your perosa], togefrier 
with a copy of my letlOT, tp which it is an an- 
gwer. He tdSs me that k has been agreed 
in council to meet at Parts, and to treat of 
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a general peace, and that as it is more parti- 
ciHarly in the departnwnt of Mr. Pox» to re- 
gqlate the circumstantials : a gentleman (Mr. 
Grenville) to be sent by him ror that purpose, 
may be ^ily expocM here; Mr. Oswald 
will wait on your excellency, whenever you 
shall think fit to receive him. 

“R PRANKUN.” 

And the next day received the following 
answer : 

Count de Vergennes to Dr. Franklin. 

" VoLSAiLLEs, Mays, 17BS. 

“ Sir, — I have received the letter which 
you did me the honour to write to me the 4th 
instant, as also those which accompanied it. 

I will see you with your friend with pleasure, 
at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

» DE VERGENNES.” 

Accordingly, on Monday morning, I went 1 
with Mr. Oswald to Versailles, and we saw 
the minister. Mr. Oswald acquainted him 
with the disposition of his court, to treat for 
a general peace, and at Paris ; and he an- 
nounced Mr. Grenville, who he said was to 
set out about the same time with him ; but as 
he would probably set out by way of Ostend, 
might be a few days longer on the road. — 
Some general conversation passed, agreeable 
enough, but not of importance. In my return, 
Mr. Oswald repeated to me his opinion, that 
the a^ir of Canada would be settled to our 
satisfaction, and his wish that it might not he 
mentioned till tlie end of the treaty. He in- 
timated too, that it was apprehended the great- 
est obstruction in the treaty might come from 
the part of Spain. But said, if she was un- 
reasonable, there was means to bring her to 
reason. That Russia was a friend to England 
had lately made great discoveries on the back 
of North America; could make establish- 
ments there, and might easily transport an 
army from Kamtskatka to the coast or Mexi- 
co, and conquer all those countries. This 
appeared to me a little visionary at present, 
but I did not dispute it. On the whole, 1 was 
able to draw so little from Mr. O. of the sen- 
timents of lord S. who had mentioned him as 
entrusted with the communication of them, 
that I could not but wonder at his being sent 
again to me, especially as Mr. Grenville was 
so soon to follow. 

On Tuesday I was at court, as usual on 
that day. M. de Vergennes asked me, if Mr. 
Oswald had not opened himself fiuther to me. 

I acquainted him with the sight I had of the 
minute of ^ncil, and of the loose expressions 
contained in it of what was in contem|dation. 
He seemed to think it odd, that he had brought 
nothing more explicit 1 supnaed Mr. Gran- 
tflie ought be better fiirniriied. 

'nie next morning I wrote the following 
lettw to I 


John Adams. 

Pamt. May 8, 178S. 

^ Sir, — Mr. Oswald, whom I mentioned in 
a former letter, which 1 find you have received, 
is returned, and brought me another letter 
from lord Shelburne, of which the above is a 
copy. It says, Mr. Oswald is instructed to 
communicate to me his lordship’s thoughts. 
He is however very sparing of such commu- 
nication. All I have got from him is, that the 
ministry have in contemplation the allowing 
independence to America, on condition of Bri- 
tain being put again into the state she was 
left in by the peace of 1763 ; which I suppo^ 
means to be put again in possession of the is- 
lands France has taken from her. This seems 
to me a proposition of selling to us a thing 
that is already our own, and making France 
pay the price they are pleased to ask for it. 
Mr. Grenville, who is sent by Mr. Fox, is ex- 
pected here daily. Mr. Oswald tells me that 
Mr. Ijaurens will soon be here also. 

“ Yours of the second instant, is just come 
to hand ; 1 shall write to you on this affair 
hereafter, by the court couriers, for I am cer- 
tain your letters to me are opened at the post 
office, either here or in Holland, and I suppose 
mine to you are treated in the same manner. 
I enclose the cover of your last that you may 
see the seal. B. FRANKLiN.” 

I had but just sent away this letter, when 
Mr. Oswald came in, bringing with him Mr. 
Grenville, who was just arrived. He gave 
me the following letter from Mr. secretary 
Fox. 


Charles J. Fox to Dr. Franklin. 

“ St James, May 1, 1783, 

“ Sib, — ^Though Mr. Oswald will no doubt 
have informed you of the nature of Mr. Gren- 
ville’s commission, yet I cannot refrain from 
making use of the opportunity of his going of- 
fers me to assure you of the esteem and respect 
which I have borne to your character, and to 
beg you to believe that no change in my si- 
tuation, has made any in those aiSent wii^es 
for reconciliation — which I have invariably felt 
from the very beginning of this unhappy con- 
test Mr. Grenville is fully acquaints with 
my sentiments upon this subject, and with 
the sanguine hopes which 1 have conceived, 
that those with whom we are contending, are 
too reasonable to continue a contest, which 
has no longer any object either real or even 
imaginary. 

“ I know your liberality of mind too weD, 
to be afraid lest any prejraices against Mr. 
Grenville’s name, may prevemt you from ee* 
teeming those excellent qualities of heart and 
bead wnidh bekmg to him, or from givingthe 
fullest credit to tte sincerity of his wishes fi>r 
peace, in whichiio man in either country goes 
beyoadhiiiL C. J. FOX.” 
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I ima^ned the gentlemen had been at 
Versaill^ as 1 aup^ieed Kr. G. would first 
have wait^ on M. de Vergennes before he 
called on me ; but finding in conversation that 
he had not, and that he expected me to intro- 
duce him, 1 immediately wrote to that mi- 
nister, acquainting him that Mr. G. was ar- 
rived, and desired to know when his excel- 
lency would think fit to receive him, and 1 
sent an express with my letter. I then en- 
tered into conversation with him on the sub- 
ject of his mission, Mr. Fox having referred 
me to him as being fully acquainted with his 
sentiments. He said, that peace was really 
wished for by every body, if it could be ob- 
tained on reasonable terms ; and as the idea 
of su^ugating America was given up, and 
both France and America had thereby ob- 
tained what they had in view originally, it was 
hoped that there remained now no ob^cle to 
a pacification : that England was willing to 
treat of a general peace, with all the powers 
at war against her, and that the treaty should 
be at Paris. I did not press him much for 
further particulars, supposing they were re- 
served for an interview with M. de Vergen- 
nes. The gentlemen did me the honour of 
staying to dinner with me, on the supposition 
which I urged, that my express might be 
back before we parted. This gave me an op- 
portunity of a good deal of general conversa- 
tion with Mr. Grenville, who appeared to me 
a sensible, judicious, intelligent, good temper- 
ed, and well instructed young man, answer- 
ing well the character Mr. Fox had given me 
of him ; they left me however about six o’clock, 
and my messenger did not return till nine. — 
He brought me the answer of M. le compte 
de Vergennes, that he was glad to hear of 
M. Grenville’s arrival, and would be ready to 
receive us to-morrow at half past ten or ele- 
ven o’clock. I immediately enclosed his note 
in one to Mr. Grenville, requesting him to be 
with me at Passy by eight, that we might 
have time to breakfast before we set out. I 
have preserved no copy of these three last 
mentioned no^ or I should have inserted 
them, as 1 think, that though they seem of 
almost too trifling a nature, they serve use- 
fully sometimes to settle dates, authenticate 
fact^ and show something of the turn and 
manner of thinking of the writers on particu- 
lar occasions. T^ answer I received was 
as follows : 

“ Mr. Grenville presents bis compliments 
to Mr. Franklin, and will certainly do himself 
the honour of waiting upon Mr. Franklin to- 
morrow morning at eight o’clocL 

“ Rue de BiAeduu^ Wedneiday nigkt.^ 

We set out accordingly the next morning 
in my coach firom Pan^, and arrived punctn- 
aliy at H de Vergenoea’a, who received Mr. 


Grenville in the most cordial manner, on ac- 
count of the acquaintance and friendship that 
had formerly subsisted between his uncle and 
M. de Vergennes, when they were ambassa- 
dors together at Constantinople. After some 
little agreeable conversation, Mr. Grenville 
presented his letters from Mr. secretary Fox, 
and I think from the duke of Richmond. — 
When these were read, the subject of peace 
was entered on. What my memory retains 
of the discourse, amounts to little more than 
this, that after mutual declarations of the 
good dispositions of the two courts, Mr. 
i Grenville having intimated that in case Eng- 
land gave America independence, France, it 
was expected, would restore the conquests 
she had made of British islands, receiving 
back those of Miquelon and St. Pierre. And 
tlie original object of the war being obtained ; 
it was supposed that France would be content- 
ed with that The minister seemed to smile 
at the proposed exchange, and remarked, on 
the offer of giving independence to America. 
“ America,” says ne, “ does not ask it of you ; 
there is Mr. Franklin, he will answer you as 
to that point” To be sure, I said, we do not 
consider ourselves as under any necessity of 
bargaining for a thing that is our own, which 
we have boughtat the expense of so much blood 
and treasure, and which we are in possession 
of. “ As to our being satisfied with tJie ori- 
ginal object of the war,” continued he, “ look 
back to the conduct of your nation in former 
wars: in the last war for example, what was 
the object? It was the disputed right to some 
waste lands on the Ohio, and the frontiers of 
Nova Scotia; did you content yourselves 
with the recovery of those lands ? No ; you 
retained at the peace all Canada, all Louisiana, 
all Florida, Grenada, and other West India 
islands, the greater part of the northern fish- 
eries, with all your conquests in Africa and the 
East Indies.” Something being mentioned of 
its not being reasonable that a nation, after 
making an unprovoked and unsuccessful war 
upon its neighWirs should expect to sit down 
whole, and nave every thing restored which 
she lost in such a war, I think Mr. Gren- 
ville remarked, that the war had been pro- 
voked the encouragement given by France 
to the Americans to revolt On which M. de 
Vergennes grew a little warm, and declared 
firmly that the breach was made, and our in- 
dependence declared, long before we receiv- 
ed the least encouragement fix>m France; 
and he defied the world to give the smallest 
proof to the contrary. “ There sits,” says he, 
** Mr. Franklin, who knows the fact, arid can 
contradict me if I do not speak the truth.”— 
He repeated to Mr. Grenville what he had be- 
fore said to Mr. Oswald, respecting the kill’s 
intentions of treating &ffly, and keepii^ fiutb- 
fixlly tlie conventkms he should enter intov of 
wh^ dii^oittiofi, be should give at the trea- 
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ty convincingf proofs by the fidelity and ex- 
actitude with which he should observe his en- 
gra^ments with his present allies : and added, 
that the points which the kin^ had chiefly in 
view, were jttstice and dimity. These he 
could not depart from. He acquainted Mr. 
Grenville, that he should immediately write 
to Spain and Holland, to communicate to 
those courts what had passed, and request 
their answers, that in the meantime, he hoped 
Mr. Grenville would find means to amuse 
himself i^eeably, to which he should be glad 
to contribute ; that he would communicate 
what had passed to the king ; and he invited 
him to come again the next day. 

On our return, Mr. G. expressed himself 
as not quite satisfied with some part of M. de 
Vergennes'sdiscourse, and was thoughtful. He 
told me that he had brought two state messen- 
gers with him, and perl^pe after he had had 
another interview with the minister, he might 
despatch one of them to London. I then re- 
quested leave to answer by that opportunity, 
the letters I had received from lord Shelburne 
and Mr. Fox, and he kindly promised to ac- 
quaint me in time, of the messenger's depart- 
ure. He did not ask me to go with him the 
next day to Versailles, and I did not offer it 

The coming and going of these gentle- 
men was observed, and made much talk at 
Paris ; and the marauis de la Fayette having 
learnt something or their business from the 
minister's discourse with me about it; agree- 
able to the resolutions of congress, directing 
me to confer with him, and take his assist- 
ance in our afiairs, I communicated to him 
what had passed. He told me, that during 
the treaty at Paris, for the last peace, the 
duke de Nivernois had been sent to reside in 
London, that this court might, through him, 
state what was from time to time transacted 
in the light they thought best, to prevent 
misrepresentations and misunderstandings ; 
that such an employ would be extremely 
agreeable to him on many accounts ; that as 
he was now an American citizen, and spoke 
both languages, and was well acquainted with 
our interests, he believed he might be useful 
in it; and that as peace was likely from ap- 
pearances to take place, his return to America 
was not perhaps so immediately necessary. 

I liked the idea, and encouraged hisiiroposmg 
it to the ministry. He then wished I would 
make him acquainted with Messrs. Oswald 
and Grenville, and for that end, proposed 
meeting them for breakfost with me, which I 
undertook to contrive if I could, and endea- 
vour to engage them for Saturday. 

Friday morning the 10th of May, 1 went 
to Paris and visihM Mr. Oswald : I foinid him 
In the same friendly disposition, and veir de- 
airoas of doing good, and seeixig an end put 
to this ruinous war. But I gi^ no fbrtner 
light as to ^ sentiments of lord S. respect- 


ing the terras. 1 hdd him the marquis de la 
I Payette would breakfast with me to-morrow, 
I and as he, Mr. Oswald, might have some cu- 
riosity to see a person who had in this war 
rendered himself remarkable, I proposed his 
doing me the same honour. He agreed to it 
cheerfully. I came home intending to write 
to Mr. Grenville, whom T supposed might stay 
and dine at Versailles, and therefore did not 
call on him. But he was returned, and 1 
found the following note from him : 

Paris, May 10. 

** Mr. Grenville presents his compliments to 
Mr. Franklin ; he proposes sending a courier 
to England at ten o'clock to-night, and will 
give him in charge, any letters Mr. Franklin 
may wish to send by him.” 

I sat down immediately, and wrote the 
two short letters following, to the secretaries 
of state, viz. 

“ Charles X Fox. 

' PiLsav. May 10. 1782. 

“ Sir, — I received the letter you did me 
the honour of writing to me by Mr. Grenville, 
whom I find to be a very sensible, judicious, 
and amiable gentleman ; the name 1 assure 
ou does not with me lessen the regard that 
is excellent qualities inspire. I introduced 
him as soon as possible to M. de Vergennes, 
he will himself give you an account of his re- 
ception. I hope his coming may forward the 
blessed work of pacification, in which for the 
sake of humanity, no time should be lost, no 
reasonable cause as you observe existing at 
present for the continuance of this abomina- 
ble war. Be assured of my endeavours to put 
an end to it I am much flattered by the 
good opinion of a person whom I have long 
highly esteemed, and I hope it will not be 
lessened by my conduct in the affiiir that has 
I given rise to our correspondence. — With 
1 great respect, I have the honour to be, &c. 

I “RFRANKUN.” 

“ Lord Shelburne. 

Pamt, May 10, 178S. 

I ** My Lord, — 1 have received the honour 
I of your lordship's letter, dated the 28th past, 
by Mr. Oswalo, informing me that he is sent 
back to settle with me uie preliminaries of 
time and place. Paris, as the place, seemed 
to me yesterday to be agreed Wween Mr. 
Grenville and M. de Vergennes, and it is per- 
fectly agreeable to me. The time cannot 
well be settled till this court has received an- 
swers from Madrid and the Hague, and until 
nw colleagues are arrived; I expect daily 
Messrs. Jay and Laurens. Mr. Adams doubts 
whether he can be here, but that will not 
hinder our proceeding. 

gave me great pleasure, to hear that 
Mr. Luiiens m discharged entirely from the 
obligation he had entered into. I am meoh 
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obliged, by the readiness with which your 
lordship has conferred that favour. Please to 
accept my thankful acknowledgments. I am 
happy too in understanding from your letter 
that transports are actually preparing to con- 
vey our prisoners to America, and that atten- 
tion will be paid to their accommodation and 
good treatment Those people on their re- 
turn, will be dispersed through every part of 
America, and the accounts they will have to 
give of any marks of kindness received by 
them under the present ministry, will lessen 
much the resentment of their friends against 
the nation, for the hardships they suffered un- 
der the past. 

“ Mr. Oswald rests here a while by my ad- 
vice, as I think his presence likely to be use- 
ful. R FRANKLIN.” 

And I sent them to Mr. Grenville, with 
the following note : 

“ Mr. Franklin presents hia compliments to 
Mr. Grenville, with thanks for the informa- 
tion of his courier’s departure, and his kind 
offer of forwarding Mr. F.’s letters, who ac- 
cepts the favour and encloses two. 

“ The marquis de la Fayette and Mr. Os- 
wald, will do Mr. Franklin the honour of 
breakfiisting with him to-morrow, between 
nine and ten o’clock. Mr. F. will be happy 
to have the company also of Mr. Grenville, if 
agreeable to him. He should have waited on 
J\lr. G. to-day, at Paris, but he imagined Mr. 
Grenville was at Versailles. 

“ Passxfy Friday evening, May 10.” 

To which Mr. G. sent me this answer. 

“ Mr. Grenville presents his compliments 
to Mr. Franklin, and will, with great plea- 
sure, do himself the honour of breakfasting 
with Mr. Franklin, to-morrow, between nine 
and ten o’clock. 

“ Mr. Grenville was at Versailles to-day, 
and should have been sorry that Mr. Franklin 
should have given himself the trouble of call- 
ing at Paris this morning. The courier shall 
certainly take particular care of Mr. Frank- 
lin’s letters. 

“ Paris, Friday, May 10.” 

The gentlemen all met accordingly ; had 
a good deal of conversation at, and after break- 
fast; staid till after one o’cl^k, and parted 
much pleased with each other. The Monday 
following I called to visit Mr. G. I found 
with him Mr. Oswald, who told me he was 
just about returning to London. I was a little 
surprised at the suddenness of the resolution 
he nad taken, it being, as he said, to set out 
the next morning early. I conceived the gen- 
tlemen were engaged in business ; so I with- 
drew, and went to write a few letters, among 
which was the following to lord Shelburne ; 
being really concerned at the thought of los- 
ing 90 good a man as Mr. Oswald. 

VoL. I. . . . 3 Q 


“ EorZ SheUfume. 

“Pa« 8T, May 13, 17H8. 

“ My Lord, — I did myself the honour of 
writing to your lordship a few days since, by 
Mr. Grenville’s courier, acknowledging the 
I receipt of yours of the 28th past, by Mr. Os- 
wald. I then hoped that gentleman would 
have remained here some time ; but his aftairs, 
it seems, recall him sooner than he imagined. 
I hope he will return again, as I esteem him 
more, the more I am acquainted with him ; 
and believe his moderation, prudent counsels, 
and sound judgment may contribute much, 
not only to the speedy conclusion of a peace, 
but to the framing such a peace as may be 
firm and long lasting. B. FRANKLIN.” 

I went in tlie evening to Mr. Oswald’s 
lodging with my letters : when he informed me 
his intention was to return immediately hither 
from England, and, to make the more despatch 
in going and returning, he should leave his 
carriage at Calais, as the embarking and de- 
barking of carriages in the packet boats often 
occasioned a tide’s delay. I did not inquire 
the reason of this movement. We had but 
little conversation, for Mr. Grenville coming 
in, I soon after wished liim a good journey, 
and retired, that I might not interrupt their 
consul tationa 

Since his departure, Mr. Grenville has 
made me a visit; and, entering into conver- 
sation with me, exactly of the same tenor 
with the letters I formerly received from Mr. 
Hartley; stating suppositions that France 
might insist on points totally different from 
what had been the object of our alliance; and 
that, in such case, ho should imagine we were 
not at all bound to continue the war to obtain 
such points for her, &c. 1 thought I could not 
give him a better answ er to this kind of dis- 
course, than what I had given in two letters 
to Mr. Hartley ; and, therefore, calling for 
those letters, I read them to him. lie smiled 
and would have turned the con vei^sa lion : but 
I gave a little more of my sentiments on 
the general subject of benefit, obligation, and 
gratitude. I said, I thought people had often 
imperfect notions of their duty on those points, 
and that a state of obligation, was, to many, 
so uneasy a state, that tliey became ingeni- 
‘ ous in finding out reasons and arguments to 
prove they had been laid under no obli^tion 
at all, or that they had discharged it, and they 
too easily satisfied themselves with such ar- 
guments. To explain, clearly, my ideas on 
this subject, I stated a case : A, a stranger to 
B, sees him about to lie imprisoned for a debt 
by a merciless creditor: he lends him the 
sum necessary to preserve his liberty. B 
then becomes the debtor of A; and, after 
some time repays the money. Has he then 
discharged t^ obligation? No; he has dis- 
charged the money debt, but the obligation 
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remains, and he is a debtor for the kindness 
of A in lending the sum so seasonably. If 
B should {^rwards find A in the same cir- 
cumstances, that he, B, had been in when A 
lent him the money, he may then discharge 
this obli^tion, or debt of kindness, in part, bv 
lending him an equal sum. In part, I said, 
and not wholly, because when A lent B the 
money, there had been no prior benefit re- 
ceived to induce him to it ; and, therefore, if 
A should, a second time, need the same as- 
sistance, I thought R if in his power, was in 
duty bound toanord it to him. Mr. Grenville 
conceived that it was carrying gratitude ve^ 
far, to apply this doctrine to our situation in 
respect to France, who was really the party 
served and obliged by our separation from 
England, as it lessened the power of her rival, 
ana relatively increased her own. I told him 
I was so strongly impressed with the kind as- 
sistance afforded us by France in our distress, 
and the generous and noble manner in which 
it was granted, without exacting or stipulating 
for a single privilege, or particular advantage 
to herself in our commerce or otherwise ; that 
1 could never suffer myself to think of such 
reasonings for lessening the obligation, and, 
I hoped, and, indeed, did not doubt, but my 
countrymen were all of the same sentiments. 
Thus he gained nothing of the point became 
to push ; we parted, however, in good humour. 

tlis conversation is always polite, and his 
manner pleasing. 

As he expressed a strong desire to dis- 
course with me, on the means of a reconcili- 
ation with America ; I promised to consider 
the subject, and appointed Saturday the 1st of 
June, for our conversation, when he proposed 
to call on me. The same day I received ano- 
tlier letter from my old friend Mr. Hartley. 
Our former correspondence on the subject of 
peace since the beginning of this year, I have 
kept by itself, as it preceded this, was in the 
time of the old ministry, and consisted wholly 
of letters unmixed with personal conversation. 
This being the first letter from him under 
the new ministry, and, as it may be foUowed 
by others, which may relate to the negotia- 
tion, I insert it here, with my answer, and 
shall continue to insert the future letters I 
may receive from him, relative to tlie same 
subject 


David Hartley to Dr. fSranklin. 

“ Lonook, May 3, 1783. 

“ My oekr Friend, — I write to you only 
one line, just to inform you that a general or- 
der is issued, by our government, for the re- 
lease of all the American prisoners every 
where. I have had this from lord Shelburne, 
who informed me that the order was not par- 
tial or conditional, but general and absolute, 
1 heartily congratulate you upon this first 


step towards sweet reconciliation. I hope 
other things will follow. I have had a lo^ 
conversation with lord Shelburne, relating to 
America, in which he expressed himseli in 
most favourable terms. I shall have the ho- 
nour of seeing and conversing with him again. 
But at present, as you know, certain matters 
are depending from your side of the water. 
Mr. Laurens is entirely at liberty. I s^ him 
very frequently, and when you see him he 
will tell you many things from me, which 
have occurred to me in the course of my poor 
endeavours to promote the cause of peace. Da 
pacem Domini in diebus noetris. D. H. 


The Answer. 

“ PxssY, May 13, 1783. 

“My dear Friend, — I have just received 
your favour of the 3d instant I thank you 
much for the good news you give me that ‘ an 
order is issuM by your government for the 
release of all the American prisoners every 
where, an order not partial or conditioned, 
but general and absolute.’ I rejoice with 
you in this step, not only on account of the un- 
happy captives, who by it will be set at liber- 
ty and restored to their friends and families, 
but as I think it will tend greatly towards a 
reconciliation, on which alone the hope of a 
durable peace can be founded. I am much 
indebted to your good brother, for a very kind 
and obli^g letter, which was mblaid when 
it should have been answered. I beg you 
will present to him my thankful acknowledg- 
ments and my very sincere respects. I jom 
with you most heartily in the prayer that ends 
your letter. Da pacem D^iini in diebus 
nostns. B. FRANKLIN.” 

Our business standing still at present till 
the return of Mr. Os^vald, gives me a void 
tliat I may fill up with two or three circum- 
stances, not at present connected with this 
intended treaty, but which serve to show some- 
thing of the disposition of courts who have, or 
may have a concern in it 

Mr. Jay had written to me, from time to 
time, of the unaccountable delays he had met 
with since his residence at the court of Spain, 
and that he was now no nearer in the business 
he had been charged with, than when he first 
arrived. Upon the first coming of Mr. Os- 
wald, and the apparent prospect of a treaty, I 
wrote to press his coming luther ; and being 
a little out of humour wim that coarU I saio, 
“ they have taken four years to consider whe- 
ther they would treat with us ; give them for- 
ty, and let us mind our own business and 
I sent the letter under cover to a person at 
Madrid, who, I hoped, would open and read it. 
It seems tome that we have, in most instances, 
hurt our credit and importance, by sendiing 
all over Europe begging alliances, and solicit- 
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declaratioiis of our iodependeooe. The 
national perh^ from thencci seem to think, 
that our indep^ence is something they have 
to sell, and that we don't offer enough for it 
Mr. Adams has succeeded in Holland, owing 
to their war with England, and a good deal to 
the late votes in the commons towards a re- 
conciliation ; but the ministers of other pow- 
ers refused, as I hear, to return his visits ; 
because our independence was not vet ac- 
knowledged by their courts. I had heard 
here, by good luck, that the same resolution 
was taken by several of them, not to return 
the visits I should make them (as they su]^ 
posed) when I was first received here as mi- 
nister plenipotentiary, and I disappointed their 
project by visiting none of them. In my pri- 
vate opinion, the first civility is due from the 
old resident to the stranger and new-comer. 
My opinion indeed is gxx)d for nothing against 
custom, which I should have obeyed, but for 
the circumstance that rendered it more pru- 
dent to avoid disputes and affronts, thougn at 
the hazard of being thought rude or singular. 
While 1 am writii^, something ridiculous 
enough on this heaff has happened to me. — 
The count du Nord,who is son to the empress 
of Russia, arriving at Paris, ordered, it seems, 
cards to be sent to all the foreign ministers. 
One of them, on which was written, le 
compte du Nord et le prince Bariatinski, was 
brought to me. It was on Monday morning 
last : being at court the next day, I inquired 
of an old minister, my friend, what was the 
etiquette, and whether the count received vi- 
sits. The answer was, ^ Non ; en se fiut 
ecrire : voila tout” T^ is done by passing 
the door, and ordering your name to be wnt 
on the porter’s book. Accordingly, on Wed- 
ne^ay, I passed the house of prmce Bariatin- 
ski, ambaffiador of Russia, where the count 
lodged, and left my name on the list of each. 
1 thought no more of the matter ; but this 
day, May 24th, comes the servant, who 
brought the card, in great affliction, saying, 
he was likely to be ruined by his mistake m 
bringing the card here, and wishing to ob- 
tiw from me some paper, of I know not what 
kind, for I did not see him. In the afternoon 
came mv ftrien^ M. le Roy, who is also a 
friend of the prince’s, telling me how much 
he, the prince, was concerned at the accident : 
that both himself and the count had great 
personal reg^ for me and my character ; 
but that our independence not being yet ac- 
knowledged by tro court of Russia, it was 
impossfofo for him to permit himself to make 
me a viat as minister. I told M. le Roy it 
was not my custom to seek such honours, 
though 1 was very sensible of them when 
confer^ upon me ; that 1 should not have vo- 
luntarily intruded a visit; and that in this 
case I had only done what I was informed the 
cti^i^te required of me: tot if it would be at- 


tended with any inconvenience to prince Bari- 
atinski, whom I much esteemed and respected, 
I thought the remedy was easy, he had only 
to erase mu name out of his book of visits re- 
ceived, and I would bum their card. 

All the northern princes are not ashamed 
of a little civility committed towards an Ame- 
rican. The king of Denmark travelling in 
England under an assumed name, sent me a 
caiu, expressing in strong terms his esteem 
for me, and inviting me to dine with him at 
St James’s. And the ambassador from the 
king of Sweden, lately asked me, whether I 
had power to make a treaty of commerce 
with their kingdom ; for he said, his master 
was desirous of such a treaty with the United 
States ; and had directed him to ask me the 
question ; and had charged him to tell me, 
that it would flatter him greatly to make it 
with a person whose character he so much es- 
teemed, &c. Such compliments might make 
me a little proud, if we Americans were not 
naturally as much so already, as the por- 
ter, who being told, that he had with his 
bui^en jostled the great Czar Peter (then in 
London, walking the street;) poh! says he, 
M>c are all czars here. 

I did not write by Mr. Oswald to Mr. 
Laurens ; because, from some expressions in 
his letter to me, I expected him here ; and I 
desired Mr. Oswald, if he found him still in 
London, or met him on the road, to give him 
that reason. I am disappointed in my expec- 
tation ; for I have now received (May 25th) 
the following letter from him : 

Henry Laurens to Dr. Franklin. 

“ OmsD, May 17, 1783. 

“ Sir, — I had the honour of addresing you, 
under the 80th ultimo by po^ a duplicate of 
which will accompany this, in order to guard 
against the effect of a miscarriage, in the first 
instance, and 1 beg leave to refer to the con- 
tenta 

“ On the 10th current, and no sooner, your 
very obliging favour of 20th preceding reach- 
ed me in L^don, being then on the point of 
leaving that place ; I deferred a reply until 
my arrival on ftiis side ; this happened yester- 
day too late to catch the post of the day, ex- 
cept by a single letter put into my han^ I 
believe by Do^r Price, which I sent forward. 

I sincerely and heartily thank you, sir, for the 
cordial contents of your last letter, but from 
the most mature reflection, and taking into 
cooperation my present very infirm sate of 
health, I have resolved to decline accepting 
the honour intended by congress, in the com- 
mission for treating with Cheat Britain ; and 
I find the less difficulty in coming to this de- 
terminatkai, from a persuasion in my own mind 
that my assistance is not essential, and that 
it was not the view or expectation of our con- 
stituents, that every one named in the com- 
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muBion should act. I propose to repair to or 
near Mr. Adams, and inquire of him, whether 
I may yet be serviceable under the comm is- 
sion to which I had been hrst appointed, that 
for borrowing money for the use of the United 
States ; if he speaks in the affirmative, I shaU, 
though much ajjainst my own grain, as is well 
known at our little court, proceed in the mis- 
sion with diligence and fidelity, otherwise I 
shall take a convenient opportunity of return- 
ing to give an account there, of having in the 
course of two years and upwards, done nothing 
excepting only the making a great number d* 
rebels in the enemy’s country, and reconcil- 
ing thousands to the doctrine of absolute and 
unlimited independence. A doctrine which 
1 asserted and maintained with as much free- 
dom in the Tower of London, as ever I had 
in the State House at Philadelphia; and hav- 
ing contentedly submitted to the loss of my 
estate, and being ready to down my life in 
support of it, I had the satisfaction of perceiv- 
ing the coming in of converts every day. I 
must not, however, conclude this head without 
assuring you, that should you think proper to 
ask questions respecting American commerce, 
or the interests of any particular state, I will 
answer with candour, and the best judgment 
I am possessed of ; but of that judgment I sin- 
cerely protest I have the utmost diffidence. 
God prosper your proceeding in the great 
work : you shall be called blessed by afl the 
grateful of the present generation, and your 
name will be celebrated by posterity. I feel 
myself happy in reflecting, that in the great 
outlines for a treaty, our opinions exactly co- 
incide, that we shall not want the countenance 
and assistance of our great and good ally, and 
that you have so honest a man as Mr. Oswald 
to deal with for preliminaries: I know him to 
be superior to all chicanery, and am sure he 
will not detile his mind by attempting any 
dirty thing. 

“ I entreat you, su-, to present my humble 
respects to M. de Vergennes, and thank his 
excellency for his polite expressions respect- 
ing me ; and be so good as to say all that shall 
appear necessary in excuse for my non-appear- 
ance at his court 

“ Lord Cornwallis called on me the day I 
left London, and was, you rnav suppose, very 
anxious to know when he might probably hear 
from me on the subject of his release ; let me 
therefore request your opinion, in answer to 
what I had the honour of writing in my last 
concerning that afiair. I wish it may prove sa- 
tisfactory to his lordship, by enabling me, with 
your consent and concurrence, to cancel a 
debt which does not sit eai^ upon me, and 
which cannot, with honour to our country, re- 
main unpaid. 1 think we shall not; ’tis im- 
possible we abould incur displeasure by doing 
an act of common justice, ^ our authority 
may be ftilly implied. 


** His lordship declares, that he has no in- 
tention of returning to Ameirca, but desires 
to be reinstated in his legislative and military 
character in his own country, and I am of 
opinion, that in the former station, he will ra- 
ther be friendly to us than otherwise ; for my 
own part, if the war continues, I should not 
be uneasy if his lordship were to go to the 
Chesapeake again. 

“ I have a thousand compliments and good 
wishes to present you, from your friend in 
England, where males and females, I am sure 
you have at least so many, your own remem- 
brance may lead you to individuals of your 
old acquaintance. To-morrow I intend to pro- 
ceed for Brussels, and thence probably to 
Hague and Amsterdam. My movements must 
unavoidably be as slow as water carriage. 
My weak, tender limbs cannot bear continual 
thumping on the pavement in the rough ma- 
chines of this country; and the feebleness 
of my pocket will not admit the indulgence 
of a more convenient vehicle. 

“ I beg, sir, you will write to me at the 
house of Mr. Edward Jennings, or under the 
protection of any other friend in that city, that 
will be at the trouble of finding out a royo- 

^eur who is at all times in all places 

“ HENRY LAURENS.” 

1 wrote the following answer : 

“ Henry Laurens. 

Pawy, M«y 25, 1782 

“ Sir, — 1 am now honoured with yours of the 
17th ; I had before read one of the 17th, which 
remained unanswered, because from the words 
in it, ‘ when I reach the continent, which 
will probably happen in a few days,’ I flatter- 
ed myself with the pleasure of seeing you 
here. That hope is disappointed by your last, 
in which you tell me, you are determined not 
to act in the commission for treating of peace 
with Britain. I regret your taking this reso- 
lution, principally, because I am persuaded 
your assistance must have been of great ser- 
vice to our country. But I have besides some 
private or particular reasons that relate to my- 
self, to encourage me in the arduous task, 
you kindly tell me I shall be called blessed, 
&c. I have never yet known of a peace made, 
that did not occasion a great deal of popular 
discontent, clamour, and outcry on both sides. 
This is perhaps owing to the usual manage- 
ment of the ministers, and leaders of the con- 
tending nations, wh^ to keep up the spirits of 
their people for continuing the war, graerally 
represent the state of their own a&irs in a 
better light, and that of the enemy in a worse 
than is consistent with the truth ; hence the 
populace on each side, expect better terms 
than really can be obtained, and areapt to as* 
cribe their disappointment to treachery. Thus 
the peace of Utiecht, and that of Aix la Cha- 
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pell«, were said in England to have been in- 
Hoenced by French gold, and in France by 
Eoglifih guineaa Even the last peace, the 
most advantageous and glorious for England 
that ever she made, was, you may remember, 
violently decried, and the makers as violently 
abused. So that the blessings promised to 
peace-makers, I fancy, relates to the next 
world, for in this, they seem to have a greater 
chance of being curs^ ; and as another, that 
in the mvUitude of counsellors there is safety^ 
which, I think, may mean safety to the coun- 
sellors, as well as to the counselled ; because 
if they commit a fault in counselling, the 
blame does not fall on one or a few, but is 
divided among many, and the share of each 
IS so much the lighter, or perhaps because 
when a number of honest men are concerned, 
the suspicion of their being biassed is weaker, 
as being more inviolable; or because de- 
fendit numerus ; for all these reasons, but 
especially for the support your established 
character of integrity would afford me, against 
Uie attacks of my enemies, if this treaty takes 
place, and I am to act in it, I wish for your 
presence, and for the presence of as many of 
tiie commissioners as possible ; and I hope 
you will reconsider and change your resolu- 
tion. In the mean time, as you have had 
opportunities of conversing with the new mi- 
nisters, and other leading people in England, 
and of learning their sentiments relating to 
the terms of peace, &c. I request you would 
inform me by letters, of what you think im- 
portant letters from you will come safer 
by the court courier than by the post ; and I 
desire you would, if you should continue de- 
tf!rmined not to act, communicate to me your 
uleas of the terms to be insisted on, and the 
piints to be attended to respecting commerce, 
tisheries, boundaries, and every other material 
circumstance, to all or any of the United 
States. Lord Shelburne having written to 
ne on the subject of the wished for peace, I 
acquainted him in my answer sent by our 
friend Mr. Oswald, that you were one of the 
< ommissioners appointed by congress to treat 
with Britain, and that I imagined his lordship I 
would therefore think proper to discharge 
you entirely from the obligations you entered 
into, when you were admitted to bail, that 
you might be at liberty to act freely in the 
commission. He wrote to me in reply, that 
you were accordingly discharge immediately. 
His lordship mentioned nothing of any ex- 
change being expected for you : nevertheless, 

I honour your sensibility on the point, and 
your concern for- the credit of America, that 
«he should not be outdone in generosity by 
Britain, and will cheerfully join with you in 
any act that you may think proper, to dis- 
charge in return the parole of lord Corawallks, 
as &r as in our power may lie ; but as we 
have no express authority for that purpose^ 


and the congress may possibly in tlic mean 
time have n^e some other arran^ment re- 
lative to his exchange, I conceive that our act 
should contain a clause, reserving to congress 
the final approbation or disallowance of the 
proceeding. And J have some doubts, whe- 
ther lord ^rnwallis will tliink himself well 
fre^ from his engagement, and at liberty to 
exercise his military employments, by virtue 
of any concession in* his favour, made by per- 
sons who are not vested with autJiority for 
that purpose. So that on the whole, perhaps 
the best and surest way will be our writing 
immediately to congress, and strongly recom- 
mending the measure. However, 1 will do 
wbdtyou shall think best. 

“I heartily wish you success in any en- 
deavours you may use in Holland for raising 
a loan of money. VV e have pressed rather 
too hard on tins court, and we shall wont 
more than they can conveniently spare us; but 
I am sorry that too scrupulous a regard to our 
wants and difficulties should induce you, under 
the present infirmity of your lower limbs, to 
deny yourself tlie necessary comfort of an easy 
carriage, rather than make use of the public 
assistance, when the public must be much in 
your debt I beg you would get over that 
difficulty, and take of me what you may have 
occasion for. 

“ The letter forwarded to me, was fioni 
America’s constant friend, the good bishop of* 
SL Asaph. He speaks of you, in terms oi the 
highest esteem and respect. 

** Mr. Oswald is gone back again to Lon- 
don, but intended to return immediately. Mr. 
Grenville remains here, and has received 
powers to treat ; but no fiirtlier steps can be 
taken, till Spain and Holland have impowcr- 
ed ministers for the same purpose, i shall 
inform you and Mr. Adams (if he does not 
come) of the proceedings from time to time, 
and request your counsels in case of any dif- 
ficulty. I hope you will not think of hazard- 
ing a return to America before a peace, if we 
find any hope of its being soon obtained, and 
that if you do not find you can be useful in 
the manner you wish in Holland, you will 
make me happy by your com i>any and counsels 
here. B. FRANKLIN.” 

May I received the following letters, 
&c. 

David Hartley, M. P„ to Dr. Franklin. 

iMNoon, May 1, ITSil. 

“Mv DEAR Frierd, — I have received a 
packet from you, containing several letters 
of various dates. As I siiall probably have a 
safe conveyance to you when Mr. Laurens 
leaves this country ; 1 am now sitting down to 
write to you an omnium kind of a letter of 
various matters as they occur. The late mi- 
nistry being defeated, I may now speak of 
things past more freely. I will take a sen- 
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tence in one of your letters as my text ; vide 
yours of April 13th, 1782, in which you say, 

* you was of opinion, that the late ministry 
desired sincerely a reconciliation with Ame- 
rica, and with that view a separate peace 
with us was proposed.’ I must qualify this 
sentence much before I can adopt it as my 
opinion. As to reconciliation^ I never gave 
them much credit for that wish: ‘it is a 
sweet expression, it certainly means more 
than peace.’ The utmost that I ever gave 
the late ministry credit for, waa a wish for 
peace; and I still believe that the wisest 
amongst them, grew from day to day more 
disposed to peace, (or an abatement of the late 
war) in proportion as they became more 
alarmed for their own situations and their re- 
sponsibility. Had the war been more suc- 
cessful, I should not have expected much re- 
lating towards peace or reconciliation ; that 
this has been always the measure of my opi- 
nion of them, I refer you to some words in a 
letter from me to you, dated January 5th, 
1780, for proof: ‘ But for the point of since- 
rity ; why as to that, I have not much to say. 
1 have at last expected some hold upon their 
prudence. My argument runs thus : It is 
a bargain for your ministers to be sincere now. 
Common prudence may hint to you to look to 
yourselves; it has amazed me beyond mea- 
sure, that this principle of common, selfish 
f)rudence^ has not had the effect which I ex- 
pected.’ I have not been disposed to be de- 
ceived by any conciliatory professions, which 
I considered only as arising from prudence, 
and I hope that I have not led you into any 
deception, having so fully explained myself 
to you on that head. Had the American war 
been more propitious on the part of the late 
ministry, I do not believe the late resignation 
would have taken place; but it is evident 
from the proposition to the court of France, 
which you nave communicated to me (and 
which I have communicated to the present 
ministry with your letter) that even to the 
last hour some of the late ministry were still 
set upon the American war to the last extre- 
mity, and probably another more prudent part 
of the ministry would proceed no farther; 
wliich if it be so, may reasonably be expected 
as the cause of the dissolution of the late mi- 
nistry. These are the arguments which I 
have already driven and insisted upon witli 
the greatest expectation of success, viz. ppi- 
(JentiaJ arguments, from the total unpractica- 
bility of the war, responsibility, &<c. I have 
been astonished beyond measure, that the ar- 
guments have not had their effect sooner. If 
I could give you an idea of many conferences 
which I have had upon the subject, I should 
tell you that many times Felix has trembled. 
When reduced to the terror of responsibility, 
either to renounce the American war or to 
relinquish their places; they have chosen the 


latter, which is a most wretched and con- 
temptible retribution, eitlier to their country 
or to mankind for the desolation in which they 
have involved every nation that they have 
ever been connected with. Peace they would 
not leave behind them, their legacy to their 
country and to mankind has been, ‘ let dark- 
ness be the burier of the dead !’ 

“ As to the proposal of a separate peace 
arising from a desire of reconciliation^ it cer- 
tainly was so on the part of the people of Eng- 
land ; but on the part of the late ministry, it 
probably arose from the hopes of suggesting 
to France ideas of some infidelity on the part 
of America towards them. If you should 
ask me why I have seemed to conspire witli 
this, my answer is very plain. In the first 
place, if I could have prevailed with the late 
ministry to have actually made an irrevocable 
offer on their own part of a separate peace to 
America, that very offer would in the same 
instant have become on their part also, a con- 
sent to a gejieral peace, because they never 
had any wish to a separate contest with 
France ; and America being out of the ques- 
tion, they would have thought of nothing after 
that but a general peace. But I never could 
bring them even to this. They wished that 
America should make the offer of a separate 
treaty, (for obvious views) my proposal was, 
that they should offer irrevocable terms of a 
peace to America. If they had really meant 
what they pretended, and what the people of 
England did really desire, they would have 
adopted that proposition ; then the question 
would have come forward upon the fair and 
lionourable construction of a treaty between 
France and America : the essential and di- 
rect end of which was fully accomplished. 
When I speak of Great Britain offering irre- 
vocable terms of peace to America, 1 mean 
such terms as would effectually have satis- 
fied the provision of the treaty, viz. tacit mde- 
pendence. I send you a paper entitled a 
breviate, which I laid before the late minis- 
try, and their not having acted upon it, was 
a proof to me that the disposition of their 
hearts to America was not altered, but that 
oil their relenting arose from the impractica- 
bility of that war and their want of success in 
it; but desponding as they were at lost, it was 
not inconsistent with my expectations of their 
conduct, that they should make great offers 
with France to abandon America ; it was the 
only weapon left in their hands. In course 
of negotiating with the said ministry, I per- 
ceived their courage drooping, from tliree to 
five, for the last Siree or four years, and it 
was upon that ground that I gave them cre- 
dit for an increasing disposition towards peace. 
Some dropt off, others sunk under the load of 
folly, and at last they all &iled. 

“ My argument, ad homines to the late mi- 
nistry, might be stated thus respecting the 
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American war ; ‘ ff you don't kill tkem^ they 
wiU kill you.' But the war is impracticable 
on your port — Ergo, * the best thing you can 
do for your own sakes^ is to make peace' 
This was reasoning to men, and through men 
to things. But there is no measure of rage 
in pride and disappointment — 

‘ Spicula casca relinqaunt, 

Atiixe venis auiraosquS^ in valuere ponunt.' 

So much for the argument of the Breviate,as 
far as it respected the late ministry. It was 
a test which proved that they were not sin 
cere in their pretensions. If they had been 
in earnest to have given the war a turn to- 
wards the house of Bourbon, and to have dropt 
the American war, a plain road lay before 
them. The sentiment of the people of Eng- 
land was conformable to the argument of 
that Breviate, or rather I should say, what is 
the real truth, that the argument of that Bre- 
viate was dictated by the notoriety of that 
sentiment in the people of England. My ob- 
ject and wish, has been always to strike aUhe 
root of the evil, the American war. If the 
British nation have jealousies and resentments 
against the house of Bourbon, yet still the 
first step in every case should be to rescind 
the American war, and not to keep it lurking 
in the rear, to become hereafter, in case of 
certain events, a reversionary war with Ame- 
rica for unconditional terms. This reversion- 
ary war, was never the object of the people 
of England ; therefore the argument of the 
British was concluded bond fide^ to accom- 
plish their views, and to discriminate thefel- 
lacious pretences of the late administration, 
from the real wishes of the country, as ex- 
pressed in the circular resolutions of many 
counties in the year 1780, first moved at 
York, on March 1780: every other prin- 
ciple and mode of conduct only implies, as you 
very justly express it, a secret hope that war 
may still produce successes^ and then, &.c. 
The designs which have been lurking under 
this pretext, could not mean any thing else 
than this: * Who knows but we may talk to 
America at last T The only test of clear in- 
tentions would have been this, to have cut up 
the American war and all possible return to 
it, for any cause or under any pretext I am 
confident that the sentiments of the people of 
England is, and always have been, to procure 
peace and reconciliation with America, and to 
vindicate the national honour in the contest 
with the house of Bourbon. If this intention 
had been pursued in a simple and direct man- 
ner, I am confident that the honour and safe- 
ty of the British nation would long ago have 
been established in general peace wiSi all the 
belligerent powers. 

j “ These are the sentiments to which I have 
'always acted in ftiose negotiations, which I 
have had on the subject of peace with all the 


m 

late ministry; reconciliation with America, 
and peace with all the world, upon terms con- 
sistent with the honour and safety of my own 
country. Peace must be sought m such ways 
as promise the greatest degree of practica- 
bility. The sentiments of individuals as phi- 
lanthropists, may be overborne by the powers 
of ancient prejudices, which too frequently 
prevail in aggregates of nations. In such cases 
the philanthropist, who wishes the good of his 
own country and of mankind, must be the 
bulrusJi bending to the storm, and not the 
sturdy oak unavailing by resisting. National 
prejudices are, I hope, upon the decline. Rea- 
son and humanity gain ground every day, 
against their naturtu enemies of folly and in- 
justice. The ideas of nations being natural 
enemies to each other, are generally reprolmt- 
ed. But siiW jealousies and ancient rivalships 
remain, which obstruct the road to peace 
among men. If one belligerent nation will 
entertain a standing force of three or four 
hundred thousand fighting men, other nations 
must have defended frontiers and barrier 
towns, and the barrier of the neighbouring 
island, whose constitution does not allow a 
standing military force, must consist in a su- 
periority at sea, it is necessary for her own 
I defence. If all nations will by mutual con- 
sent, reduce their offensive powers (which 
they only claim under the pretext of neces- 
sary defence) and bring forward the reign of 
the millennium ; then away with your fron- 
tiers and your barriers, your Gibraltars and 
the key of the Baltic, and all the hostile array 
of nations. 

' Aspena cornpositis initcscant Rtrcula bollis *' 

“ These must be the sentiments of < veiy 
philanthropist in his interior thoughts. But 
if we are not to seek peace by some particu- 
lar metliod accommodating to the remaining 
prejudices of the multitude, we shall not, 1 
fear, in our time see that happy day, if Great 
Britain and France are ancient rivals, then 
(until the reign of the millennium shall ap- 
proach) arrange that rivalship upon eouitabie 
terms, as the two leading nations of Europe ; 
set them in the balance by each other, the 
one by land and the other by sea, give to 
France her elevated rank among the nations 
of Eun^ ; give to Groat Britain the honour 
of her fkg, and the security of her islands b) 
her wooden walls, and then there would be 
no obstruction to general and perpetual 
peace. 

“ The prejudices of disrespect between ra- 
tions, prevail only among the inferior ranks. 
Believe me for once, at least, I have the high- 
est sentiments of respect for the nation of 
France. I have no other sentiment of hosti- 
lity but what is honourable towards them, and 
wnich, as a member of a rival state, at war 
with them, constitutes the duty of allegiance, 
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which I owe to the honour and interest of my 
ooantry. J am not conscious of a word or 
thought, which on the point of honour, I would 
wish to have conealed — from a French minis- 
ter. In the mode which I have proposed, of un- 
ravelling the present subjects of jealousy and 
contest, 1 would make my proposals openly to 
France herself. Let America be free, and enjoy 
her happiness and peace for ever. If Fr^ce 
and Great Britain have jealousies and rival- 
ships between themselves as European nations, 
I would then say to France, let us settle those 
points between ourselves, if unfortunately, we 
shall not be able, by honourable negotiation, 
to compromise the indispensable points of na- 
tional honour and safety. This would be my 
language to France, open and undisguised. 
In the mean time, I desire you to observe, 
that it would not with reluctance, that 1 
should offer eternal freedom, happiness, and 
peace to America. You know my thoughts too 
well to suspect that. 1 speak only as in a state 
of war ; desirous to arrange the com plicated in- 
terests, and to secure the respective honour 
of nations, my wishes are, and always have 
been, for the peace, liberty, and safety of 
mankind. In the pursuit of those blessed ob- 
j^ts, not only this country and America, but 
France herself, and the house of Bourbon, 
may justly claim the conspiring exertions of 
every free and liberal mind, even among their 
temporary enemies and rivals. 

« DAVID HARTLEY.” 


Breviate. 

“ February 7, 1782. 

“ It is stated, that America is disposed to 
enter into a negotiation of peace with Great 
Britain, without requiring any formal recog- 
nition of independence, always understood 
that they are to act in conjunction with their 
allies conformable to treaties. 

“ It is therefore recommended to give for 
reply, that the ministers of Great Britain arc 
likewise disposed to enter into a negotiation 
for peace, and that they are ready to open a 
general treaty for that purpose. 

“ If the British ministers should see any 
objection to a general treaty, but should still 
be disposed to enter into a separate treaty 
with America, it is then recommended to 
to them to offer such terms to America, as 
shall induce her to apply to her allies for 
their consent, that she should be permitted to 
enter into a separate treaty with Great Bri- 
tain. The condition of which, being tlie con- 
sent of allies, no proposition of any breach of 
faith can be understood to be required of friem, 
by the requisition of a separate treaty. 

“ The British ministers are free to make 
any propositions to America, which they may 
think proper ; provided they be not dishonour- 
able in them^ves, which in the present case. 


is barred by the supposition of consent being 
obtained. In this case, therefore, if they 
should be inclined to o^ a separate treaty, 
it is recommended to them, to ofter such terms 
to America, as should induce her to be desi- 
rous of closing with the proposal of a separate 
treaty on the grounds of national security and 
interests ; and likewise, such as may consti- 
tute to them a case of feason and justice, upon 
which they may make requisition to their al- 
lies for their consent It is suggested, that 
the offer to America of a truce of sufficient 
length, together with the removal of the Bri- 
tisli troops, would be equivalent to that case, 
which is provided for in the treaty of Febru- 
ary 6, 1778, between America and France, 
viz. tacit independence; and the declared 
ends of that alliance being accomplished, it 
would not be reasonable that America should 
be dragged on by their allies in a war, the 
continuance of which, between France and 
Great Britain, could only be caused by si'pa- 
rate European jealousies, and sentiments (if 
unfortunately for the public peace, any such 
should arise) between themselves, independ- 
ent and unconnected with the American 
cause. It is to be presumed, that France 
would not, in point of honour to their allies, 
refuse their consent so requested, as any ri- 
valship and punctilio between her and Great 
Britain as European nations, (principles which 
too often disturb the peace or mankind) could 
not be considered as casus feederis of the Ame- 
rican alliance, and their pride as a belligerent 
nation, would not prevent them to claim the 
assistance of America as necessary for their 
support, thereby proclaiming their nation un- 
equal to the contest, in case of the continu- 
ance of a war with Great Britain, after the 
settlement and pacification with America. 
Their consent tlierefore is to be presumed. 
But if they should demur on this point, if 
Great Britain should be disposed to concede 
tacit independence to America, by a long 
truce, and the removal of the troops ; and if 
the obstruction should evidently occur on the 
part of France, under any equivocal or cap- 
tious construction of a defensive treaty of al- 
liance between America and France, Great 
Britain would, from thence forward, stand 
upon advantageous ground, either in any ne- 
gotiation with America, or on the continuance 
of a war including America, but not arising 
from any further resentment of Great Britain 
towards America, but imposed reluctantly upon 
both parties by the conduct of the court of 
France. 

“These thoughts are not suggested with 
any view of giving any opinion of preference, 
in favour of a separate treaty, above a ge- 
neral treaty, and above any plan of separate 
but comcomitant treaties, like the treaties of 
Munster and Osnaburg, but only to drgw out 
the line of negotiating a separate treaty, in 
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case the British ministers should think it ne- 
cessary to adhere to that mode. But, in all 
cases, it should seem indispensable to express 
some disposition, on the part of Great Britain, 
to adopt either one mode or the other. An 
absolute refusal to treat at all, must necessa- 
rily drive America into the closest connexion 
with France, and all other foreign hostile pow- 
ers, who would take that advantage for ma- 
king every possible stipulation to the ftiture 
disadvantage of British interests ; and, above 
all things, would probably stipulate, that Ame- 
rica should never make peace with Great 
Britain, without the most formal and explicit 
recognition of their independence, absolute 
and unlimited.” | 


David Hartley to Dr. Franklin. 

“ London, May 13, 1782. 

“My DEA.R Friend, — I wrote you a long 
letter, dated May the Ist, 1782, by Mr. Lau- 
rens, who left London on Saturday last ; but 
1 will add a few lines more by a conveyance, 
that I believe will overtake him, just to tell 
you two or three things, which I have omitted 
in my last. Perhaps they may not be of any 
consequence ; but as they relate to my own 
conduct, I could wish to have you understand 
them. 

“ After several conferences with the late 
ministry, I gave in the paper, called the Bre- 
viate, on the 7th of February, but I never re- 
ceived any answer from them. They resign- 
ed on the 20th March. Upon the accession 
of the new ministry, I heard nothing from 
them upon the subject, nor indeed did I apply 
to them. I did not know whether the paper 
would come into their hands by succession, 
and I doubted whether it might not be more 
proper for me to wait till I heard from them. 
While I remained doubtful about this, T re- 
ceived your letters, which determined me to 
go to lord Shelburne. [This was about the 
beginning of the present month.] I commu- 
nicated to him some extracts, such as those 
about the prisoners, &c. and likewise the 
whole of your letter of April the 13th, con- 
taining the offer of the late ministry, the king 
of France’s answer, together with more re- 
flections on the conclusions respecting peace. 
As you had given me a general permission, I 
left with him a copy of 3ie whole letter. 

“ Upon the occasion of this interview, lord 
Shelburne told me, that he had made much 
inquiry in the office for the correspondences 
and pipers, which had passed between the 
late ministry and me, but that he could not 
meet with them. He e^ressed a regret that 
he had not conversed with me at an earlier 
day, with many civilities of that kind. In 
short, I had been backward to intrude myself, 
and he expressed regret that he had not sent 
to me. Upon this opening on his part, I stated 
VoL. L . . . 3 R 42^ 


to him the substance of what had passed be- 
tween the late ministry and myself, and I left 
a copy of the Breviate with him. He gave 
me a veiy attentive audience, and I took that 
opportunity of stating my sentiments to him, 
as far as I could, upon every view of the ques- 
tion. Upon his expressing regret that he had 
not seen me sooner, I told him, that I always 
had been, and shall be most ready to give any 
assistance in my power towards the work of 
peace. I say the same to you. 

“ I do not believe there is any difference of 
sentiment between you and me neraonoZIy, 
in our own minds upon independence, &c. 
But we belong to different communities, and 
the right of judgment, or consent and dissent, 
is vested in the community. Divide independ- 
ence into six millions of shares, and you snould 
have been heartily welcome to my share from 
the beginning of the war. Divide Canada 
into six millions of shares, I could find a better 
method of disposing of my share, than by offer- 
ing it to France to abandon America. Divide 
I the rock of Gibraltar into six millions of pieces, 
I can only answer for one portion. Let rea- 
I son and justice decide, in any such case, as 
universal umpires between contending par- 
ties, and those who wish well to the perma- 
nent peace of mankind, will not refuse to give 
and to receive e^ual justice. I agree witli 
you, that the equitable and philosophical prin- 
ciples of politics, can alone form a solid foun- 
dation of permanent peace, and that the con- 
traries to them (though highly patronised by 
nations themselves and their ministers,) arc 
no better than vulgar errors ; but nations are 
slow to conviction from the personal argu- 
ments of individuals. They are jealous in W 
nour, seeking the ‘ Bubble reputation^ even in 
the cannon’s mouth.’ But until a confirmed 
millennium, founded upon wiser principles, 
shall be generally established, the reputation 
of nations is not merely a bubble. It forms 
their real security. To apply all this, in one 
word, let all nations agree, with one accord, 
to ‘ ^at their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning hooka;’ or, give me 
wooden walls to Great Britain ! 

“ I have nothing further to add. My rea- 
son for writing thi^ was just to communicate 
to you in what position I had delivered over 
my conferences and arguments, with the late* 
ministry, into the hands of the present And 
I will conclude with your own words — May 
God send us all more wisdom. 

“D. HARTLEY.” 

“ P. S. May 17, 1782. Since writing the 
above, I have likewise left a copy of the en- 
closed preliminaries with lord Shelburne.” 


PREUMIMARIES. 

“ May. 1782. 

« 1. That the British troops shall be with- 
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dntwn from the thirteen provinces of North a person, on the part of this court, would be 
America, and a truce made between Great sent to London with a commission similar to 

Britain and the said provinces, for his. The marquis told me, he was on his 

years. (Suppose ten or twenty years.) way to Versailles, and should see M. de Ver- 

« 2. That a negotiation for peace shall bond gennes. We concluded, that it would now be 
fide be opened between Great Britain and the proper for him to make the proposition we had 
allies of America. before talked of, that he should be the person 

“ 3. If the proposed negotiation between employed in that service. 

Great Britain and the allies of America, On Monday, the 27th, I received a letter 
should not succeed so far as to produce peace, from Mr. Jay, dated the 8th, acquainting me 
but that war should continue between the that he had received mine of the 2l8t and 
said parties, that America should act and be 22d past, and had concluded to set out for 
treat^ as a neutral nation. Paris about the 19th ; so that he may be ex- 

“ 4 That whenever peace shall take place pected in a few days, 
between Great Britain and the allies of Ame- 1 dined this day with count D'Estaing, and 
4 rica, the truce between Great Britain and a number of brave marine officers that he 
America shall be converted into a perpetual had invited. We were all a little dejected and 
peace. The independence of America shall chagrined with the news. I mentioned, by 
be admitted and guaranteed bv Great Britain, way of encouragement, the observation of the 
and a commercial treaty settled between them. Turkish bashaw, who was taken with his fleet 
“ 5. That these propositions shall be made at Lepanto by the Venitians. “ Ships,” says 
to the court of France for communication to he, “ are like my master’s beard : you may 
the American commissioners, and for an an- cut it, but it will grow a^in : he has cut ofl' 
swer to the court of Great Britain.” from your government all the Morea, which 

is like a limb that you will never recover.” 
The same day Mr. Grenville visited me. And his words proved true, 
lie acquainted me that his courier was re- On Tuesday I dined at Versailles with 
turned, and had brought him full powers in some friends, so was not at home when the 
form, to treat for a peace mih France and marquis de la Fayette called to acquaint me 
her alliee. That he had been at Versailles, that M. de Vergennes informed him, that a 
and had shown his power to M. de Vergennes, full power, received by Mr. Grenville from 
and left a copy with him : that he had also a Ijondon, and communicated by him, related to 
letter of credence, which he was not to deli- France only. The marquis left me this in- 
ver till France should think fit to send a mi- formation, which I could not understand, 
nister of the some kind to London. ThatM. On Wednesday I was at court, and saw 
de Vergennes had told him he would lay it the copy of the power. It appeared full, with 
before the king, and had desired to see him regard to treating with France; butmention- 
again on Wednesday. That Mr. Oswald had ed not a word of her allies. And as M. de 
arrived in London about an hour before the Vergennes had explicitly and constantly, from 
courier came away ; that Mr. Fox in his let- the beginning, declared to the several mes- 
ter, had charged him to thank me for that sengers, Mr. Forth, Mr. Oswald, and Mr. 
which I had written, and to tell me he hoped I Grenville, that France could only treat in con- 
would never forget that he and I were of the cert with her allies, and it had in consequence 
same country. 1 answered, that I should al- been declared, on the part of the Briti^ mi- 
ways esteem it on honour to be owned os a nistry, that they consented to treat for a gene- 
countryman by Mr. Fox. He had requested, ral peace, and at Paris, the sending this par- 
at our last interview, that if I saw no impro- tial power appeared to be insidious, and a mere 
priety in doing it, I would favour him with a invention to occasion delay ; the late disas- 
sight of the treaty of alliance between France | ter to the French fleet having probably given 
and America. I acquainted him that it was | the court of England fresh courage and other 
printed ; but that if he could not readily meet j views. M. de Vergennes said, he should see 
with a copy I would have one written for Mr. Grenville on Thursday, and would speak 
him ; and as he had not been able to find one, his mind to him on the subject very plainly : 

1 this day gave it to him. He lent me a Lon- they WTint, says he, to treat with us for you ; 
don Gazette, containing Admiral Rodney’s but this the king will not agree to. He thinks 
account of his victory over M. de Grasse, and it not consistent with the dignity of your 
the accounts of other successes in the East state ; you will treat for yourselves, and eve- 
Indies, assuring me, however, that these ry one of the powers al war with England 
events made not the least change in the sin- will make its own treaty. All that is neces- 
cere desire of his court to treat for peace, sary to be observed, for our common security. 
In the afternoon the marquis de la Fay- i^ that the treaties go hand in hand, and are 
ette called upon me. 1 acquainted him with signed all on the same day. 
what Mr. Grenville had told me respecting “ Prince Bariatinski, the Russian ambassa- 
his credential letter, and the expectation that dor, was particularly civil to me this day at 
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court, apc^ized ^ what had passed relating 
to the visit, expressed himself extremely sen- 
sible of my friendship in covering the afSiir, 
which might have occasioned to h^im very dis- 
agreeable consequences, &c. The compte de 
Nord came to M. de Vergennes’s while we 
were drinking coffee after dinner. He ap- 
pears hvely active, with a sensible spi- 
rited countenance. There was an opera at 
night for his entertainment The house be- 
ing richly finished with abundance of carving 
and gilding, well illuminated with wax ta- 
pers, and the company all superbly dressed, 
many of the men in cloth of tissue, and the 
ladies sparkling with diamonds, formed alto- 
gether the most splendid spectacle my eyes 
ever beheld. 

I had some little conference to-day witli 
M. M. Berkenrode, Vanderpiene, and Boeris, 
the ambassador of Holland, and the agents of 
the Dutch East India Company ; they inform- 
ed me, that the proud letter of Mr. Fox to the 
mediating minister of Russia, proposing a se- 
parate peace with Holland, made no more im- 
pression than the first, and no peace will be 
made but in concurrence with France. 

The Swedish minister told me, he expect- 
ed orders from his court relative to a treaty, &c. 

I had, at our last interview, given Mr. Gren- 
ville a rendezvous for Saturday morning, 
and, having some other engagements for 
Thursday and Friday, though I wished to 
speak to him on the subject of his power, 
1 did not go to him, but waited his coming to 
me on Saturday. On Friday, May Slst, Mr. 
Oswald called on me, being just returned, and 
brought me the following letters from lord 
Shelburne, the first of which had been written 
before his arrival : 

Earl Shelburne to Dr, Franhhn. 

“ Whitehall, May 21, 17H2 

“ Sir, — I am honoured with your letter of 
the 10th instant, and am very glad to find, 
that the conduct which the king had impow- 
ered me to observe towards Mr. Laurens, and 
the American prisoners, has given you plea- 
sure. 

^ 1 have signified to Mr. Oswald his majes- 
ty’s pleasure, that he shall continue at Pans 
till he receives orders from hence to return. 

“ In the present state of this business there 
IS nothing left, but for me to add my sincere 
wishes for a happy issue, and to repeat my 
assurances, that nothing should be wanting 
on my part which can contribute to it. 

“SHELBURNE.” 

From the same. 

“ Whitehall, May 96, 1789. 

“ Sir, — have the honour to receive your 
letter of the 19th cf May, by Mr. Oswald. It 
gives me gr^t pleasure to find my opinion of 
the moderation, prudence, and judgment of 


that gentleman, confirmed by your concur- 
rence. For 1 am glad to assure you, that we 
likewise concur mhoping that tboae qualities 
may enable him to contribute to the speedy 
conclusion of a peace, and such a peace as 
may be firm and long lasting. In that ^pe 
he has the king’s orders to return immediate- 
ly to Paris, and you will find him I trust, pro- 
perly instructed to co-operate to so desirable 
an object. SHELBURNE.” 

1 had not then time to converse with Mr. 
Oswald, and he promised to come and break- 
last with me on the next Monday. 

Saturday, June 1st, Mr. Grenville came ac- 
cording to appointment Our convereatitn 
began by my acquainting liim that I bad seen 
M. de Vergennes, and had perused the copy 
left with him of the power to treat That af- 
ter what he, Mr. Grenville, had told me of its 
being to treat with France and her aUieSj 1 
was a little surprised to find in it no mention 
of the allies, ana that it was only to treat with 
the king of France and his ministers; that at 
Versailles there was some suspicion of its being 
intended to occasion delay, the professed de- 
sire of a speedy peace being perhaps abated 
in the British court, since its late successes ; 
but that I imagined the words relating to the 
allies, might have been accidentally omitted in 
transcribmg, or tliat perhaps he had a special 
power to treat with us distinct from the other, 
lie answered, that the copy was right, and 
that he had no such special power in form ; 
but his instructions were full to that purpose, 
and that he was sure the ministers had no de- 
sire of delay, nor any of excluding us from the 
treaty, since the greatest part of mose instruc- 
tions related to treating with me. That to 
convince me of the sincerity of his court re- 
specting us, he would acquaint me with one 
of his instructions, though perhaps the doing 
it now was premature, and therefore a little 
inconsistent with the character of a politician ; 
but he had that confidence in me, tiiat h(' 
should not hesitate to inform me (though he 
wished that at present it should go no farther,) 
he was instruct^ to acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of America, previous to the commence- 
ment of the treaty ; and he said, he could on- 
ly account for the omission of America in th<* 
power, by supposing that it was an old offici- 
al form, copieo from tliat dven to Mr. Stan- 
ley, when ne came over hither, before the 
last peace. Mr. Grenville added, that he had 
immediately, after his interview with M. de 
Vergennes, despatched a courier to London, 
and hoped that with his return the difficulty 
would be remov^. That he was perfectly 
assured, that their late success had made no 
change in the disposition of his court to peace; 
and &at he had more reason than M. de Ver- 
gennes to complain eff delay, since five days 
were spent, and he could scarce obtain a pass- 
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port finr his courier^ and then it was not to go 
and return by way of Calais, but to go by 
tend, which would occasion a delay of 5ve 
days longer. Mr. Grenville then spoke much 
of the high opinion the present ministry had 
of me, and their great esteem for me ; their 
desire of a perfect reconciliation between the 
two countries, and the firm and general belief 
in England, Uiat no man was so capable as 
myself of proposing the proper means of bring- 
ing about such a reconciliation ; adding, that 
if the old ministers had formerly been too lit- 
tle attentive to my counsels, the present were 
very differently disposed, and he hoped that 
in treating with them I would totally forget 
their precfecessors. The time has been, when 
such flattering language, from great men, 
might have made me vainer, ana had more 
effect on my conduct than it can at present, 
when I find myself so near the end or life, as 
to esteem alike all personal interests and con- 
cerns, except that of maintaining to the last, 
and the leaving behind me the tolerable good 
character I have hitherto supported. 

Mr. G. then discoursed of our resolution 
nat to treat without our allies. This, says he, 
can properly only relate to France, with whom 
you have a treaty ; that you have none with 
Spain : you have none with Holland ; if Spain 
and Holland, and even if France should in- 
sist on unreasonable terms of advantage to 
themselves, after you have obtained all you 
want, and are satisfied, can it be right that 
America should be dragged on in a war for 
their interest only 1 He stated this matter in 
various lights, and pressed it earnestly. I re- 
solved, from various reasons, to evade the 
discussion, therefore answered, that the in- 
tended treaty not being yet begun, it appear- 
ed unnecessary to enter at present into con- 
siderations of that kind. The preliminaries 
being once settled, and the treaty commenced, 
if any of the other powers should make ex- 
travagant demands on England, and insist on 
our continuing the war till those were com- 
plied with, it would then be time enough for 1 
us to consider what our obligations were, and 
how far they extended. The first thing ne- 
cessary was, for him to procure the full pow- 
ers ; the next, for us to assemble the plenipo- 
tentiaries of all the belligerent parties, and 
then propositions might be mutually made, re- 
ceived, considered, answered, or agreed to. 
In the mean time, I would just mention to him, 
that though we were under no obligations to 
Spain by treaty, we are under obligations of 
gratitude for the assistance she had a&rded us; 
and as Mr. Adams had some weeks since com- 
menced a treaty in Holland, the terms of 
which I was not yet acquaint^ with, I knew 
not but that we might have already some al- 
liance and oblimitions contracted there, and 
perhaps we ou^t however to have some con- 
sideration fi)r Holland, on this account, that I 


it was in vengeance, for the disposition shown 
by some of her people, to maJee a treaty of 
commerce with us, that England had declar- 
ed the war against her. He said, it would be 
hard upon fmgland if, having given reason- 
able satisfaction to one or or two of her ene- 
mies, she could not have peace with those, 
till she had complied with whatever the others 
might demand, however unreasonable ; for she 
might be obliged to pay for every article four- 
fold. I observed, that when she made her pro- 
positions, the more advantageous they were 
to each, the more it would be the interest of 
each to prevail with the others to accept of 
those oflfered to them. We then spoke of the 
reconciliation ; but his full power not being 
yet come, I chose to defer entering upon that 
subject at present. I told him I had thoughts 
of putting down in writing the particulars that 
I judged would conduce to that end, and of 
adding my reasons ; that this required a little 
time, and I had been hindered by accidents, 
which was true, for I had begun to write, but 
had postponed it on account of his defective 
power to treat ; but I promised to finish it as 
soon as possible. He pressed me earnestly todo 
it, and urging an expression of mine in a for- 
mer conversation, that there still remained 
roofs of good will in America towards Eng- 
land, which, if properly taken care of, mipht 
produce a reconciliation, had made a great im- 
pression on his mind, and given him infinite 
pleasure ; and he hoped I would not neglect 
furnishing him with the information of what 
would be necessary to nourish those roots ; 
and could assure me, that my advice would 
be greatly regarded. 

Mr. Grenville had shown me, at our last 
interview, a letter from the duke of Rich- 
mond, requesting him to pre\"ail with me for 
to disengage a captain M‘Leod of the artil- 
lery, from his parole, the duke’s brother, lord 
George Lennox, being appointed to the com- 
mand of Portsmouth, and desiring to have him 
as his aid-de-camp. 1 had promised to con- 
sider of it, and this morning I sent him the 
following letter : 

I “ Lord George Lennox. 

“Pa88Y, May .11. 1782. 

** Sir, — I do not find that 1 have any ex- 
press authority to absolve a parole, given by 
an English officer in America; but desirous 
of complying with the request of the duke of 
Richmond, as far as may be in my power, and 
bein^ confident that the congress will be pleas- 
ed with whatever may oblige a personage they 
so much respect, I do hereby consent that 
captain M’Leod serve in his military capa- 
city in England only, till the pleasure of con- 
gress is known, to whom I will write immedi- 
ately, and who, I make no doubt, will dis- 
cluurge him entirely. 

R FRANKLIN.” 
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America had been constantly befriended 
in parliament by the duke of Richmond, and I 
believed the congrees would not be displeased 
at this opportunity of obliging him; and that 
th^ would their approbation, supply the 
deficiency of my power; besides, I could not 
well refuse it, after what had passed between 
Mr. Laurens and me, and what 1 had pro- 
mised to do for the satisfaction of that gentle- 
man. 

Sunday, June the 2d, the marquis de la 
Fayette called and dined with me ; he is un- 
easy about the delay, as he cannot resolve 
concerning his voyage to America, till some 
certainty appears of their being a treaty, or no 
treaty. This day 1 wrote the following let- 
ter to i 

“ John Adams. 

“ Passv, June 2, 1792. 

“ Sir, — Since mine of May 8th, I have not 
had any thing material to communicate to 
your excellency. Mr. Grenville indeed ar- 
rived just after I despatched that letter, and I 
introduced him to M. de Vergennes; but his 
mission seems only a repetition of that by 
Mr. Oswald, the same declarations of the 
king of England’s sincere desire of peace, and 
willingness to treat of a general pacification j 
with all the powers at war, and to treat at 
Paris; which were answered by the same de- 
clarations of the good dispositions of their 
court, and that it could not treat without the 
concurrence of its alliea 1 omitted writing 
till something should be produced from a kind 
of agreement that M. de Vergennes would 
acquaint Spain and Holland of the overture, 
and that Mr. Grenville would write for full 
powers to treat, and make propositions, &c. 
nothing of importance being in the mean time 
to be transacted. 

“ Mr. Grenville accordingly despatched a 
messenger for London, who returned m about 
twelve day& Mr. G. called on me, after 
having been at Versailles, and acquainted me 
that he had received the favour, and had left 
a copy of it with M. de Vergennes, and that 
he was thereby authorized to treat with 
France and her allies. The next time I went 
to Versailles, I desired to .see that copy, and 
was surprised to find in it no mention of the 
allies of France or any one of them ; and on 
speaking with M. de Vergennes about it, I 
found he began to look upon the whole as a 
piece of artifice, to amuse us and gain time, 
since he had uniformly declared to every 
agent who had appeared here, viz. to Forth, 
C&wald, and Grenville, that the king would 
not treat without the concurrence of his al- 
lies ; and yet England had given a power to 
treat with Prance only ; which showed that 
she did not intend to treat at all, but meant 
to continue the war. I had not till yesterday, 
an opportunity of talking with Mr. Grenville 


on the subject, and exi^essing my wonder, af> 
ter what he told me, that there would be no 
mention made of our states in bis oommissioD : 
he could not explain this to my satislaction, 
but said, he believed the omission was occa- 
sioned by their copying an old commission 
given to Mr. Stanley at the last treaty of 
peace, for that he was sure the intention was, 
that he should treat with us, his instructions 
being fully to that purpose. I acquainted 
him that I thought a special commission was 
necessary, without which we could not treat 
with him. 1 imagine that there is a reluc- 
tance in their king to take this first step, as 
the giving such a commission would itself be 
a kind of acknowledgment of our independ- 
ence. The late success against count de 
Grasse, may also have given them hopes, that 
by delay and more successes they may make 
that acknowledgment and a peace less ne- 
cessary. 

“ Mr. Grenville has written to his court 
for further instructions, we shall see what the 
return of his courier will produce, a full 
power to treat with each of the powers at 
war against England does not appear. I 
imagine the negotiations will be broken off. 

“ Mr. G. in his conversations with me, in- 
sists much on our being under no enpige- 
ments not to make a peace without Holland. 
I have answered him that I know not but you 
may have entered into some, and that if these 
should be done, a general pacification made 
at the same time would be b^t for us all, and 
that I believe neither Holland nor we could 
be prevailed on to abandon our friends ; what 
happens farther shall be immediately com- 
municated. Be pleased to present my re- 
spects to Mr. Laurens, to whom I wrote some 
days since. Mr. Jay, 1 suppose, is on his 
way hither. B. FRANKLIN.” 

I On Monday, the third, Mr. Oswald came 
according to appointment, he told me he hail 
seen, and had conversations with lord Shel- 
burne, lord Rockingham, and Mr. Fox; that 
their desire of peace continued uniformly the 
same, though he thought some of them were 
a little too much elated with the late victoiy 
in the West Indies; and when observing his 
coolness, they asked him if he did not £ink 
it a very good thing. Yes, says he, if you do 
not rate it too high. He went on with the 
utmost frankness to tell me, that the peace 
was absolutely necessary for them ; that the 
nation had been foolishly involved in four 
wars, and would no longer be able to earn 
money to carry them on, so that if they con- 
tinued, it would be absolutely necessary for 
them to stop payment of the interest money 
in the funds, which would ruin their future 
credit He spoke of stopping on all sums 
above a thousand pounds, and continuing to 
pay on those below, because the great sums 
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beli^Od to the rich, who could better bear 
thd delay of their interest, and the smaller 
BpBS to poorer persons, who would be more 
hurt and make more clamour; and that the 
rich might be quieted by promising them in- 
terest upon their interests; all this looked as 
if the matter had been seriously thought on. 
Mr. Oswald has an air of great simplicity and 
honesty ; yet I could hardly take this to be 
merely a weak confession or their deplorable 
state ; and thought it might be rather intend- 
ed as a kind of intimidation, by showing us 
that they had still that resource in Sieir 
power, which he said would furnish five mil- 
lions a year; but he added, our enemies may 
now do what they please with us, they have 
the baU at their foot, was his expression ; and 
I hope they will show their moderation and 
their magnanimity : he then repeatedly men- 
tioned the great esteem the ministers had for 
me ; that they, with all the considerable peo- 
ple of England, looked towards, and depend- 
ed on me for the means of extricating the na- 
tion from its present desperate situation ; and 
that perhaps, no single man had ever in his 
hands an opportunity of doing so much good, 
as I had at this present time; with much 
more to that purpose. He thOn showed me 
a letter to him from lord Shelburne, partly I 
suppose that I might see his lordship's opi- 
nion of me, which, as it has some relation to 
the negotiation, is here inserted. He left it 
with me, requesting that I would communi- 
cate it to Mr. Walpole. 


Earl Shelburne to Mr. Oswald. 

“ Whitehall, May 21, 17®. 

“ Sir, — It has reached me that Mr. Wal- 
pole esteems himself much injured by your 
going to Paris, and that he conceives it was 
a measure of mine, intended to take the pre- 
sent negotiation with the court of France out 
of his hands, which he conceives to have been 
previously commenced through his channel, 
by Mr. Fox. I must desire that you will have 
the goodness to call upon Mr. Walpole, and 
explain to him distinctly, how very little 
foundation there is for so unjust a suspicion, 
as I knew of no such intercourse. Mr. Fox 
declares he considered what had passed be- 
tween him and Mr. Walpole of a mere pri- 
vate nature, not sufficiently material to men- 
tion to the king or the cabinet, and will write 
to Mr. Walpole to explain this distinctly to 
him. But if you find the least suspicion of 
this kind has reached Doctor Franklin or M. 
le compte de Vergennes, I desire this matter 
may be clearly explained to both. I have too 
much friendship for Doctor Franklm, and too 
much respect for the character of M. le compte 
de Vergennes, with which I am perfectly ac- 
quaint^, to be so indifierent to the good 


opinion of either, as to suffer them to believe 
me capable of an intrigue, when I have both 
professed and observed a direct opposite con- 
duct. In truth I hold it in such perfect con- 
tempt, that however proud I may be to serve 
the king in my present situation or in any 
other, and however anxious I may be to save 
my country, I should not hesitate a moment 
about retiring from any situation which requir- 
ed such services. But I must do the king 
the justice to say, that his majesty abhors 
them, and I need not tell you that is my fixed 
principle, that no country in any moment can 
be advantaged by them. 

“SHELBURNE." 

In speaking farther of the ministry’s opi- 
nion of the great service it might be in my 
power to render, Mr. Oswald said, he had 
told them in one of his conversations, that no- 
thing was to be expected of me but consist- 
ence, nothing unsuitable to my character or 
inconsistent with my duty. I did not ask 
him the particular occasion of his saying this, 
but thought it looked a little as if something 
inconsistent with my duty had been talked of 
or proposed. 

Mr. Oswald also gave me a copy of a pa- 
per written by lord Shelburne, to wit : 

Memorandums. 

“ 1st That I am ready to correspond more 
particularly with Doctor Franklin if wished. 

“2d. That the enabling act is passing, 
with the insertion of commissioners recom- 
mended by Mr. Oswald, and on our part com- 
missioners will be named, or any character 
given to Mr. Oswald which Doctor Franklin 
and he may judge conducive to a final settle- 
ment of things between Great Britain and 
America: which as Doctor Franklm very 
properly says, requires to be treated in a very 
different manner from the peace between 
Great Britain and France, who have been al- 
ways at enmity with each other. 

“ 3d. That an establishment for the loyal- 
ists must always be upon Mr. Oswald’s mind, 
as it is uppermost in lord Shelburne’s; be- 
sides other steps in their favour to influence 
the several states to agree to a fair restoration 
or compensation for whatever confiscations 
have taken place. 

“4th, To give lord Shelburne’s letters 
about Mr. Walpole to Doctor Franklin.’’ 

On perusing this paper, I recollected that 
a bill had been sometime since proposed in 
parliament, to enable his majesty to conclude 
a peace or truce with the revolted colonies in 
America, which I supposed to be the enabling 
bill mentioned, that had hitherto slept, and 
not having been passed, was perhaps the true 
reason why the colonies were not mentioned 
in Mr. Grenville’s commission ; Mr. Oswald 
thought it likely, and said that the words 
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“ insertion of commissioners recommended by 
Mr Oswald/ related to his advising an ex- 
T)re» mention in the bill of the commissioners 
appointed by congress to treat of peace, instead 
ofSe vague denomination of any person or 
persons^c. in the first draft of the bill as to 
the loyalists. I repeated what I had said to 
him, when first here, that their estates had 
been confiscated by the laws made in the 
particular states, where the delinquents had 
raided ; and not by any law of congress ; 
who indeed had no power either to make such 
laws or to repeal them, or to dispense with 
them, and therefore could give no power to 
their commissioners to treat for restoration 
for those people. That it was an afiair apper- 
taining to each state. That if there were 
justice in compensating them, it must be due 
from England rather than from America ; but 
in my opinion, England was not under any 
very great obligations to them, since it was by 
their misrepresentations and bad counsels, 
that she had been drawn into this miserable 
war; and that if an account was brought 
against us for their losses, we should more 
than balance it, by an account of the ravages 
they had committed all along the coasts ot 
America. Mr. Oswald agreed to the reason- 
ableness of all this, and said he had, before 
he came away, told the ministers that he 
thought no recompense to those people was 
to be expected from us ; that he had also, in 
consequence of our former conversation on 
that subject, given it as his opinion, that 
Canada should be given up to the United 
States, as it would prevent the occasion of 
future differences; and as the government 
of such a country was worth nothing, and of 
no importance if they could have there a free 
commerce; that the marquis of Rockingham 
and lord Shelburne, though they spoke re- 
servedly, did not seem very averse to it : but 
that Mr. Fox appeared to be startled at the 
proposition. He was, however, not without 
hopes, that it would be agreed to. 

We now come to another article of the 
note, viz. “ on our part commissioners will be 
named, or any character given to Mr. Os- 
wald, which Doctor Franklin and he may 
judge conducive to a final settlement of things 
between Great Britain and America,” This 
he said was left entirely to me, for he had no 
wdl in the a&ir. He did not desire to be 
farther concerned than to see it en train ; he 
had no personal views either of honour or 
profit He had now seen and conversed with 
Mr. Grenville ; thought him a very sensible 
young gentleman, and veiy capable of the 
business ; he did not therefore see any fur- 
ther occasion there was for himself; but if I 
thought otherwise, and conceived he might 
fiurther useful, he was content to giveliis 
time and service in any character or manner 
1 should think pn^r. I said his knowledge 


of America, where he had lived, and with 
every part of which and of its conunerce and 
circumstances he was well acquainted, made 
me think that in persuading the minls^ to 
things reasonable, relating to that country, 
he could speak or write with more weight 
than Mr. Grenville ; and therefore I wished 
him to continue in the service, and I ask^ 
him whether he would like to be joined in 
a general commission for treating with all the 
powers at war with England, or to have a 
special commission to himself for treating 
with America only. He said he did not 
choose to be concerned in treating with the 
foreign power^ for he was not sufficiently a 
master of their affairs or of the French lan- 
guage, which probably would be used in treat- 
ing; if therefore he accepted of any com- 
mission it should be that of treating witli 
America. I told him I would write to lord 
Shelburne on the subject; but Mr. Grenvil'*.* 
having some time since despatched a courici , 
partly on account of the commission, who 
was not yet returned, I thought it well to 
wait a few days, till we could see what an- 
swer he would bring or what measures were 
taken : this he approved of. The truth is, 
he appears so good and so reasonable a man, 
that though I have no objection to Mr. Gren- 
ville, I should be loth to loose Mr. Oswald. 
He seems to have nothing at heart but the 
good of mankind, and putting a stop to mis- 
chief; the other, a young statesman, may be 
supposed to ha ve naturally a little ambition 
of recommending himself as an able negotia- 
tor. In the afternoon, Mr. Boeris, of Holland, 
called on me, and acquainted me that an an- 
swer had not been given to the last memorial 
from Russia, relating to the mediation ; but 
It was thought that it would be in respectful 
terms to thank her imperial majesty for her 
kind offers, and to represent tlie propriety of 
their connexion with France, in endeavouring 
to obtain a general peace, and that they con- 
ceived it would be still more glorious for her 
majesty to employ her influence in procuring 
a general than a particular pacification. Mr. 
Bc^ris further informed me, that they were 
not well satisfied in Holland with the conduct 
of the Russian court, and suspected views of 
continuing the war for particular purposes. 

Tuesday, June 4. I received another 
packet from Mr. Hartley. It consisted of du- 
plicates of the former letters and papers al- 
ready inserted, and contained nothing new, 
but the following letter from colonel Hartley, 
his brother.* 

Wednesday, June the 5th. Mr. Oswald 
called again to acquaint me, that lord Corn- 
wallis, being very anxious to be discharged 
from his Mrole as mxm as possible, had sent 
a major Ross hitherto to solicit it, supposing 

* Tbif psper it mittiiif . 
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Mr. Laurens might be here with me. Mr. which the circumstances may bind America 
Oewald told me what I did not hear before, to France. 

tllat Mr. Laurens while prisoner in the Tower, “The second article says, the meaning 
had proposed obtaining the discharge of lord and direct end of the alliance is, to en^re 
Cornwallis in exchange for himself and had the freedom and independence of America, 
promised to use his utmost endeavours to that Surely then, when freedom and independence 
purpose, in case he was set at liberty, not is allowed by Britain, America may, or may 
doubting of his success. I communicated to not, as she chooses, put an end to the present 
Mr. Oswald what had already passed between war between England and America, and leave 
Mr. Laurens and me, respecting lord Corn- France to war on through all her mad pro- 
wallis, which appears in the preceding let- ^cts of reducing the power and greatness of 
ters, and told him I should have made less England, while America feels herself pos- 
difficulty about the discharge of his parole, if sessed of what she wishes. 

Mr. Laurens had informed me of his being “ By the 8th article of the treaty, neither 
set at liberty, in consequence of such an offer France nor America can conclude peace 
and promise; and I wished him to state this without the assent of the other, and they en- 
in a letter to me, that it might appear for my gap not to lay down toeir arms, until the 
justification, in what I might with Mr. Laurens independence of America is acknowledged, 
do in the affair ; and that he would procure but this article does not exclude America 
for me, from major Ross, a copy of the parole, from entering into a separate treaty for peace 
that I might be better acquainted with the with England, and evinces more strongly than 
nature of it He accordingly in the after- the former articles, that America may enter 
noon sent me the following letter,* to which into a separate treaty with England, when she 
I wrote this answer.* is convinced that England has insured to her 

Friday, June 7. Major Ross called on all that she can reasonably asky I conjec- 
me, and thanked me for the favourable in- ture that this must be an extract from a let- 
tention I had expressed in my letter to Mr. ter of Mr. Grenville, but it carries an appear- 
Oswald respecting lord Cornwallis, and to ance as if he and I had agreed in these ima- 
assure me his lordship would for ever re- ginary discourses of America’s being at liber- 
member it with gratitude, &c. I told him it ty to make peace without France, &c, Where- 
was our duty to alleviate as much os we as my whole discourse in the strongest terms 
could the calamities of war; that I expected declared our determinations to the contrary, 
letters from Mr. Laurens, relating to the and the impossibility of our acting not only 
affair, after the receipt of which I would im- contrary to the trea^, but the duties of grati- 
rnediately complete it; or if! did not hear tude€nd honour, of which nothing is men- 
from Mr. L I would speak to the marquis de tioned. This young negotiator seems to va- 
la Fayette, get his approbation, and finish it lue himselfon having obtained from me a copy 
without further waiting. of the treaty ; I gave it to him freely at his 

Saturday, June 8. f received some news- requ^t, it not being so much a secret as he 
papers from England, in one of which is the imagined, having been printed first in all the 
following paragraph : American papers soon after it was made ; 

„ ^ X 1 London in Almon’s Remembrancer, 

hxtractfrom the London Evening Post of which I wonder he did not know; and after- 
May 30, 1782. wards in a collection of the American Con- 

“If reports on the spot speak truth, Mr. stitutions published by order of congress. As 
Grenville in his first visit to Doctor Franklin, ®“ch imperfect accounts of our conversations 
gained a considerable point of information os way into the English papers, I must 

to the powers America had retained for treat- to this gentleman of its impropriety, 

mg with Great Britain, in case her . Sunday, June 9. Doctor Bancroft being 

claims or demands were granted. intimately acquainted with Mr. Walpole, 1 

“ The treaty of February 6, 1778, was ^ye him lord Shelburne’s letter to 

made the basis of this conversation, and by Mr. Oswald, requesting he would communicate 
the spirit and meaning of this treaty, there is to that gentleman. Doctm* Bancroft said 
no obligation on America not to treat sepa- it was believed both Russia and the emperor 
rately for peace, after she is assured England wished the continuance of the war, and aimed 
will grant her independence and a free com- procuring for England a peace with Hol- 
merce with all the world. that England might be belter able to 

« The first article of that treaty engages continue it against France and Spain. 

America and France to be bound to each The marquis de la Fayette having pro- 
(^her, as long as circumstances may require ; posed to call on me Unlay, I kept teck the 
therefore the granting America w that she discharge of lord Cornwallis, which was 
asks of England, is breaking the bond by written and ready, desiring to have his ap- 
probation to it, as be had in a firmer conver- 
satkii advised it He did not come, but late 


* These papers are miMinf. 
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in the evening, sent me a note acquainting me 
that he had l^n prevented from accompany- 
ing the grand duke (afterwards the emperor 
Paul, then at Paris under the title of the 
count de Nord,) to the review, but would 
breakfast with me to-morrow morning. 

This day I received a letter from Mr. 
Dana, dated St Petersburgh, April 29th, in 
which is the following passage: “We yes- 
terday received the news that the states-ge- 
neral had on the 9th of this month (N. S.) ac- 
knowledged the independence of the United 
States ; this event gave a shock here, and 
is not well received, as they at least profess 
to have flattered themselves, that the media- 
tion would have prevented it, and otherwise 
brought on a partial peace between Britain 
and Holland. This resentment, I believe, 
will not be productive of any ill consequences 
to the Dutch republic.” 

It is true, that while the war continues, 
Russia feels a greater demand for the naval 
stores, and sells perhaps at a higher price. 
But is it possible, that for such petty interests, 
mankind can wish to see their neighbours de- 
stroy each other, or has the prmect lately 
talked of some foundation, that Kussia and 
the emperor intend driving the Turks out of 
Europe ; and do they therefore wish to see 
France and England so weakened, as to be 
unable to assist those people ? 

Monday, June 10, the marquis de la Fay- 
ette did not come till between eleven and 
twelve. He brought with him major Ross. 
After breakfast he told me, (major Ross being 
gone into another room) that he had seen Mr. 
Grenville lately, who asked him when he 
should go to America : that he had answer- 
ed, I have staid here longer than I would other- 
wise have done, that I might see whether 
we should have peace or war, but as I see 
that the expectation of p^ce is a joke, and 
that you only amuse us without any real in- 
tention of treating, I think to stay no longer, 
hut set out in a few days. On which Mr. 
Grenville assured him, that it was no joke, 
that they were very sincere in their proposal 
of treating, and that four or five days would 
convince the marquis of it The marquis 
then spoke to me about a request of major 
Ross’s in behalf of himself, lord Chewton, a 
lieutenant-colonel, and lieutenant Haldane, 
who were aid-de-camps to lord Cornwallis, 
that they too might be set at liberty with him. 

I told the marquis he was better acquainted 
with the custom in such cases than I, and 
being himself one of the generals to whom 
their parole bad been given, he had more 
right to diroharge it than I hlwi, and that if 
he n^ed it a thing proper to be done, I wish- 
ed him to do it ; he went into the bureau, say- 
ing, he woidd write something, which he ac- 
cordix^ly did ; but it was not as I expected, 
a discnaige that he was to siim, it was finr me 
VOC.L...38 43 


to sign. And the major not liking that which 
I had drawn for lord Cornwailis, because 
there was a clause in it reserving to congress 
the approbation or disallowance of my act, 
went away without taking it. Upon which I 
the next morning, wrote the following ; 

“ Mr. Oswald. 

“ Jiinc 11, 17B2 

“ Sir, — 1 did intend to have waited on you 
this morning to inquire after your health, and 
deliver the enclosed paper, relating to the pa- 
role of lord Cornwallis, but being obliged to 
go to Versailles, I must postpone my visit till 
to-morrow. I do not conceive that I have any 
authority in virtue of my office here, to ab- 
solve that parole in any degree. I have tliere- 
fore endeavoured to found it as well as I could, 
on the express power given me by congress to 
exchange general Burgoyne for Mr. Laurens. 
A reservation is made of confirmation or dis- 
approbation by congress, not from any desire 
in me to restrain th^e entire liberty of that ge- 
neral ; but because I think it decent, and my 
duty to make such reservation, and that I 
might not otherwise be blamed as assuming a 
power not given me, if I undertook to dis- 
charge absolutely a parole given to congress 
without any authority from them for so doing. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 

I have received no answer from Mr. Lau- 
rens. 

The following is the paper mentioned in 
the above letters : 

“ I did not well comprehend the major’s 
conduct in refusing this paper. He was come 
express from London to solicit a discharge of 
lord Cornwallis’s parole. He had said that 
his lordship was very anxious to obtain that 
discharge, being unhappy in his present situ- 
ation. One of his objections to it was, that 
his lordship, with such a limited discharge of 
his parole, could not enter into foreign ser- 
vice. He declared that it was not his lord- 
ship’s intention to return to America, yet he 
would not accept the paper, unles.s the reser- 
vation was omitted. I did not choose to make 
the alteration, and so he left it not well pleas- 
ed with me.” 

This day, Tuesday, June 11th, I was at 
Versailles, and had a good deal of converea^ 
tion with M. de Rayneval, secretary to the 
council. I showed him the letter I had re- 
ceived, by Mr. Oswald, from lord Shelburne, 
and related aU the consequent conversation 
I had with Mr. Oswald. I related to him also 
the conversation I had with Mr. Grenville. 
We concluded that the reason of his courier’s 
not being returned, might be the formalities 
occasion^ delay in passing the enabling bill. 

I went down with him to the cabinet of M. 
de Vergennes, where all was repeated and 
explains. That minister seemed now to be 
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•lOKMrt; persuaded, that the Eofflish court was 
luicere in its declarations of l^ing desirous 
peace. We spoke of all its attempts to 
separate us, and of the prudence of our being 
toother and treating in concert I made one 
remark, that as they had shown so strong a 
desire of disuniting us, by large offers to each 
particular power, plainly in the view of deal- 
ing more advantageously with the rest, and 
had reluctantly agreed to make a general 
treaty, it was possible that, after making a 
peace ivith all, they might pick out one of us 
to make war with separately. Against which 
prmect I thought it would not be amiss if, 
before the treaties of peace were signed, we 
who were at war against England should en- 
ter into another treaty, engaging ourselves, 
that in such case we should agam make it a 
common cause, and renew the general war, 
which he seemed to approve of He read 
lord Shelburne's letter, relating to Mr. Wal- 
pole, said that gentleman had attempted to 
open a negotiation through the marquis de 
CJastries, who had told him ne was come to the 
wrong house, and should go to M. de Vergen- 
nes ; but he never appearSl. That he was an 
intriguer, knew many people about the court, 
and was accustomed to manage his afiairs by 
hidden, round-about ways ; but, says he, when 
people have any thing to propose, that relates 
to my employment, I think they should come 
directly to me ; my cabinet is the place where 
such afiairs are to be treated of On the 
whole, he seemed rather pleased that Mr. 
Walpole had not come to him, appearing not 
to like him. 1 learnt that Mr. Jay had taken 
leave the 7th passed, of the Spanish ministers, 
in order to come hither, so that he may be 
daily expected ; but I hear nothing of Mr. 
Laurens or Mr. Adams. 

Wednesday, June 12. I visited Mr. Os- 
wald this morning, he said he had received 
the p^r I had sent him, relating to the pa- 
role 01 lord Cornwallis, and had, by convers- 
ing with major Ross, convinced him of his er- 
ror in refusing it That he saw I had done 
every thing that could be fairly desired of 
me, and said every thing in the paper that 
could give weight to the temporary discharge, 
and tend to prevail with the congress to con- 
firm and complete it Major R^ coming in 
made an apology for not having accepted it at 
first, declared his perfect aatisnction with it, 
and said he was sure lord Cornwallis would 
be very sensible of the fiivour. He then men- 
tioned the custom among military people, 
that in discharging the pi^e of a general, 
that of his aids was discnarged at the same 
time. I answered, that I was a stranger to 
the customs at the army ; that 1 had made the 
moiA of the authority 1 had for exchanging 
general Burgoyne, by extending it as a founda- 
tion lor the exchange of lord Conwallis; but 
that I had no ahidow of authority for going 


fiuther ; that the marquis de la Fayette hav- 
ing been present when the parole was given, 
and one of the generals who received i^ was 
I thought more competent to the discharge of 
it than myself, and I could do nothing in it 
He went then to the marauis, who in the ^ 
temoon sent me the dran of a limited dis- 
cWge which he should sign, but r^ested 
my approbation of it I made no difficulty, 
though I observed he had put into it, that 
it was by my advice. He appears very pru- 
dently cautious of doing any thing that may 
seem assuming a power that he is not vested 
with. 

Friday the 14th. Mr. Boeris called again, 
wishing to know if Mr. Grenville’s courier 
was returned, and whether the treaty was 
likely to go on. I could give him no inform- 
ation. He told me that it was intended in 
Holland, in answer to the last Russian merno- 
rial, to say that they could not now enter in- 
to a particular treaty with England ; that they 
thought it more glorious for her imperial ma- 
jesty to be the mediatrix in a general treaty, 
and wished her to name the place. I said to 
him, as you tell me that their high mighti- 
nesses are not well satisfied wiui Russia, 
and had rather avoid her mediation, would it 
not be better to omit tlie proposition, at least, 
of her naming the place, especially as Franck, 
and England, ana America, have already 
agreed to treat at Paris. He replied, it 
might be better ; but, says he, we have no 
politicians among ua I advised him then to 
write, and get that omitted, as I understood 
it would be a week before the answer wm 
concluded on. He did not seem to think his 
writing would be of much importance. I 
have observed that his colleague, Mr. Van- 
dcrpiene, has a greater opinion, by far, of his 
own influence and consequence. 

Saturday, 15th instant, Mr. Oswald came 
out to breakfast witli me. We afterwards 
took a walk in the garden, when he told me 
that Mr. Grenville’s courier returned last 
night, that he received by him a letter from 
Mrs. Oswald, but not a line from the minis- 
tiy ; nor had he heard a word from them since 
his arrival, nor had he heard of any news 
brought by the courier. That he should 
have gone to see Mr. Grenville this morning, 
but Im omitted it, that gentleman being sub- 
let to rooming head-aches, which prevented 
his rising so early. I said 1 supposed he 
would go to Versailles, and call on me on his 
return. We had a little farther discourse, 
having no new subject 

Mr. Osv^ld left me about noon ; and soon 
after Mr. Grenville came, and acquainted 
me with the return of his courier, and that 
he had brought the full powers : that he, Mr. 
G. bad been at Venailles, and left a copy 
with IL de Vergennes: that the instrument 
was in the same terms with the ftnntf i ex- 
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cept that after the power to treat with the 
Jun^ of France, or his ministers, there was an 
addition of words, importing a power to treat 
with the ministers of any other prince or 
state, whom it might concern: that M. de 
Vergennes had at first objected to these gre- 
nend words, as not beings particular enough ; 
but said, he would lay it before the king, and 
communicate it to the ministers of the belli- 
gerent powers, and that Mr. Grenville should 
hear from him on Monday. Mr. Grenville 
added, that he had furtlier informed M. de 
Vergennes of his being now instructed to 
make a proposition, as a basis for the intend- 
ed treaty, to wit, the peace of 1763. That 
the proposition intended to be made, under 
his first powers, not being then received, was 
now changed ; and instead of proposing to al- 
low the independence of America, on condition 
of England’s being put in the situation she 
was in at the peace of 1763, he was now au- 
thorized to declare the independence of Ame- 
rica, previous to the treaty, as a voluntary 
act, and to propose separately as a basis, the 
treaty of ’63. This also M. de Vergennes 
undertook to lay before the king, and commu- 
nicate to me. Mr. Grenville then said to me, 
he hoped all diflSculties were now removed, 
and that we might proceed in the g^ood work. 
I asked him if the enabling bill was passed. 
He said no ; it had passed the commons, and 
had been once read m the house of lords, but 
was not yet completed. 1 remarked, that tho 
usual time approached for prorogation of par- 
liament, and possibly this business might he 
omitted. He said, that there was no danger 
of that, the parliament would not rise this 
year till the middle of July. The India af- 
fairs had put back other business which must 
be done, and would require a prolongation of 
the session until that time. I then observed 
to him, that though w’e Americans considered 
ourselves as a distinct independent power or 
state; yet as the British government had al- 
ways hitherto affected to consider us only as 
rebellious subjects, and as the enabling act was 
not yet passed, I did not think it could be 
fairly supposed that his court intended, by the 
general words, any other province or state, 
to include a people whom they did not allow 
to be a state ; and that therefore I doubted 
the sufficiency of his power as to treating 
with America, though it might be good as to 
Spain and Holland. He replied, that he him- 
self had no doubt of the sufficiency of his 
power, and was willing to act upon it. I 
then desired to have a copy of the power, 
which he accordingly promised me. He 
would have entered into conversation on the 
topic of reconciliation; but I chose still to 
wave it till 1 should find the negotiation 
more certainly commenced: and I showed 
him the London paper, containing the article 
above transcribe^ that he might see how our 


conversations were misrepresented, and how 
hazardous it must be for me to make any propo- 
sitions of the kind at present. He seemed to 
treat the newroaper lightly, as of no conse- 
(juence. But I observ^, Uiat when he had 
finished the readinff of tlie article, he turned 
to the beginning of the paper to see the date, 
which made me suspect tliat he doubted whe- 
ther it might not have taken its rise fVom 
some of his letters. When he left me, I went 
to dine with M. de Chaumont, who had in- 
vited me to meet there Mr. Walpole at his 
request. We shook hands; it woa near two 
years since we liad seen each other. Then 
stepping aside, he thanked me for having 
communicated to him lord Shelburne’s letter 
to Mr. Oswald ; thought it odd that Mr. O. 
himself had not spoke to him about it; said 
he had received a letter from Mr. Fox upon 
the affair of St Eustatia, in which there were 
some general words expressing a desire of 
peace ; that he had mentioned this to M. le 
marquis de Castries, who had referred him 
to M. de Vergennes, but he did not think 
it a sufficient authority for him to go to that 
minister. It was known that he had business 
with the minister of the marine on the other 
affair, and therefore his going to him was not 
taken notice of; but if he had gone to M. de 
Vergennes, minister of foreign affairs, it would 
have occasioned speculatioit, and mucrz uis- 
course ; that he had therefore avoided it till 
he should be authorized, and had written ac- 
cordingly to Mr. Fox ; but that in the mean 
time Mr. Oswald had been chosen, on the sup- 
position that he (Mr. Walpole) and I were at 
variance. He spoke of Mr. Oswald as an odd 
kind of a man ; but tliat indeed his nation 
were generally odd jieople, &c. We dined 
pleasantly together with the family, and port- 
ed agreeably, witliout entering into any par- 
ticulars of the business. Count D’Estaing 
was at this dinner, and 1 met him again at 
Madame Brillon’s. 

There is at nresent, among the people, 
much censure of count de Grasse’s conduct, 
and a general wish that count D’Estaing had 
the command in America. I avoided med- 
dling or even speaking on the subject, as im- 
proper for me, though I much esteem that 
commander. 

Sunday 16th. I heard nothing from Ver- 
sailles ; I received a letter from Mr. Adams, 
acquainting me that he Iwd drawn upon me 
for a quarter’s salary, which he hoped would 
be the last, as he now found himself in a way 
of getting some money there, though not 
much. But he says not a word in answer to 
my late letters on public affitirs, nor have I 
had any line from Mr. Laurens, which I won- 
der at. I received also a letter from Mr. 
Carmichael, dated June 5th, at Madrid. He 
speaks of Mr. Jay being on his journey, and 
supposes he would be with me before that 
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letter, so that I may expect him daily. We 
have taken lodging* for him at Paris. 

Monday 17th. I received a letter from 
Mr. Hodgson, acquainting me that the Ame- 
rican prisoners at Portsmouth, to the number 
of 330, were all embarked on board the trans- 
ports ; that each had received twenty shillings 
worth of necessaries at the expense of go- 
vernment, and went on board in good humour. 
That contrary winds have prevented the 
transports arriving in time at Plymouth; but 
that the whole number was there, of our own 
people, amounting to 700, which with those 
arrived from Ireland, would soon be on their 
way home. In the evening the marquis de 
la Fayette came to see me, and said he had 
seen M. de Vergennes, who was satisfied 
with Mr. Grenville’s jiowers. He asked me 
what I thought of them, and I told him what 
I had said to Mr. Grenville of the imperfec- 
tion with respect to us. He agreed in opi- 
nion with me : I let him know that I propos- 
ed waiting on M. de Vergennes to-morrow. 
He said he had signed the paper relating to 
major Ross’s parole, and hoped congress would 
not take it amiss; and added, that in conver- 
sation with the major, he had asked him why 
England was so backward to make proposi- 
tions ? “ We are afraid,” says the major, “of 
offering you more than you expect or desire.” 

I find myself in some perplexity with regard 
to these two negotiators. Mr. Oswald ap- 
ears to have been the choice of lord Shel- 
ume, Mr. Grenville that of Mr. secretary 
Fox. Lord Shelburne is said to have lately 
acquired much of the king’s contidence: Mr. 
Fox calls himself the minister of the people; 
and it is certain, that his popularity is lately | 
much increased. Lord Shelburne seems to 
wish to have the rnanageinent of the treaty ; 
Mr. Fox seems to think it in his department. I 
hear that the understanding between these mi- 
nisters is not quite perfect. Mr. Grenville is 
clear, and seems to feel reason as readily as Mr. 
O., though not so readily to own it; Mr. Os- 
wald appears quite plain and sincere. I some- 
times a little doubt Mr. Grenville and Mr. Os- 
wald. The old man seems to have now no 
other desire, but that of being useful in doing 
go^. Mr. Grenville, a young man, naturally 
desirous of acquiring reputation, seems to aim 
at that of being an able negotiator : Oswald 
does not solicit to have any share in the bu- 
siness, but submitting the matter to lord S. 
and me, expresses only his willingness to 
serve, if we think he may be useful ; and is 
equally willing to be excused, if we judge 
there is no occasion for him. Grenviue 
seems to think the whole negotiation com- 
mitted to him, and to have no idea of Oswald’s 
being concerned in it ; and is therefore wil- 
ling to extend the expressions in his commis- 
sion, so as to make them comprehend Ame- 
rica, and this beyond what I think they will 


bear. I imagine we might go on very wdl 
with either of them, though I should rather 
prefer Oswald, but I appr^end difficulties, if 
they are both employed, especially if there is 
any misunderstanding between their princi- 
pals. I must, however, write to lord S., pro- 
posing something, in cons^uence of his offer 
of vesting Mr. Oswald with any commission 
that gentleman and 1 should think proper. 

Tuesday the 18th. I found myself much in- 
disposed with a sudden and violent cold, at- 
tended with a feverishness and head-ache. I 
imagined it to be an eftect of the influenza, 
a disorder now raging in various parts of Eu- 
rope. This prevented my going to V ersailles. 

Thursday 20th. Weather excessively hot, 
and my disorder continues, but is lessen^, the 
head-ache having left me. I am however yet 
able to go to Versailles. 

Friday 2l8t I received the following 
note : 

The marquis de la Fayette to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Versailles, Thursday morning, June 20, 1782 

“My dear Sir, — Agreeable to your de- 
sire, I have waited on count de Vergennes, 
and said to him what I had in command from 
your excellency. He intends taking the 
king’s orders this morning, and expects he 
will be able to propose Mr. Grenville a meet- 
ing for to-morrow ; when he will have time 
to explain himself respecting France and her 
allies, that he may make an official commu- 
nication both to the king and the allied mi- 
nisters; what count de Vergennes can make 
out of this conversation will be communicat- 
ed by him to your excellency, in case you 
are able to come. In the other case I shall 
wait upon you to-morrow evening with every 
information I can collect. 

“ LA FAYETTE.” 

In the evening, the marquis called on me, 
and acquainted me, that Mr. Grenville had 
been with count de Vergennes, but could not 
inform me what had passed. 

Saturday, 22d. Messieurs Oswald and 
Whiteford came and breakfasted with me. 
Mr. O. had received two letters or instruc- 
tions : I told him I would write to lord Shel- 
burne respecting him, and call on him on 
Monday morning to breakfiist, and show him 
what I proposed to write, that it might re- 
ceive such alterations as he might judge pro- 
per. 

Sunday 23d. In the afternoon Mr. Jay ar- 
rived, to my great satisfaction. I proposed 
going with him the next morning to Versi^es, 
and presenting him to Vergennes. He in- 
form^ me that the Spanish minister had been 
much struck with the news from England, re- 
specting the resolutions of parliament to dis- 
continue the war in America, &c. and that 
' they had since been extremely civil to him, 
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and be understood intended to send instruc- 
tions to their ambassador at this court to make 
the lonff-talked-of treaty with him here. 

Monday 24th. Wrote a note of excuse 
to Mr. Oswald, promising to wait on him on 
Wednesday, and went with Mr. Jay to Ver- 
sailles. M. de Vergennes acquaint^ us, that 
he had given to Mr. Grenville the answer to 
his propositions, who had immediately des- 
patched it to his court He read it to us, and 
I shall endeavour to obtain a copy of it M. 
de Vergennes informed us that a frigate was 
about to be despatched for America, by which 
we might write ; and that the courier, who 
was to carry down the despatches, would set 
off on Wednesday morning. We concluded 
to omit coming to court on Tuesday, in order 
to prepare our letters. M. de Vergennes ap- 
peared to have some doubts about the since- 
rity of the British court, and the bon foi of Mr. 
Grenville ; but said the return of Mr. J.’s cou- 
rier might give light I wrote to Mr. secre- 
tary Livingston and Mr. Morris. 

Wednesday, 26th. I sent away my letters, 
and went to see Mr. Oswald. I showed him the 
draft of a letter I had addressed to him, instead 
of lord S., respecting the commission or public 
character he might hereafter be vested with. 
This draft was founded on lord Shelburne’s 
memorandum, which Mr. Oswald had shown 
to me ; and his letter was intended to be com- 
municated bv him to lord Shelburne. Mr. 
Oswald liked the mode, but rather chose that 
no mention should be made of his having 
showed me lord S.’s memorandum, though he 
thought they were given him for that purpose. 

I struck that part out, and new-modeled the 
letter which I sent him next day as follows : 

“ R. Oswald. 

‘ Passy, June — , 1782. 

“ Sir, — The opinion I have of your candour, 
probity, good unaerstanding, and good-will to 
both countries, made me hope that you would 
have been vested with the character of pleni- 
potentiary, to treat with those from America. 
When Mr. Grenville produced his first com- 
mission, which was only to treat with France, 

I did imagine that the other, to treat with us, 
was reserved for you, and kept back only till 
the enacting clause should be passed. Mr. 
Grenville has demanded a second commission, 
which, as he informs me, has additional words, 
impowering him to treat with the ministers 
of any other prince or state whom it may con- 
cern — and he seems to understand that those 
^neral words comprehended the United 
States of America. There may be no doubt 
that they comprehend Spain and Holland ; but 
as there exist various public acts, by which 
the government of Britain denies us to be 
states, and none in which they acknowledge 
us to be such ; it seems h^dly clear, that we | 
shotlld be intended at the time that commis- 
48* 


m 

sion was given, the enabling act not being 
then passed. So that though 1 can have no 
objection to Mr. Grenville, nor a right to make 
it if I had any ; yet, as your long residence in 
America has given you a knowledge of that 
country, its people, circumstance^ £c. which, 
added to your experience in business, may be 
useful to both sides in facilitating and expedi- 
ting the negotiations, I cannot but hope that 
it is still intended to vest you with the cha- 
racter above-mentioned, respecting the treaty 
with America, either separately, or in con- 
junction with Mr. Grenville, as to the wisdom 
of your ministers may seem best. Be it as it 
may, I beg you to accept this line as a testi- 
mony of the sincere esteem and respect witli 
which, &c. B. FRANKLIN.” 

Friday, 28th June, M. de Rayneval called 
on me, and acquainted me that the ministers 
had received intelligence from England, that 
besides the orders given to general Carleton, 
to propose terms of re-union to America, art- 
ful emissaries* were sent over to go through 
the country and stir up the people to call on 
the confess to accept those terms, they be- 
ingsimilar to those settling witli Ireland. That 
it would therefore be well for Mr. Jay and me 
to unite and caution congress against these 
practices. He said M. de Vergennes wished 
to know wliat I had written respecting the ne- 
gotiation, as it would be well for us to hold 
pretty near the same language. I told him I 
did not apprehend the least danger that such 
emissaries would meet with success, or that 
the congress would make any treaty with 
general Carleton; that I would, however, 
write as he desired, and Mr. Jay coming in 
promised the same. He said the courier would 
go to-morrow. I accordingly wrote to Mr. 
secretary Livingston. 

M. de Raync'val (who is secretary to the 
council of state) calling again in tlic evening, 

I gave him copies of the three preceding let- 
ters to peruse and show to M. de Vergenne.s, 
to convince him we had no underhand deal- 
ings there. I own I had at the same time 
another view in it, which was that they should 
see I had been ordered to demand further 
aids, and had forborne to make the demands, 
with my reasons, hoping, that if they possibly 
could help us to some money, they might be 
induced to do it. I had never made any visit 
to the count d’Aranda, the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, for reasons before mentioned. M. de Ray- 
neval told Mr. Jay and me tins morning, that 
it would be well for us to wait on him; and 
he had authority to assure us we should be 

* It appears from the jonrnal of Mr Jay, that Uie uf- 
terwards much celebrated sir William Joiiea waa con- 
sidered as enn'aged by the British government to pro- 
to America, for the purposes here e.Tpressed ; asd 
bad proceeded on hia way to Paris, where he Urriod a 
short time : but was recalled, and the project abandoned. 
—kmTOB. 
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well received. We accordingly concluded to 
waLit on his excellency the next morning. 

Saturday, June 29th. We went together 
to the Spanish ambassador, who received us 
with civility and politeness. He spoke with 
Mr. Jav on the subject of the treaty they were 
to make together, and mentioned, in gene- 
ral, as a principle, that the two powers should 
consider each other’s conveniency, and ac- 
commodate and compensate each other as 
well as they could. That an e.xact compen- 
sation might perhaps not be possible; but 
should be approached as nearly as the nature 
of things would admit. Thus, says he, “ if 
there is a certain thing which would be con- 
venient to each of us, out more convenient to 
one than to the other, it should be given to 
the one to whom it would be the most con- 
venient, and compensation be made by giving 
another thing to the other for the same rea- 
son.” I suppose he had in view something re- 
lating to boundaries or territories, because he 
added, “ we will sit down together with maps 
in our hands, and by that means shall see our 
way more clearly.” I learnt from him, that 
the expedition against Providence had failed, 
but no advice was yet received of its success. 
At our going out he took pains himself to 
open the folding doors for us, which is a high 
compliment here, and told us he would return 
our visit {rendre son devoir) and then fix a 
day with us for dining with him. I dined with 
Mr. Jay and a company of Americans at his 
lodging. 

Sunday, July 1. Mr. Grenville called on me. 


CORRESPONDENCE, PRIVATE AND 
POLITICAL—^onfinwed. 


R. R. Livingston to Dr. Franklin. 

“ ri{ii.\uKLPHiA, Jan 3. 1783 
“ Sir, — I was honoured with your letter by 
the Danae. 1 congratulate you upon the pro- 
mising state of our negotiations, since peace 
begins to be no less desirable here than else- 
where. 

“ But I will not enter into that subject at 
present, as I mean to write very fully, both 
to Mr. Jay and to you, by Mr. Jefferson, who 
will sail in company with this frigate, in the 
Romulus, a ship of forty-four guns. Lest, 
however, any accident should happen to pre- 
vent his arriving as soon as the Emerald, 1 
enclose a resolution of congress, which was 
suggested by the proposition you mention to 
have been made to Mr. Oswald, on the sub- 
ject of commerce. For my own port, I pre- 
sume that it is already included in your pro- 
positions, but as we fiave yet been favoured 
only with that short note of them, which has 
been transmitted by you, we can form no ac- 


curate judgment on the subject You can 
hardly conceive the embarrassments that the 
want of more minute details subjects us to. 

“ You will learn from the count Rocham- 
beau, that the French army sailed on the 24th 
ult. Perhaps it were to be wished they had 
remained here, at least till New York and 
Charleston were evacuated, or rather till the 
peace. Congress have, however, given them 
a good word at parting, as you will see by the 
enclosed resolves. Not being consulted, they 
could interpose no objections to their depart- 
ure, though they were not without many 
reasons for wishing to detain them. 

“Our finances are still in great distress. 
If the war continues, a foreign loan, in addi- 
tion to those already received, will be essen- 
tial. A plan for ascertaining what shall be 
called contingent expenses, is under the con- 
sideration of congress, as well as the objec- 
tions you have stated with respect to the 
mode of paying salaries, which will, I be- 
lieve, be altered. The allowance to Mr. 
Franklin has been confirmed, and your mo- 
deration and his upon this point, have done 
you both honour in the opinion of congress. 

»R. R. UVINGSTON.” 


The same, 

“ Philadelphia, Jan 6, 1783 

“ Sir, — I have before me your letters of the 
25th and 29th of June, 12th of August, 3d 
and 26th of September, and 14th of October 
last. Several matters contained in them 
have already been answered, and some others 
I am unable to reply to, till congress have 
decided on such propositions as I have sub- 
mitted to their consiueration. 

“ The convention relative to consuls has 
been objected to by Mr. Barclay, on account 
of its prohibiting tlie consuls from trading. 
As the funds of congress leave them no 
means of affording an adequate support to per- 
sons who are qudified, they fear that the on- 
ly inducement to accept the appointment will 
be taken away by this prohibition. Mr. Bar- 
clay’s letter on that subject is under consider- 
ation. 

“ I see the force of your objections to soli- 
citing the additional twelve millions, and I 
feel very sensibly the weight of our obliga- 
tions to France ; but every sentiment of Sis 
kind must give way to our necessities. It is 
not for the interest of our allies to lose the 
benefit of all they have done, by refusing to 
make a small addition to it, or at least to see 
the return that our commerce will make them 
suspended by new convulsions in this coun- 
try. The army have chosen committees ; a 
very respectable one is now with congress. 
They demand with imp^unity their arrears 
of pay. The treasury is empty, and inade- 
quate means of filling it presents itselfl The 
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people pant for peace ; should contributions 
be exacted, as they have heretofore been, at 
the point of the sword, the consequences may 
be more dreadful than is at present appre- 
hended. I do not pretend to justify the neg- 
ligence of the states in not providing great- 
er supplies. Some of them might do more 
than they have done ; none of them all that 
is required. It is my duty to confide to you, 
that if the war is continued in this country, it 
must be in a great measure at the expense of 
France. If peace is made, a loan will be 
absolutely necessary to enable us to discharge 
the army, that will not easily separate with- 
out pay. I am sorry that neither Mr. Jay nor 
ou sent the propositions at large, as you 
ave made them, since we differ in opinion 
about the construction to be put on your com- 
mercial article, as you will find by a resolu- 
tion enclosed in my letter. 

“ I wish the concession made of our trade, 
may be on conditions of similar privileges on 
the part of Great Britain. You will see that 
without this precaution, every ally that we 
have, that is to be treated as the most favour- 
ed nation, may be entitled to the same privi- 
leges, even though they do not purchase them 
by reciprocal grants. 

“ As to confiscated property, it is at present 
in such a state, that the restoration of it is 
impossible. English debts have not, that I 
know of, been forfeited, unless it be in one 
state ; and I should be extremely sorry to see 
so little integrity in my countrymen, as to 
render the idea of withholding them a general 
one ; however, it would be well to say no- 
thing about them if it can be conveniently 
done. 

“ I am more and more convinced, that eve- 
ry means in your power must be used to se- 
cure the fisheries. They are essential to 
some states, and we cannot but hate the nation 
that keeps us from using this common favour 
of Proviaence. It was one of the direct ob- 
jects for carrying on the war. While I am 
upon this subject, I cannot but express my 
hope, that every means will be used to guard 
against any mistrusts or jealousies between 
you and JVance. The United States have 
shown their confidence in her by their in- 
structions. She has repeatedly promised to 
procure for us all we ask^ as far as it lies in 
her power. Let our conduct leave her with- 
out apology, if she acts otherwise, which I 
am far from suspecting. 

“ With respect to the seamen you mention, 
I wish, if anv further order is necessary than 
that which Mr. Barclay already has, that you 
would give it, so &r as to enable him to state 
their account^ and transfer them to Mr. Mor- 
ris. As the treaty with Holland is concliHl- 
ed, I hope you have mode some progress in 
that wiu Sweden, a plan of which 1^ been 
tmnsmitted ; another copy will g;o by Mr. Jef- 
fersoiL 


“ I am glad to find you have some prospect 
of obtaining what is due on the Bonbomme 
Richard's prize money. That matter has been 
much spoken of, and occasioned some reflec- 
tion, as it is alleged that M. Chaumont was 
imposed on the officers as their agent by the 
court, and of course that they sliould be an- 
swerable for his conduct, which has certainly 
been very exceptionable. 

“ Congress has come to no determination 
as to the size or expense of the pillar they 
propose to erect at Yorktown. What I wisli- 
ed of you was, to send me one or two plans, 
with the estimates of expense, in order to 
take their sense thereon. 

“ As to the designs of Spain, they are pret- 
ty well known; and Mr. Jay and congress 
concur so exactly m sentiment, with respect 
to them, that I hope we have nothing to fear 
from that quarter. 

“Congress have it now under considera- 
tion, to determine what should be allowed as 
contingent expenses. I believe house-rent 
will not be allowed as such. I mentioned in 
my last what respected your grandson, to 
which I have nothing to add. I ^ee with 
you in sentiment, that your salaries should 
not depend on the fluctuations of the ex- 
change, and have submitted that part of your 
letter to congress. I believe they will direct 
a stated sum to be paid. Waiting for this de- 
termination, I am prevented from drawing 
bills at this time. As to the money received 
from me, you will be pleased to replace with 
it the two quarters you had drawn before it 
came to hand. You will have bills for a third 
quarter, which have been sent on some time 
since. 

“Several important political events have 
taken place here lately. The evacuation of 
Charleston, the sailing of the French fleet, 
and the army, the decision of the great cause 
between Connecticut and Pennsylvania, in 
favour of the latter, the state of the army, &c. ; 
all of which I should enlarge upon, if this 
was not to be delivered by Mr. Jefferson, who 
will be able to inform you fully on those 
points, and many others that you will deem 
important to a right knowledge of the present 
state of this country. [Mr. Jeflerson did not 
go at this time.] 

“ I enclose a state of the trade between 
these States and the West Indies, as brought 
in by a committee of congress, and referred 
to me. It may possibly af&rd you some hints, 
and will serve to show how earnestly we wisli 
to have this market opened to us. 

“R. R. LIVINGSTON.” 


Richard Otwald. 

Pamy, January 14, 1783. 

“ Sir,— I am much oblig^ by your inform- 
ation of your intended trip to England ; I 
heartily wish you a good journey, and a speedy 
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return, and request your kind care of a pack- 
et for Mr. Hodgson. 

“ I enclose two papers, that were read at 
diiferent times by me to the commissioners; 
they may serve to show, if you should have 
occasion, what was urged on the part of 
America on certain points; or may help to 
refresh your memory. I send you also an- 
other paper which I once read to you sepa- 
rately. It contains a proposition for improv- 
ing the law of nations, bv prohibiting the 
plundering of unarmed and usefully employ- 
ed people. I rather wish than expect, that it 
will be adopted. But I think it may be of- 
fered with a better grace by a country that is 
likely to suffer least, and gain most by con- 
tinuing the ancient practice; which is our 
case, as the American ships, laden only with 
the gross productions of the earth, cannot be 
so valuable as yours, filled with sugars or with 
manufactures. It has not yet been consider- 
ed by my colleagues ; but if you should think 
or find that it might be acceptable on your 
side, I would try to get it inserted in the ge- 
neral treaty. I think it will do honour to the 
nations that establish it. 

“ B. FRANKUN.” 

Propositions relative to Privateering., dj[‘C. 
communicated to Mr. Oswald. 

It is for the interest of humanity in gene- 
ral, that the occasions of war, and the induce- 
ments to it should be diminished. 

If rapine is abolished, one of the encou- 
ragements to war is taken away, and peace 
therefore more likely to continue and be last- 
ing. 

The practice of robbing merchants on the 
high seas, a remnant of the ancient piracy, 
though it may be accidentally beneficial to 
particular persons, is far from being profitable 
to all engaged in it, or to the nation that au- 
thorizes it. In the beginning of a war, some 
rich ships, not upon their guard, are surprised 
and taken. This encourages the first adven- 
turers to fit out more armed vessels, and 
many others to do the same. But the enemy 
at the same time become more careful, arm 
their merchant ships better, and render them 
not so ea^ to be taken ; they go also more 
under protection of convoys : thus while the 
privateers to take them are multiplied, the 
vessels subject to be taken, and the chances 
of profit are diminished, so that many cruises 
are made wherein the expenses overgo the 
guins ; and as is the case in other lotteries, 
though particulars have got prizes, the mass 
of adventurers are losers, the whole expense 
of fitting out all the privateers, during a war, 
being much greater than the whole amount 
of g^s taken. Then there is the national 
loss of all the laboar of so many men during 
tlie time they have been employed in robbing; 


who besides spend what they get in riot, 
drunkenness, and debauchery, lose their har 
bits of industry, are rarely fit for any sober 
business after peace, and serve only to in- 
crease the number of highwaymen and house- 
'breakers. Even the undertakers who have 
been fortunate, are by sudden wealth led into 
expensive living, the habit of which conti- 
nues, when the means of supporting it ceases, 
and finally ruins them. A just punishment 
for their having wantonly and unfeelingly 
ruined many honest, innocent traders and 
their families, whose subsistence was employ- 
ed in serving the common interests of man- 
kind. 

Should it be agreed, and become a part of 
the law of nations, that the cultivators of the 
earth are not to be molested or interrupted in 
their peaceable and useful employment, the 
inhabitants of the sugar islands would per- 
haps come under the protection of such a re- 
gulation, which would be a great advantage 
to the nations who at present hold those is- 
lands, since the cost or sugar to the consumer 
in those nations, consists not merely in the 
price he pays for it by the pound, but in the 
accumulated charge of all the taxes he pays 
in every war, to fit out fleets and maintain 
troops ror the defence of the islands that raise 
the sugar, and the ships that bring it home. 
But the expense of treasure is not all. A 
celebrated philosophical writer remarks, that 
when he considers the wars made in Africa, 
for prisoners to raise sugars in America, the 
numbers slain in those wars, the numbers that, 
being crowded in ships, perish in the trans- 
portation, and the numbers that die under the 
severities of slavery, he could scarce look on 
a morsel of sugar without conceiving it spot- 
ted with human blood. If he had considered 
also the blood of one another, which the white 
nations shed in fighting for those islands, he 
would have imagmed his sugar not as spotted 
only, but as thoroughly dyed red. On these 
accounts I am persuaded that the subjects of 
the emperor of Germany, and the empress of 
Russia, who have no sugar islands, consume 
sugar cheaper at Vienna and Moscow, with 
all the charge of transportii^ it after its ar- 
rival in Europe, than the citizens of London 
or of Paris. And I sincerely believe that, 
if Prance and England were to decide, by 
throwing dice, which should have the whole 
of their sugar islands, the loser in the throw 
would be the gainer. The future expense 
of defending them would be saved : the su- 
gars would be bought cheaper by all Europe, 
u the inhabitants might make it without in- 
terruption, and whoever imported the sugar, 
the same revenue might be raised by duties 
At the customhouses or the nation that con- 
sumed it^ And on the whole 1 conceive it 
ymuld be belter for the nations now 
ing sugar ccdonies to give up their claim to 
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them, let them govern themselves, and put 
them under the protection of all the powers 
of Europe as neutral countries, open to the 
commerce of all; the profits of the present 
monopolies being by no means equivalent to 
the expense of maintaining them. 


Cmint de Vergennes to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Versailles, Saturday evening, Jan. 18, 1783 

» It is essential, sir, that I should have the 
honour of conferring with yourself, with Mr. 
Adams, and those of your colleagues who 
may be in Paris. I have therefore to request, 
su-, that you will be pleased to invite those 
gentlemen to come to Versailles, with you, 
on Monday, before ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing. It will be well, sir, to bring with you 
your grandson, as it will be necessary to 
translate some English into French, and also 
to write. The subject I have to converse 
with you upon is very interesting to the U. 
States, your masters. 

“ I have the honour to be, sir, w'ith pro- 
found consideration, your most obedient hum- 
ble servant, DE VERGENNES.” 


M. le Compte de Vergennes. 

“ Pa 99Y, Jan 18, 1783, al ten P M. 

“ Sir, -“Agreeable to the notice just received 
from your excellency, I shall acquaint Mr. 
Adams with your desire to see us on Monday 
betore ten o’clock at Versailles, and we shall 
endeavour to be punctual. My other col- 
leagues are absent, Mr. Laurens being gone 
to Bath in England, to recover his health, and 
Mr. Jay into Normandy. — With great re- 
spect, I have the honour to be, sir, your ex- 
cellency’s, &c, B. FRANKLIN. 

“ I shall bring my grandson, as you desire.” 


B. Vaughan to Dr. Franklin. 

" Paris, January 18, 1783 

“ My dearest Sir, — I cannot but in the 
most earnest manner, and from recent cir- 
cumstances, press your going early Ver- 
sailles to-morrow; and I have considerable 
reason to think, that your appearance there 
will not displease the person whom you ad- 
dress. I am of opinion, tflat it is very likely 
that you will have the gloiy of liaving con- 
duded the peace, by this visit ; at least I am 
sure, if the deliberations of to-morrow eve- 
ning end unfiivourably, that there is the 
strongest appearance of war ; and if they end 
&vourably, perhaps little difficulty may attend 
the rest. 

“ After all, the peace will have as much 
that is conceded in it, as England can in any 
shape be made just now to relish ; owing to 
the stubborn demand principally of Spain, 
who would not, I telieve, upon any motive 
recede from her conquests. What I wrote 

VOL.L...3T 


about Gibraltar, arrived after the subject as I 
understand was canv'assed, and when it of 
course must have appeared impolitic eagerly 
and immediately to revive it 
“ You reproved me, or rather reproved a 
political scheme yesterday, of which I have 
heard more said favourably by your Jriends 
at Paris, than by any persons whatever in 
London. But do you, my dear sir, make this 
peace, and trust our common sense respect- 
ing another war. England, said a man of 
sense to me the other day, will come out of 
the war like a convalescent out of a disease, 
and must be re-established by some physic 
and much regimen. I cannot easily tell in 
what shape a bankruptcy would come upon 
England, and still less easily in what mode 
and degree it would affect us ; but if your 
confederacy mean to bankrupt us now, 1 am 
sure we shall lose the great fear that would 
deter us from another war. Your allies, 
therefore, for policy, and for humanity’s sake, 
will I hope stop short of this extremity ; es- 
pecially as we should do some mischief first 
to others, as well as to ourselves. 

“ B. VAUGHAN.” 


“ To John Adams. 

“ Pa«8Y, Jan. 19, 1783. 

“ Sir, — Late last night I received a note 
from M. de Vergennes, acquainting me that 
It is very essential he should have a confer- 
ence with us, and requesting I would inform 
my colleagues. He desires that we may be 
with him wfore ten on Monday morning. If 
it will suit you to call here, we may go to- 

f ether in my carriage. — With great regard, 
have the honour to be, sir, your most obe- 
dient and most humble servant, 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


Copy of Mr. Fitzherbert's Commission to 
treat with France. 

Georgius Tertius, Dei Gratift, Magme 
Britanniee Franci® et Hiberni® Rex, Fidei 
Defensor, Dux Brunsvicensis et Lunebergen- 
sis, Sacri Romani Imperii Archithesaurius ct 
Princeps Elector, etc. Omnibus et Singulis 
ad quos prsesentes h® Litter® pervenerint, 
Salutem. Cum Belli Incendio jam nimis diu 
diversis orbis Terrarum Partibus flagrante, 
in id quam maxime incumbamus, ut Tran- 
quillitas publica, tot Litibus controversiisque 
rite compositis, reduci et stabiliri possit. 
Cumque eh de causA Virum quemdam tanto 
negotio parem, ad bonum Fratrem nostrum 
Regem Chnstianissimum mittere decrevi- 
mus, sciatis igitur, quod nos, Fide, Industrie, 
Ingenio, Perspicaci^ et rerum usu fidelis et 
dilecti nobis Alleini Pitzherbert, Armigeri, 
plurimum confisi, eundem nominavimus, fe- 
cimus et constituimus, sicut per prssentes, 
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nominamus, facimus et constituimusy nostrum 
verum, certum et indubitatum Co^issari- 
um, Procuratorem et Plenipotentiarium, dan- 
tes et concedentes eidem omnem et omnimo- 
dam Potestatem, Facultatem Authoritatem- 
que, necnon mandatum, generale pariter ac 
ppeciale (ita tamen ut generale sp^iali non 
dero^et nec e contra) pro nobis et nostro no- 
mine, un^ cum Ministro Ministrisve praedicti 
boni Fratris nostri Regis Christianissimi, suf- 
ficienti authoritate instruct^ vel instructis, 
cumque legatis, Commissariis, Deputatis, et 
Plenipotentiariis aliorum Principum et Sta- 
tuum quorum interesse poterit, sufficienti 
itidem authoritate instructis, tarn singulatim 
ac diversim, quam aggregatim ac conjunctim, 
congrediendi et colloquendi, atque cum ipsis 
de pace firmA et stabili, sincer^ue Amiciti^ 
et Concordia quantotius restitnendis, conve- 
niendi, tractandi, consulendi et concludendi, 
caque omnia quflc ita conventa et conclusa 
fuerint pro nobis et Nostro Nomine, subsig- 
nandi, superque conclusis Tractatum Tracta- 
tusve, vel alia Instrumenta quotquot et qua- 
lia necessaria fuerint, conficiendi mutuoque 
tradendi, recipiendique, omniaque alia quffi ad 
opus supra dictum feliciter exequendum per- 
tinent transigendi, tarn amplis modo et formfi, 
ac vi Effectuque pari, ac nos, si interessemus, 
facere et prasstare possemus ; spondentes et 
in Verbo Regio promittentes, Nos omnia 
quKcumque dicto nostro Plenipotentiario 
transigi et concludi contigerint, grata, rata et 
accepta omni meliori modo habituros, neque 
passuros unquam ut in toto vel in parte a 
quopiam violentur, aut ut iis in contrarium 
eatur. In quorum omnium majorem Fidem 
ot Robur, prflBsentibus manu nostrft regift sig- 
iiatis, magnum nostrum Magnse Britanniee 
Sigillum appendi feciraus. Quce dabantur in 
Palatio nostro Divi Jacobi, Die vicesimo 
(piarto Mensis Julii, anno Domini millesimo 
Septingentesimo Octogesimo secundo, Reg- 
nique nostri Vicesimo secundo. 

A true copy examined by 
(Signed) ALLEYNE FITZHERBERT. 


“R. R. Livingston. 

“ Passy, Jan. 21, 1783. 

“ Sir, — I have just received your letters of 
Nov. 9 and Dec. 3. This is to inform you, and 
to request you to inform the congress, that the 
preliminaries of peace between F^ce, Spain, 
and England, were yesterday signed, ai^ a 
cessation of arms agreed to by the minis- 
ters of those powers, and by us in behalf of 
the United States; of which act, so far as 
relates to us, I enclose a copy. I have not 
yet obtained a copy of the preliminaries 
agreed to by the three crowns, but hear in 
general that they are very advantageous to 
France and Spain. I shall 1^ able in a day or 
two to write more fully and perfectly. Holland 
was not ready to sign preliminaries, but their 


principal points are settled. Mr. Laurens is 
absent at mth, and Mr. Jay in Normandy, for 
their healths, but will both be here to assist in 
forming the definitive treaty. I congratulate 
you and our country on the happy prospects 
afforded us by the finishing spe^^ this glo- 
rious revolution. B. FKANkLIN.”’ 


Commission of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, to John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
John Jay, Henry Laurens, and Thomas 
Jefferson, Esquires, dated June 15, 1781. 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, IN CONGRESS 
ASSEMBLED. 

To all whom tliese presents shall come 
Send Grbbtino . 

Whereas these United States, from a sin- 
cere desire of putting an end to the hostili- 
ties between his most Christian majesty and 
these United States on the one part, and hie 
Britannic majesty on the other, and of ter- 
minating the same by a peace founded on 
such solid and equitable principles, as reason- 
ably to promise a permanency of the bless- 
ings of tranquillity, did heretofore appoint 
the honourable John Adams, late a commis- 
sioner of the United States of America at the 
court of Versailles, late a delegate in con- 
gress from the state of Massachusetts, and 
chief justice of the said state, their minister 
plenipotentiary, with full powers, general and 
special, to act in that quality, to confer, treat, 
agree, and conclude, with the ambassadors or 
plenipotentiaries of his most Christian ma- 
jesty, and of his Britannic majesty, and those 
of any other princes or states whom it might 
concern, relating to the re-establishment of 
peace and friendship : and whereas the flames 
of war have since that time been extended, 
and other nations and states are involved 
therein : Now know ye, that we, still conti- 
nuing earnestly desirous, so far as depends 
upon us, to put a stop to the effusion of Wood, 
and to convmce the powers of Europe, that 
we wish for nothing more ardently than to 
terminate the war by a safe and honourable 
peace, have thought proper to renew the 
powers formerly given to the said Jolin 
Adams, and to jom four other persons in 
commission with him ; and having full confi- 
dence in the integrity, prudence, and ability 
of the honourable Senjamin Franklin, our 
minister plenipotentiary at the court of Ver- 
sailles; and the honourable John Jay, late 
president of congress, and chief justice of the 
state of New lS)rk, and our mmister pleni- 
potentiary at the court of Madrid; and the 
honourable Henry Laurens, formerly presi- 
dent of congress, and commissioned and sent 
as our agent to the United Provinces of the 
Low Countries; and the honouraWe Thomas 
Jefferson, governor of the commonwealth of 
Virginia; nave nominated, constituted, and 
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appointed, and by these presents do nominal^ 
constitute, and appoint the said Benjamin 
Franklin, John lay, Henry Laurens, and 
Thomas Jefierson, in addition to the said John 
Adams, giving and granting to them, the said 
John Adams, ^njamin Franklin, John Jay, 
Henry Laurens, Thomas Jefferson, or the 
majority of them, or such of them as may as- 
semble ; or, in case of the death, absence, in- 
disposition, or other impediment of the others, 
to any one of them, full power and authority, 
general and special, conjunctly and separate- 
fy, and general and special command, to re- 
pair to such place as may be fixed upon for 
opening negotiations for peace, and there for 
us, and in our name, to confer, treat, agree, 
and conclude, with the ambassadors, commis- 
sioners, and plenipotentiaries of the princes 
and states whom it may concern, vested with 
equal powers relating to the establishment 
of peace: And whatsoever shall be agreed 
and concluded for us, and in our name, to 
sign, and thereupon make a treaty, or trea- 
ties, and to transact every thing that may 
be necessa^ for completing, securing, and 
strengthening the great work of pacification, 
in as ample form, and with the same effect, 
as if we were personally present and acted 
therein, hereby promising in good faith, that 
we will accept, ratify, fulfil, and execute 
whatever shall be ^eed, concluded, and 
signed by our said ministers plenipotentiary, 
or a majority of them, or of such of them as 
may assemble, or in the case of the death, 
ab^nce, indisposition, or other impediment 
of the others, by any one of them, and that 
we will never act, nor suffer any person to 
act, contrary to the same, in whole, or in any 
part 

In witness whereof we have caused these 
presents to be signed by our president, 
and sealed with his seal | 

Done at Philadelphia the 15th day of June, in j 
the year of our Lord, one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-one, and in the fifth 
year of our independence. 

By the 17. States^ in Congress assembled. 
SAM. (l. 8.)HUNTII^DON, President 
Attest, CHARLES THOMSON, Sec’y.' 

John Jay to Dr. Franklin. 

" Paris, Jan. 26. 1783. 

Sm, — It having been suspected that I 
concurred in the appointment of your grand- 
son to the place of secretary to the Ameri- 
can commission for peace, at your instance, 
I think it right, thus unsolicited, 16 put it 
in your power to correct the mistake. | 
“Your general character, the opinion I 
have long entertained of your services to 
your country, and the firiendly attention and 
aid wth which you have constantly fovoured j 
me after my arrival in Spain, impressed me ' 


vrith a desire of manifesting both niy esteem 
and my attachment by stronger evidence 
than professions. That desire extended ray 
regard for you to your grandson. He was 
then, indeed, a stranger to me, but the terms 
in which you expressed to congress your opi- 
nion of his being qualified for another place 
of equal importance, were so full and satis- 
factory, as to leave me no room for doubt of 
his bemg qualified for the one above mention- 
ed. I was therefore happy to assure you, in 
one of the first letters I afterwards wrote you 
from Spain, that in case a secretary to our 
cmnmission for peace should become neces- 
sary, and the appointment be left to us, 1 
should take that opportunity of evincing my 
regard for you, by nominating him, or words 
to that effect What 1 then wrote was the 
spontaneous suggestion of my own mind, un- 
solicited, and I Believe unexpected by you. 

“ When I came here on the business of that 
commission, I brought with me the same in- 
tentions, and should always have considered 
myself engaged by honour, as well as incli- 
nation, to fulfil them, unless I had found my- 
self mistaken in the opinion 1 had imbibed of 
that young gentleman’s character and qualifi- 
cations ; but that not being the case, 1 found 
myself at liberty to indulge my wishes and be 
as good as my word. For I expressly declare 
that your grandson is, in my opinion, aualifi- 
ed for the place in Question, ana that if he had 
not been, no consideration would have pre- 
vailed upon me to propose or join in his ap- 
pointment. 

“ This implicit and unreserved statement 
of facts is due to you, to him, and to justice, 
and you have my consent to make any use of 
it that you may think proper. 

“JOHN JAY.”* 

“ Mrs. Hewson.* 

'• Pabry, January 27, 1783. 

“The departure of my dearest friend, t 
which I learn from your last letter, greatly 
affects me. To meet with her once more in 
this life was one of the principal motives of 
my proposing to visit Blnglana again before 
my return to America. The last year carried 
off my friends Dr. Pringle and Dr. Fothergill, 
and lord Kaimes and lord Le Despencer ; this 
has tegun to take away the rest, and strikes 
the hardest Thus the ties 1 had to that 
country, and indeed to the world in general, 
are loosened one by one ; and I shall soon have 
no attachment left to make me unwilling to 
follow. 

“ I intended writing when 1 sent the eleven 
books, but lost the tune in looking for the 

* Widow of the eminent anatomiit of that name, and 
formerly Mibb Slevenion, to whom eereral of Dr. Frank- 
Hn'a letters on philosoplikal enbjeets are aikIreMed. 

f Refers to Mrs. HewsonHi mother. 
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first I wrote with that ; and hope it came 
to hand. I therein asked your counsel about 
my coming to England : on reflection I think 
I can from my knowledge of your prudence 
foresee what it will be ; viz. not to come too 
soon, lest it should seem braving and insult- 
ing some who ought to be respected. I shall 
therefore omit mat journey till I am near 
going to America, and then just step over to 
take leave of my friends, and spend a few days 
with you. I purpose bringing Ben* with me, 
and perhaps may leave him under your care. 

“ At length we are in peace, God be prais- 
ed; and long, very long may it continue. All 
wars are follies, very expensive and very mis- 
chievous ones : when will mankind be con- 
vinced of this, and agree to settle their differ- 
ences by arbitration 7 were they to do it even 
by the cast of a die, it would be better than 
by fighting and destroying each other. 

“ Spring is coming on, when travelling will 
be delightful. Can you not, when your chil- 
dren are all at school, make a little party and 
take a trip hither 1 I have now a large house, 
delightfully situated, in which I could accom- 
modate you and two or three friends ; and I 
am but half an hour’s drive from Paris. 

**In looking forward, twenty-five years 
seems a long period ; but in looking back, 
how short ! could you imagine that ’tis now 
full a quarter of a century since we were first 
acquainted! it was in 1757. During the 
greatest part of the time I lived in the same 
house with my dear deceased friend your 
mother ; of course you and I saw and con- 
versed with each other much and often. It is 
to all our honours, that in all that time we 
never had among us the smallest misunder- 
standing. Our friendship has been all clear 
suhshine, without any the least cloud in its 
hemisphere. Let me conclude by say ing toyou 
what I have had too frequent occasions to say 
to my other remaining old friends, the fewer 
we become, the more let us love one another. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


By the king^ a proclamation^ declaring the 
cessation of armsy as toell by sea as land. 

Gboroe R. 

“ Whereas provisional articles were sign- 
ed at Paris, on the thirtieth day of Novem- 
ber last, between our commisaoner for treat- 
ing of peace with the commissioners of the 
United States of America, and the commis- 
sioners of the said states, to be inserted in and 
to constitute the treaty of peace proposed to 
be concluded, between us and the said Unit^ 
ed States, when terms of peace should be 
agreed upon between us and his most Chris- 1 
tian majesty : And whereas preliminaries for 

* Beojiiniii Franklin Bache, a grandson of Dr. Frank- 
lin, by bis daughter Sarah ; be was the first editor of 
the AonoBA at Philadelphia : died of yellow fever in 
September, 1796, 


restoring peace between us and his most 
Christian majesty, were signed at Versailles 
on the twentieth day of January last, by Idie 
ministers of us and the most Christian king : 
And whereas preliminaries for restoring peace 
between us and the king of Spain, were also 
signed at Versailles, on the twentieth day of 
Janui^ last, between the ministers of us and 
the king of Spain : And whereas, for putting 
an end to the calamity of war as soon and as 
far as may be possible, it hath been agreed be- 
tween us, his most Christian maiesty, and the 
king of Spain, the states-general of the Unit- 
ed Provinces, and the United States of Ame- 
rica, as follows ; that is to say, 

“ That such vessels and effects, as should 
be taken in the Channel and in the North 
Seas after the space of twelve days, to be 
computed from the ratification of the said 
preliminary articles, should be restored on all 
sides; that the term should be one month 
from the Channel and the North Seas as far 
as the Canary islands inclusively, whether in 
the ocean or in the Mediterranean ; two 
months from the said Canary islands as far as 
the equinoctial line or equator; and, lastly, 
five months in all other parts of the world, 
without any exception, or any other more par- 
ticular description of time or place: And 
whereas the ratifications of the said prelimina- 
ry articles between us and the most Christian 
king, in due form, were exchanged by the mi- 
nisters of us and of the most Christian king, on 
the third day of the instant February ; and the 
ratification of the said preliminary articles be- 
tween us and the king of Spam were exchang- 
ed between the ministers of us, and of the 
king of Spain, on the ninth day of this instant 
February ; from which days respectively the 
several terms above mentioned, of twelve 
days, of one month, of two months, and of five 
months, are to be computed : And whereas it 
is our royal will and pleasure that the cessa- 
tion of hostilities between us and the states- 
general of the United Provinces, and the Unit- 
ed States of America, should be agreeable to 
the epochs fixed between us and the most 
Christian kii^ : We have thought fit, by and 
with the advice of our privy council, to notify 
the same to all our loving subjects ; and we 
do declare, that our royal will and pleasure is 
and we do hereby strictly charge and com- 
mand all our officers, both at sea and land, 
and all other our subjects whatsoever, to for- 
bear all acts of hostility, either by sea or land, 
against his most Christian majesty the king 
of Spain, the states-general of the United 
Provmces, and the United States of America, 
their vassals or subjects, from and after the 
respective terms above mentioned, and under 
the penalty of incurring our highest displea- 
sure. 

Given at our court at St James’s the four-< 
teenih day of February, in the twenty- 
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third year of our reign, 
our lird one thousand 
eighty>three. 


** JIC Dumas, 

“ Pawy, Feb. 17, 1783. 

“ Dear Sib, — is a long time since 1 have 
had the pleasure of hearing from you. I hope 
however that you and yours continue well. 

‘*The bearers, Mr. President Wheelock 
and his brother, ^ to Holland on a public 
spirited design, which you will find recom- 
mended by many eminent persons in Ame- 
rica. 

“ I beg leave to request for tliese gentle- 
men, your civilities and best counsels, as they 
will be entire strangers in your country. 

“ JB. FRANKLIN.” 


“ 7b the Ministers Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America. 

“ Paris, Feb. 18, 1783 

“ Gentlemen, — I have the honour to trans- 
mit to you herewith a packet containing one 
hundred passports for American vessels, 
which I have this moment received by a cou- 
rier from England. 

** I take this opportunity of acquainting you 
that a proclamation was issued out in the 
king’s name on the 14th instant, making j 
known the cessation of hostilities which hns ! 
been agreed upon between the several belli- 
gerent powers, and declaring further that the 
several epochas at which the said armistice 
Ls to commence between his Majesty and the 
United States of North America, are to be 
Computed from the third day of this instant 
February, being the day on which the ratifi- 
cations of the preliminaries were exchanged 
between his Majesty and the most Christian 
King. I must add that his Majesty was in- 
ducSl to take this step under the firm and just 
expectation that you, gentlemen, will corres- 
pond to it on your parts, by adopting the same 
measure reciprocally in the name of the 
States your masters. — I have the honour to be 
with great regard and esteem, gentlemen, 
yours, dte, I 

“ALLEVNE PITZHERBERT.” 


By the Ministers Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America for making 
peace with Great Britain. A declaration 
of the cessation of arms, as well by sea as 
agreed upon between his Majesty 
the Ktng of Great Britain, and the VniU 
ed States of America. 

ed «l Ihurisi 
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last, between the plenipotentiaries of his said 
majesty, the king of Great Britain, and of the 
said states, to be inserted in, and to constitute 
the treaty of peace, to be concluded between 
his said majesty and the said United States, 
when terms of peace should be agreed upon 
between bis said majesty and his most Chris- 
tian majesty: And whereas preliminaries for 
restoring peace between his said miyesty the 
king of Great Britain and his most Christian 
majesty were signed at Versailles, on the 
twentieth day of January last, by the respect- 
ive ministers of their said majesties: And 
whereas preliminaries for restoring peace be- 
tween his said majesty the king of Great Bri- 
tain and his mmesty the king of Spain were 
also signed at Versailles on the twentieth day 
of January last, by their respective ministers : 
And whereas for putting an end to the cala- 
mity of war, as soon and as far as possible, it 
hath been agreed between the king of Great 
Britain, his most Christian majesty, the king 
of Spain, the States General of the United 
Provinces, and the United States of America, 
as follow, that is to say : That such vessels 
and effects, as should be taken in the Channel 
and in the North Seas, after the space of twelve 
days, to be computed from the ratification of 
the said preliminary articles, should be restdl- 
ed on all sides ; that the term should be one 
month from the Channel and the North Seas 
as far as the Canary islands inclusively, whe- 
ther in the ocean or the Mediterranean ; two 
months from the said Canary islands, as for 
as the equinoctial line or equator, and lastly 
five months in all parts of the world, without 
any exception, or any other more particular 
description of time or place. 

** And whereas the ratifications of the said 
preliminary articles between his said m^esty 
the king of Great Britain, and his most Cfhris- 
tian majesty, in due form, were exchanged by 
their ministers on the third day of this instant 
February, from which day the several terms 
above mentioned, of twelve days, of one 
month, of two months, and of five months, are 
to be computed, relative to all British and 
American vessels and effects. 

“ Now, therefore, we, the ministers pleni- 
potentiary from the United States of Ameri- 
ca for making peace with Great Britain, do 
notify to the people and citizens of the said 
United States of America, that hostilities on 
their part against his Britannic majesty, both 
b^ sea and land, are to cease, at the expira- 
tion of the terms herein before specified 
therefor, and which terms are to be computed 
from the third day of February instant : And 
we do, in the name and by the authority of 
the said United States, accordingly warn and 
enjoin all their officers and citizens to forbear 
ail acts of hostility whatever, either by land 
or ^ sea, against his said majesty the kiug 
of Great Britain, or his subjects, imer the pe- 
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nalty of incurring the hig’hest displeasure of 
the said United States. 

“Given at Paris the twentieth day of 
Februaiy, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty- 

“ JOHN ADAMS, (l.8.) 

B. FRANKLIN, (l. s.) 

JOHN JAY.” (L. 8.) 


M, Roaeneronit Minister of Foreign J^airs 
in Denmark^ to M. Wattersdorjf 

" CopENRAOEif, Feb. 22, 1783 

“ Sib, — As I know you are on the point of 
making a tour to Prance, I cannot omit warm- 
ly recommending to you to endeavour, during 
your stay in Paris, to gain as much as^ssi- 
ble the confidence and esteem of Mr. Frank- 
lin. 

“ You will recollect, sir, what I said to you 
in our conversations, of the high respect 
which all the king’s ministry have for that 
minister. You have witnessed the satisfaction 
with which we have learned the glorious is- 
sue of this war for the United States of Ame- 
rica, and how fully we are persuaded, that it 
will be for the general interest of the new 
states, to form, as soon as possible, reciprocal 
connexions of friendship and commerce. No- 
thing would certainly be more agreeable to us 
than to learn by your letters, that you find the 
same dispositions in Mr. Franklin, andintliat 
case it seems to me the shortest way of acce- 
lerating their new connexions, would be to 
take the treaty between congress and the 
States General for the basis, and that Mr. 
Franklin should communicate to us his ideas 
on the changes or additions, which he might 
think reciprocally useful, in the treaty of com- 
merce which congress might conclude with 
us. 

“ We should eagerly and frankly reply to 
such overtures ; and, as soon as the changes 
thus agreed on should have met the approba- 
tion of congress, one of the persons commis- 
sioned by that b^y, then in Europe, might, in 
order to gain time, come here with full powers 
to conclude, leaving on both sides the most 
particular stipulations for the negotiations of 
the ministers which those states shall in the 
sequel send to reside with each other. 

“ROSENERONL” 


“ R. R. Livingston, 

“ Passv, March 7, 1783. 

** Sm, — I but this moment hear of this op- 
poftunity by which I can only send you a line 
to acquaint you that I have concluded the 
treaty with Sweden, which was signed on 
Wednesday last You will have a copy by 
the first good opportunity. It differs veiy lit- 
tle firom the plan sent me, in nothing materi- 


al. The English court is in confusion hy an- 
other change of ministry, lord Shelburne and 
his friends have resigned ; but it is not yet cer- 
tainly known who will succeed, though lord 
North and Mr. Fox are talked of as two, they 
being reconciled ! ! ! B. FRANKLIN ” 


David Hartley to Dr, Franklin, 

“ Lokdon, March 12, 1783. 

“ My dear Friend, — ^It is a long while 
since I have heard from you, or indeed since I 
writ to you. I heartily congratulate you on 
those pacific events which have already hap- 
pened, and I wish to see all other final steps 
of conciliation succeed sp^dily. I send you 
copies of two papers, which I have already 
communicated to Mr. Laurens ; the one called 
Conciliatory Propositions, in March, 1783 ; 
the other, A Sketch of a provisional Treaty of 
Commerce for opening the ports between 
Cheat Britain and the United Stales of Ame- 
rica, without delay ; to each of which is pre- 
fixed a short state of the argument on each 
head. 

“ As for the news of this country, you have 
doubtless heard, that lord Shelburne’s admi- 
nistration has for some time been considered 
as at an end ; although no other has been as 
yet substituted in the place of it. It was un- 
derstood yesterday, and I believe with good 
foundation, that what is now called the Fort- 
land party have been applied to, and they are 
now considered as the party most likely to 
succeed. As far as my wishes go, such an 
event would be most satisfactory to me. I 
have known the duke of Portland for many 
years, and by experience I know him to be a 
nobleman of the strictest honour and of tlie 
soundest whig principles, sincere and explicit 
in every thought and transaction, manly in 
his judgment, and firm in his conduct. The 
kingdom of Ireland, of which he was lately 
loi^-lieutenant, bears unanimous testimony to 
this character of him. The Cavendish family 
(a good whig name) Mr. Fox, lord Fitzwilliam, 
&c, &c., form the core of his system and con- 
nexiona I most earnestly wish to see a firm 
administration upon a whig foundation, which 
I should consider as a solid basis on the part 
of this country, for a perpetual correspondence 
of amity and conciliation with America. I 
am very anxious to hear of your health. God 
bless you. D. HARTLEY.” 


Conciliatory Propositions, March, 1783. 

“ Terms of peace having been agreed upon 
between Great Britain and France, on the 
20th January, 1783, there need not be any 
farther delay in proceeding to conclude the 
proposed treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States of America, upon the baaia 
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of the provisional articles of the 30th of Nov. 
1782 

** It is to be observed that none of the arti- 
cles of the provisional treaty arc to take effect, 
until the conclusion of the definitive treaty 
with America, at which time likewise all 
places in the American States, in possession 
of the British arms, are to be evacuated, and 
the British army withdrawn from the United 
States (by article 7.) If therefore it should 
be wishra on the part of Great Britain to 
bring forward the fifth article respecting the 
lo 3 rarists, before the conclusion of the definitive 
treaty with America, the bayonet should be 
withdrawn from the American breast by the 
voluntary removal of the British troops with 
all convenient despatch. This condition of 
the removal of the troops is likewise neces- 
sary before any provisional terms of commerce 
with America can take place. 

“ By the 6th article of the provisional treaty, 
all future confiscations in America are pre- 
cluded, although the prosecutions at present 
subsisting are not to be stopped before the 
definitive treaty. But if the sutetantial pledge 
of returning amity on the part of Great Britain, 
viz., the removal of the troops, should be vo- 
luntarily anticipated, it would be but reasona- 
ble that all prosecutions should be immedi- 
ately abated on the part of America ; and to 
facilitate the removal of the troops, the loyal- 
ists may be permitted to remain in safety and 
unmolested (if they choose to remain) from 
the period of removing the troops until twelve 
months after the definitive treaty. 

“ There is another article of the provisional 
treaty, the delay of which is much to be la- 
mented, viz., the mutual release of prisoners 
of war on both sides. As this is an article of 
reciprocity, both sides, from principles of hu- 
manity, are equally interested to bring it for- 
ward into effect speedily ; that those unhappy 
captives may not alone suffer the miseries of 
war in the time of peace. 

“ Upon these considerations the following 
supplemental terms of treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States are proposed : 

“ 1. That the British troops shall be with- 
drawn with all convenient speed. 

“ 2. That the commissioners on both sides 
do proceed to the conclusion of the definitive 
treaty. 

“3. That the commissioners do speedily 
negotiate a provisional convention of com- 
merce (hereunto annexed) to take place im- 
mediately. The terms of this temporary con- 
vention not to be pleaded on either side in the 
negotiation of a final and peimetual treaty of 
commerce between Great Britain and the 
United States. 

“4. That the commissioners do negotiates 
perpetual treaty of commerce. 

“5. That ^ prosecutumsof the loyalists in 
Amecica be immediately abated, and that they 


be permitted to remain until twelve months 
after the definitive treaty, unniolested in their 
endeavours to obtain restitution of their es- 
states. 

“6. That all prisoners on both sides be im- 
mediate relea^. 

“ 7. Tmt intercourse of amity and com- 
merce do immediately take place between 
Great Britain and the United States of Ame- 
rica.” 


Sketch of a Provisional Treaty of Com- 
merce, 

“As soon as preliminaries of peace are 
signed with any independent states, such as 
Spam, France, and Holland, the course of 
mutual commerce emerges upon the same 
terms and conditions as were existing ante- 
cedent to the war, the new duties imposed 
during the war excepted. The case between 
Great Britain and America is different, be- 
cause America, from a dependent nation be- 
fore the war, emerges an independent nation 
after the war. The basis therefore of provi- 
sional treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States would be simply to arrange 
such points as would emerge after the war, 
impracticable and discordant to the newly 
established independence of tJie American 
States, and to leave all others, as much as 
possible, untouched : For instance, that all in- 
strumental regulations, such as papers, bonds, 
certificates, oaths, and all other documents 
should be between Great Britain and the Unit- 
ed States upon the same tooting, and no other 
than as between Great Britain and any other 
independent nation, but that all duties, draw- 
backs, bounties, rights, privileges, and all pe- 
cuniary considerations should emerge into ac- 
tion and effect as before. I say emerge as be- 
fore, not stipulated for any fixed term, because 
I am speaking of a provisional treaty^ not of a 
provisional bill of commerce for a specified 
period. By this means all difficulties, which 
otherwise would be accumulated, and obstruct 
a temporary and provisional act, arc avoide<l 
in limine. The ports will be immediately 
opened upon specified and known conditions. 
If the legislature of either country think pro- 
per to introduce on its own part any new con- 
ditions or regulations, even previous to the 
intended treaty of commerce, that will not 
shut the ports again generally, but only ope- 
rate pro ronm according to the case ; on which 
side soever any novel condition should arise, 
the other will likewise be at liberty to make 
any corresponding regulations as between in- 
dependent nations. The great object is to 
open the ports between Great Britain and the 
United States immediately on the signature 
of preliminaries of peace, as between France 
and Great Britain. % the proposition above 
stated. Great Britain and France, and Great 
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Britain and the United States respectively, 
on the subject of intercourse of commerce, 
would emerge again after the war, into situ* 
ations relatively similar to their situation be- 
fore the war. 

“ The crown of Great Britain is enabled by 
the conciliatory act of 1782 to repeal, annul, 
make void, or suspend, for any time or times, 
the operation and effect of any act of parlia- 
ment, or any clause, provision, matter or thing 
therein contained, relating to the colonies or 
plantations now become the United States of 
America ; and therefore the crown is not on- 
ly competent to conclude, but likewise to 
carry into effect any provisional treaty of com- 
merce with America. The first foundation 
must be laid in the total repeal of the prohi- 
bitory act of December, 1775, not only as 
prohibiting commerce between Great Britain 
and the United States, but as the corner 
stone of the war ; by giving up universally 
all American property at sea to military 
lunder, without any redress to be obtained 
y law in any British court of admiralty. 
After this all obstructions from the act of na- 
vigation, and other acts regulating the com- 
merce of the States of America (formerly de- 
pendent upon Great Britain,) may be remov- 
ed. Instructions may be sent to the commis- 
sioners of the customs to dispense with bonds, 
certificates, &c., which by the old laws are re- 
quired to be discharged or attested by suppos- 
ed governors, naval or customhouse officers in 
America. The questions of drawbacks, boun- 
ties, &,c., after opening the ports, may remain 
tree points of discussion and regulation, as 
between states having no commercial treaty 
subsisting between them. As the crown is 
competent to open an intercourse of commerce 
with America by treaty, this mode is prefer- 
able to any act of parliament, which may be 
only a jealous and suspicious convention ex 
parte. This mode by treaty avoids the accu- 
mulated difficulties which might otherwise 
obstruct the first opening of the ports by act 
of parliament, and above all it secures an al- 
ternate binding part of the bargain, which no 
act of parliament can da 

“ Breviate of the treaty, viz.. Provisional 
for intercourse and commerce between Great 
Britain and the United States of America, 

“ 1. That all ports shall be mutually open 
for intercourse and commerce. 

“ 2. And therefore the king of Great Bri- 
tain agrees, for the repeal of the prohibitory 
acts, viz., 16 Gea 3, chap 5, &c. The king 
of Great Britain likewise agrees by instruc- 
tions, according to the laws of Great Britain, 
to his commissioners of customs and other offi- 
cers, to remove all obstructions to American 
ships, either entering inwards or clearing out- 
wards, which may arise from any acta of par- 
liament heretofore regulating the commerce 
of the American stated under the description 


of British colonies or plantations, so as to ac- 
commdoate every circumstance to the recep- 
tion of their ships, as the ships of independent 
states. 

** 3. All duties, drawbacks, bounties, rights, 
privileges, and all other money considerations 
shall remain, respecting the United States of 
America, upon the same footing as they now 
remain, respecting the province of Nova Sco- 
tia in America, or as if the aforesaid states 
had remained dependent upon Great Britain. 
All this subject to regulations or alterations 
^ any future acts of the parliament of Great 
Britain. 

“ 4. On the part of the states of America, it 
is agreed that all laws prohibiting the com- 
merce with Great Britain shall be repealed. 

“5. Agreed upon the same part, that all 
ships and merchandise of the British domi- 
nions shall be admitted upon the same terms 
as before the war, except any imposts laid 
during the war. All this subject to future 
regulations or alterations by the legislatures 
of American stales respectively. 

“ 6. The principles and spirit of this treaty 
to be supported on either side by any neces- 
sary supplemental arranp^ementa No tacit 
compliance on the part of America in any su- 
bordinate points to be argued at any time 
hereafter to the prejudice of their independ- 
ence.’* 

To the Disliop of Et. Asaph 

** Pa 88Y, March 17, 1783- 

“I REcEiYEo with great pleasure my dear 
I and respected friend's letter of the fifth in- 
stant, as it informed me of the welfare of a 
family I so much esteem and love. 

“The clamour against the peace in your 
parliament, would alarm me for its duration, 
if I were not of opinion with you, that the at- 
tack is rather against the minister. I am con- 
fident none of the opposition would have 
made a better peace for England, if they had 
been in his place ; at least I am sure that 
lord Stormont, who seems loudest in railing 
at it, IS not the man that could have mended 
it. My reasons I will give you, when I have, 
what I hope to have, the great happiness of 
seeing you once more and conversing with 
you. They talk much of there being no re- 
ciprocity in our treaty ; they think nothing 
then of our passing over in silence the atro- 
cities committed by their troops, and demand- 
ing no satisfaction for their wanton burnings 
and devastations of our fair towns and coun- 
tries. They have heretofore confest the war 
to be unjust, and nothing is plainer in rea- 
soning, than that the mischiefs done in an un- 
just war should be repaired. Can English- 
men be so partial to themselves, as to ima- 
gine they have a right to plunder and destroy 
as much as they please, and then, without 
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attififying for the injuriee they have done, to 
have peace on equal terms ? We were fa- 
vourable, and did not demand what justice 
entitled us to. We shall probablv be blamed 
for it by our constitutents : and I still think 
it would be the interest of England voluntari- 
ly to o^fer reparation of those injuries, and 
effect it as much as may be in her power. 
But this is an interest she will never see. 

“ Let us now forgive and forget Let each 
country seek its advancement in its own in- 
ternal advantages of arts and agriculture, not 
in retarding or preventing the prosperity of 
the other. America will, with God’s bless- 
ing, become a great and happy country ; and 
England, if she h«s at leng& gained wi^om, 
wmhave gained something more valuable, 
and more essential to her prosperity, than all 
she has lost ; and will still be a great and re- 
spectable nation. Her great disease at pre- 
sent, is the number and enormous salaries and 
emoluments of office. Avarice and ambition 
are strong passions, and separately act with 
great force on the human mind ; but when 
both are united and may be gratified in the 
some object, their violence is almost irresisti- I 
ble, and they hurry men headlong into fac- 
tions, and contentions, destructive of all good 
government As long therefore as these great 
emoluments subsist, your parliament will be 
a stormy sea, and your public councils con- 
founded by private mterests. But it requires 
much public spirit and virtue to abolish them ; 
more perhaps than can now be found in a na- 
tion so long corrupted. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ The Earl qfBwskan, 

“ Paw, March 17. 1783. 

“ My Lord, — I received the letter your 
lordship did me the honour of writing to me, 
and am obliged, by your kind congratulations 
on the return of peace, which I hope will be 
lasting. 

“ With regard to the terms on which lands 
may be a^uired in America, and the manner 
of beginning new settlements on them, I can- 
not give better information than may be found 
in a book lately printed in London, under 
some such title as Letters from a Pennsylva- 
nian Farmer, by Hector St John. The only 
encouragements we hold out to strangers are, 
a good climate, fertile soil, wholesome air 
and water, plenty of provisions and fuel, 
good pay for labour, kind neighbours, good 
laws, lilJerty, and a hearty welcome : the rest 
depends on a man’s own industry and virtue. 
Lands are cheap, but they must be bought. 
All settlements are undertaken at private ex- 
pense: the pnblic contributes nothing but 
defence and justice. I should not however 
exp^t much emigration from a country so 
VOL. L . . . 3 U 44* 


drained of men as yours (Scotland) must have 
been by the late war ; since the more have 
left it, the more room, and the more encou- 
ragement remains for those who staid at home. 
But this you can best judge of; and I have 
long observed of your people, that their sobrie- 
ty, frugality, industry, and honesty, seldom 
fail of success in America, and of procuring 
I them a good establishment among ua 

“ 1 do not recollect the circumstance you 
are pleased to mention, of my having saved a 
citizen at St Andrew, by giving a turn to his 
disorder ; and I am curious to know what the 
disorder was, and what the advice I gave which 
proved so salutary.* 

“ With great regard 1 have the honour to 
be, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ David Hartley, 

“ Paw, March 23, 1783. 

“ Dear Sir, — I received the letter you did 
me the honour of writing to me, requesting 
a recommendation to America of Mr. Joshua 
Grigby. I have accordingly written one ; and 
havmg an opportuni^ the other day, I sent it 
under cover to Mr. fenjamin Va^han. The 
general proclamations you wished for su^nd- 
ing, or rather putting an end to hostilities, 
are now published ; so that your ‘heart is at 
rest,’ and mine with it You may depend on 
my joinii^ my hearty endeavours with yours, 
“ in cultivating conciliatory principles be- 
tween our two countries ;’ and I may venture 
to assure you, that if your bill for a provisional 
establishment of the commerce had passed, 
as at first proposed, a stipulation on our part 
in the dennitive treaty, to allow reciprocal 
and equal advantages and privileges to your 
subjects, would have been readily agreed to. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


R, R, Livingston to Dr, Franklin. 

Philadelphia, March 26, 1783. 

“ Sir, — I need hardly tell you that the in- 
telligence brought by the Wasliington diffus- 
ed great pleasure. We had long ^n in sus- 
pense with respect to the negotiations, and 
had received no other lights on that subject, 
than those of the speech of his Britannic ma- 
jesty and Mr. Townshend’s letters threw upon 
it These were by no means sufficient to 
dissimte all our apprehensions. 

“ The terms you have obtained for us com- 
prise most of the objects we wish for. I am 
sorry, however, that you ff>und it necessary 

* It was a fever in which the earl of Buchan, then 
lord Cadross, lay sick at St. Andrew's ; and the advice 
was, not to blister, aecocdiM to the old practice, and 
the opinion of the- learned Dr. Bimson, brother of the 
celebrated geometrician at Glasgow. 
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to act with reserve, and to conceal your mea- 
sures from the court of France. I am fearful 
that you will not be able to produce such facts 
as will justify this conduct to the world, or 
flree from the chargee of ingratitude to a friend 
who has treated us not only justly but gener- 
ously. 

But this is a disagreeable subject, and I 
refer you for my sentiments and those of con- 
gress, to my letter in answer to the joint let- 
ter from our ministers. I am sorry that the 
commercial article is stricken out ; it would 
have been very important to us to have got 
footing at least in the British West Indies, as 
a means of compelling France to pursue her 
true interests and ours, by opening her ports 
also to us. 

“ Wo have just learned, by a vessel from 
Cadiz, that the preliminary articles for a ge- 
neral peace were signed the 20th. The ab- 
stract of the treaty sent me by the marquis de 
la Fayette does the highest honour to the wis- 
dom and moderation of France. Never has 
she terminated a war with more glory, and 
in gaining nothing but that trophy of victory 
Tobago, ^le has established a character which 
confirms her friends, disarms her enemies, 
and obtains a reputation that is of more value 
thnn any territorial acquisitions she could 
make. 

“ We have been in groat distress with res- 
pect to our army. Pams were taken to influ- 
ence their minds, and make them uneasy at the 
idea of a peace which left them without sup- 
port Inflammatory papers were dispersed in 
camp, calling them toether to determine up- 
on some mad action. The general interposed, 
postponed the meeting to a future day, on 
which he met them, and made them an ad- 
dress, that will do him more honour than his 
victories After which they passed several 
resolves, becoming a patriot army. Congress 
are sincerely engaged in endeavouring to do 
them justice. 1 am in great hopes, that we 
shall shortly be brought back to such a situa- 
tion as to be enabled to enjoy the blessings 
you have laid the foundation of. 

** I received from Mr. Franklin the papers 
relative to the Portuguese vessel, which 1 
have caused to be laid before the Court of Ap- 
peals, where the cause is now depending. — 
The cargo having been condemn^, and the 
yatch acquitted at Boston, I doubt not that 
full justice will be done to the proprietors 
on the rehearing. You know so much of our 
constitution, as to see, that it is impossible to 
interfere further in these matters, than by put- 
ting the evidence in a proper train to be e-\a- 
mined. I have had the proceedings in the case 
of the brig Providentia transmitted to me 
from Boston, with a full stat^ of the evidence, 
which I have examined. The cargo is con- 
demned and the vessel acquitted, an allow- 
ance for freight having been made by the 


court The evidence does not admit a doubt 
of the justice of this decree. Should the 
court 01 Denmark not be satisfied with this 
account, I will cause a copy of the proceed- 
ings to be transmitted to you for their satis^ 
faction. I hope this mark of attention to them 
will induce them to acknowledge the injustice 
that they have done us in the detention of our 
prizes. This object should not be lost sight 
of. 

“ I thank you for the present of M. d’Au- 
bertavirs essay, and shall dispose of the copies 
he has sent in the way you recommend. I 
would have hardly believed it possible, that 
so many errors and falsehoods, that would 
shock the strongest faith on this side of the 
water, could be received as orthodox on the 
other. 

“ I remit bills for the salaries of our ministers. 
It is impossible that I can adjust their amounts 
here; you must settle with them, and they 
repay you out of the drafts I have made in 
their favour, when they have been overpaid. 
Congress have, in pursuance of your sentiment 
in your letter of October, passed the follow- 
ing resolutions. 

‘ March 7 1783 Resolved that the Ealaries of the 
ministers and other officers of the United Slates in Eu 
rope, be estimated in future in dollars at the rate of four 
shillings and sixpence sterling per dollar. 

‘ That they bt* paid in bills of exchange upon France 
or Holland, at the rate of five livres five sous tournois 
per dollar, without regard to the variations which may 
lie occasioned by the course of exchange ’ 

“ So that on the quarter’s salary due in 
April there will be a deduction of all you 
gained by the course of exchange ; and the 
payments will be reduced to par, at which 
rate they will always be paid in future. This 
deduction amoun^n your salary to eight thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty-six livres, as will 
appear from the account that will be stated 
by Mr. Morris. I shall pay your bills into the 
hands of Mr. Robert Morris, whom you have 
constituted your agent. The bills for the 
other gentlemen, who may not be with you, 
are committed to your care. As the bills are 
drawn in their favour they can only be paid 
on their endorsement 

“ Congress will I believe agree very reluct- 
antly to let you quit their service. The pro- 
ject, together with Mr. Laurens and Mr. 
Adams’s resignation, is under the considera- 
tion of a committee. If they report before this 
vessel sails you shall know their determina- 
tion. 

On the arrival of the Triumph from Ca- 
diz, which brought orders for recalling the 
cruisers of his Britannic majesty, congrees 
passed the enclosed resolution, which I trans- 
mitted with the intelligence we had received, 
to Carleton and Digby, I sent my secretary 
with my letters, and expect him back this 
evening. 1 am anxious to know bow the first 
messenger of peace has been received by 
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them, as well as to discover through him what 
steps they propose to take for the evacuation. 

** I ought to thank you for your Journal be- 
fore I conclude. The peru^ of it afforded 
me ^reat pleasure. I must pray you to conti- 
nue iL I much wish to have every step which 
led to so interesting an event as the treaty 
which established our independence. And 
though both Mr. Jay and Mr. Adams are mi- 
nute in their journds, for which 1 am much 
obliged to them, yet new light may be thrown 
on the subject by you, who having been long- 
er ac(^uainted with the courts of London and 
Versailles have the means of more informa- 
tion relative to their principles and measures. 

“R. R. LIVINGSTON.’’ 


The City of Hamburg to Congress. 

“ March 29, 1783. 

“ Right noble, high, mighty, most ho- 
nourable LORDS ! — Since, by the preliminary 
articles of peace concluded lately between tlie 
high belligerent powers, the illustrious United 
States of America have been acknowledged 
free, sovereign and independent, and now since 
European powers are courting in rivalry the 
friendship of your high mightinesses, 

“ We, impressed with the most lively sen- 
sations on die illustrious event, the wonder 
of this and the most remote future ages, and 
desirous fully to testify the part which we 
take therein, do hereby offer your high mighti- 
nesses our service aad attachment to the same 
cause. 

“ And in the most sincere disposition of 
heart we take the honour to wish, so, from the 
omnipotent Providence we do pray, that the 
most illlustrious republic of the Unit^ States 
of America may, during the remotest centu- 
ries, enjoy all imaginable advantages to be de- 
rived from that sovereignty, which they gain- 
ed by prudence and courage. 

“ That by the wisdom and active patriotism 
of your illustrious congress, it may for ever 
flourish and increase, and that the high and 
mighty regents of those free states may, with 
ease and in abundance, enjoy all manner of tem- 
poral happiness ; and at the same time we most 
obsequiously recommend our city to a porpetu- 
al friendly intelligence, and her trade and navi- 
gatbn in matters reciprocally advantageous 
to your favour and countenance. 

“ In order to show that such mutual com- 
merce with the merchant houses of this place 
inay undoubtedly be of common benefit, your 
hi^ mightinesses will be pleased to give us 
leave to mark out some trading advantages of 
this trading city. 

“ Here reigns a free unrestrained republi- 
can commerce, charged with but few duties. 

“ Ibralxirg’s situation upon the river Elbe 
is, as it were in the centre iff the Baltic and 


North seas, and as canals are cut from the ri- 
ver through the city, ^foods may be brought 
in ships to the magazines of the town, and 
from thence again to all parts of the world. 

** Hamburg carries on its trade with econo- 
nomy. It is the mart of goods ci all countries 
where they can be purchased, not only of 
good quality, but sometimes cheaper than at 
nrst hand. 

** Here linen, woollen goods, calicoes, glass, 
copper, and all other numerous produce of 
manufactured wares of the whole German 
empire, are bought by the Portuguese, Spa- 
niards, the English, Dutch, French and other 
nations, and from hence further transported. 
In exchange whereof considerable quantities 
of North American goods, much wanted in 
Germany, may be taken. 

“ Mr. Penet, who in your country is honour- 
ed with several offices, has sojourned here for 
some time, and with all who had the honour 
of his acquaintance, borne the character of an 
intelligent, skilful, and for reciprocally advan- 
tageous commerce, a zealous and well dispos- 
ed man, will certainly have the complaisance 
to give your high mightinesses further expla- 
nation of the advantages of this trading place, 
which we have but briefly touched upon. 

“We now intercessionally and most obse- 
quiously request your high mightinesses to fa- 
vour and countenance the trade of our mer- 
chants, and to suffer them to enjoy all such 
rights and liberties as you allow to merchants 
of nations in amity ; which in mtitude and 
with zeal we will in our place endeavour to re- 
tribute, not doubting that such mutual inter- 
course may be effected, since a good begin- 
ning thereof is already made on both sides by 
the friendly reception of the vessels that have 
arrived in either country. 

“ In farther te.stimony of our most attentive 
obsequiousness and sincere atttachment, we 
have deputed our citizen John Abraham Von 
Boor, who is charged with the concerns of a 
considerable merchant-house, which, like seve- 
ral other merchantrhouses of good report in this 
city, IS desirous of entering with merchants 
of your country into reciprocal commerce. — 
He is to have the honour to present to jrour 
high mightinesses this our most obsequious 
missive ; wherefore we most earnestly recom- 
mend him to your favourable reception. He 
has it from ns in express charge, most respect- 
fully to give your high mightinesses if r^uir- 
ed, such upright and accurate accounts of our 
situation and constitutions, as may be depend- 
ed upon, and at the same time in person to 
testify the assurance of the most perfect res- 
pect and attachment with which attentively 
we remain, right noble, high, mighty, and 
most honourable lords, your most obsequious 
and devoted bourgomaster and senate of the 
imperial free city of Hamburg.-— Given under 
our city seal, the 29th March 1783.^ 
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Damd Hartley to Dr. Franklin. 

“ LoNDoit, March 31, 1783. 

** My dear Feibnd, — I send you a paper 
entitled Supplemental Treaty^ the substance 
of which 1 sent you some time ago, as 1 read 
it, in part of a speech in the hmise of com- 
mona I have given a copy of it to Mr. L., 
as the grounds upon which my friend the duke 
of Portland would have wished that any ad- 
ministration in which he might have taken a 
part should have treated with the American 
ministers. All negotiations for the formation 
of a ministry, in concert with the duke of Portp 
land, are at end. 

“The 10th article, which is supposed to be 
referred to the definitive treaty, is a renewal 
of the same proposition which I moved in par- 
liament some years ago, viz. on the 9th of 
April, 1778. I see nothing inconsistent with 
that proposition, either in the declaration of 
indepenaence or in the treaty with France. 
Let It therefore remain and emerge after the 
war, as a point untouched by the war. I as- 
sure you my consent should not be wanting 
to extend this principle between all the na- 
tions upon earth, i know full well, that 
those nations to which you and I are bound 
by birth and consanguinity would reap the 
earliest fruits from it ; owing no man hate^ 
and envying no many's happiness, I should re- 
joice in the lot of my own country, and on her 

f art say to America, Nos duo turha sumus. 

send you, likewise, enclosed with this, some 
sentiments respecting the principles of some 
late negotiations, drawn up in the shape of 
parliamentary motions by my brother, who 
joins with me in the sincerest good wishes to 
you for health and happiness, and for the peace 
of our respective countries, and of mankind. 

“ DAVID HARTLEY.” 


Supplemental Treaty between Great Britain 

and the United States of North America. 

“ 1. That the British troops be withdrawn 
from the United States with all convenient 
speed. 

“ 2. That all farther prosecutions of loyalists 
in America be immediately abated, and that 
they be permitted to remain until twelve 
months after the definitive treaty with Ame- 
rica in safety and unmolested, in their endea- 
vours to obtain restitution of their estates. 

“ 3. That all ports shall be mutually open- 
ed for intercourse and commerce between 
Great Britain and the United States. 

“4. Agreed on the port of Great Britain, 
that all prohibitory acts shall be repealed, and 
that all (^tructions to American ships, either 
entering inwards or clearing outwards, shall 
be removed, which may arise from any acts 
of parliament, heretofore regulating the com- 
merce of the American States, under the de- 
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scription of British colonies and plantations, 
so as to accommodate every circumstance to 
the reception of their ships, as the ships of in- 
dependent statea 

“5. Agr^ on the part of Great Britain, 
that all duties, rights, privileges, and all pe- 
cuniary coiuiderations shall remain, respect- 
ing the United States of America, upon the 
same footing as they now remain respecting 
the province of Nova Scotia, or as if the said 
States had remained dependent upon Great 
Britain. All this subject to regulations and 
alterations by any future acts of the parliament 
of Great Britain. 

“ 6. On the part of the American States, it 
is agreed, that all laws prohibiting commerce 
with Great Britain shall be r^aled. 

“ 7. Agreed on the part of the American 
States, that all ships and merchandise of the 
British dominions ^all be admitted upem the 
^me terms as before the war. All tnis sub- 
ject to future regulations or alterations by the 
legislatures of the American States respect- 
ively. 

“ 8. That all prisoners on both sides be im- 
mediately released. 

“9. The spirit and principles of this treaty 
to be supported on either side by any neces- 
sary supplemental arrangementa No tacit 
compliance on the part of the American States 
in any subordinate points to be urged at any 
time hereafter in derogation of their inde- 
pendence.” 


Separate article to he referred to the defini^ 
live treaty, 

“ 10. Neither shall the independence of the 
United States be construed any farther than 
as independence, absolute and unlimited in 
matters of government as well as commerce. 
Not into alienation, and therefore the subjects 
of his Britannic majesty and the citizens of 
the United States shall mutually be consider- 
ed as natural born subjects, and enjoy all rights 
and privileges as such in the respective domi- 
nions and territories, in the manner hereto- 
fore acciretomed. 


Paper mentioned in the close of Mr. Hart- 
lefs Letter of March 21, 1783. 

“ 1. That it is the opinion of this house, 
that whenever Great Britain thought proper 
to acknowledge the independence of Ame- 
rica, the mode of putting it into effect most 
honourably for this country, would have been, 
to have made the declaration of independence 
previous to the commencement of any treaty 
with a^ other power. 

“ 2. That a deviation from that line of con- 
duct, has the effect of appearing to grant the 
independence of America solely to the de- 
mands of the house of Bourbon, and not, as 
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was the real state of the case, from a change 
in the sentiments of this country, as to the 
object and continuance of the American war. 

“3. That when this house by its vote 
against the farther prosecution of offensive 
war in America, bad given up the point of 
contest, and adopted a conciliatory disposition, 
the pursuing those principles by an immedi> 
ate and liberal ne^tiation upon the basis of 
independence, at the same time expressing a 
readiness to conclude a general peace with 
the allies of America upon honourable terms, 
would have been the most likely way to pro- 
mote a mutual and beneficial intercourse be- 
tween the two countries ; to establish peace 
upon a firm foundation ; and would have pre- 
vented the house of Bourbon from having a 
right to claim any farther obligations from 
America, as the assertors of their independ- 
ence. 

“ 4. That the minister who advised the late 
negotiations for peace, has neglected to make 
use of those advantages which the determi- 
nation of the house put him in possession of: 
that, by his delay in authorizing persons pro- 
perly to negotiate with the American com- 
missioners, he has shown a reluctance to act- 
ing upon the liberal principles of granting in- 
dependence to America, as the determination 
of Great Britain upon mature consideration of 
the question : and has by such methcxls given 
advantage to the enemies of this country to 
promote and confirm that commerce and con- 
nexion between the United States of Ame- 
rica and themselves, which during the con- 
test have been turned from their natural 
channel with this country, and which this 
peace so concluded has not yet contributed to 
restore.” 


M. Salva to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Aloierr, April 1, 17P3 

“ Sir, — The imminent danger to which the 
vessels of your nation were exposed, which 
sailed in March last from Marseilles, and 
which owed their safety to the gorl of the seas 
alone, emboldens me to call your attention to 
this point 

“ So.me secret enemies (whom I know) hav- 
ing given information to this regency of their 
departure, nine armed ships immediately sail- 
ed to wait for them at cape Palos. It is to be 
presumed that the Americans had already 
passed the straits. 

“ Algiers has many ships, and the politics 
of certain European powers do not refirain 
them from paying tribute to enjoy peace; 
they make use of these human liarpies as a 
terror to the belligerent nations, whose com- 
merce they chain to the car of Algerine pira- 
cy. We saw an example of this when his 
imperial majes^ to protect his flag made use | 
of the firman of the Sublime Porte. It was 


attacked, and five prizes were brought into 
this port in 1781, four of which with ballast 
were restored in February 1782, at the claim 
of a Capapigi Bashaw of the porte, and of M. 
Fiinone, the imperial agent who was exjjel- 
led, and whose correspondent I am, having 
been his 8ecretar)r on this occasion, and hav- 
ing revealed to his highness prince Kaunitz 
Rietberg, minister at tlie court of Vienna, hor- 
rors ana crimes which would have remained 
unpunished but for my pen. 

“Humanity alone, sir, has engaged me to 
give you this advice. I request you will be 
pleas^ to keep it secret ; your prudence will 
effect what may be necessary on this occa- 
sion. 

“ I have the honour to offer you every in- 
formation respecting this port, and flatter my- 
self that I shall succeed therein. I think to 
depart from this in May or June next for Mar- 
seilles, and to leave these barbarian pirates. 

“SALVA.” 


“ The Grand Master of Malta. 

** Parry, April 6, 1763 

“ My Lord, — I have the honour to address 
to your eminent highness the medal which I 
have lately had struck. It is an homage of 
gratitude, my lord, which is due to the inte- 
rest you have taken in our cause, and we no 
less owe it to your virtues, and to your emi- 
nent highness’s wise administration of govern- 
ment 

“ Permit me, my lord, to demand your pro- 
tection for such of our citizens as circumstan- 
ces may lead to your ports. I hope that your 
eminent highness will be pleased to grant it 
to them, and kindly receive the assurances of 
the profound respect, &c. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“M. Roseneroni. 

“ Parry, April 13, 1783. 

“ Sir, — M. Waltersdorff has communicated 
to me a letter from your excellency, which 
affords me great pleasure, as it expresses in 
clear and strong terms the good disposition of 
your court (Denmark) to form connexions o€ 
friendship and commerce with the United 
States of America. I am confident that the 
same good disposition will be found in the 
congress ; and having acquainted that respec- 
table body with the purport of your letter, I 
expect a commission will soon be sent, ap- 
pointing some person in Europe to enter into 
a tresLij with his majesty the king of Den- 
mark for the purposes desired. 

“In the mean time, to prepare and forward 
the business as much as may be, I send, for 
your excellency’s consideration, such a sketch 
as you mention, formed on the basis of oor 
treaty with Holland, on which 1 shall be glad 
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to receive your excellency’s sentiments. And 
I hope this transaction, when completed, 
may be the means of producing and securing a 
long and happy friendship between our two 
nations. 

** To smooth the way for obtaining this de- 
sirable end, as well as to comply with my 
duty, it becomes necessary for me on this oc- 
casion to mention to your excellency the af- 
fair of our three prizes, which, having during 
the war entered Bergen as a neutral and 
friendly port, where they might repair the 
damages they had suffered, and procure pro- 
visions, were, by an order of your predecessor 
in the office you so honourably fill, violently 
seized and delivered to our enemies. I am 
inclined to think it was a party act, procured 
by the importunities and misrepresentations 
of the British minister, and that your govern- 
ment would not, on reflection, approve of it 
But the injury was done, and I flatter myself 
your excellency will think with me, that it 
ought to be repaired. The means and man- 
ner 1 beg leave to recommend to your consir 
deration, and am, &c. 

“ B. FRANKUN.” 


“ Robert R. Livingston. 

“ Pahby, April 15, 1783. 

“ Sir,-— You complain sometimes of not 
hearing from us ; it is now near three months 
since any of us have heard from America. I 
think our hwt letters came with general Ro- 
chambeau. There is now a project under 
consideration for establishing monthly packet 
boats between France and New York, which 
I hope will be carried into execution ; our cor- 
respondence then may be more regular and 
frequent 

“ I send herewith another copy of the treaty 
concluded with Sweden. I hope, however, 
that you will have received the former, and 
that the ratification is forwarded. The king, 
as the ambassador informs me, is now employ- 
ed in examining the duties payable in his 
ports, with a view to lowering them in favour 
of America, and thereby encouraging and fa- 
cilitating our mutual commerce. 

“ M. Waltersdorff, chamberlain of the king 
of Denmark, formerly chief justice of the Ihi- 
nish West India islands, was last yew at Pa- 
ris, where 1 had some acquaintance with him ; 
he is now returned hither. The newspapers 
have mentioned him as intended to sent 
minister from his court to congress, but he 
tells me no such appointment nas been yet 
made. He assur^ me, however, that the king 
has a strong desire to have a treaty of frien£ 
ship and commerce with the United States, 
and he has communicated to me a letter which 
lie received from M. Roseverone, the minister 
Ibr foreign afiairs, expressing that disposi- 


tion. I enclose a copy of the letter, and if 
congress shall approve of entering into such 
a treaty with the king of Denmark, of which 
I told M. WaltersdoiSr I had no doubt, they 
will send to me, or whom else they shall 
think proper, the necessary instructions and 
fill! powers for that purp<^. In the mean 
time, to keep the business in train, I have sent 
to that minister for his consideration a trans- 
lation of the plan, mutatis mutandis.^ which 
1 received from congress for a treaty with 
Sweden, accompani^ by a letter, of which 
likewise I enclose a copy. I think it would 
be well to make it one of the instructions to 
whoever is commissioned for the treaty, that 
he previously procure satisfaction for the 
prizes mention^ in my letter. 

“ The definitive treaties have met with 

S -eat delays, partly by the tardiness of the 
utch, but principally from the distractions 
of the court of England, where for six or seven 
weeks there was properly no ministry nor 
any business effected. They have at last set- 
tled a ministry, but of such a composition as 
does not promise to be lasting. The papers 
will inform you who they are. It is now said 
that Mr. Oswald, who signed the prelimina- 
ries, is not to return here, but that Mr. David 
Hartley comes in his stead to settle the defi- 
nitive. A congress is also talked of, and that 
some use is to be made therein of the media- 
tion formerly proposed of the Imperial courts. 
Mr. Hartley is an old friend of mine, and a 
strong lover of peace, so that I hope we shall 
not have much difficult discussion with him : 
but I could have been content to have finish- 
ed with Mr. Oswald, whom we always found 
very reasonable. 

“ Mr. Laurens having left Bath, mended in 
his health, is daily expected at Paris, where 
Messrs. Jay and Adams 'Still continue. Mr. 
Jefferson has nq^Mt arrived, nor the Romu- 
lus, in which am told he was to have 

taken his pa^ge. I have been the more im- 
patient of this delay from the expectation giv- 
en me of full letters by him. It is extraordi- 
nary that we should be so long without any 
arrivals from America in any part of Europe. 
VYe have as yet heard nothing of the recep- 
tion of the preliminary articles in America, 
though it is now nearly five months since they 
were signed. Barney did not indeed get 
away from hence before the middle of Janu- 
ary, but copies went by other ships long be- 
fore him ; he waited some time for the money 
he carried, and afterwards was detained by 
violent contrary winds. He had a passport 
from England, and I hope arrived safe ; though 
we have been in some pain for him on ac- 
count of a storm soon after he sailed. 

“ The English merchants have shown great 
eagerness to resume their commerce with 
America, but apprehending that our laws pro- 
hibiting that commerce would not be repeal- 
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etl till England had set the example by repeal- 
ing theirs, a number of vessels they nave 
loaded with goods have been detained in port 
while the parliament has been debating on 
the repealing bill, which has been altered two 
or three times, and is not agreed upon yet — 
It was at first proposed to give us equal pri- 
vileges in trade with their own subjects, re- 
pealmg thereby, with respect to us, so much 
of their navigation act, as regards foreim 
nations. But the plan seems to be laid aside, 
and what will finally be done in the afiair is 
uncertain. There is not a port in France 
and few in Europe, from which I have not 
received several applications of persons de- 
siring to be appointed consuls for America. 
They generally ofier to execute the office for 
the honour of it, without salary. I suppose 
the congress will wait to see what course 
commerce will take, and in what places it 
will fix itself, in order to find where consuls 
will be necessary, before any appointments 
are made, and perhaps it will then be thought 
best to send some of our own people. If they 
are not allowed to trade, and are Americans, 
the fortunes they make will mostly settlfe in 
our own country at last The agreement I 
was to make here respecting consuls has not 
been concluded. The article of trading is 
important. 1 think it would be well to re- 
consider it. 

“ I have caused to be struck here the me- 
dal which I formerly mentioned to you, the de- 
sign of which you seemed to approve. I en- 
close one of them in silver for the President of 
Congre^ and one in copper for yourself ; the 
impression on copper is thought to appear best, 
and you will soon receive a number for the 
members. I have presented one to the King 
and another to the Queen, both in gold, one 
in silver to each of the ministers, as a monu- 
mental acknowled^ent^ which may go down 
to future ages, of the obligations we are under 
to this nation. It is mighty well received, 
and gives general pleasure. If the congress 
approve of^ it, as I hope they will, I may add 
something on the die (for those to be struck 
hereafter) to show that it was done by their 
order, which I would not venture to do till I 
had authority for it 

“ A multitude of people are continually ap- 
plying to me personally, and by letters, for 
information respecting the means of transport- 
ing themselves, fitmilies, and fortunes to Ame- 
rica. I give no encouragement to the king’s 
subjects, as 1 think it would not be right in 
me to do it, without their sovereign’s appro- 
bation ; and indeed few ofier from France but 
persons of irregular conduct and desperate 
circumstance whom we had better be with- 
<mt; but I think there will be great emigra- 
tions firom Rn glund^ Ireland, and Giermany. 
There is a great contest among the pmts. 


which of them shall be of those to be declared 
free for the American trade. Many applica- 
tions are made to me to interest myseli in be- 
half of all of them, but having no instructions 
on that head, and tiiinking it a matter more pro- 
perly belonging to the consul, I have done 
nothing in it. 

“ 1 l^ve continued to send you the English 
papers. You will often see falsehoods in 3iem 
respecting what I say and do, dtc. You know 
thoee papers too well to make any contradic- 
tion of such stuff* necessary for me. 

** Mr. Barclay is often ill, and I am afraid 
the settlement of our accounts will be, in his 
hands, a long operation. I shall be impatient at 
being detained here on that score after the ar- 
rival of my successor. Would it not be well 
to join Mr. Ridley with Mr. Barclay for that 
service 1 He resides in Paris, and seems ac- 
tive in business. I know not indeed whether 
he would undertake it, but wish he may. 

“ The finances here are embarrassed, and a 
new loan is proposed by way of lottery, in 
which it is said by some calculators, the king 
will pay at the rate of seven per cent., and of 
his concern for our credit, in saving by that 
sum the honour of Mr. Morris’s bills, while 
those drawn by his own officers abro^ have 
their payments suspended for a year after they 
become due. You have been told that France 
might help us more liberally if she would. — 
This last transaction is a demonstration to the 
contrary. 

“ Please to show these last paragraphs to 
Mr. Morris, to whom I cannot now write, the 
notice of this ship being short ; but it is less 
necessary, as Mr. Grand writes him fully. 

“ B. FRANKUN. 

“ P. S. Mr. Laurens has just arrived.” 


Charles James Fox, Secretary of State, to 
B. Franklin. 

'■' Bt. Jamrh'ii, April 10, 1788. 

“ Sir, — Although it is unnecessary for me 
to introduce to your acquaintance a gentle- 
man so well known to you as Mr. I&rtley, 
who will have the honour of delivering to you 
this letter, yet it may be proper for me to in- 
form you, that he has the full and entire con- 
fidence of his majesty’s ministers upon the 
subject of his mission. 

“ Permit me, sir, to take this opportunity 
of assuring you, bow happy I irfiould esteem 
myself, if it were to prove my lot to be the 
instrument of completmg a real and substan- 
tial reconciliation between two countries 
formed by nature to be in a state of friendship 
one with the other, and thereby to put the 
finishing band to a buiidi^, in laymg the 
first stone of which I may nirly bout mat 1 
had someshare. C. J. FOX.** 
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“ R, R. lAvingstOTL 

“ Pa« 8Y, April 27, 1783. 

** Sir, —The count de Verome, an Italian 
MiUeman of great distinction, does me the ho- 
nour to be the bearer of this. I have not the 
mtisfaction to be personally acquainted with 
this gentleman, but am much solicited by some 
of my particular friends, to whom his merits 
Md character are known, to af&rd him this 
introduction to you. He is, I understand, a 
great traveller, and his view in going to Ame- 
rica is merely to see the coun^ and its great 
men. I pray you will show him every civili- 
ty, and aflbrd him that counsel which as a 
stranger he may stand in need of 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


Three Articles proposed by the American 
Ministers^ ana delivered to David Hartley ^ 
Esq, the British Envoy. 

* April 29, 1783. 

** Art. 1. It is agreed that so soon as his 
Britannic Majesty shall have withdrawn all 
his armies, garrisons, and Heels from the Unit- 
ed States of America, and from every port, 
post, place, and harbour within the same, as 
stipulated by the 7th article of the provisional 
treaty of 30th of November, 1782, then and 

thenceforth, for and during the term of 

years, all rivers, harbours, lakes, ports, and j 
places, belonging to the United States, or any 
of them, shall ^ open and free to the mer- 
chants and other subjects of the crown of 
Great Britain, and his trading vessels ; who j 
shall be received, treated, and protected, like 
the merchant and trading vessels of the state 
in which they may be, liable to no other 
charges or duties. 

“ And reciprocally all rivers, harbours, 
lakes, ports, and places, under the dominion 
of his Britannic Majesty, shall thenceforth be 
open and free to the merchants and trading 
vessels of the said United States, and of each 
and every of them who shall be received, 
treated, and protected like the merchants and 
trading vessels of Great Britain, and be liable 
to no ^er charges or duties : saving always 
to the chartered trading companies of Great 
Britain, such exclusive use and trade of their 
respective ports and establishments, as neither 
the other subjects of Great Britain, nor any 
of the most favoured nation, participate ia 
** Art. 2. It is agreed that such persons as 
may be in confinement in the United States 
of America for or by reason of the part which 
they may have taken in the late war, shall be 
set at liberty immediately on the evacuation 
of the said states by the troops and fleets of 
his Britannic 

** And it is likewise agreed that all such 
persons who may be in conflnement in any 
parts under the d^inion of his Britannic Ma- 


j jesty, for or by reason of the part which they 
may have taken in the late war, shaii at the 
same time be also immediately set at liberty. 

“ Art 3. The prisoners made respective- 
ly by the arms of his Britannic Majesty, and 
those of the United hJtatesof America both by 
land and sea, shall be immediately set at li- 
berty without any ransom, on paying the debts 
they may have contracted during meir capti- 
vity: and each contracting party shall re^ 
spectively reimburse the sums which shall 
have been advanced for the subsistence and 
maintenance of their prisoners by the sove- 
reign of the country where they shall have 
been detained according to the receipts and 
attested accounts, and other authentic titles 
which shall be produced on each side.” 

The Count de Yergennes to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Versailles, May 5, 1783. 

“ Sir, — I have received the two letters of 
yesterday and to-day, which you have done me 
the honour to write to me, and a copy of the 
three articles discussed between the commis- 
sioners of the United States and Mr. Hartley. 
You are aware that I shall want a sufficient 
time to examine them, before submitting to 
men the observations which may relate to our 
reciprocal interests. Receive in the mean 
time my sincere thanks for this communica- 
tion. 

“ I hope to have the honour of seeing you 
to-morrow at Versailles. I trust you will be 
able to be present with the foreign ministers. 
It is observed that the commissioners of the 
United States rarely show themselves here, 
and inferences are drawn from it, which I 
am sure their constituents would disallow, if 
they had a knowledge of them. 

“ DE VERGENNES.” 

“ Count de Yergennes. 

“ Pamv, May 5, 1783. 

“ Sir, — It was my intention to pay my de- 
voirs at Versailles to-morrow. I thank your 
excellency nevertheless for your kind admo- 
nition. I omitted two of the last three days, 
from a mistaken apprehension, that being ho- 
lidays there would be no court. Mr. Laurens 
and Mr. Jay are both invalids ; and since my 
last severe fit of the gout, my legs have con- 
tinued so weak, that I am hardly able to keep 
pace with the ministers who walk fost, espe- 
cially in going up and down stairs. 

** 1 beg you to be assured, that whatever 
deficiency there may be of strength there is 
none of respect B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ TV) David Hartley. 

•* Paest, May 8, 1783. 

** Dbar FgnEim, — ^I send you enclosed (be 
copies you desired of the papers 1 read to you 
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yesterday.^ I should be happy if I could see, 
before I die, the proposed improvement of the 
law of nations estaWisbed. The miseries of 
mankind would be diminished by it, and the 
happiness of millions secured a^ promoted. 
If the practice of privateering could be pro- 
fitable to any civilized nation, it m^ht be so 
to us Americans, since we are so situated on 
the globe, as that the rich commerce of Eu- 
rope with the West Indies, consisting of ma- 
nufactures, sugary &X 1 . is obliged to pass be- 
fore our doors, which enables us to make short 
and cheap cruises, while our own commerce 
is in such bulky low-priced articles, as that 
ten of our ships taken by you are not equal 
in value to one of yours, and you must come 
tar from home at a great expense to look for 
them. I hope, therefore, that this proposition, 
if made by us, will appear in its true light, as 
liaving humanity only for its motive. 1 do 
not wish to see a new Barbary rising in Ame- 
rica, and our long extended coast occupied by 
piratical states. I fear lest our privateering 
success in the two last wars, should already 
liave given our people too strong a relish for 
that most mischievous kind of gaming, mixed 
blood ; and if a stop is not now put to the 
practice, mankind may hereafter be more 
plagued with American corsairs than they 
liave been and are with the Turkish. Tir, 
my friend, what you can do, in procuring for 
your nation the glory of being, though tlie 
greatest naval power, the first who volunta- 
rily relinquished the advantage that power 
seems to give them, of plundermg others, and 
thereby impeding the mutual communications 
among men of the gifts of God, and render- 
ing miserable multitudes of merchants and 
their families, artizans, and cultivators of the 
earth, the most peaceable and innocent part 
of the human species. 

“ B. FRANKLIN,'’ 


(Ti^■ lollowin" l’arv>rg wprf delivered to the American 
t>Hntni9sioner« hy David Hartley, Eeq the 35lli of 
May, 1763.j 

Ejtract of a ly tUr from the Hon. C. J. Fox 
to David Hartley^ Esq. 

*‘ 3Iay 9, im 

“ I SEND you enclosed the copy of a memo- 
rial I have received from the merchants trad- 
ing to South Carolina and Georgia, as also the 
duplicate of one presented by tliem to lord 
Shelborne in May 1782. I am to desire you 
will endeavour to obtain for them of the mi- 
nisters plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America, such representations of their case, 
as it appears cm the conoderatioD of it justly 
to deserve, and I shall be much obliged to you, 
if you will infiirm me, as soon as you can, of 
the manner in which they receive these pa- 

* See the Propoeition about PrivateenM, enncxed 
ie Ic^ la E. Omld. January 14, 1783. 
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pers, and how far they think the persons in- 
terested may hope to obtain relief, that I may 
acquaint them therewith.” 

To the Right Hon. William, Earl of Sltel- 
bume, ^c. one of his Majesty* s princip<d 
Secretaries of State. 

The Memorial of the subscribing merchants 
tradii^ to South Carol ma and Georgia in 
behalf ^ themselves and others. 

“ Most humbly showeth, — That in tJie year 
1770, the Cherokee Indians, being considera- 
bly indebted to the traders, who supplied 
them with goods, and finding it impoasibk 
from the decreased number of deer to pay 
their debts as usual with skins, proposed to 
their said traders the cession of a very large 
body of land claimed by that nation as their 
property, and situated to the southward of the 
river Savannah, such cession to be taken by 
the traders as a full payment of all debts and 
claims whatever against the Cherokces. 

“ That the traders having agreed to tlie pro- 
posed cession, the Indians by some of their 
headmen, authorized for that purpose, formal- 
ly executed the necessary deeds. 

** That sir James Wright, governor of the 
province of Georgia, in which province the 
lands so coded were situated, and the late 
John Stuart, Esq. the superintendent of Indian 
affairs for the south district of America, disap- 
proved of the conduct of the said traders m 
accepting the said cession, as being contrary, 
not only to his Majesty’s instructions, but to 
the several provincial laws which strictly pr<^ 
hibit private persons from making any pur- 
chase of lands from Indians. 

** That in consequence of such disapproba- 
tion, the Indians persisting in their resolution 
of ceding the lands in question, and being 
thereby released Ironi their debt, offered to 
make the cession to governor Wright fortliat 
purpose, and named a day for running lines ; 
but he df'clining their offer, desired they would 
defer their intentions until his Majesty’s plea- 
sure should be known on them. 

“ That the ensuing year, sir James Wright 
being then in England, stated the several 
matters above mentioned in a memorial to the 
earl of Hillsborough, and proposed certain 
measures by which the cession of the said 
lands, if approved by his Majesty, might be 
the means not only of answering the proposed 
end of the Indians, and the traders, but of 
bringing in a number of valuable settlers to 
the great advantage of the province, and con- 
sequently of the mother country. 

“ That the said Memorial having been re- 
ferred to the consideration of the lords of 
tr^, they in a representation, dated Nov. 9, 
1772, advised his Majesty to accept of the 
pfoposed cession the intended purpose^of 
paying the d^its doe to tiie traders from the 
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Indians by the sale of the lands, ceded at the 
same time, propoeinj^ that the crown should 
not stand pledged either to the Indians or the 
traders for the payment of any pa^ of the 
debts, that the debts should be fairly liouidated 
and confined to those contracted wit^ cer- 
tain periods, and that all monies arising from 
the sale of the lands so ceded should be placed 
in the hands of a receiver to be appointed by 
the governor, and after payment of the debts 
so to be liquidated, together with the ex- 
penses of survey and means of protection to 
the persons settling ; the same 1^ subject to 
such payments upon warrant of the governor 
for the service or the province as his Majesty 
should approve and direct. 

“ That in consequence of the above repre- 
sentation, his Majesty was graciously pleased 
to give conformable instructions to sir James 
Wright, who arrived in Georgia for the pur- 
pose of putting them in execution in March 
1773. 

“ That it appearing the Creek Indians had 
a claim upon the lands proposed to be ceded 
by the Cherokees as aforesaid, alleging that 
their ancestors had heretofore conquered those 
lands from that nation, that the Cherokees 
had acknowledged that right of conquest by 
abandoning the possession to them, and which 
possession they had uniformly held, and it 
also appearing that the Creeks being also 
considerably indebted to their traders were 
inclined to join in the cession upon being freed 
from their debts, a congress was appointed to 
be held at Augusta with both nations in the 
month of May following, for finally adjusting 
the terms, and formally accepting the cession 
of the express purpose upon which it was to be 
made ; namely, the discharge of the debts due 
from the Cherokees and Creeks to their re- 
spective traders. 

** That a congress was accordingly held at 
Augusta in May 1773, by sir James Wright 
ana the superintendent on the part of the 
crown, at which a very considerable number 
of the headmen of both nations attended, who, 
after having previously deliberated upon the 
matter between themselves, joined in a solemn 
and fi)rmal cession of the lands in question to 
his Majesty, for the purpose of paying the 
debts due from their respective nations to 
their traders^ and the said traders appearing 
by themselves or their attomies dia at the 
same time release and dischar^ their several 
debtors of both nations from all debts, claims 
and demands whatever. 

That it roust be supposed such consider- 
able debts being due firom the Indians to their 
traders, the latter must have been proportion- 
ably indebted to the merchants who supplied 
them with goods ; this in ftpt was the case, 
and the merchants were obliged to take as- 
signments firom the traders m their claims, 
and the debts to be liquidated in payment of 


their several deman^ and to give them a 
full discharge of their respective debts. 

That a^r the lands had been ceded as 
aforesaid, steps were taken by sir Jam^ Wright 
for surveying the said lands, settling them 
in distinct allotments for protectii^ me pur- 
chases, settling the same, and particularly for 
adjusting the liquidating the debts claimed 
within certain fixed penods agreeable to his 
Majesty's instructions. 

“ That in consequence of th^ necessary 
measures, a progress was made in the liquida- 
tion of the debt^ and certificates of the sums 
allowed were given to the claimants, when 
the disturbances in America, and particularly 
in Georgia, prevented any further proceedings 
being taken therein, and your memorialists 
are either on their own accounts or their cor- 
respondents interested in those claims either 
liquidated or to be liquidated to a very consi- 
derable amount, and without any dependence 
for reimbursement, but on the produce of the 
lands so ceded. 

“ Your memorialists further beg leave to 
represent to your lordship, that prior to the 
unhappy disputes in America, several allot- 
ments of the said ceded lands were sold, but 
as they were given to understand, the charge 
of surveying, the raising and maintaining a 
troop of rangers and other expenses, whether 
necessary or not your memorialists will not 
take upon themselves to determine, have 
amount^ to more than the sums received, no 
part of the sums due to your memorialists or 
their correspondents upon such of their claims 
as have been settled, liquidated, and certified 
as aforesaid have been ^d. 

** Having thus fully stated to your lordship 
the circumstances that attended the cession of 
the lands in question, the actual ground upon 
which that cession was made, the motives and 
conditions upon which his Majesty was gra- 
ciously plea^ to accept the same, and upon 
which instructions were given to sir James 
Wright, it remains for your memorialists 
humbly to submit to your lordship's consi- 
deration : 

“ That although the cession of those lands 
was expressly made to the crown by the 
Cherokee and Creek nations, yet that it was 
for a particular and declared purpose, not only 
clearly acknowledged in the act of cession 
itself, but in his Majesty's instructions to his 
governor ; and that me crown in this instance 
stands in fact in trust for the several creditors 
of those nations whose debts have been or 
may befoirly liquidated and certified by them 
or their assigns. The lands therefore so ceded 
in trust, cannot be deemed the property of 
the crown, unless it is at the same time ac- 

and liiMe^ the several uncertified<^i^n8 of 
your memorialists and their corr^pondents. 

<« That the present situation of afihirs aiSirds 
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your memorialists reason to presume that 
some accommodation may soon take place 
with the revolted colonies; upon this suppo- 
sition, they have taken the liberty to trouble 
your lordship with this full state of their situ- 
ation, and they beg* leave to assure your 
lordship of their entire reliance upon your 
attention to it ; and they are persuaded that 
in every event of negotiation which may hap- 
pen, the circumstances attending the cession 
made by the Cherokee and Creek Indians to 
his Majesty at the Congress of Augusta in 
May 1773, of the lands to the southward of the 
river Savannah, for the sole purpose of pay- 
ing the debts due from their respective na- 
tions to the British traders, will be duly at- 
tended to, and that those lands will be deemed 
as charged with and made liable to the pay- 
ment of those debts, or that some other mode 
of payment will be adopted to the satisfaction 
of your memorialists and correspondents.” 


“Lokdon, May 3, 1782 

“ To the Right honourable Charles James 
FoXyOne of his Majesty's principal Secre- 
taries of StatCf <f*c. <f'C. 

“ The Memorial of the subscribing merchant 
trading to South Carolina and Georgia in 
behalf of themselves and others. 

“ That on the third day of May last your 
memorialists had the honour to present to the 
earl of Shelburne, then one of his Majesty’s 
principal secretaries of state, a memorial, of 
which the annexed is a copy. 

“ That your memorialists having as they 
humbly apprehend clearly demonstrated there- 
in, that certain lands on the western frontiers 
of the province of Georgia, were vested in the 
crown by cession from the Creek and Chero- 
kee Indians in trust for the payment of their 
debts, which debts have been assigned to your 
memorialists and their correspondents, they 
had entertained the most sanguine hopes and 
expectations that those lands would have, by 
the preliminary articles lately concluded be- 
tween the commissioners of his Majesty and 
those on the part of the United States of Ame- 
rica, been deemed subject and bound to the 
payment of the several demands and claims of 
your memorialists, but to their great surprise 
they find no notice take therein of the con- 
ditions upon which those lands were vested in 
the crown. 

“ Your memorialists, as the crown at the 
time of the cession, did not stand pledged 
either to the Indians or their creditors for the 
payment of the debts, upon which condition 
the cession was made, could not expect or 
claim any right of receiving payment from 
the crown, while lands ceded to his Majesty 
for that purpose were liable to the said pay- 
ment ; they humbly presume to say, that tfie 
independency of the United States of America 


being now acknowledged, and the boundaries 
of those states ascertained, all lands heretofore 
vested in the crown within those boundaries, 
and which the difierent Indian nations do not 
claim as their property, must be deemed as 
vested in the resp^tive states within whose 
limits they are situated : and as the Indians 
have formally ceded the lands in question to 
his Majesty, and thereby renounced all right 
thereto, and property therein, they are to all 
intents and purposes a part of the state of 
Georgia, without any condition or being bound 
to make good any payment, for the purpose 
of which alone they were ceded to and vested 
in his Majesty ; and your memorialists are 
thereby effectually barred from any claim or 
expectation of being paid their several de- 
mands, to which payment those lands while 
vested in his Majesty were liable. 

“ Your memorialists humbly conceive that 
his Majesty having conceded to the state of 
Georgia the lands in question, without any 
stipulation in favour of your memorialists, that 
they are fully warranted in their humble ex- 
pectations that some mode of payment will 
be adopted or other expedient proposed for 
their relief. And they therefore earnestly 
request, that taking the merit of their case 
into consideration, you will be pleased to lay 
this their humble representation before his 
Majesty for his gracious pleasure therein. 

“ GREE WOOD & HIGGINSON. 
JOHN BULT. 

GRAHAM SIMPSON. 

CLARK & MILLIGAN. 

JAMES JACKSON. 

“London, April 11, 1783.” 


R. R. Livingston to Dr, Franklin, 

" Philadklpru, MayO, 1783. 

“ Dear Sir, — We have yet had no informa- 
tion from you subsequent to the si^ature of 
the preliminary articles by France, Spain, and 
Great Britain ; though we have seen a decla- 
ration for the cessation of hostilities signed by 
you, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Jay. 

“ We grow every day more anxious for the 
definitive treaty, since we have as yet disco- 
vered no inclination in the enemy to evacuate 
our ports ; and in sending off the slaves, they 
have directly infringed the provisional treaty, 
though we on our part have paid the strictest 
regard to it This will be more fully explained 
by the enclosed copy of a letter from general 
Washin^n, containing a relation of what 
passed ^tween him and general Carleton 
at a late interview. Let me again entreat 
that no doubt may be left in the treaty relative 
to the time and manner of evacuating their 
ports here. Without more precision and ac- 
curacy in this than we find in the provisioiial 
articles we shall soon be involved in new dis- 
putes with Great Britain. 
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“ Our finances are still greatiy embarrassed. 
You may in part see our distress, and the 
means congress are using to relieve them* 
selves, by the enclosed pamphlet, which 1 
wish you and your colleagues to read but not 
to publish. 

“ The enclosed resolution imposes a new 
task upon you. I hope you will find no great 
difficulty in procuring the small augment- 
ation to the loan which it requires. Be as- 
sured that it is extremely necessary to set 
us down in peace. 

“None of the states, though frequently 
called upon, have sent me the estimates of 
their losses by the ravages of the British, ex- 
cept Connecticut and Rhode Island, and their 
accounts are extremely imperfect. Such as 
they are, I enclose them. For my own part 
I have no great expectation that any compen- 
aation for their losses will be procured ; how- 
ever, if possible, it should be attempted. Com- 
missioners wi4 be appointed to ascertain them 
here. 

“ Great part of the prisoners are on their 
way to New York, and the whole will be sent 
in a few days. They will amount to about six ' 
thousand men. 

“ Oiir ports begin to be crowded with ves- 
sels. There is reason to fear that a supera- 
bundance of foreign articles will, in the end, 
produce as much distress as the want of them 
has heretofore occasioned. 

“ R. R. LIVINGSTON.” 


“ London, April 11, 1783. 

“ Commission qf D. Hartley, Esq. presented 
to the American Plenipotentiaries, May 19, 
1783. 

“ George R. 

“ George the third, by tiie Grace of Goil, 
King of Great Britain, France and Ireland, 
defender of the Faith, Duke of Brunswick and 
Lunenburg, Arch-treasurer and Prince Elector 
of the Holy Roman Empire, &.c. To all to 
whom these Presents shall come greeting. 

“ Whereas for the perfecting and establish- 
ing the peace and friendship and good under- 
standing so happily commenced by the pro- 
visional articles signed at Paris the thirtieth 
day of November last, by the commissioners 
of us and our good friends the United States 
of America, viz. New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts Bay, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the three 
lower counties on Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia in North America, and for opening, 
promoting, and rendering perpetual the mutual 
intercourse of trade and commerce between 
our kingdoms and the dominions of the said 


United States, we have thought proper to in- 
vest some fit person with full powers on our 
part to meet and confer with the ministers of 
the said United States now residing at Paris, 
duly authorized for the accomplishing of such 
laudable and salutary purposes. Now know 
ye, that we reposing special trust and confi- 
dence in the wisdom, loyalty, diligence and 
circumspection of our trusty and beloved 
David Hartley, Esq. on whom we have there- 
fore conferred the rank of our minister pleni- 
potentiary, have nominated, constituted and 
appointed, and by these presents do nomi- 
nate, constitute and appoint him our true, cer- 
tain and undoubted commissioner, procurator 
and plenipotentiary ; giving and granting to 
him all and all manner of mculty, power and 
authority, together with general as well as 
special order (so as the general do not dero- 
gate from the special, nor on the contrary) for 
us and in our name, to meet, confer, treat and 
conclude with the minister or ministers fur- 
nished with sufficient powers on the part of 
our said good friends the United States of 
America, of and concerning all such matter.s 
and things as may be requisite and necessary 
for accomplishing and completing the several 
ends and purposes hereinWfore mentioned, 
and also for us and in our name to sign such 
treaty or treaties, convention or conventions, 
or other instruments whatsoever, as may be 
agreed upon in tlie premises, and mutually to 
deliver and recer. e the same in exchange, and 
to do and perform all such other acts, matters 
and things a? niuy be any ways proper and 
conducive to trie purposes above mentioned, in 
os full and ample form and manner and witli 
the like validity and effect, as we ourself, if 
we were present, could do and perform the 
same : engaging and promising, on our royal 
word, that we will accept, ratify and confirm 
in the most effectual manner all such acts, 
matters and things, as shall be so transacted 
and concluded by our aforesaid commissioner, 
procurator and plenipotentiary, and tliat we 
will never suffer any person to violate the 
same, in the whole or in part, or to act con- 
trary thereto. In testimony and confirmation 
of all which, we have caused our great seal 
of Great Britain to be affixed to these presents 
signed with our royal hand. 

“ Given at our palace at St. James’s four- 
teenth day of May in year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
three, and in the twenty-third year of 
our reipi. 

“ I David Hartley the minister above named 
certify the foregoing to be a true copy 
from my ordinal commission, deliverefl 
to the American ministers, tiiis 19th day 
of May, 1783. 

(Signed) 


D. HARTI^Y.' 
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Order in Council, May 14, 1783, read to and 

left with the American Ministers this 

twenty-first day of May, 1783, by D. 

Hartley, Es^. 

“ At the Court at St. Jamrs’s, May 14, 1783. 

“ Present, the King’s most excellent Ma- 
jesty in Council. 

Whereas by an act of parliament passed 
this session, intituled, * An Act for prevent- 
ing certain instruments from being required 
from ships belonging to the United States of 
America, and to give to his Majesty, for a li- 
mited time, certain powers, fcr the better 
carrying on trade aiU commerce between 
the subjects of his Majesty’s dominions and 
the inhabitants of the said United States,’ it 
is among other things enacted that during the 
continuance of the said act, it shall and may 
be lawful for his Maiesty in council, by order 
or orders to be issued and published time 
to time, to give such directions, and to make 
such regulations with respect to duties, draw- 
backs or otherwise, for carrying on the trade 
and commerce between the people and terri- 
tories belonging to the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, and the people and territories of the said 
United States, as to his Majesty in council 
shall appear most expedient and salutary ; any 
law, usage or custom to the contrary notwith- 
standing ; his Majesty doth, therefore, by and 
with the advice of his privy council, hereby 
order and direct, that any oil or any unmanu- 
factured goods or merchandises, being the 
growth or production of any of the territories 
of the said United States of America, may 
(until further order) be imported directly from 
thence into any of the ports of this kingdom, 
either in British or American ships, by British 
sulyects, or by any of the people inhabiting in 
ana belonging to the said United States, or 
any of them, and such goods or merchandise, 
shall and may be entered and landed in any 
port in this kingdom, upon payment of the 
same duties as the like sort of goods are or 
may be subject and liable to, if imported by 
British subjects in British ships from any Bri- 
tish island or plantation in America, and no 
other, notwithstanding such goods or mer- 
chandises, or the ships in which the same may 
be brought, may not be accompanied with the 
certificates or other documents heretofore re- 
uired by law ; and it is further ordered and 
irected that there shall be the same draw- 
backs, exemptions, and bounties on merchan- 
dises, and gi^s exported from Great Britain 
into the territories of the said United States 
of America or any of them, m are allowed up- 
on the exportation of the like goods or mer- 
chandise, to any of the islands, plantations or 
colonies belonging to the crown of Great 
Britain in America ; and it is here^ forther 
ordered and directed that all American ships 
and vessels which shall have voluntarily come 
45* 
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into any port of Great Britain since 20th of 
January, 1783, shall be admitted to any entry 
made, shall be entitled, together with the 
goods and merchandises on ooard the same 
ships and vessels, to the full benefit of this 
order; and the right honourable the lords 
commissioners of his Majesty’s treasury and 
the lords commissioners of the admiralty, 
are to give the necessary directions herein, as 
to them may respectively appertain. 

« WM. F^\WKNER” 


Mr. Hartley's Observations and Propositions, 

left with the American Ministers the 21st 

May, 1783. 

“ A PROPOSITION having been offered by the 
American ministers, for the consideration of 
his Britannic Majesty’s ministers, and of the 
British nation for an entire and reciprocal 
freedom of intercourse and commerce between 
Great Britain and the American United States, 
in the following words, viz. 

“ That all rivers, harbours, lakes, porta and 
places belonging to the United Slates, or any 
of them, shall be open and free to the mer- 
chants and other subjects of the crown of 
Great Britain, and their trading vessels, who 
shall be received, treated and protected, like 
the merchants and trading vessels of the state 
in which they may be, and be liable to no 
other charges or duties. 

“And reciprocally that all rivers, harbours, 
lake^ places under the dominion 

of his Britannic Majesty, shall be open and 
free to the merchant and trading vessels of 
the said United States, and of each and every 
of them, who shall be received, treated and 
protected, like the merchants and trading 
vessels of Great Britain, and be liable to no 
other charges and duties, savmg always to the 
chartered companies of Great Britain, and 
such exclusive use and trade of their respect- 
ive ports and establishments, as neither the 
other subjects of Great Britain, or any of the 
most favoured nation participate in. 

“ It is to be observ^ that this proposition 
implies a more ample participation or British 
commerce than the American States possess- 
ed even under their former connexion of de- 
pendence upon Great Britain, so as to amount 
to an entire abolition of the British Act of Na^ 
vigation with respect to the thirteen United 
States of America ; and although proceeding 
on their part from the most conciliatory a^ 
liberal principles of amity and reciprocity, 
nevertheless it comes from them as newly 
established states, who, in consequence 
of their former condition of dependence, have 
never yet had any established system of na- 
tional commercial laws, or of commercial con- 
nexions by treaties with other nations, free 
and unembarrassed of many weighty consi- 
derations, which require the most scrupulous 
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attention and investigfation on the part of| 
Great Britain, whose ancient system of na- 
tional and commercial policy is thus suddenly 
called upon to take a new* principle for its 
^ndation, and whose commercial engfa^e- 
ments with other ancient states, may be 
most materially affected thereby. For the 
purpose, therefore, of giving sufficient time for 
the consideration and discussion of so import- 
ant a proposition, respecting the present es- 
tablished system of the commercial policy and 
laws of Great Britain, and their subsisting 
commercial engagements with sovereign 
powers, it is propo^ that a temporary inter- 
course of commerce shall be established be- 
tween Great Britain and the American Stales, 
previously to the conclusion of any final and 
perpetual compact. In this intervening pe- 
riod, as the strict line and measure of reci- 
procity from various circumstances cannot be 
absolutely and completely adhered to, it may 
be agreed that the commerce between the 
two countries shall revive, as nearly as can 
be, upon the same footing and terms as former- 
ly subsisted between them ; provided always, 
that no concession on either side in the pro- 
posed temi>orary convention, shall be argued 
hereafter in support of any future demand or 
claim. In the mean time the proposition 
above stated may be transmitted to London, 
requesting (with his Majesty’s consent) that 
it may be laid before parliament for their 
consideration. 

“ It is proposed, therefore, that the unma- 
nufactured produce of the United States 
should be admitted into Great Britain without 
any other duties (those imposed during the 
war excepted) than those to which they were 
formerly liable. And it is expected in return, 
that the produce and manufactures of Great 
Britain should be admitted into the United 
States in like manner, 

“ If there should appear any want of reci- 
procity in this proposal, upon the grounds of 
asking admission for British manufactures 
into America, while no such indulgence is 

g iven to American manufactures in Great 
ritain ; the answer is obvious, that the ad- 
mission of British manufactures into America 
is an object of great importance, and equally 
productive of advantage to both countries; 
while on the other hand, the introduction of 
American manufactures into Great Britain, 
can oe of no service to either, and may be 
productive of innumerable frauds, by enabling 
persons so disposed, to pass foreign European 
goo^, either prohibit^ or liable to great 
duties by the British laws, for American 
manufactures. 

“ With regard to the West Indies, there is 
np objection to tlie most free intercourse be- 
liMien them and the United States. The 
restriction propos^ to be laid upon that 
totercourse, is prohibiting American ships 


I carrying to those colonies any other merchan- 
dise than the produce of their own country. 
The same observation may be made upon th^s 
restriction as upon the former. It is not 
meant to affect the interest of the United 
States, but it is highly necessary, lest foreign 
ships should make use of the American flag 
to carry on a trade with the British West 
Indian islands. 

^^Itis also proposed upon the same principle 
to restrain the ships that may trade to Great 
Britain from America, from bringing foreign 
merchandise into Great Britain ; 3ie necessity 
of this restriction is likewise evident, unless 
Great Britain meant to give up her whole 
navigation act. There is no necessity of any 
simikr restrictions on the part of the Ame- 
rican States, those states not having as yet 
any Acts of Navigation.” 


Proposed Agreement. 

“Whereas it is highly necessary that an 
intercourse of trade and commerce should be 
opened between the people and territories 
belonging to the crown of Great Britain and 
the people and territories of the United States 
of America. And whereas it is highly expe- 
dient that the intercourse between Great Bri- 
tain and the said United States should be es- 
tablished on the most enlarged principles of 
reciprocal benefit to both countries ; but, from 
the distance between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, it must be a considerable time before any 
convention or treaty for establishing and re- 
gulating the trade and intercourse between 
Great Britain and the said Unrted States of 
America, upon a permanent foundation, can 
be concluded. Now, for the purpose of ma- 
king a temporary regulation of the commerce 
and intercourse between Great Britain and the 
said United States of America, it is agreed 
that all citizens of the United States of Ame- 
rica shall be permitted to import into, and ex- 
port from any part of his Britannic Majesty’s 
I dominions, in American ships, any goods, 

I wares, and merchandise, which have been so 
imported or exported by the inhabitants of 
the British American colonies, before tfie 
commencement of the war, ujicn payment of 
the same duties and charges, as the like sort 
of goods or merchandise are now or may be 
subject and liable to, if imported by British 
subjects in Britisli ships, from any British 
island or plantation in America; and that all 
the subjects of his Britannic Majesty shall be 
permitted to import from any partof the territo- 
ries of the thirteen United States of America, 
m British ships, any goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise which might have been so imported 
or expOTted by the subjects of his Britannic 
Majeky, before the commencement of the war, 
upon payment of the same duties and charges 
as the like sort of goods, wares, and merchan- 
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diaes are now, or maj be subject and liable 
to, if imported in American ships by any of 
the citizens of the United States of America. 

“ This agreement to continue in force until 

Provided always, that nothing contain- 

ed in this agreement shall at any time here- 
after be argued on eitlier side in support of 
any future demand or claim.” 


W. Temple Franklin to David Hartley. 

“ Paris, May 21, 1783. 

“ Sir, — The American ministers direct me 
to present you their compliments, and to de- 
sire to be informed, whether the proposition 
you made them this evening is such as you 
can agree to and subscribe, without further 
instructions or information from your court : 
— I have the iionour to be, &lc. 

» W. T. FRANKLIN.” 


R. R. Livingston to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Philadelphia, May 31, 1783. 

“Sir, — I informed you some time since 
that I had written to the Court of Appeals on 
the subject of the Nossa Senhora de Medado 
san Miguel e almas, and laid before them the 
apers you sent me. The cause has since 
een determined in such a way as will I hope 
be satisfactory to his Portuguese majesty. I 
enclose the copy of a letter from the first 
judge of the Court of Appeals on that subject 

“ Nothing has yet been done as to the ac- 
ceptance of your resignation, nor will, as I be- 
lieve, anything be done very hastily. Many 
think your task will not be very burdensome 
now, and that you may enjoy in peace the 
fruit of your past labours. 

“As this will probably be the last letter 
which I shall have the pleasure of writing to 
you in my public character, I beg leave to re- 
mind you of the affairs of the Alliance and 
the Bonhomme Richard, which are still un- 
settled. I must also pray you not to lose sight 
of the vessels detained by his Danish majesty. 
This will be a favourable opportunity to press 
for their restitution. I do not see how they 
can decently refuse to pay for them. Great 
Britain is bound m honour to make them 
whole again. 

“ Preparations for the evacuation of New 
York still go on very slowly, while the dis- 
tress of our finances has compelled us to grant 
furlou^ to the greater part of the army. If 
it were possible to procure any addition to the 
last six millions, it would be extremely usefiil 
to us at present 

“ An entire new arrangement with respect 
to our fbreigpi department is under considera- 
tion, what its fcte will be I know not. 

“R. R. LIVINGSTON.” 


“ To the Commissioners Plenipotentiary of 
the United States, <fc. 

" Dover, Tuesday morn. 4 o’clock, June 10, 1783 

“ Geiutlimeii, — T his moment landed, — as 
a boat is going over to Calais, the enclosed jmo- 
clamation may possibly arrive new to you. 
To me it wears the aspect of one part of a 
commercial treaty. I shall not wonder should 
I see our friend D. Hartley in London this 
week. I purpose lodging there to-night. 
There and every where I shall be as I am, 
your faithful however feeble aid, and obedi- 
ent servant, HENRY LAURENS.” 

“ At the CoiTRT AT St. James’s, June C, 1783. 

“ Present — the King's most excellent Ma- 
jesty in Council. 

“ Whereas by an act of parliament pass- 
ed this session, intituled, * An Act for pre- 
venting certain instruments from being re- 
quired from ships belonging to the United 
^ates of America, and to give to his Majes- 
ty, for a limited time, certain powers for the 
better carrying on trade and commerce be- 
tween the subjects of his Majesty's dominions 
and the inhabitants of the said United Stat^' 
it is, amctfig other things, enacted, that during 
the continuance of the said act, it shall and 
may be lawful for his Majesty in council, 
by order or orders to he issued and published 
from tune to time, to give such directions and 
to make such regulations with respect to du- 
ties, drawbacks, or otherwise, for carrying on 
the trade and commerce between the people 
and territories belonging to the crown of 
Great Britain, and the people and territories of 
the said United States, as to his Majesty in 
council shall appear most expedient and salu- 
tary, any law, usage, or custom, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. His Majesty doth therefore, 
by and with the advice of his privy council, 
hereby order and direct, that pitch, tar, tur- 
pentine, indigo, masts, yards, and bowsprits, 
being the growth or production of any of the 
United States of America, may (until fiirther 
order) be imported directly from thence into 
any ports of this kingdom, either in Britislt 
or American ships, by British subjects, at by 
any of the people inhabiting in, and belong- 
ing to the said United States, or any of them ; 
and that the articles above recited shall and 
may be entered and landed in any port of 
this kingdom upon payment of the same du- 
ties, as the same are or may be subject and 
liable to, if imported ^ Biitish subjects in 
British ships ftom any British island or plan- 
tation, in America, and no other, notwith- 
standing such pitch, tar, turpentine, indigo, 
masts, yards, a^ bowsprits, or the ships in 
which the same may be brought, may not be 
accompouied with the certificates or other 
documents heretofore required by law ; and 
his Majesty is hereby fiirther pleased, by tad 
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with the advice aforesaid, to order and direct 
that any tobacco, being the growth or pro- 
duction of any of the territories of the said 
United States of America, may likewise (un- 
til further order) be imported directly from 
thence, in manner above-mentioned, and may 
be landed in this kinj^om, and upon the im- 
porter paying down m ready money the duty 
commonly c^lod the old subsidy, such to- 
bacco may be warehoused under his Majes- 
ty’s locks, upon the importer’s own bond, for 
payment of all the farther duties due for such 
tobacco, within the time limited by law, ac- 
cording to the nett weight and quantity of 
such tobacco, at the time it shall be so land- 
ed, with the same allowances for the pay- 
ment, or such farther duties, and under the 
like restrictions and regulations in all other 
respects, not altered by this order, as such to- 
bacco is and may be warehoused by virtue of 
any act or acts of parliament in Torce. And 
the right honourable the lords commissioners 
of his Majesty’s treasury, and the lords com- 
missioners of the admiralty, are to give the 
necessary directions herein, as to them may 
respectively appertain. 

“ STEPH. COTTREL.” 


“R. R. Livingston, 

“ Pamy, June 12, 1783. 

** Sir, — I wrote to you fully by a vessel 
from Nantes, which I hope will reach you be- 
fore this. If not, this may inform you that the 
ratification of the treaty with Sweden is come, 
and ready to be exchanged, when I shall re- 
ceive tlit from congress; that the treaty 
with Denmark is going on, and will probably 
be ready before the commission for signing it 
arrives from congress. It is on the plan of uiat 
proposed by congress for Sweden. 

“ Portu^ has likewise proposed to treat 
with us, and the ambassaoor has earnestly 
urged me to give him a plan for the consider- 
ation of his court ; which I have accordingly 
done, and he has forwarded it The congress 
will send commissions and instructions for 
concluding these treaties to whom they may 
think proper ; it is only upon the old authori- 
ty, given by a resolntion to myself with 
Messrs. Deane and Lee, to treat with any Eu- 
ropean power, that I have ventured to begin 
these treaties in consequence of overtures 
from those crowna 

“ The definitive treaty with Elngland is not | 
yet concluded, their ministry being unsettled j 
in their minds as to the terms of the commer- 
cial part ; nor is any other definitive treaty 
com{deted here ; nor even the preliminaries 
signed of one between England and Holland. 
It is now five months since we have had a 
line firom you, the last being dated the 13th 
Janua^; iS course we know nothing of the 
reception of the preliminary articles, or the 


to receive b^^^ this time such instructions 
as might have been thought proper to be sent 
to us for rendering more perfect the defini- 
tive treaty. We raow nothing of what has 
been approved or disapproved. We are total- 
ly in the dark, and therefore less pressing to 
conclude, being still (as we have long been) 
in daily expectation of hearing from you. By 
chance only we have learned that Bamw is 
arrived, by whom went the despatches of the 
commissioners and a considerable sum of mo- 
ney. No acknowledgment of the receipt of 
that money is yet come to hand, either to me 
or Mr. Gerard. I make no doubt that both 
you and Mr. Morris have written, and I can- 
not imagine what has become of your letters. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ P. S. I beg leave to recommend to your 
civilities the bearer of this Dr. Bancroft, 
whom you will find to be a very intelligent, 
sensible man, well acquainted with the state 
of aflkirs here, and who has heretofore been 
employed in the service of congress. I have 
long known him, and esteem him highly.” 


Baron de Stael^ Swedish Minister, to Dr. 

Franklin. 

“ Paris, June 13, 1783. 

“ Sir, — I have just received his majesty’s 
ratification of the treaty of commerce conclud- 
ed with the U. States, which I will have the 
honour to send you as soon as it can be ex- 
changed for the one from congress. 

ftrmit me, sir, on this occasion, to repeat 
the request which the ambassador has made 
you respecting Mr. Franklin, your gi^dson. 
He had the honour to tell you that it would 
afford the king a pleasure to have a person re- 
siding with him, in the capacity of minister 
from congress, who bears your name in con- 
junction with such estimable qualifications as 
young Mr. Franklin possesses. He charged 
me, tefore he departed, to repeat to you the 
same assurances, and you will allow me to add 
on my part, my best wishes for the success of 
this matter. 

“ LE BARON DE STAEL.” 


Davi^ Hartley to the American Ministers. 

" PA.Rt8, June 14, 1783. 

“ Permit me to address the enclosed memo- 
rial to your excellencies, and to explain to you 
my reasons for so doing. It is because many 
consequences now at great distance, and un- 
foreseen by us, may arise between our two 
countries, perhaps from very minute and in- 
cidental transactions which, in the beginning, 
may be imperceptible and unsusp^^ as to 
their future effocts. Our respective territo- 
ries are in vicinity, and therefore we must be 
inseparable. Great Britain, with the British 
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power in America, is the only nation with 
whom by absolute necessity you must have 
the most intimate concerns, either of friend- 
ship or hostili^. All other nations are 3000 
miles distant from you. You may have poli- 
tical connexions with any of these distant na- 
tions, but with regard to Great Britain it must 
be so. Political intercourse and interests 
will obtrude themselves between our two 
countries, because they are the two great pow- 
ers dividing the continent of North America. 
These matters are not to come into discus- 
sion between us now. They are of too much 
importance either to be involved or even 
glanced at, in any present transaction. 

“ Let every eventual principle be kept un- 
touched, until the two nations shall have re- 
covered from the animosities of the war. Let 
them have a pacific interval to consider de- 
liberately of their mutual and combined in- 
terests, and of their engagements with other 
nations. Let us not at the outset of a tempo- 
rary convention, adopt the severe principle of 
reducing every transaction between the two 
countries to the footing of exact reciprocity 
alone. Sucfi a principle would cast a ^loom 
upon conciliatory projects. America is not 
restrained from any conciliation with Great 
Britain, any treaty with any other power. 
The principles of conciliation would be most 
desirable between Great Britain and America ; 
and forbearance is the road to conciliation. 
There are all reasonable appearances of con- 
ciliatory dispcwitions on all sides, which may 
be perfected in time. Let us not, therefore, 
at such a moment as this, and without the 
most urgent necessity, establish a morose 
principle between us. If it were a decided 
point against amity and conciliation, it would 
be time enough to talk of partition and strict 
reciprocity. To presume in favour of con- 
ciliation, may help it forward ; to presume 
against it, may destroy that conciliation which 
might otherwise have taken place. 

“ But in the present case there is more than 
reason to presume conciliation. I think my- 
self happy that I have it in my power to 
assure you from authority, that it Is the 
fundamental principle of the British councils 
to establish amity and confidence between 
Great Britain and the American States, as a 
succedaneum for the relation in which they 
formerly stood one to the other. The proof 
of this consists not in words but in substantial 
tacts. His Britannic Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to send orders to his com- 
manders in North America for the sp^y and 
complete evacuation of all the territories of 
the United States. His majesty has given 
orders in council on the 14th of the last month, 
for the admission of American ships and car- 
goes into Great Britain ; and on the 6th in- 
stant he has given further orders, permitting 
the importation from America, of several ar- 
VoL. I. . . . 3 Y 


tides, which have been usually consii^red as 
manufactures. He has likewise provided for 
the convenience of American merchants, who 
may wish to land tobacco in Great Britain for 
re-exportation upon the same principle. Mr. 
Pox, the secretary of state corresponding 
with America, has moved for and received 
the leave of the house of commons, (tmwi. 
con.) to bring in a bill, that any American 
merchants importing rice into Great Britain, 
may, upon re-exportation, draw back tlie 
whole duty paid on its first importation. All 
these circumstances put toother, undoubtedly 
form the most indisputaWe evidence of the 
disposition which prevails in the British coun- 
cils to give every facility to the re-establish- 
ment of that intercourse which must be so 
beneficial to both nations. 

“ I am ordered to inform you, that his majes- 
ty entirely approves of the plan of making a 
temporary convention for the purpose of re- 
storing immediate intercourse and commerce, 
and more particularly for the purpose of put- 
ting off for a time, the decision of that imTOrt- 
ant question how far the British acts oi na- 
vigation ought to be sacrificed to commercial 
considerations, drawn from the particular cir- 
cumstances of the present crisis ; a question 
which will require much deliberation and very 
much inquiry before it can be determined. I 
am sure, gentlemen, you will see and admit 
the reasonableness of our proceeding in such 
a case with deliberation and discretion, more 
especially when these acts of prudence do 
not proceed from any motives or coolness or 
reserve towards you. In the mean time the 
temporary convention may proceed, upon prin- 
ciples of real and accommodating reciprocity. 
For instance, we agree to put you upon a 
more favourable footing than any other nation. 
We do not ask a rigid reciprocity for this, 
because we know by your present subsisting 
treaties, it is not in your power to give it to 
us. We desire only to be put upon the foot- 
ing of other nations with you, and yet we 
consent that you shall be upon a better foot- 
ing with us than any other nation. 

“ Thus far we must be allowed to be giving 
something more than reciprocity, and this we 
do, as I said before, because we are unwilling 
to ask what you are unable to give. Surely 
it is not unreasonable, nor more than from 
principles of reciprocity we have a right to 
expect, that you should imitate our conduct 
in this particular, and that you should abstain 
from asking things under the title of exact 
and literal reciprocity, which, upon the con- 
sideration of our cause, you must know that 
we cannot give; virtual and substantial reci- 
procity, we are willing to give, literal recipro- 
city is impossible, as much from your engage- 
ments as from our system of navigation. 

« If we can agree upon an article of inter- 
course and commerce, in the nature of a tern- 
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porary convention, on the basis of the memo- 
rial which I had the honour of giving lately 
to you, bearing date 19th of May, 1783,* no 
time need be lost in finishing this business ; 
but with this explanation, that although it is 
proposed that the commerce between the 
United States and the British West Indies 
should be free with regard to their respective 
productions, yet that we are not bound to ad- 
mit the importation of West Indian commo- 
dities into weat Britain, in American vessels. 
Believe me, gentlemen, that this restriction 
does not proceed from any invidious disposi- 
tion towards the American States. It is im- 
posed by indispensable prudence and necessi- 
ty upon the British ministers, who, in the pre- 
sent state of things, could not be justified to 
their own country to go hastily to a larger ex- 
tent of concession. This point is not to be 
looked upon merely as commercial, but as af- 
fecting fundamentally the great political sys- 
tem of British navigation ; and you are to 
consider that the principle upon which the 
whole of our proposed temporary convention 
is to stand, is, that the commerce between the 
two countries is to be revived, nearly upon the 
old footing ; but that each nation is to keep in 
its own hands, the power of making such re- 

f ulations respecting navigations as shall seem 
t. I assure you that this point has been dis- 
cussed by the ministers of the British cabinet, 
with infinite candour, and with every possi- 
ble disposition of amity and favour towards 
your county ; but the more they have inquir- 
ed upon this subject, the more they are over- 
borne by conviction, that the prejudices upon 
this matter, (if that be the name these opi- 
nions deserve) are so strong, that such a mea- 
sure as a relaxation of the Act of Navigation 
in this instance never can be taken, but upon 
stick a full and solemn parliamentary inquiry 
os it is impossible to go into at this time of 
the year, and in this stage of the sessions. I 
cannot, therefore, gentlemen, help flattering 
myself, that you, who are so well acquainted 
with the difficulties which must embarrass an 
English administration, in a business of this 
sort, will rather endeavour to remove them, 
than to increase them ; and I am sure that 
such a plan on your part would ultimately be 
most conducive to your own objects. Wiien 
an amicable intercourse is once opened, and 
when conciliatory confidence comes to take 
place of those jealousies which have lately 
subsisted, you may easily conceive in how dif- 
ferent a manner the whole of this matter will 
be considered. I am confident that this will 
be the case, but if it is not, the provisions be- 
ing only temporary, it will be in the power 
of the united States to take up any hostile 

* Supposed to allude to Ins Observation! and Propo- 
sitions delivered to the American Commissioner!, the 
ttlst May, 1783. 


mode of proceeding, by restraints and prohibi- 
tions, &c. whenever they may think fit 

“ I have made use above or the word we- 
judices in speaking of the principles of the 
British Act of Navigation. I ho^ you will 
accept that term from me, as preceding so 
far in compliance towards the future consider- 
ation of the points now between os, as to keep 
the question open and free for discussion. If 
Great Britain should, in any case, throw down 
the barriers of her Act of Navigation towards 
Americj^ she should be very secure against 
the possible case of future enmity or affiance 
against her. Such considerations as these 
lead to objects far beyond our present scope or 
powers. But I must still add one word more 
upon this article of prejudices. Such preju- 
dices (if they are so) are not confined to Great 
Britain. By your commercial treaty with 
France, article 4th, you are only entitled to 
an European trade with that kir^dom ; and 
not even by that treaty, to any direct com- 
merce between their Weat Indian islands and 
the ports of American States, much less to the 
immediate communication between the French 
islands and the dominions of the crown of 
France in Europe. 

“Every public proceeding in England since 
the commencement of our present negotia- 
tion, for opening intercourse and commerce 
between our two countries will, I am sure, sup- 
port me in saying, that we have very liberally 
taken the lead, that we have not waited for 
any assurance of reciprocity, but have given 
orders for almost an universal admission of 
American articles before we even know that 
any vessel of Great Britain will find admis- 
sion into American ports. What do we ask 
in return 1 No more than this : that while we, 
gratuitously and without stipulation, give ad- 
vantages and favours to the American States, 
which we deny to all other nations, they 
would so fiir justify our liberal way of pro- 
ceeding, as to receive us in the same manner 
as other nations, which are foreign, and to 
permit us to carry to North America what it 
IS evidently for their interest that we should 
carry thither. 

“ I need hardly add, that it is of infinite im- 
portance that some temporary convention 
should be finished without loss of time. I 
hope and trust we shall not find much more 
difficulty in this business. You must see the 
advantage of an immediate renewal of inter- 
course, and from the candour of your dispo- 
sitions I am sure you must likewise be con- 
vinced, that to give us some facility in the 
outset, is the sure road to such an equitable 
arrangement for the future, as you must have 
at heart The reasons which I have given 
in the memorial dated the first of June in- 
stant appear to me to be cogent and con- 
vincing upon the natural alliance between our 
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two countries, and when the intercourse has 
once every thinf will ^ in its natural 

road. U is therefore of infinite consilience 
to begin that intercourse. Great Britain, by 
all public proceedings of repeals, proclama- 
tions, &c. dz.c. has made the first advances 
with warmth and confidence, and therefore I 
conclude, with the fullest assurance, that you 
will meet those advances with cordial re- 
ciprocity. 

** I have the honour to be, gentlemen, with 
the greatest respect and consideration, your 
most obedient and humble servant, 

“ D. HARTLEY.” 


Memorial^ Jwie 1, 1783. 

“The proposition which has been made 
for an univer^ and unlimited reciprocity of 
intercourse and commerce between Great 
Britain and the American United States, re- 
quires a very serious consideration on the part 
of Great Britain, for the reasons already stated 
in a memorial dated May 19, 1783, and for 
many other reasons which, in the future dis- 
cussion of the proposition, will appear. To 
the American States likewise it is a matter 
of the deepest importance, not only as a pro- 
position of commercial intercourse, which is 
the least part, but most principally as a poli- 
tical basis and guarantee for their newly es- 
tablished constitutions. The introduction of 
British interests into a communion of inter- 
course, will bring forward an universal gua- 
rantee on the part of Great Britain, in the fu- 
ture progress of political events, which may 
affect the United States of America in their 
national capacity. The proposition is fertile 
in future prospects to Great Britain, and Ame- 
rica also may wisely see in it a solid founda- 
tion for herself, 

“All circumstances are most fortunately 
disposed between Great Britain and the Ame- 
rican States, to render them useful friends 
and allies to each other, with a higher degree 
of suitableness between themselves than any 
other nations can pretend to. France cannot 
interchange reciprocities, with the American 
States, by reason of numberless impediments 
in her system of government, in her monopo- 
lies, and in her system of commerce. France 
has the great disability of difference in lan- 
guage to contend with, and the institution of 
the present French manufiustures has never 
at any time heretofore been trained or adapt- 
ed to American commerce. The only parti- 
cular and specific fiicility which France ever 
possessed for American intercourse has, for 
oiany years, been transferred into the Briti^ 
scde by^e cession of Canada to Great Bri- 
The future commerce between France 
and America will chiefly be regulated by 
*aich conveniences as Fiance can draw to 
berself fiom America, without much aptitude 


on the part of France to accommodate her 
manufactures and commerce to American de« 
manda In short, an interchange of recipro- 
cities between France and America would 
run against the stream on both sides, and all 
established habits, manners, language, toge- 
ther with principles of government and com^ 
merce, womd militate against such a system. 

“ Conformably to this reasoning, it appem 
that France has not at at any time entertain- 
ed any systematical design of forming any 
union or consolidation of interests with Ame- 
rica. She took up the American cause, as in- 
strumental to her political views in Europe. 
America likewise accepted the alliance with 
France for her separate views, viz. for the es- 
tablishment of her independence. The alli- 
ance, therefore, is completod and terminated, 
without leaving behind it any political prin- 
ciple of the future permanent connexion be- 
tween them. Occasional circumstances pro- 
duce a temporary alliance. Similar circum- 
stances may on any future occasion produce 
a similar event of a temporary compact. Dis- 
similar circumstances, arising from any fu- 
ture political views of the court of France in 
Europe, may without any inconsistency ot 
principle throw the power of that kin^ora 
into a scale adverse to the future interests of 
the American States. In such case, therefore, 
where there cannot exist a^ permanent poli- 
tical connexion between Prance and Ame- 
rica, and where the commercial attachments 
can be but feeble, it would be vain to expect 
in the French nation any such ally, as newly 
established states ought to look out for, to 
give maturity and firmness to their constitu- 
tion. 

“ As to Spain, every argument which has 
been stated, respectmg diversity of language, 
manners, government, monopolies and sys- 
tem of commerce, from those which prevail 
in the United States of America, obtains in a 
superior degree. And much more to add be- 
sides; for Spain is not only incompetent to 
interchange reciprocities with the American 
State^ but likewise her own situation in 
America will at all times render her extreme- 
ly jealous of her neighbours. The only acti- 
vity which Spain has exerted in the war, has 
been to procure a barrier arainst the Ame- 
rican States, by annexing West Florida to 
her former acquisition of New Orleans ; there- 
by embracing the mouth of the Missiseippi, 
ai^ by means of that river jointly with her 
landed possessions, establiriiing a strong and 
jealous boundary against any future prc^ess 
(ff the American States in those parts. Spain 
therefore cannot be looked upon by the Ame- 
rican States as a suitable object of their elec- 
tion to become a pennament ally and friend to 
them. Portugal likewise labours under all 
the disabilities of language, manners, mono- 
polies, government, ai^ system of commerce. 
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Her national power and importance would be 
likewise msufiicient to constitute a strong 
and permanent ally to the American State& 
All these nations will undoubtedly he found 
to have many commodious qualities for parti- 
cipation in commerce, but the pre-eminent fiir 
culties necessary to constitute a firm and per- 
manent ally to the American States will be 
found deficient in them. 

** As to the Italian States, or any other 
powers in the Mediterranean, they are cer- 
tainly not adequate to any coi^tition of po- 
litical alliance with the rising ^tes of Ame- 
rica. They will also form very commodious 
links and connexions in the general circuit of 
commerce, but beyond these considerations 
they have no share in the present question. 
The several States of the Germanic body are 
in the same predicament 
“ As to the Northern powers, viz. those in 
the Baltic, they are not fovoured either by 
vicinity or climate, for a frequent or facile in- 
tercourse of commerce with America. And 
even respecting several material articles of 
commerce, jealousies and competitions might 
arise. As to political alliances, there are no such 
in prospect from them to the American States, 
even if there were any superfluity of force in 
any of them, beyond the necessities of their 
respective domestic situationa The extreme 
distance would be conclusive against any pos- 
sible application of such power as a political 
alliance favourable to the establishment and 
confirmation of the American Statea 
“The only maritime state on the conti- 
nent of Europe remaining to be discussed as 
a competent candidate for commerce or con- 
nexion with America, is the republic of the 
United Netherlands, commonly called Hol- 
land. In respect to American commerce, the 
Dutch have among themselves every facility 
combined, which the separate states of Eu- 
rope possess distinctively in their own con- 
cerns, or nearly. Their industry, frugality, 
and habits of commerce may even carry them 
so far as to make them rivals to the Americans 
themselves, in the transportation of Eurqsean 
merchandise to America. These faculties of 
commerce would have been of infinite import- 
ance to the American States, if the war had 
continued between Great Britiw and them. 
But upon the event of peace, it becomes a 
matter of the most pexfect indiflerence to 
America, whether each European state navi- 
gates its own commerce into the ports of 
America, which will be open to all, or whe- 
ther the commercial fiiculties of Holland ena- 
ble her to exceed in rivalship her European 
neighbours, and therein to navigate Euro- 
pean goods to America ^ond the prc^rtion 
of her national share. The faculties ^a na- 
Ikm of carriers may be fortunate for the ma- 
rine of that nation, but considered in them- 
aelvee, and with reqaect to other nations, they 


are but secondaries in commerce. They 
give no pound of reciprocities, or participa- 
tion. That one nation should say to another. 
You shall navigate all our rivers, harbours, 
lakes, ports, and places, if we may do the same 
in yours, is a proposition of reciprocity, bnt 
that Holland should say to America, We will 
bring European goods to you, or you may be 
your own carriers, is neitiier concession nor 
reciprocity. Holland is not a nation of nvere, 
harbours, lakes, ports, and places, for the dis- 
tribution of goo^ and manufactures, for inter- 
nal consumption, and therefore her reciproci- 
ties must be ve^ scanty. Holland is the 
market place of Europe, and the Dutch sea- 
men are the carriers appertaining to that 
market place. The admission of American 
ships to that market place, freely to import and 
to export, is undoubtedly an act of reciprocity 
on the part of Holland, as far as it goes, but in 
no degree adequate to the unlimited partici- 
pation of American commerce, throughout all 
the rivers, harbours, lakes, ports, and places 
of that vast continent The commercial re- 
ciprocities of Holland therefore being inferior 
on her part towards America, the next point 
of view, in which Holland is to be considered, 
as relevant to this question, is as a nation of 
power, capable of becoming an effectual and 
permanent ally and guarantee to the Ameri- 
can States ; for that is the great object which 
America, as a wise nation, recently arisen in- 
to independence, ought to keep in view. Hol- 
land has certainly ^en a nation of great and 
celebrated naval force. She remains so still, 
but having for many years suspended her ex- 
ertions of force, and having directed the fa- 
culties of her people into the commercial line, 
she seems not to have any superfluity of force 
beyond the necessity of providing for her own 
security, and certainly no such redundance of 
power as to extend to the protection of dis- 
tant nations as allies, or guarantees. It ap- 
pears therefore upon the whole of this argu- 
ment, that Holland, although a commercial 
nation, cannot even interchange commercial 
reciprocities with America, upon an equal 
footing, and that her feculties of force are in- 
adequate to those which America ought to 
expect in the permanent allies and guaran- 
tees of her country. 

“ The independence of the American States 
being established, their first consideration 
ou^ht to be, to determine with wW friend- 
ships and alliances they will enter into the 
new world of nations. They will look round 
themv SAd cast about for some natural perma- 
nent and powerful ally, with whom they may 
interchange all cementing reciprocities, both 
commercial and politicaL If an ally be 
to be found any where .for thera, it is stul in 
Great Britain ; at least it is certain that, in 
looking, round Europe, no other ia to he fonnd. 
There is no inherent impoaahUity to prevent 
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Boch a connexion ffom taking place, it must 
depend upon the free will and common inter- 
est of the parties. There are all possible &r 
cnlties on both sides to ffive and to receive all 
adequate and beneficial reciprocities, which 
are practicable, and more likely to be perma- 
nent between independent parties, than be- 
tween two parties of which one is dependent 
on the other. Great Britain is undoubtedly 
the first of European nations in riches, credit, 
laculties, industry, commerce, manufactures, 
internal consumption and foreign export, to- 
gether with civil liberty, which is the source 
of all, and naval power, which is the support 
of all. The dominions appertaining to the 
crown of Great Britain are large and fertile, 
its colonies still extensive and in close vicinity 
to the American States ; Great Britain being 
an American as well as an European power, 
and all her empire connected by her naval 
force. 

“ The territories of the American States, 
from the Atlantic ocean to the Mississippi, 
contain an inexhaustible source of riches, in- 
dustry, and future power. These will be the 
foundation of great events in the new page of 
life. Infinite good or infinite evil may arise 
according to the principles upon which the 
intercourse between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica shall be arranged in its foundation. 
Great Britain and America must be still in- 
separable, either as friends or foc& This is an 
awful and important truth. These are con- 
siderations not to be thought of slightly, not 
to be prejudged in passion, nor the arrange- 
ments of them to be hastily foreclosed. Time 
given for consideration may have excellent 
effects on both sides. The pause of peace, 
with friendly intercourse, returning affection 
and dispassionate inquiry, can alone decide 
these important events, or do justice to the 
anxious expectations of Great Britain and 
America.” 


Henry Laurens to American Ministers. 

“ London, June 17, 1783. 

“Gentlembn, — I had the honour of ad- 
dressing you the 10th, immediately after my 
landing at Dover. As early as possible after 
my arrival here I obtained an interview with 
Mr. secretary Pox, who was pleased to read 
to me part of his latest despatches to Mr. 
Hartley, which he supposed would reach Pa- 
ris on the 14th ; ’tis probable therefore that 
before this time, os much of the contents as is 
proper for your knowledge has been commu- 
nicated. 

“ ‘ Reciprocity’ since the 10th of April has 
undergone a certain degree of refinement; 
the definition of t^t term appears now to be 
poosenion of advantages on one side, and re- 
strictioDs on the other. The Navimtion Act i 
is the vital of Great Britain * too delicate to { 
46 
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bear a touch.’ The sudden and unexpected, 
perhaps illicit arrival of ships and cargoes 
from America, may have caum this change 
of tone. But you have heard in detail, and are 
more competent to judge. 

** From a desire of forming an opinion, I 
asked Mr. Fox whether he uought 1 might 
venture for a few days to take the benefit of 
Bath, and yet be time enough at Paris for the 
intended commercial agreement 1 He replied, 
‘ I rather think you may.* One need not be 
a conjurer to draw an inference : you will 
either have finished the business before I 
could travel to Paris, or without being missed 
there, 1 may go to Bath and repair roy 
nerves. 

“ In this state of uncertainty, when ’tie etm 
to perceive affections are not as we could wish 
them, nor quite so warm as we had been 
taught to believe, it would not be wise to com- 
mit the United States, wherefore 1 shall rest 
the business till I hear from you, or until a 
more favourable prospect, flattering myself 
with hopes of your surmounting the late 
seeming difficulties ; an inconvenience on 
your side is preferable to the hazaixi of a dis- 
grace. — I am with great regard and re- 
spect, &c. H. LAURENS.” 


Henry Laurens^ Esq. to the American Mi- 
nisters. 

''London, June SO, 1783. 

“ Gentlemen, — Permit me to refer to what 
I had the honour of writing to yoii the 17th. 
You will recollect my suggestions, as soon as 
we perceived the falling off from those warm 
assurances which had l^en pressed in March 
and April — they wore not ill founded ; I de- 
layed a week in hopes of intelligence, and left 
you with reluctance ; the temper of tlie times 
forbids even an essay. What a happy country 
is this, where every thing pertaining to the 
public, is rendered to them in public news- 
papers; see the enclosed, containing nearly 
as accurate an account of certain recent oc- 
currences, as if it had been penned by one of 
the parties. It might indeed have been made 
a little stronger. Modest men ore sometimes 
restrained from attempting a public good, from 
a dread of the effects of envy, of being held up 
in an invidious light It would be cruel to dis- 
turb them. I have learned nothing from Ame- 
rica, save what you may have read in the prints. 
To-morrow I shall proceed to Bath, and be 
waiting for intelligence as well from your- 
selves as from congress. Some consolation 
arises from reflecting, that while lam endea- 
vouring to mend my health, you suffer no in- 
coo veuience from my absence. W ith sincere 
regard and respect, I have the honour to be, 
gentlemen, your obedient and most humble 
servant, HENRY LAURENS.” 
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Mr, Hartley's Six Propositums. 

** 1. That landa belon^^in^ to persons of any 
description which have not actually been sold, 
shall be restored to the old possessors without 
price. 

2. That an equal and free participation 
of the diderent carrying places, and the na- 
vigation of all the lakes and rivers of that 
.country, through which the water line of di- 
vision passes between Canada and the United 
States shall be enjoyed fully and uninterrupt- 
edly by both parties. 

That m any such places within the 
boundaries assigned generally to the Ameri- 
can Sta^ as are adjoining to the water line 
of division, and which are not specifically 
under the dominion of any one state, all per- 
sons at present resident, or having possessions 
or occuj^tions as merchants or otterwise, may 
remain in peaceable enjoyment of all civil 
rights and m pursuit of their respective oc- 
cupationa 

That in all such places adjoining to 
the water line of division, as may be under 
the specific dominion of any particular state, 
all persons at present resident or having pos- 
sessions or occupations as merchants or otner- 
wise, may remain in the peaceable enjoyment 
of all civil rights and in pursuit of tneir oc- 
cupations, until they shall receive notice of 
removal from the state to which any such 
place may appertain, and that upon any such 
notice of removal, a term of three years shall 
be allowed for selling or withdrawing their 
valuable effects, and for settling their affeirs. 

** 5. That his Britannic Majesty^s forces not 

•exceeding in number may continue in 

the ports now occupied by them contiguous to 
the water line, for the term of three years, for 
the purpose of securing the lives, property and 
f)6ace of any persons settled in that country, 
against the invasion of ravages of the neigh- 
bouring Indian nations wIk) may be suspected 
of retaining resentments m consequence of 
the late war. 

“ 6. That no tax or impost whatsoever shall 
be laid on any articles of commerce passing 
or repassing through the country, but that the 
trade may be left entirely open for the benefit 
of all parties interested therein,** 


Ansioers to Mr, Hartley's Six ProposiUons 
for the definitive Treaty, 

“ To the let This matter has been already 
regulated in the 5th and 6th articles of the 
provisional treaty to the utmost extent of our 
powers : the rest must be left to the several 
states. 

**2. All the lakes, rivers and waters divid- 
ed by the boundary line or lines, between the 
United ^tesand his Britannic Majerty’s ter- 
ritoriea, shall be fteely used and navigated by 
both paitifie during the whole extent of such 


division. Regulations concerning roa^ car- 
rying places and any land communications be- 
tween said waters, whetlier within the line of 
the United States or that of his Majesty, toge- 
ther with the navigation of all watersand rivers 
in America belonging to either party, may be 
made in a negotiation of a treaty of commerce. 

“3. That in all places belonging to the 
United States in the country, adjoining to the 
water line of division, and which during the 
war were in his Majesty’s possession, all per- 
sons at present resident, or iiaving possessions 
or occupations, as merchants or otherwise, 
may remain in the peaceable enjoyment of all 
civil rights, and in pursuit of their occupations 
until th^ey shall receive notice of removal from 
congress, or the state to which any such place 
may appertain, and that upon any such notice 
of removal, a term of two years shall be al- 
lowed for selling or withdrawing their effects 
and for settling their affairs. 

“ 4. That his Britannic Majesty’s forces not 

exceeding in number, may continue in 

the poets now occupied by them, contiguous 
to the water line, until congress i^all give no- 
tice to evacuate the said post^ and garrisons 
of their own shall arrive at said poets for the 
purpose of securing the live^ property and 
peace of any persons settled in that country, 
against the invasion or ravages of the neigh- 
bouring Indian nations, who may be suspected 
of retaining resentments in consequence of the 
late war. 

“5. The consideration of this proposition 
may be left to the treaty of commerce. 


The Grand-Master of Malta to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Malta, June 21, 1783. 

“Sir, — I received, with the most lively 
sensibility, the medal which your excellency 
sent me, and the value I set upon this acqui- 
sition leaves my gratitude unbounded. This 
monument of American liberty has a distin- 
guished place in my cabinet 

“ Whenever chance or commerce shall 
lead any of your fellow-citizens or their ves- 
sels into the ports of my island, I shall receive 
them with the greatest welcome. They shall 
e.xperience from me every assistance they 
may claim, and I shall observe with infinite 
pleasure any growing connexion between that 
interesting nation and my subjects, especially 
if it will tend to convince your excellency of 
the distinguished sentiments with which 1 am 
the grand-master. ROHAN.” 


“ Henry Laurens. 

‘‘ Pajst. July 6, 1783. 

“ Dsae Six, — Wehavebeen honoured with 
several of your letters, and we have talked of 
writing to you, but it has been delayed. I 
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will therefi>re write a few lines in my private 
capacity. 

^ Our negDtiatkms go on slowly, every pro- 
position being sent to Ei^land, and answers 
not returning very speedily. 

“ Captain Barney arriv^ here last Wed- 
nesday, and brought despatches for us as late 
as the first of June. The preliminary articles 
are ratified. But general Carleton, in viola- 
tion of those articles, has sent away a great 
number of negroes, alleging, that freedom 
j having been promised them by a proclamation, 
1 the honour of the nation was concerned, &jc. 
Probably another reason may be, that if they 
had been restored to their masters, Britain 
could not have hoped any thing from such an- 
other proclamation hereafter. 

“ Mr. Hartley called yesterday to tell us, 
that he had received a letter from Mr. Fox, 
assurmg him that our suspicions of affected 
delays or change of system on their side were 
groundless ; and that they were sincerely de- 
sirous to finish as soon as possible. If this be 
so, and your health will permit the journey, 
I could wish your return as soon as possible. 
I want you here on many accounts, and should 
■ be glad of your assistance in considering and 
answering our public lettera There are 
matters in them of which I cannot conveni- 
ently give you an account at present 
“ Nothing could be more seasonable than 
success in the nrrject you proposed, but we 
have now very httle expectation, 

“ Please to give my love to your valuable 
and amiable son and daughter, and believe me 
with sincere esteem, &c. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


M. Roseneroni to Dr. Franklin. 

CoPBNHAOEif, July 8, 1783. 

“ Sir, — It was with the greatest alacrity 
that I laid before his majesty the letter you 
did me the honour to write to me, as also the 
project of a treaty of amity and commerce 
that accompanied it The king observed, with 
the greatest satisfaction, the assurances con- 
tain^ in that letter, of the good disposition of 
congress to form connexions of amity and 
commerce with his kingdoms, such connex- 
ions being equally conformably to the inte- 
rests of the two states, and to his majesty*8 
sincere desire to cement, by every possiole 
means, that harmony, union, and con^ence, 
which he wishes to establish for ever between 
his crown and the United States. 

“ The enveloped counter project differs in 
nothing essential from the project sent l^you, 
being drawn up entirely confintnable to the 
same principles, which you will be certainly 
convinced sir, by the note explaining the 
reasons fiir a^ing some articles, and onlv giv- 
ing a different turn to others, so that I fti^r 


myself that I shall soon hear that you are per- 
fectly satisfied with them, having observed 
the most perfect reciprocity carefully esta- 
blished throughout 

“ As to the object mentioned in the letter 
with which you have honoured me, you al- 
ready know, sir, his majesty’s generous inten- 
tions towards the individuals in question, and 
his majesty is the more induced to avail him- 
self of the first opportunity to manifest those 
intentions, as he thinks he may reasonably 
hope that congress also will consider them as 
a distinguished proof of his firiendship and es- 
teem for that respectable body. 

“ There remains nothing further for me to 
add, but that the king will adopt with plea- 
sure the most proper means to accelerate the 
conclusion of tne treaty which we hove begun. 
For myself it will be the njost agreeable part 
of my oflSce, sir, to assist in perfecting such 
happy connexions with a minister m such 
universal reputation as yourself. 

“ROSENERONI.” 


Giacomo F. Croccoio Dr. Franklin. 

“Cadi*, July 15, 1783 

“ Sib, — His imperial majesty the emperor 
of Morocco, did me the honour to appoint me 
to be the bearer of his answer to the United 
Provinces of North America, with which he 
is willing to sign a treaty of peace and com- 
merce, and in consequence has already given 
orders to his captains of men of war not to mo- 
lest on the open seas the American vessels, 
which agreeable news I have already given to 
Mr. RieWd Harrison. According to my in- 
structions, I am to accompany to the court of 
Morocco the ambassador that may be appoint- 
ed to conci ude the treaty of peace. I presume 
that your excellency is already acquainted, 
that the travelling expenses and other charges 
of ambassadors, or envoys sent to EuroTO by 
the emperor of Morocco, are to be paid by the 
court or republic that demands his friendship. 
In a few days I intend to set out for Madrid, 
where I will remain till I receive your excel- 
lency’s answer to this letter, directed to Wil- 
liam Carmichael, the United States char^ do 
afiaires, at the court of Spain, who I make no 
doubt will receive orders to supply me with 
the money I may want on the occasion. 

“ As soon as I arrive at Paris I shall have 
the satisfaction to entertain at large your ex- 
cellency on the present negotiation, not doubt- 
ing it will soon be concluded to the advan- 
tage of both courts. — Meanwhile, 1 am,&c. 
“GIACOMO FRANCISCO CROCCO.” 

“ P. S. I was obliged to call on a friei^ to 
write you this letter in Enjgflish, otherwise L 
could only do it in the Italian language. 

“ G. F. C.** 
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The American Ministere to D. Hartley. 

“ Pamt, July 17, 1783. 

“SiE, — We have the honour to inform you 
that we have just received from congress 
their ratification in due form, ofthe provisional 
articles of the 30th Nov. 1782, and we are 
ready to exchange ratifications with his Bri- 
tannic Majesty^s ministers as soon as may be. 

** By the same articles it is stipulated, that 
his Britannic Majesty shall with all conve- 
nient speed, and without causing any de- 
struction, or carrying away any negn^ or 
other property of the American inhabitants, 
withdraw all his armies, garrisons and fleets 
from the United States, and from every post, 
place and harbour within the same. But by 
intelligence lately received from America, 
and by the enclus^ copies of letters and con- 
ferences between general Washington and 
sir Guy Carleton, it appears that a consider- 
able number of negroes belonging to the citi- 
zens of the United States, have been carried 
off from New York, contrary to the express 
stipulation contained in the said article. We 
have received from congress, their instruc- 
tions to represent this matter to you, and to 
request that speedy and effectual measures be 
taken to render that justice to the parties in- 
terested, which the true intent and meaning 
of the article in question plainly dictates. 

“ We are also instructed to represent to 
you, that many of the British debtors in Ame- 
rica have in the course of the war sustained 
such considerable and heavy losses by the 
operation of the British arms in that country, 
that a great number of them have been ren- 
dered incapable of immediately satisfying 
those debts. We refer it to the justice and 
equity of Great Britain, so far to amend the 
article on that subject, as that no execution 
shall be issued on a judgment to be obtained 
in any such case, but after the expiration of 
three years from the date of the definitive 
treaty of peace. Congress also think it rea- 
sonable that such part of the interest which 
may have accrued on such debts during the 
war shall not be payable, because dl inter- 
course between the two countries, had dur- 
ing that period become impracticable as well 
as improper; it does not appear lust that in- 
dividuals in America should pay for delays in 
payment which were occasioned by the civil 
and military measures of Great Britain. In 
our opinion the interest of the creditors as 
well as the debtors, requires that some ten- 
derness be shown to the latter, and that they 
should be allowed a little time to acquire the 
means of discharging debts, which in many 
instances exceed the whole amount of their 
property. 

** As it is necessary to ascertain an epooha 
for the restitution and evacuations to be made, 
j^>^^plopose that it be agreed, that his Britan- 


nic Majesty shall cause to be evacuated the 
posts of New York, Penobscot and their de- 
pendencies, with all other posts and places in 
possession of his Majesty’s arms, within the 
United States, in the space of three months 
after the signature of the definitive treaty, or 
sooner if possible, excepting those posts conti- 
guous to the water line mentioned in the 4th 
proposition, and those shall be evacuated, when 
congress shall give the notice therein men- 
tioned. 

“ We do ourselves the honour of making 
these communications to you, sir, that you 
may transmit them and the papers accompa- 
nying them to your court, and inform us of 
their answer. 

“We have the honour to be, sir, your most 
obedient and most humble servants. 

“JOHN ADAMS. 

B. FRANKLIN. 

JOHN JAY.” 


“ JR. R. Livingston^ Esq. 

“ July, 1783 

“ Sir, — We have had the honour of receiv- 
ing by captain Barney your two letters of the 
25th of March and 2l8t of April, with the pa- 
pers referred to in them. 

“We are happy to find that the provisional 
articles have been approved and ratified by 
congress, and we regret that the manner in 
which tliat business was conducted, does not 
coincide with your ideas of propriety. We 
are persuaded, however, that this is principally 
owing to your being necessarily unacquainted 
with a number of circumstances, knowm to us 
who were on the spot, and which will be par- 
ticularly explained to you hereafter, and we 
trust to your satisfaction, and that ofthe con- 
gress. 

“ Your doubts respecting the separate ar- 
ticle, we think are capable of being removed, 
but as a full statement of the reasons and cir- 
cumstances which prompted that measure 
would be very prolix, we shall content our- 
selves with giving you the general outlines. 

“Mr. Oswald was desirous to cover as 
much of the eastern shores of the Mississippi 
with British claims as possible, and for this 
purpose we were told a great deal about the 
ancient bounds of Canada and Louisiana, &.c. 
&,c. &c. ; the British court who had probably 
not yet adopted the idea of relinquishing the 
Floridas, seemed desirous of annexing as 
much territory to them as jxissihle, even up to 
the mouth of the Ohia Mr. Oswald adhered 
strongly to that object, as well as to render 
the British countries thereof sufficient extent 
to be (as he expressed it) worth keeping and 
protecting ; as to afibrd a convenient retreat 
to the tories, fin* whom it would be difficult 
otherwise to provide. And among other ar- 
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jruments he finally urged hia being willing to 
yield to our demands to the east, north, ^ 
west, as a fiirther reason fiv our gratifying 
him on the point in question. He also pro- 
duced the commission of governor Johnson, 
extending the bounds of his government of 
W. Florma up to the river Yassous, and con- 
tended for tlmt extent as a matter of right 
upon various principles ; which, however, we 
did not admit ; the king not being authorized 
in our opinion to extend or contract the bounds 
of the colonies at pleasure. 

“ We were of pinion that the country in 
contest was of great value, botii on account 
of its natural fertility and of its position ; it 
being in our opinion the interest of America 
to extend as far down towards the mouth of 
the Mississippi as she possibly could. We 
also thought it advisable to impress Britain 
with a strong sense of the importance of the 
navigation of that river, to their future com- 
merce on the interior waters from the mouth 
of the St Laurence to that of the Mississippi; 
and thereby render that court averse to any 
stipulations with Spain to relinquish it These 
two objects militated against each other ; be- 
cause to enhance the value of the naviga- 
tion was also to enhance the value of the 
countries contiguous to it and thereby disin- 
cline Britain to the dereliction of them. We 
thought therefore, that the surest way to re- 
concile and obtain both objects would be by a 
composition beneficial to both parties. We 
therefore proposed that Britain should with- 
draw her pretensions to all the country above 
the Yassous ; and that we would cede all be- 
low It to her, in case she should have the Flo- 
ridas at the end of the war ; and at all events 
that she should have a right to navi^te the 
river throughout its whole extent This pro- 
position was accepted, and we agreed to in- 
sert the contingent part of it in a separate ar- 
ticle, for the express purpose of keeping it se- 
cret for the present. That article ought not 
therefore to be considered as a mere matter of 
favour to Britain, but as the result of a bar- 
gain in which that article was a * quid pro 
quo.’ 

“ It was in our opinion both necessary and 
justifiable to keep this article secret. The 
negotiations between Spain, France, and Bri- 
tain were then in full vigour, and embarrassed 
by a variety of clashing demands. The pub- 
lication of this article would liave irritated 
Spain, and retarded, if not have prevented, 
her coming to an agreement with Britain. 

“ Had we mentioned it to the French mi- 
nister, he must have not only informed Spain 
of it, but also been obliged to act a part re- 
specting it that would probably have b^n dis- 
agreeable to America ; and he certainly has 
reason to rejoice that our silence saved him 
that delicate and disagreeable task. 

“ This was an article in which France had 
VoL. I. . . . 3 Z 46* 


not the smallest interest, nor is there any thing 
in her treaty with us, tint restraiiw us fi^om 
making what bargain we pleased with Britain 
about those or ai^ other lands, without ren. 
dering account or such transactioo to her or 
any (Sher power whatever. The same ob- 
servation applies with still greater force to 
Spain, and neither justice nor honour forbid 
us to dispose as we pleased of our own knds^ 
without her knowledge or consent Spain at 
that very time exteMed her pretensions and 
claims of dominion not only over the tract in 
question, but over the vast region lying be- 
tween the Floridas and Lake Superior ; and 
this court was also at that very time soothing 
and nursing of those pretensions by amtiposed 
conciliatory line for splittii^ the diterence. 
Suppose therefore wenad onered this tract to 
Spain in case she retained the Floridas, should 
we even have had thanks for it ? or would it 
have abated the chagrin she experienced 
from being disappoint^ in her extravagant 
and improper designs on that whole country 1 
— we tiimk not 

“ We perfectly concur with you in senti- 
ment, sir, * that honesty is the best policy, 
but until it be shown that we have trespassed 
on the rights of any man or body of men, you 
must excuse our thinking that this remark, 
as applied to our proceeding^ was unnecessaiy'. 

** Should any explanations either wiUi 
France or Spain become necessary on this 
subject; we hope and expect to meet witli 
no embarrassments. W e shall neither amuse 
them nor perplex ourselves with ostensible 
and fiimsy excuses, but tell them plainly that 
as it was not our duty to give them the inform- 
ation ; we considered ourselves at fiberty to 
withhold it : and we shall remind tlie French 
minister that he has more reason to be pleas- 
ed than displeased with our silence. Since 
we have assumed a place in the politico] sys- 
tem of the world, let us move like a primary 
and not like a secondary planet 

We are persuaded, sir, that your remarks 
on these subjects resulted from real opinion, 
and were made with candour and sincerity. 
The best men will view objects of this kind 
in different lights even when standing on the 
same ground, and it is not to be wondered at 
that we who are on the spot, and have the 
whole transaction under our eyes, should set? 
many parts of it in a stronger point of light, 
than persons at a distance, who can only view 
it through the dull medium representation. 

** It would give lui great pain if any thing 
we have written or now write respecting this 
court, i^uld be construed to impeach the 
friendship of the king and nation for us. Wf* 
also believe that the minister is so far our 
friend, and is disposed so for to do us good 
o^ces, as may correspond with and be dictat- 
ed by his svstem of policy for promoting the 
power, riches, and glory of France. God 
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forbid that we should ever sacrifice our faith, 
our (pmtitude, or our honour to any considers- 
tiona of convenience ; and may he also for- 
bid that we should ever be unmindful of the 
dignity and independent spirit which should 
always characterize a free and generous peo- 
ple. 

“We shall immediately propose an article 
to be inserted in the definitive treaty for post- 
poning the payment of British debts for the 
time mentioned by congress. 

“ There are no doubt certain ambiguities 
in our articles, but it is not to be wondered at, 
when it is considered how exceedingly averse 
Britain was to expressions which explicitly 
wounded the tories : and how disinclined we 
were to use any that should amount to ab- 
solute stipulations in their favour. 

“ The words for restoring the property of 
real British subjects, were well understood 
and explained between us not to mean or 
comprehend American refugees. Mr. Os- 
wald and Mr. Pitzherbert know thjs to have 
been the case, and will readily confess and 
admit it This mode of expression was pre- 
ferred by them as a more delicate mode of ex- 
cluding those refugees, and of making a pro- 
per distinction between them and the subjects 
of Britain, whose only particular interest in 
America consisted in holding lands or proper- 
ly there. 

“ The 6th article, viz. where it declares that 
no future confiscations shall be made, &.C., 
ought to have fixed the time with greater ac- 
curacy. We think the most fair and true 
construction is, that it relates to the date of 
the cessation of hostilities ; that is the time 
when peace in fact took place, in consequence 
of prior unformal though binding contracts to 
terminate the war. We consider the defini- 
tive treaties as only giving the dress of form 
to those contracts, and not as constituting 
the obligation of them. Had the cessation of 
hostilities been the effect of a truce, and con- 
sequently not more than a temporary suspen- 
sion of war, another construction would have 
been the true one. 

“ We are ofiicially assured by Mr. Hartley, 
that positive orders lor tlie evacuation of New 
York have been despatched, and that no avoid- 
able delay will retard that event Had we 
proposed to fix a time for it, the British com- 
missioner would have contended that it should 
be a time posterior to the date of the definitive 
treaty, and that would have been probably 
more disadvantageous to us than as that ar- 
ticle now standa 

“ We are surprised to hear that any doubts 
have arisen in America respecting the time 
when the cessation of hostilities took place 
there. It mort certainly took place at the ex- 
piration of one month after the date of that de- 
claratioa in all parts cff the world, whether 


land or se^ that lay north of the latitude of 
the Canaries. 

“ The ships afterwards taken from ns in the 
more northerly latitudes ought to be reclaim- 
ed and given up. We sl^ apply to Mr. 
Hartley on this su^ect, and also on that of 
the transportation of negroes from New York, 
contrary to the words and intention of the pro- 
visional articles. We have the honour to be, 
“ J. ADAMS. 

B. FRANKLIN. 

J. JAY. 

H. LAURENS.” 


“ R. R. Livingston. 

“ Passy, July 22. 1781 

“ You have complained sometimes with 
reason of not hearing often from your foreign 
ministers ; we have had cause to make the 
same complaints ; six full months having in- 
tervened between the latest date of your pre- 
ceding letters and the receipt of those per 
captain Barney. During all this time we 
were ignorant of the reception of the provi- 
sional treaty, and the sentiments of congress 
upon it, which, if we had received sooner, 
might have forwarded the proceedings on the 
definitive treaty, and perhaps brought it to a 
conclusion at a time more favourable than 
the present. But these occasional interrup- 
tions of correspondence are the inevitable 
consequences of a state of war, and of such 
remote situations. 

“ Barney had a short passage, and arrived 
some days before colonel Ogden, who also 
brought despatches from you; all of which 
are come safe to hand. 

“We the commissioners have in our joint 
capacity written a letter to you, which you 
will receive with this. I shall now answer 
yours of March 26, May 9, and May 31. 

“ It gave me great pleasure to learn by the 
first, that the news of the peace diflhsed ge- 
neral satisfaction. I will not now take upon 
me to justify the apparent reserve respecting 
this court at the signature, which you disap- 
prove. We have touched upon it in our ge- 
I neral letter. I do not see, however, that they 
I have much reason to complain of that trans- 
action. Notliing w'as stipulated to their pre- 
judice, and none of the stipulations were to 
nave force but by a subsequent act of their 
own. I suppo^, indeed, that they have not 
complained of it, or you would have sent me 
a copy of the complaint, that we might have 
answered it I long since satisfied count de 
Vergennes about it here. We did what ap- 
peal to all of us best at the time, and if 
we have done wrong, the congress will do 
righ^ after hearing us, to censure us. Their 
nomination of five persons to the service, 
seems to mark that they had some depend- 
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ence on our joint judgment, aince one alone which I take to he imaginary, as 1 know hia 
could have n^e a treaty by direction of the fancies to be, that count de Vergennes and 
French ministry as well as twenty. I will myself are continually plotting against him, 
only add, that with respect to myself, neither and employing the newswriters m Europe to 
the letter from Mr. Marbois, handed to us depreciate his character, &c. But as Sbaks- 
through the British negotiators, (a suspicious peare says, * trifles Ught as air,* dtc. I am 
channel) nor the conversations respecting persuaded, however, mt he means well hr 
the fishery, the boundaries, the rojrali^ dzc. nis country, is always an honest man, often a 
recommending moderation in our demands, wise one, but sometunes, and in some things, 
are of weight sufficient in my mind, to fix absolutely out of bis senses, 
fn opinion that this court wished to restrain When the commercial article mentioned 
08 in obtaining any degree of advantage we in jrotirs of the i^th was struck out of our 
could prevail on our enemies to accord ; since proposed preliminaries, by the then British 
those discourses are fairly resolvable, by sup- ministry, the reason given was, that sundry 
posing a very natural apprehension, that we, acts of parliament stifi in force were against 
relying too much on the ability of France to it, and must be first repeded, which I believe 
continue the war in our favour, and supply was actually their intention; and sundry bi'ls 
us constantly with money, might insist on were accordingly brought in for that purpose, 
more advantages than the English would be But new ministers with different principles 
willing to grant, and thereby lose the oppor- succeeding, a commercial proclamation to- 
tunity of making peace, so necessary to aU tally different from those bills has lately ap- 
our friends. peared. I send enclosed a copy of it We 

“ I ought not, however, to conceal from shall try what can be done in the definitive 
you, that one of ray colleagues is of a very treaty, towards setting aside that proclama- 
different opinion from me in these matters, tion ; but if it should be persisted m, it will 
He thinks the French minister one of the then be a matter worthy the attentive discus- 
greatest enemies of our country ; that he sion of congress, whether it will be most pru- 
would have straitened our boundaries, to pre- dent to retort, with a similar regulation, in 
vent the growth of our people; contracted order to force its repeal, which may possibly 
our fishery, to obstruct the increase of our tend to bring on another quarrel, or to let it 
seamen ; and retained the royalists among pass without notice, and leave it to its own 
us, to keep us divided ; that he privately op- inconvenience or rather impracticabili^ ui 
poses all our negotiations with foreign courts, the execution, and to the complaints of the 
and afforded us, during the war, the assist- West India planters, who must all pay much 
ance we receiv^, only to keep it alive, that dearer for our produce under those restric- 
we might be so much the more weakened by tions. I am not enough master of the course 
it; that to think of gratitude to France is the of our commerce, to give an opinion on this 
greatest of follies, and that to be influenced particular question ; and it does not behove 
by it would ruin us. He makes no secret of me to do it; yet I have seen so much em- 
his having these opinions, expresses them barrassment, and so little advantage, in all 
publicly, sometimes in presence of the Eng- the restraining and compulsive systems, that 
lish ministers, and speaks of hundreds of in- I feel myself strongly inclined to believe that 
stances which he could produce of them, a state, which leaves all her ports open to all 
None, however, have yet appeared to me, the world upon equal terms, will by that means 
unless the conversations and letter above- have foreign commodities cheaper, and sell 
mentioned are such. its own productions dearer, and be on the 

“ If I were not convinced of the real ina- whole most prosperous. I have heard some 
bility of this court to furnish the farther sup- merchants say, that there is ten per cent, 
plies asked, I should suspect these discourses difference between Wi// you buy? and Will, 
of a person in his station might have influ- you sell? When foreigners bring us their 
enced the refufal, but I think they have gone goods, they want to part with tliem speedily, 
no farther than to confirm a suspicion, that we that they may purchase their cargoes and 
have a considerable party of anti-Gallicans in despatch their ships, which are at constant 
America, who are not tories, and conse- charges in our ports. We have then the ad- 
quently to produce some doubts of the conti- vantage of their. Will you buy ? and when 
nuance of our friendship. As such doubts they demand our produce, we have the ad- 
may hereafter have a bad effect, I think we vantage of their. Will you tell? and the con- 
cannot take too much care to remove them ; curring demands of a number also contribute 
and it is therefore I write this, to put you on to raise our prices. Thus both these ques- 
yoor guard, (believing it my duty, though I tions are in our fiivour at home ; against u» 
know that I haiaurd by it a mortal enmity,) and abroad. The employing, however, of our 
to caution you respecting the insinuations of own ships, and raising a breed of seamen 
this gentleman against ^is court, and the in- among us, though it should not be a ^tter 
stances he supposes of their ill will to us, of so much private profit as some imagine, is 
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nevvrtlMlefle of political importwoe, and must 
faure Might in considering this subject 

" Ue^gment you make of the ocmduct 
of Fmnce in the peace, and the greater gl(n 7 
• 0 (|itired by her moderatioa than even by her 
anns, appears to me perfectly just The cha- 
racter 01 this court and nation seems of late 
years to be considerably changed. The ideas 
of aggrandizement by conquest, are out 
iashion ; and those of commerce are more en- 
lightened, and more generous than hereto* 
fore. We shall soon, I believe, feel some- 
thing of this, in our being admitted to greater 
freedom of trade with their islands. The 
wise here think France great enough, and 
its ambition at present seems to be only that 
of justice and magnanimity towards other 
nations, tidehty and utility to its alliea 

“ I have received no answer yet from con- 
gress, to my r^uest of being dismissed from 
this service. They should methinks reflect, 
that if they continue me here, the faults I 
may henceforth commit through the infirm- 
ities of age, will be rather theirs than mine. 

“ I am glad my Journal afforded you any 
pleasure. I will, as you desire, endeavour to 
continue it. 

“ I am sorry to find that you have thoughts 
of quitting the service. I do not think your 
place can be easily well supplied. You men- 
tion that an entire new arrangement with 
respect to foreign affairs is under considera- 
tion : I wish to know whether any notice is 
likely to be taken in it of my grandson. He 
has now gone through an apprenticeship of 
near seven years in the ministerial business, 
and is very capable of serving the States in 
that line, as possessing all the requisites of 
knowledge, zeal, activity, language, and ad- 
dress. He is liked here, and count de Ver- 
gennes has expressed to me in warm terms 
nis very good opinion of him. The late 
Swedish ambassaaor, count de Creutz, who 
is gone home to be prime minister, desired I 
would endeavour to procure his being sent to 
Sweden with a public character, assuring me 
that he should be glad to receive him &ere 
as our minister, and that he knew it would 
be pleasing to the king. The present Swed- 
ish ambassador* has also proposed the same 
thing to me, as you will see by a letter of his 
which I enclose. One of the Danish minis- 
ters, M. WaltersdorfF, (who will probably be 
sent in a public character to congress) has 
alao expressed his wish that my grandson 
may be sent to Denmark. But it is not my 
custom to solicit empl(wments for my^lf or 
any of my family, and I shall not do it in this 
case. I only hope that if he is not to be em- 
pl^ed in your new arrangement, I may be 
inmrtned of it as soon as possible, that w^ile 
I have strength left for it, 1 may accompany 


him in a tour to Italy, returning through Ger- 
many, which I think he may make to more 
advantage with me than al^, and which 1 
have long promiBed to afli)rd biiD,asa reward 
for his ^thful service, and his tender filial 
attachment to me.* 

“ Our people who were prisoners in Eng- 
land, are now all discharged. During the 
whole war, those who were in Foiton prison, 
near Portsmouth, were much befriended by 
the constant charitable care of Mr. Wren, a 
Presbyterian minister there; who spared no 
pains to assist them in their sickness and dis- 
tress, by procuring and distributing among 
them the contributions of good Christians, 
and prudently dispensing the allowance 1 
made them, which gave him a deal of trou- 
ble ; but he went through it cheerfully. 1 
think some particular notice should be taken 
of this good man. 1 wish the congress would 
enable me to make him a present, and that 
some of our universities would confer upon 
him the degree of doctor. 

“ The duke of Manchester, who has always 
been our friend in the house of lords, is now 
here ambassador fixim England. 1 dine with 
him Uwlay (26th) and if anything of import- 
ance occurs, I will add it in a postscript 

“ Be pleased to present my dutiful respects 
to the congress, assure them of my most raith- 
ful services, and believe me to be, with great 
and sincere esteem, sir, &c. 

“ R FRaNKUN.” 


“ To R. R. Livingston. 

“ Pabby, July 27, 1783 

“ Sir, — The definitive treaties between the 
late belligerent powers are none of them yet 
completea. Ours has gone on slowly, owing 
partly to the necessity Mr. Hartley (succes- 
sor of Mr. Oswald) thinks himself under of 
sending every proposition, either his own or 
ours, to his court for their approbation, and 
their delay in answering, through negligence 
perhaps, since they have heard our ports are 
open, or through indecision occasioned by ig- 
norance of the subject, or through want of 
union among the ministers. We send you 
herewith copies of several papers that liave 

* Repeated inquiries having been made relative to 
the result of this very natural and just request of Dr 
Franklin ; it is fit to remark, that no notice was ever 
taken of it by congresB , nor of a former application to 
the same eflhct, backed by the strong and afiecting re 
commendation of another of its most able and respect 
able ministers — John Jay, Esq. Neither were the long, 
fiiithfiil, arduous, and eininent services of Dr. Franklin 
ever publicly acknowledged, or adequately remuner 
ated, by the gwemment of the Unit^ States; except 
the testimony of its going into mourning on his de 
cease. It has been the practice to cast the reproach of 
ingratitude on regublics, whereby the authors of a pub 
lie dishonour, spread the odium over so large a sunact* 
as to escape themselves. But the talents of Franklin 
bad excited the Jealousy of some of bis coUeaguss. so 
as to repeatedly put in Jeopardy the cauae he had in 
charge. The hortility to Franklin did not ceaae at his 
deau. 


* Baron de Stael. 
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paased between u& Mr. Hartley has Ibr some 
time assured us that be is in hourly expecta- 
tion of answers, but they do not amve. The 
British proclamation respecting the commerce 
appears to vex him a good defu. We enclose 
a copy. And we are of opinion, that finally 
we shall find it best to drop all commercial 
articles in our definitive treaty; and leave 
every thing of that kind to a niture special 
treaty to be made either in America or in 
Europe, as congress shall think fit to order. 
Perhaps it may be best to give powers for 
that purpose to the minister that probably 
will be sent to London. The opinion here 
18, that it will be becoming in us to take the 
first step towards the mutual exchange of 
ministers ; and we have been assured by the 
English minister who treats with us here, 
that ours will be well received. 

“ The Dutch preliminaries are not yet 
agreed on, and it seems to be settled that we 
are to sign all together, in the presence of 
the ministers of the two imperial courts who 
are to be complimented with the opportunity 
of signing as mediators, though they have not 
yet, and perhaps will not be consulted in the 
negotiations. Mr. Adams is gone to Holland 
for three weeks, but will return sooner if 
wanted. The propositions you mention as 
made to us from that state, we suppose he 
has given you an account of. Nothing was 
or is likely to be done upon them here, and 
therefore it was less necessary to say any 
thing concerning them. A minister from 
that country has teen gone some time to con- 
gress, and if he has those propositions in 
charge, they will best be considered there. 
With great esteem we have the honour to 
be, sir, &c. B. FRANKLIN, 

J JAY, 

H. LAURENS.” 


“ Sir Joseph Banks. 

“ Passt, July 27, 1783 

Dear Sir, — I received your very kind 
letter by Dr. Blagden, and esteem myself 
much honoured by your friendly remem- 
brance. I have teen too much and too closely 
engag^ in public affairs since his being here, 
to enjoy all the benefit of his conversation 
you were so good as to intend me. I hope 
soon to have more leisure, and to spend a part 
of it in those studies that are much more 
agreeable to me than political operations. 

“ I join with you most cordially in rejoic- 
ing at the return of peace. I hope it will be 
lasting, and that mankind will at length, as 
they call themselves reasonable creatures, 
have reason and sense enou^ to settle their 
dil^rences without cutting mroats : for in my 
opinion there never was a good war nor a 
had peace. What vast additions to the con- 
veniences and cmnfbrts (rf* living might man- 


kind have acquired, if the money spent in 
wars had been employed in works of public 
utility. What an extension of agriculture 
even to the tope of our mountains ; what ri- 
vers rendered navi^ble, or joined by canals; 
what bridges, aqueducts, new roads, and other 
public works, edifices and improvements, ren- 
dering England a complete paradise, might 
not have teen obtained, by spending those 
millions in doing good which in the last war 
have been spent in doing mischief; in bring- 
ing misery into thousands of families, and 
destroying the lives of so many thousands of 
working people, who might have performed 
the useful labour ! 

** I am pleased with the late astronomical 
discoveries made by our society. Furnished 
as all Europe now is with academies of 
science, with nice instruments and the spirit 
of experiment, the progress of human know- 
ledge will be rapid, and discoveries made of 
which we have at present no conception. I 
begin to be almost sorry I was born so soon, 
since I cannot have the happiness of knowing 
what will be known one hundred years hence. 

“ I wish continued success to the labours 
of the Royal Society, and that you may long 
adorn their chair ; being with the highest es- 
teem, dear sir, dtc. B. FRANKLIN. 

** Dr. Blagden will acquaint you with the 
experiment of a vast globe sent up into the 
air, much talked of here, and which, if prose- 
cuted, may furnish means of new knowltege.” 


j The Pope's Nuncio to Dr. Franklin. 

“The apostolical nuncio has the honour to 
send Mr. Franklin the enclosed note, which 
he requests he will be pleased to forward to 
the congress of the United States of North 
America, and support it witli his credit” 

“ July 28, J783. 

“ Note . — Before the revolution which has 
just teen completed in N. America, the ca- 
tholics and missionaries of those provinces 
depended, as to their spiritud concerns, on 
the apostolical vicar resident in l/)ndon. It 
is well known that this arrangement can no 
longer exist ; but as it is essential that the 
catholic subjects of the United States should 
have ecclesiastics to govern them in their re- 
ligious concerns, the confnegation de propa- 
gandd fide existing at Rome for the esta- 
blishment and conservation of missions, has 
come to the determination of proposing to 
congress, to establish in some city of the U. 
States of N. America, one of their catholic 
subjects, with the powers of apostolical vicar, 
and in the character of bishop, or simply in 
quali^ of apostolical prefect 

** The establishment of an apostolical vicar 
bishop appears the most eligible, the more so 
as the catholic anbjects of the United States 
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would find themselves in a situation to re- 
ceive confirmation and orders in their own 
country, witiKMit being obliged to go for that 
purpose to the country of a foreign power. 
Andu it might sometimes happen, that 
amongst the subjects of the Unit^ States, 
there might be no person in a situation to be 
charged with the spiritual goveniment, either 
os bishop or apostolical prefect, it would be 
necessary in such circumstances, that con- 
gress should consent to choose him from 
among the subjects of a foreign nation the 
most friendly with the United States.” 


David Hartley to American Ministers. 

“ Paeis, August 12, 1783. 

“ Gentlemen, — I have the honour of trans- 
mitting to you a copy of a letter which I 
have received from Mr. Fox, containing an 
account of the queen having been delivered 
of a princess, and that her majesty and the 
young princess are as well as can be ex- 
pected. 

“ Since the reconciliation which has hap- 
pily taken place between our two countries 
I am happy in the opportunity of communi- 
cating to you snch an occasion of our joint 
congratulations, as to the first token of that 
satisfaction which ^our country (and you, as 
the ministers of it in the present case) will 
receive from this, and from every event which 
may contribute to the happiness and honour 
of the king, the queen, and all the royal fami- 
ly of Great Britain. I am, gentlemen, with 
uie greatest respect and consideration, your 
most obedient servant, D. HARTLEY.” 


“ To David Hartley^ Esq. 

“ Sir, — We have received the letter which 
you did us the honour to write on the 12th 
instant, and shall take the first opportunity of 
conveying to congress the agreeable inform- 
ation contained in it 

**The sentiments and sensations which the 
re-establishment of peace between our two 
countries, ought to diffuse through both, lead 
us to participate in the pleasure which the 
birth of a princess must naturally give to the 
royal family and people of Great Britain ; and 
we smcerely congratulate their majesties on 
that addition to their domestic happiness. We 
have the honour to be, with great regard and 
esteem, sir, your most obedient and very 
humble servants, J. ADAMS. 

a FRANKLIN. 

J. JAY.” 


David Hartley to American Ministers. 

** Paeu, Aug 39, 1783. 

“ Gintlemki, — As the day is now fixed for 
the aigiiatures of the defimtive treaties be- 


tween Great Britain, France, and Spain, I 
beg leave to inform your excellencies, that I 
am ready to sign the definitive treaty b^ween 
Great Britain and the United States of Ame- 
rica, whenever it shall be convenient to you. 
I beg the favour therefore of you to fix the 
day. My instructions confine me to Paris as 
the place appointed to me for the exercise of 
my functions, and therefore whatever day you 
may fix upon for the signature, I shall hope 
to receive the honour of your company at the 
Hdtel d’ York. I am, gentlemen, with the 
greatest respect and consideration, your most 
obedient servant, D. HARTLEY.” 

“ P. S. The American ministers plenipcv 
tentiaries for making peace with Great Bri- 
tain, present their compliments to Mr. Hart- 
ley. They regret that Mr. Hartley’s instruc- 
tions will not permit him to sign the defini- 
tive treaty of peace with America at the place 
^pointed for the signature of the others. 
They will nevertheless have the honour of 
waiting upon Mr. Hartley at his lodgings at 
Paris, for the purmee of signing the treaty 
in question, on Wednesday morning at B 

“ Passy, Aug. 30, 1783.” 


M. De Rayneval., Under- Seer etan of State 
for Foreign Affairs^ to Dr. Franklin. 

** Versailles, 29th Aug. 1783 
“I HAVE informed the count of Vergennes, 
sir, of the difficulty which Mr. Hartley has 
made to signing at Versailles ; and this mi- 
nister has directed me to say, that nothing 
ought to prevent your signing at Paris, on 
Wednesday next, the day proposed for the 
signature of the other treaties : but I request 
you to fix the hour with Mr. Hartley at 9 
o’clock in the morning, and to send here an 
express immediately after your signature is 
completed. M. de Vergennes is desirous of 
being informed of the completion of your la- 
bours at the same time with his own. You 
receive for Wednesday a note of invitation, 
as well as for your colleagues and Mr. Hart- 
ley ; I presume that the latter will make no 
difficulty. DE RAYNEVAL” 


“ The President qf Congress. 

“ Pamv, Aug. 31, 1783. 

“ Sir, — After a continued course of treaty 
for nine months, the English ministry have at 
length come to a resolution to lay aside, for 
the present, all the new propoatioos that have 
been made and agreed t^ their own as well as 
ours ; and they offer to sign again as a de- 
finitive treaty, the articles of Nov. 30, 1782, 
the ratifications of which have been already 
exchanged. We have agreed to this, and 
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on Wednesday next, the third of September, 
it will be si^ed with all the definitive trea- 
ties, establiffiing a general peace, which may 
God kog continue. R FRANKLIN.” 


The Definitive Treaty between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States of America^ 

signed at Paris, the third day of Septem- 
ber, 1783. 

“ In the Name of the most Holy and undi- 
vided Trinity. 

“ It liaving pleased the Divine Providence to 
dispose the hearts of the serene and most po- 
tent Prince George the Third, ^ the Grace 
of God, Kin^ of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, Delender of the Faith, Duke of 
Brunswick and Lunenbourg, Arch-Treasu- 
rer and Prince Elector of the Holy Roman 
Empire, dtc. and of the United States of 
America, to forget all past misunderstandings 
and differences that have unhappily interrupt- 
ed the good correspondence and friendship 
which they mutually wish to restore, and to 
establish such a beneficial and satisfactory 
intercourse between the two countries upon 
the ground of reciprocal advantages and mu- 
tual convenience, as may promote and secure 
to both perpetual peace and harmony ; and 
having for this desirable end already laid the 
foundation of peace and reconciliation by 
provisional articles signed at Paris on tlie 
30th of November, 1782, by the commission- 
ers im powered on each part, which articles 
were agreed to be insert^ in and to consti- 
tute the treaty of peace proposed to be con- 
cluded between the crown of Great Britain 
and the said United States, but w'hich treaty 
was not to be concluded until terms of peace 
should be agreed upon between Great Bri- 
tain and France, and his Britannic Majesty 
should be ready to conclude such treaty ac- 
cordingly ; and the treaty between Great 
Britain and France having since been con- 
cluded ; his Britannic Majesty and the United 
States of America, in order to carry into full 
effect the provisional articles above mentioned, 
according to the tenor thereof, have constitu- 
ted and appointed, that is to say his Britannic 
Majesty on his part David Hartley, E^., a 
member of the parliament of Great Britain : 
and the said United States on their ijart, John 
Adams, Esq. late a commissioner of the Uni- 
ted States of America at the court of Ver- 
sailles, late delegate in congress from the 
state of Massachusetts, and chief justice of 
said stote, and minister plenipotentiary of 
the said United States, to their high mighti- 
nesses the States-General firom me United 
Netherlaii^; Benjamin Fninklin, Esq. late 
in congress from the state of 
Pennsylvania, praident of the convention 


of the said state, and minister {denipoten* 
tiary from the United States of America at 
the court of Versailles; John Jay, Esq. late 
president of congress, and chief justice of 
the state of New York, and minister pleni- 
potentiary from the said United States at the 
court of Madrid, to be plenipotentiaries for 
the concluding and siting the present de- 
finitive treaty ; who after having reciprocally 
communicate their respective full powers, 
have a^ed upon, and confirmed the follow- 
ing articles : 

“ N. B. The nine first articles were the 
same as tlie Preliminary Articles signed with 
Mr. Oswald, Nov. 30, 1782.” 

Article X. 

The solemn ratification of the present trea- 
ty, expedited in good and due form, sliall be 
exchamged between the contracting parties 
in the space of six months, or sooner if possi- 
ble, to be computed from the day of the sig- 
nature of the present treaty. In witness 
whereof we the undersigned, their ministers 
plenipotentiary, have in their name and vir- 
tue of our full powers, signed, with our hands, 
the present definitive treaty, and caused the 
seals of our arms to be affixed thereto. 

“ Done at Paris this third day of September, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-three. 

(Signed) “ JOHN ADAMS. (l. s.) 

B. FRANKLIN. (i. s.) 

JOHN JAY. (L. 8.) 

DAVID HARTLEY.” (l. s.) 

At tlie end of this treaty were added Mr. 
Hartley’s and the American ministers’ com- 
missions, and certified thus ; 

“ We certify the foregoing copies of the 
respective full powers, to be authentic. 

(Signed) “GEORGE HAMMOND, 

“ Secretary to the British commission. 

“WM. TEMPLE FRANKLIN. 

“ Secretary to the American commission.''^ 


David Hartley to American Ministers. 

“ Pamt, Bept.4. 1783. 

“ Gejttlemen, — It is with the sincerest 
pleasure that 1 conmtulate you on the hap- 
py event which took place yesterday, viz. the 
tognature of the definitive treaty between our 
two countries. 1 consider it as the auspicious 
presage of returning confidence, and of the 
future intercourse of all good offices between 
ua I doubt not that our two countries will 
entertain the same senttments, and that tl^ 
wUl behold with satiifirotion the period which 
tenninates the memory of their late unhappy 
d^arioas, and which leads to the renewal 
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of idl ancient ties of amity and peace. I can 
aaaurc you that his Britannic Majesty, and 
his confidential servants, entertain the strong* 
eat desire of a conlial good understanding 
with the United States of America. And 
that nothing may be wanting on our parts to 
perfect the great work of pacification, I shall 
propose to you in a very short time, to renew 
the discussion of those points of amity and 
intercourse, which have been lately suspend- 
ed to make way for the signature of the trea- 
ties between all the late Sslligerent powers, 
which took place yesterday. We have now 
the fairest prospects before us, and an unem- 
barrassed field for the exercise of every be- 
neficent disposition, and for the accomplish- 
ment of every object of reciprocal advan- 
tage between us. Let us then join our hearts 
and hands together in one common cause 
for the reunion of all our ancient affections 
and common interests. I am, gentlemen, 
with the greatest respect and consideration, 
your most obedient servant, 

“D. HARTLEY.” 


“ To David Hartley. 

“ Pahsy, Sept. 5, 1783. 

** Sib,— W c have received the letter which 
you did us the honour to write yesterday. 

“ Your friendly congratulations on the sig- 
nature of the definitive treaty, meet with cor- 
dial returns on our part ; and we sincerely 
rejoice with you in that event by which the 
Ruler of nations has been graciously pleased 
to give peace to our two countries 

“We are no less ready to join our endea- 
vours tlian our wishes with yours, to concert 
such measures for regulating the future in- 
tercourse between Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted Stales, as by being consistent with the 
honour and interest of both, may tend to in- 
crease and perpetuate mutual confidence and 
good will. We must nevertheless candidly 
mfbrm you, that we consider our commission 
as terminated, and therefore without further 
authority from congress, will not be able to 
sign and conclude. All we can at present do 
is to confer with you, and recommend to con- 
gress such propositions as may appear to us 
to merit their assent And we shall prop^ 
to them to send a commission to Europe with- 
out delay for these important purposes. 

“The unrestrained course already given by 
the States to the British commerce with them, 
and the unconditional liberation of prisoners, 
at a time when more caution would not have 
been singular, are marks of liberality and 
confidence, which we flatter ourselves will be 
equalled by the magnanimity of his majesty 
the people of Great Britain. 

' “ We have communicated to congrw the 
arann and repeated assurances with which you 


have officially honoured us on these subjects, 
and we are persuaded that the period of their 
being realized, will have an auspicious and 
conciliating influence on all the purties in the 
late unhappy dissensions. 

“We have the honour to be, sir, with great 
respect and esteem, your most obedient and 
humble servants, JOHN ADAMS. 

B. FRANKLIN. 

JOHN JAY.” 


To the same. 

“ Pamy, 8e|«. 6, 1783. 

“ My dear Friend, — Enclosed is my let- 
ter to Mr. Fox. 1 beg you would assure him 
that my expressions of esteem for him are 
not mere professions. I really think him a 

f reat man ; and I would not think so, if I 
id not believe he was at bottom, and would 
prove himself a good one. Guard him against 
mistaken notions of the American people. 
You have deceived yourselves too long with 
vain expectations of reaping advantage from 
our little discontents. We are more thorough- 
ly an enlightened people, with respect to our 
political interests, than perhaps any other 
under the heaven. Every man among us 
reads, and is so easy in his circumstances as 
to have leisure for conversations of improve- 
ment, and for acquiring information. Our 
domestic misunderstandings, when we have 
them, are of small extent, though monstrous- 
ly magnified by your microscopic newspa- 
pers. He who judges from them, that we are 
on the point of falling into anarchy, or re- 
turning to the obedience of Britain, is like 
one who being shown some spots in the sun, 
should fancy that the whole disk would soon 
be overspread with them, and that there 
would be an end of daylight. The great 
body of intelligence among our people, sur- 
rounds and overpowers our petty dissensions, 
as tlie sun’s great mass of fire diminishes and 
destroys his spots. Do not, therefore, any 
longer delay the evacuation of New York, in 
the vain hope of a new revolution in your fa- 
vour, if such a hope has indeed had any ef- 
fect in occasioning that delay. It is now nine 
months since the evacuations were promised. 
You expect with reason that the people of 
New York should do your merchants justice 
in the payment of their old debts; consider 
tlie injustice you do them in keeping them 
so long out of their habitations, and out of 
their business, by which they might have been 
enabled to make payment. 

“ There is no truth more clear to me than 
this, that the great interest of our two coun- 
tries is, a lAorotigA reconctlui/ton. Restraints 
on the freedom oi commerce and intercourse 
between us, can afiford no advantage equiva- 
lent to the mischief they will do keepiiig 
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up ill humoor, and promoting a total aliena- 
tion. Let yovi and I, my dear fri^, do our 
beat towarda advancing and securing that re- 
conciliation. We can do nothing that will 
in a dying hour afford us more solid satisffM^ 
tion. 

“ I wish you a proqierous journey, and a 
happy sight of your friends. Present my beat 
respects to your go^ brother and sister, and 
believe me ever, with sincere esteem, yours 
most affectionately, R FRANKLIN.” 


“ To David Hartley. 

“ PAiiT. Sept. 7, 1783. 

“ My dear Friend, — The enclosed letters 
to you and to Mr. Fox, were written before I 
saw YOU yesterday. 

On my return home last night I found des- 
patches from congress, which may remove 
the difficulties we were entangled with. Mr. 
Adams will be here this morning, when you 
will hear from us. I am ever, yours sin- 
cerely, B. FRANKUN.” 


ENCLOSED IN THE FOREQOINO.) 

” To the Right Hon. C. J. Fox^ Esq. 

“ Pa 88Y, Sepl. 5, 1783. 

“ Sir, — 1 received in its time the letter 
you did me the honour of writing to me by 
Mr. Hartley ; and I cannot let him depart 
without expressing my satisfaction in his con- 
duct towards us, and applauding the prudence 
of that choice which sent us a man possessed 
of such a spirit of conciliation, and of all that 
frankness, sincerity, and candour, which natu- 
rally produce confidence, and thereby faci- 
litate the most difficult negotiations. Our 
countries are now happily at peace, on which 
I congratulate you most cordially ; and 1 beg 
you to be assured, that as long as I have any 
concern in public affiiirs, I shall readily and 
heartily concur witli you, in promoting every 
measure that may tend to promote the com- 
mon felicity. 

“ With great and sincere esteem and res- 
pect, I have the honour to be, sir, your most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

“ R FRANKUN.” 


« To David Hartley. 

" Pamt, Sept. 7. 1783. 

^ My dear Friend, — Enclosed 1 send you 
an extract of a letter to me from the presi- 
doat of oongre^ in which you will observe 
the modemte disiioBitioD of that body towards 
the loyahsta, wito the causes of ag^vatkn 
in the people's resentmeDts against them. 1 
am always invainably, yours most sincerely, 
“R FRANKUN.’^ 
VOL.I....4A 47 


(enclosed in the poreooing.) 

Extract of a Letter from E. BoudimU Esq^ 
President of Congress^ to B. Franklin^ 
dated June 18, 1783. 

“ You will receive herewith a number of 
our newspapers, in which are inserted many 
resolves, associations, 6ic. from all parts of 
the country, which I earnestly wish bad not 
been made ; but the truth is, that the cruel- 
ties, ravages, and barbarities of the refugees 
and loyalists, have left the people so sore that 
it is not yet time for them to exercise their 
good sense and cooler judgm^t ; and this 
cannot take place while the citizens of New 
York are kept out of their city and despoiled 
daily of their property, by the sending off* 
their negroes by hundreds in the fiice of 
the treaty. It has been exceedingly ill-judged 
in the British to retain New l^rk so long, 
and to persist in sendii^ away the negroes, 
as it lias irritated the citizens of America to 
an alarming degree. I am, dzc.” 


I “ To David Hartley^ Esq. 

“ Pamy, Sepl. 7, 1783. 

“Sir, — We have the honour of transmit- 
ting herewith enclosed, a resolution of con- 
gress of the 1st of May last, which we have 
just received. 

“ You will perceive from it, that we may 
daily expect a commission in due form for the 
purposes mentioned in it, and we assure you 
of our readiness to enter upon tlie business 
whenever you way think proper. 

“We have the honour to be, with great 
respect and esteem, sir, your most obedient 
and humble servants, J. ADAMS. 

B. FRANKUN. 

J. JAY.” 


(enclosed in the foregoing.) 

By the V. States in Congress assembled. 

“ May 1, 1783. 

“ On the report of a committee to whom 
was referred a letter of Feb. 5, fWan the lioa. 
John Adams ; 

“Ordered, That a comroisBion be prepared 
to Messrs. John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
and John Jay, authorizing them, or either of 
them in absence of the others, to enter into 
a treaty of commerce between the UniM 
States m America and Great Britain, sulyect 
to the revisal of the contracting parties, pre- 
vious to its final conclusum : aiSd m the mem 
time to enter into a commercial convention to 
continue in force one year. 

“ That the secretary for foreign affiurs lay 
before congreas witboutdeky a^nofa trea- 
ty of commerce, and instructions relative to 
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the MUiie» to be farmiumitted to the mid com- 


“CHARLES THOMPSON, SccV ” 


“ EHm» Boudmot^ Prendent of Ctm^reet. 
(xnmACT.) 

** Pamt, BepC. JO. 1783. 

“ Oil the 9d motant, deftoitiTe treaties of 
pem were eencluded between all the late 
Mltoerent powers except the Batch, who 
the day before settled and signed prehminary 
articles of peace with Great Britain. 

“We most sincerely and (xnrdially con- 
gratnlate congrew and our country in gener- 
al on this happy event, and we bc^ tmit the 
same kind Provideiice which has led us through 
a rigorods war to an honourable peace, will en- 
able us to make a wise and mo^rate use of 
that inestimable blessing. 

“The definitive treaty being m the terms 
of toe provisional articles, ana not compre- 
hending any of the ol^ects of our subsequent 
negotiations, it is proper that we give a sum- 
mary account of them. 

“When Mr. Hartley arrived here, he 
brought with him only a set of instructions 
signed by the king. We objected to proceed- 
ing with him until he should have a com- 
musion in fbrm. This occasioned some de- 
lay. A proper commission was however 
transmitted to him ; a copy of which was 
toor^ after sent to Mr. Livingston. 

“ We having been instructed to obtain, if 
possible, an article fin* a direct trade to the 
West Indies, made to Mr. Hartley the pro- 
position No. 1. 

“He approved of it greatly and recom- 
mended it to his court, but they declined as- 
sentii^ to it 

“ Mr. Hartley then made us the proposition 
No. 2., but on being asked whether he was 
authorized to sign it, in case we agreed to it, 
he answered us in the negative. We there- 
fore thought it improper to proceed to the 
consideration of it, untu after he toould have 
obtained the consent of his court to it We 
also desired to be informed whether his court 
would or would not comprehend Ireland in 
these stipulations with us. 

“ The British cabinet would not adopt Mr. 
Hartley’s propoeitioi^ but their letters to him 
were calculated to inspire us with expecta- 
tioDS, that as nothing but particukr cir- 
eumstance^ which would probably not be of 
1 ^ duration, restrained them ftoio prefer- 
ring the most liberal systom of commerce 
wito us, the minis^ would take the earlieet 
qipoitunity of gratifying their own wisheB as 
wm •• ours on toat subject 

“ Mr. Hiftley then made ne the pmoiBtiQn 
Nixa 

“ At toii tone we wm iMbmiad that letters 
for OB hid arrived in Fnaoe fium Fhilidel- 


ifoia. We expected to receive instnietiQns 
m them, and Mr. Hmtley that this ex- 
pectation induced us to postpone giving him 
an answer fisr a few daya 

“ The vessel by which we expected these 
letters, it seems, had not brought any for us. 
But at that time information arrived from 
America, that our ports were all opened to 
British vessels. Mr. Hartley thereupon did 
not think himself at liberty to proceed until 
after he should communicate that intelligence 
to his court, and receive their further instnic- 
tions. 

“ Those further instructions never came, 
and thus our endeavours as to commercial 
regulations proved fruitless; we had many 
conferences and received long memorialB from 
Mr. Hartl^ on the subject, hut his zeal for 
systems friendly to us constantly exceeded 
his authority to concert and agree to them. 

“ During the loi^ interval ^his expecting 
instructions, for his expectations were per- 
mitted to exist almost to the last, we proceed- 
ed to make and receive propositions fbr per- 
fecting the definitive treaty. Details or al| 
the amendments, alterations, objections, ex- 
ceptions, &.C. which occurred in the course 
of these discussions would be voluminous. 
We finally agreed that he should send to bis 
court the project or draft of a treaty. He 
did 80 , but after much time, and when pressed 
by France, who insisted that we should all 
conclude U^ether, he was instructed to sign 
a definitive treaty in the terms of the provi- 
sional articlea 

“ Whether the British court meant to avoid 
a definitive treaty with us, through a vain hope, 
from the exaggerated accounts of divisions 
among our people, and want of authority in 
congress, that some revolution might soon 
happen in their fevour, or whether their di- 
latory conduct was caused by the strife of 
the two opposite and nearly equid parties in 
the cabinet, is hard to decide. 

“Your excellency will observe that the 
treaty was signed at Paris, and not at Ver- 
saiUes, Mr. Hartley’s letter, and our aniswer, 
will explain this. His objections, and indeed 
our proceedi^ in general, were communi- 
cated to the French minister, who was con- 
tent that we should acouiesce, but desired 
I that we would appoint the signing early in 
the morning, and give him an account of it 
at Versailles by express; for that he would 
not proceed to sign on toe part of Fi^ce, 
till he was sure toat our busmess was done. 

“ The day after toe sigBotore of toe treaty, 
Mr. Hartley wrote os a congratulatory letter, 
to which we retained an answer. 

“ He is gone to and expecto seen 

to reCnm: which for oar parts we toiwfc mi. 
certain. We have taken care to speak tohim 
in Strang teme on the sal^ of the evaoo- 
atiott of New York, and toe other importut 
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subjects proper to be mentioiied to him. We by the enemy rfuUl be oompleled. It b else 
thi^ we may rely on his doing every thing much to be wished that tiie kgi^tiires may 
in his power to influencehis court to do what not invdve all the tories in banisiiment and 
they ought to do, but it does not appear that ruin, but that such discriminatioiiB may be 
they have as yet formed any solid system for made as to entitle their decisions to the ap> 
their conduct relative to the Unit^ States, probation of disintereoted men, and diapMsioo- 
We cannot but think that the late and pre- ate posterity. 

sent aspect of affiurs in America, hashed and ** On the 7th instant, we received your 
continues to have an unfitvourable influence, excellency*8 letter of the 16th of June 
not only in Britain, but throughout Europe, coverii^ a resolutkm of congress of the let 
** In whatever light the article respecting May, directing a commission to us for making 
the tories may be viewed in America, it is a treaty of commerce, die. with Great Bri^ 
considered in Europe as very humiJiat^ tain. This intelligence arrived very oppoi^ 
to Britain, and therefore as being one which tunely to prevent ue anti American party in 
we ought in honour to perform and fulfil with Englmid, from ascribing any delays on our 
the most scrupulous regi^ to good faith, and part to motives of resentment to that coun* 
in a manner least oflensive to the feeling of try. Great Britain will send a minister to 
the king and court of Great Britain, who congress, as soon as congress shall send a 
upon that point are extremely tender. minister to Britain, and we think much good 

** The unseasonable and unnecessary re- might result from that measure, 
solves of various towns on this subject, the ** Much we think will depend on the suo- 
actual expulsion of tories from some places, cess of our negotiations with England. If 
and the avowed implacability of almost all she could be prevailed upon to agree to a 
who have published their sentiments about liberal system of commerce, France, and per- 
the matter, are circumstances which are con- haps some other nations, will follow her ex- 
strued not only to the prejudice of our na- ample : but if she should prefer an exclu- 
tional magnammity and goM faith, but also sive monopolizing plan, it is probable that her 
to the preiudice of our governments. neighbours will continue to adhere to their 

“ Popular committees are considered here favourite restrictions, 
as with us, in the light of substitutes to con- “ Were it certAin that the United States 
atituiional government, and as being only could be brought to act as a nation, and would 
necessa^ in the interval between the re- jointly and fairly conduct their commerce on 
movalofthe former, and the establishment principles of exact reciprocity with all nations, 
of the present we thmk it probable that Bntain would make 

** The constitutions of the diflerent states extensive concessions. But op the contrair, 
have been translated and published, and pains while the prospect of disunion in our councils, 
have been taken to lead Europe to believe or want of power and energy in our executive 
that the American States not oc^ made their departments exist, they wul not beapprehen- 
own laws, but obeyed them. But the con- sive of retaliation, and consequently hioe their 
tinuance of popular assemblies convened ex- principal motive to liberality. Unle« with 
presaly to deliberate on matters proper only regard to all foreign nations and tnmsactions, 
for the cognizance of the diflerent legislatures we uniformly act as an entire united nation, 
and officers of government, and uieir pro- faithfully executing and obeying the con- 
ceeding not only to ordain, but to enforce stitutional acts of congress on those subjecp^ 
their resolutions, has exce^ingly lessened we shall soon find ourselves in a situation in 
the dignity of the States in the eyes of these which all Europe wishes to see us, viz. as un- 
nations. important consumers of her manufketures and 

To thin we may also add the situation of production^ and as useful labourers to flir- 
the army, the reluctance of the people to pay nish her with raw materiala 
taxes, and ^e circumstances under which “We beg leave to assure congress that 
congress removed from Philadelphia, have we shall apply our best endeavours to raecute 
diminished the admiration in whicn the peo- this new commission to their satisfiustioii, uid 
pie of America were held amoi^ the nations shall punctually obey such instructionfastii^ 
of Europe and somewhat abalea their ardour may be pleased to give us relative to it Ua- 
for forming connexions with us, before our less congress should have nominated a seeie- 
tflhirs acquire a greater degree of order and tary to me commission, we riiaU eonaideroar- 
consistence. selves at liberty to appoint one, and we are 

“ Permit us to observe, that in our opinion well satisfied wifii the conduct of Mr. Tera]^ 
the recommendation congress {Homised in Franklin, the secretary to our late oommis- 
the 5th article, should immediately be made sion, we purpose to apperat him ; leaving to 
ia the terms of it and published, and that congress to make such compensation for kit 
^ ^tes should be requested to take it service as they may judge proper, 
into consideratioii as soon as the evacuaticKi ** With great rmpectf we have the kominr 
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to be, sir, your excellent’s most obedient 
and humble servants, JOHN ADAMS. 

B. FRANKUN. 

JOHN JAY.” 

“ To John Jay. 

“ Passy, September 10, 1783. 

“ Sir, — I received a letter from a very res- 
pectable person in America, containing the 
tbllowing words, viz. — ‘ It is confidently re- 
ported, propagated, and believed by some 
among us, that the court of France was at 
the bottom against our obtaining the fishery 
and territory in that great extent, in which 
both are secured to us by the treaty ; that 
our minister at that court favoured, or did 
not oppt^ this design against us, and that it 
was entirely owing to the firmness, sagacity, 
and disinterestedness of Mr. Adams, with 
whom Mr. Jay united, that we have obtained 
these important advantages.’ 

“ It is not my purpose to dispute any share 
of the honour of that treaty, which the friends 
of my colleagues may be disposed to give 
them, but havii^ now spent fifty years of my 
life in public offices and trusts, and having 
still one ambition left, that of carrying the 
character of fidelity at least to the grave with 
me, I cannot allow that I was behind any of 
them in zeal and ftiithftilness. I therefbro 
think, that I ought not to suffer an accusa- 
tion, which falls little short of treason to my 
country, to pass without notice, when the 
means of effectual vindication are at hand. 
You, sir, were a witness of my conduct in 
that affair. To you and my other colleagues, 
I appeal, by sending to each a similar letter 
with this, and I have no doubt of your readi- 
ness to do a brother commissioner justice, by 
certificates that will entirelv destroy the ef- 
fect of that accusation. B. FRANKIJN.” 

John Jay to Dr. Franklin. 

" PABhY, 8oplnnl)t*r 11, 1783. 

‘ Sir, — I have been favoured with your let- 
ter of yesterday, and will answer it explicit- 
ly. I have no reason whatever to believe, 
that you were averse to our obtaining the full 
extent of boundary and fishery secured to us 
by the treaty. Your conduct respecting them, 
throughout the negotiation, indicated a strong, 
a steady attachment to both those objects, 
and in my opinion promoted the attainment 
of them. 

“ I remember that in a conversation which 
M. de Rayneval, the first secretary of count 
de Vergennes, had w ith you and me, in the 
summer of 1782, you contended for our full 
right to the fishery, and argued it on various 
prmciples. 

“ Your letters to me when in Spain, con- 
sidered our territory as extending to the Mis- 
sissippi, and expreraed your opinion against 


ceding the navigation of that river, in very 
stroi^ and point^ terms. 

“ In sho^ air, I do not recollect the least 
difference in sentiment between us respect- 
ing the boundaries or fisheries. On the con- 
trary, we were unanimous and imited in ad- 
hering to and insisting on them. Nor do I 
perceive the least disposition in either of us 
to recede from our claims, or be satisfied with 
less than we obtained. JOHN JAY.” 


John Adams to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Paris, September 13, 1783 

“ Sir, — I have received the letter which 
you did me the honour to write me on tlie 
10th of this month, in w^hich you say you 
have received a letter from a very respectable 
person in America, containing the following 
words, viz. ‘ It is confidently reported, pro- 
pagated, and believed by some among us, that 
the court of France was at the bottom against 
our obtaining the fishery and territory in that 
great extent, in which both are secured to us 
by the treaty ; that our minister at that court 
favoured, or did not oppose this design against 
us, and that it was entirely owing to tlie firm- 
ness, sagacity, and disinterestedness of Mr. 
Adams, with whom Mr. Jay united, that we 
have obtained those important advantages.’ 

It is unnecessary for me to say anything 
upon this subject, more than to quote the 
words which 1 wTote in the evening of the 
30th November, 1782, and which have been 
received and road in congress, viz. * As soon 
as I arrived in Paris, I waited on Mr. Jay, 
and learned from him the rise and progress 
of the negotiation. Nothing that has hap- 
pened smee the beginning of the controversy 
in 1761, has ever struck me more forcibly, or 
affected me more intimately, than that entire 
coincidence of principles and opinion between 
him and me. In about three days I went out 
to Passy, and spent the evening writh Dr. 
Franklin, and entered largely into conversa- 
tion with him upon the course and present 
state of our foreign afl^airs. I told him my 
opinion without reserve, of the policy of this 
court, and of the principles, wisdom and firm- 
I ness which Mr. Jay haa conducted the nego- 
tiation in his sickness and my absence, and 
that I was determined to support Mr. Jay to 
the utmost of my power in pursuit of the same 
system. The doctor heard me patiently, and 
said nothing. 

“ ‘ The first conference we had afterwards 
with Mr. Oswald, in considering one point 
and another, Dr. Franklin tumea to Mr. Jay 
and said, “ I am of your opinion, and will go 
on with these gentlemen without consulting 
the court” He has accordingly met us in 
most of our conferences, and has gone on 
with us in entire harmony and unanimity 
throughout, and has been able and useful, 
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both by his sagacity and reputation, in the 
whole negotiation.* JOHN ADAMS.” 


“ T%e President of Congress. 

'' Paut, Sept. 13. 1783. 

“Sir, — I received a few days since, the 
private letter your excellency did me the ho- 
nour of writing to me of the 13th of June. I 
regret with you the resignation of the late 
secretary. Your present cares are increased 
by It, and it will be difficult to find a succes- 
sor oS equal abilities. 

“ We found no difficulty in deciphering 
the resolution of congress. The commission- 
ers have taken no notice of it in our public 
letter. 

“ I am happv to hear that both the device 
and workmanship of the medal are approved 
with you, as they have the good fortune to be 
by the best judges on this side of the water. 
It has been esteemed a well timei?, “ well 
as a well merited compliment hrt’e, and has 
its good effects. Since the two first which 
you mention as received, I have sent by dif* 
ferent opportunities so many, as that every 
member of congress might have one. I hope 
they are come safe to luind by this time. 

“ I wrote a long letter to Mr. Livingston, 
by Mr. Barney, to v hich I beg leave to refer, 
enclosing a copy. 

“We had, before signing the definitive 
treaty, received the ratification of the pre- 
liminary articles by his Britannic Majesty, 
exchanged with us by Mr. Hartley for that 
of congress. I send herewith a copy of the 
first and last clauses. 

“In a former letter I mentioned the volun- 
teer proceedings of a merchant at Alicant, 
towards obtaining a treaty between us and 
the emperor of Morocco. We have since re- 
ceived a letter from a person who says, as 
you will see by the enclosed, that he is sent 
by the emperor to be the bearer of his an- 
swer to the United States, and that he is ar- 
rived in Spain on his way to Paris. He has 
not yet appeared here, and we hardly know i 
what answer to give him. I hope the send- 
ing a minister to that court, as recommended 
in my last, has been taken into consideration, 
or at least that some instructions respiting 
that nation have been sent to your minister 
m Spaii^ who is better situated for such a 
negotiation than we are. 

“ The minister from Denmark often speaks 
to me about the proposed treaty of which a 
copy was sent Mr. Barney. No com- 
mission to sign it, nmr any instruction fhxn 
congress relating to it are yet arrived ; and 
though pressed/lhave not ventured to do any- 
thing further in the affiur. 

“ I forward herewith a letter to congress 
47* 


m 

from the city of Hamburg. I understand that 
a good disposition prevaib towards us there, 
which may be well to eacootage. 

“ No answer has been gtyeo me fiom the 
court of Portugal, respec^ng the |dan of a 
treaty ocmnected t^wemi its amhaiiBMor here 
and me. He has been unwdl and much in 
the country, so that I have not seen him late- 
ly. I suspect that the false or exaggentad 
reports of the distracted situation of our go- 
vernment industrioudy propaMted through 
out Europe by our enemies, have made an 
impression in that kingdom to our disadvan- 
tage, and inclined them to hesitate in form- 
ing a connexion with us. Questions asked 
me and observations made by several of the 
foreign mmisters here, convince me that the 
idle stories of our disunion, contempt of au- 
I thority, refusal to pay taxes, &c. have been 
' too much credited, and been very injurious to 
our reputation. 

“ f sent before a copy of the letter I wrote 
to the Grand-Master of Malta, with a present 
of our medal. With this you will have a copy 
of his answer. I send also a copy of a note I 
received from the pope*8 nuncio. He is very 
civil on all occasions, and has mentioned the 
possibility of an advantageous trade which 
America might have with the eclesiastical 
state which he says has two good ports, Livit- 
ta Vechia and . 

“ This court continues favourable to ua 
Count de Vergennes was resolute in reflising 
to sign the definitive treaty with England 
before ours was sij^ed. The English minis- 
ters were offended but complied. 1 am con- 
vinced that court will never cease endea- 
vouring to disunite us. We shall I hope be 
constantly on our guard against those machi- 
nations, for our safety consists in a steady ad- 
herence to our friends, and our reputation in 
a faithful regard to treaties, and in a grateful 
conduct towards our benefactors. 

“I send herewith sundry memonais re- 
commended to my care by the count de 
Vergennes, viz. one respecting a claim of 
Messrs. Fosters of Bordeaux, one of Mr. Pe- 
quet, and one of Mr. Ba)rard. The congress 
will take such notice or them as they shall 
think proper. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Lewis R. Morris^ Secretaiy in Department 
of Foreign Affairs. 

• pA«nr, 8ept. 14. 17W 

“ Sn, — I received by the Washington the 
bills and accounts mentioned in yours of the 
5di of June, and ^all soon send you an ac- 
oo(|at of fho dispositiaii of the money. 

“ My account as stated ^ you appears to 
be correct R PRANKUN.” 
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“ David Hartley. 

Bath, Sept 34, 1783. 

“ My DEA.R Fbibhd, — I am at present at Bath 
with my dearest sister, whom I iiave found 
as well as I could have expected, and I hope 
with reasonable prospect of recovery in time. 

I have seen my friends in the ministry, and 
hope things will go on well ; with them I am 
sure all is right and firm. The chief part of 
the cabinet ministers are out of town, but 
fftere will be a full cabinet held in a few days, 
in which a specific propcwition m the nature 
of a temporary convention will be given in 
instructions to me. I imagine, nearly upon 
tiie ground of my memorial of May 19, 1’fe, 
which I delivered to the American ministers; 
viz., ‘ American ships not to bring foreign 
raanufiictures into Great Britain, nor to traSe 
directly between the British West Indies and 
Great Britain,’ all the rest to be as before 
the war. I expect that something to this ef- 
fect will be their determination, in the offer, 
and if it should be so, I shall hope not to meet 
with difficulty on your parts. I want to see 
some specific beginning. As to any farther 
proposition respecting the trade between 
Great Britain and the British West Indies, I 
doubt whether any such can be discussed 
before the meeting of parliament. I wisii to 
look forward not only to the continuation of 
peace between our two countries, but to the 
improvement of reconciliation into alliance, 
and therefore I wish the two parties to be 
disposed to accommodate each other, without 
the strict account by weights and scales as 
between aliens and strangers, actuated to- 
wards eacli other by no other principle than 
cold and equalizing indifference. Friendly 
dispositions presumed have tlieir fairest 
chance of being realized, but if we should set 
out presuming against them, the good which 
might have happened may be prevented. 
Pray remember me to your three colleagues, 
and to all friends. D. HARTLEY.” 

“ P. S. I have put in a word forourquaker 
article, and I hope witli some impression.” 


“ The President of Congress. 

" Passy, Sept C7, 1783. 

“ Sir, — Mr. Thaxter, late secretary of Mr. 
Adams, who is charged with our despatches, 
that were intended to go by the French pack- 
et-boat, writes from L’Orient, that though he 
arrived there two days before the time ap- 
pointed for her sailing, he missed reaching her 
by four hours ; but another light vessel was 
fitting, and could sail the 2Ist inst, in which 
he hoped to arrive at New York nearly as 
soon as the packet We shall send duplicates 
by the next from hence. 

^ In the mean time I enclose a printed copy 
of the definitive treaty, which f near is rati* 


fied. Indeed we have the ratification of the 
preliminaries. 

“ Mr. Hartley when he left us expected to 
return in three weeks, in order to proceed 
with us in forming a treaty of commerce. 
The new commission that was intended for 
us is not yet come to hand. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To Sir Edward Newenham, Ireland. 

“ Pamy, Oct. 2, 1763 

“Dear Sir,— I have just received your 
very kind letter of the 16th past I rejoice 
sincerely to hear of your safe return to your 
own country, family, and friends, and of the 
I success of your election. 

“ It is a pleasing reflection arismg from the 
I contemplation of our successful struggle, and 
the hianly, spirited, and unanimous resolves 
at Dungannon ; that liberty, which some years 
since uppejared in danger of extinction, is now 
regaining \he ground she had lost ; that arbi- 
trary governments are likely to become more 
mild, and reasonable, and to expire by de- 
grees, giving place to more equitable forms; 
one of the effects this of the art of printing, 
which diffiises so general a light, augment- 
ing with the growing day, and of so penetra- 
ting a nature, that all fre window shutters, 
despotism and priestcraft, ean oppose to keep 
it out, prove insufficient. 

“ In answer to your question respecting 
what may be necessary to fix a trade between 
Ireland and America, 1 may acquaint you be- 
tween ourselves, that there is some truth m 
the report you may have heard, of our desi- 
ring to know of Mr. Hartley whether he was 
impowered or instructed to include Ireland 
in the treaty of commerce proposed to us, and 
of his sending for instructions on that head, 
which never arrived. That treaty is yet open’, 
may possibly soon be resumed, and it seems 
proper that something should be contained in 
It to prevent the doubts and misunderstand- 
ings that may hereafter arise on the subject, 
and secure to Ireland the same advantages in 
trade that England may obtain. You can best 
judge whether some law or resolution of your 
parliament may not be of use towards gain- 
ing that point. 

“ My grandson joins me in wishes of every 
kind of felicity for you, lady Newenham, and 
all your amiable family. God bless you and 
give success to your constant endeavours for 
the welfare of your country. 

“R FRANKLIN.” 


David Hartley to Dr. Franklin. 

Bath, October 4. 1783. 

“ M Y DBAR Friend,— I only write one line 
to you to let you know that I am not forget* 
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ful of you, or of our common concerna. I ; 
have not heard any thin^f from the mmistry 
yet: I believe it w a kind of vacation with 
them before the meeting of parliament I have 
told you of a proposition which I have had 
some thoughts to make- as a kind of co-part- 
nership m commerce. I send you a proposed 
temporary conventioi^ which I have drawn 
up. You are to consider it only as one I re- 
commend. The words underlined are mft- 
ed upon the proposition of my memorial, dated 
May 21, 17^3. You will see the principle 
which I have in my thoughts to extend for 
the purpose of restoring our ancient co-part- 
nership generally. I cannot tell you what 
event things may take, but my thoughts are 
always employed in endeavouring to arrange 
that system upon which the china vase^ late- 
ly shattered, may be cemented together, upon 
principles of compact and connexion, instead 
of dependence. I have met with a sentiment in 
this country which gives some alarm, viz. lest 
the unity of government in America should 
be uncertain, and the States reject the au- 
thority of congress. Some passages in gen- 
eral Washington’s letter have given weight 
to these doubts. 1 don’t hear of any tenden- 
cy to this opinion ; that the American States 
will break to pieces^ and then we may still 
conquer them. I believe all that folly is 
extinguislied. But many serious and well 
disposed persons are alarmed lest this should 
he the ill-fated moment for relaxing the pow- 
ers of the union, and annihilating the ce- 
ment of confederation (vide Washington’s 
letter,) and that Great Britain should thereby 
lose her best and wisest hope of being re- 
connected with the American States united- 
ly, 1 should for one, think it the greatest 
misfortune. Pray give me some opinion upon 
this. You see there is likewise another turn 
which may be given to this sentiment by in- 
temperate and disappointed people, who may 
indulge a passionate revenge mr their own 
disappointments, by endeavouring to excite 
general distrust, discord, and disunion. 1 wish 
to be prepared and guarded at all points. I 
beg my best compliments to your colleagues ; 
be so good as to show this letter to them. I 
beg particularly my condolence (and 1 hope 
congratulation) to Mr. Adams ; I hear that ne 
has been very dangerously ill, but tliat he is 
again recovered. I hope the latter port is 
true, and tliat we shall all survive to set our 
hands to some future compacts of common 
interest, and common affection, between our 
two countries. Your ever affectionate, 

“D. HARTLEY.” 


“ To Brand Hollis. 

“ Pajmv, Oci 5, 1783. 

** Sir,— I received but lately (though sent 


in June) your most valuable present of the 
Memoirs of Thomas Holli^ Esq., who was 
truly, as you describe him in your letter, a 
good * citizen of the world and a faithful 
friend of America.’ America too is extreme- 
ly sensible of his benevolence and great be- 
neficence towards her, and will ever revere 
his memory. These volumes are a proof of 
what I have sometimes had occasion to say, 
in encouraging people to undertake difficult 
public services, that it is prodigious the quan- 
tity of good that may be done by one man, 
if he Will make a business of it. It is equal- 
ly surprising to think of the very little that 
is done by tne many ; for such is the general 
frivolity of the employments and amusements 
of the rank we call gentlemen, that every 
century may have seen three successions of 
a set of a thousand each in every kingdom of 
Europe, (gentlemen too, of equal or superior 
fortune) no one of which set, in tlie course 
of their lives, have done the good effected by 
this man alone ! Good, not only to his own 
nation, and to his cotemporaries, but to dis- 
tant countries, and to late posterity : for sucli 
must be the effect of his multiplying and dis- 
tributing copies of the works of our best Eng- 
lish writers, on subjects the most important 
to the welfare of society. 

“ I knew him personally but little. I some- 
times met with him at the Royal Society and 
the Society of Arts, but he appeared shy of 
my acquaintance, though he often sent me 
valuable presents, such as Hamilton’s works, 
Sydney’s works, &c. which are now among 
the most precious ornaments of my library. 
We might possibly, if we had been more in- 
timate, have concerted some useful opera- 
tions together ; but he loved to do his good 
alone and secretly, and I find besides, in per- 
using these memoirs, that I was a doubtful 
character with him. I do not respect him 
less for his error ; and I am obliged to the edi- 
tors for the justice they have done me. They 
have made a little mistake in page 400, where 
a letter which appeared in a London paper, 
January 7th 1768, is said to have been written 
by Mr. Adams. It was written by me, and is 
reprinted in Mr. Vaughan’s collection of ray 
political pieces. This erratum is of no great 
importance, but may be corrected in a future 
edition. 

“I see Mr. Hollis had a curious collection 
of medals. If he liad been still livitig, I 
should certainly have sent him one of the 
medals that I have caused to be struck here. 
I think the countenance of my liberty would 
have pleased him. I suppose you possess the 
collection, and have the same taste. I beg 
you therefore to accept one of the medals as 
a mark of my respect, and believe me to be 
with sincere esteem, dtc. 

“ B. FRANKUN.” 
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David Hartley. 

“ Pamt, Oct. 16, 1783. 

“ Mt dear Friend, — I have nothing ma- 
terial to write to you respecting public afiairs, 
but I cannot let Mr. Adams, who will see you, 
m without a line to inquire after your wel- 
mre, to inform you of mine, and assure you 
of my constant respect and attachment 

“ I think with you, that your quaker arti- 
cle is a good one, and that men will in time 
have sense enough to adopt it, but I fear that 
time is not yet come. 

“ What would you think of a proposition 
if I should make it of a family compact be- 
tween England, France, and Americal Ame- 
rica would be as happy as the Sabine girls, if 
she could be the means of uniting in Mrpe- 
tual peace her father and her husband. What 
repeated follies are those repeated wars ! 
You do not want to conquer and ^vem one 
another. Why then should you to continu- 
ally employed in injuring and destroying one 
another 1 How many excellent things might 
have been done to promote the internal wel- 
fare of each country ; what bridges, roads, 
canals, and other useful public woras and in- 
stitutions, tending to the common felicity, 
might have been made and established, with 
the money and men foolishly spent during 
the last seven centuries by our mad wars in 
doing one another mischief 1 You are near 
neighbours, and each have very respectable 
qualitiea Learn to be quiet and to respect 
each otliers rights. You are all Christians. 
One is the most Christian king, and the other 
defender of the faith. Manifest the proprie- 
^ of these titles by your future conduct 
By this, says Christ, sh^ all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye love one another, 
^ek peace, ana ensure it. 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ TV) the same. 

“ Pamy. Oct «2, 1783. 

** I RECEIVED my dear ftiend^s kind letter 
of the 4th instant from Bath, with your pro- 
posed temporary convention, which you de- 
sire me to show to my colleagues. Tliey are 
both by this time in London, where you will 
undoubtedly see and converse with them on 
the subject The apprehension you mention, 
that the cement of the confederation may be 
annihilated, &c. has not I think any fbu^- 
tion. There is sense enough in America to 
take care of their own china vase. I see 
much in your papers about our divisions and 
distractions, but 1 near little of them from Ame- 
rica; and 1 know that most of tlm letters said 
to come from there, with such acoounta, are 
mere London fictions. I wiU consider atten- 
tively the prcgiosition above mentioned against 
the return of mv colleagues, when I ho^ our 
cotnimssion will be arrived. 


“ I rejoice to hear that your dear sister’s 
recove^ advances, and that your brother is 
well, rlease to present my afiectionate res- 
pects to them, and believe me ever youre, &c. 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


‘ The President of Congress. 

Pamt, Nov. 1. 1783 

“ Sir, — Enclosed is a copy of my last which 
went by the English jMcket 1 heard after 
I wrote it, that the French pocket putting 
beck by contrary winds, Mr. Thaxter had an 
opportunity of getting on board her, and that 
she sailed the §6th of September. 

**The mentioned new commission is not 
yet come to hand ; Mr. Hartley is not re- 
turned, and I hear will stay for the meeting 
of parliament, which is to be the 11th instant, 
and he will not come hither till the recess 
for the Christmas holidaya Mr. Jay went 
to England about three weeks since, on some 
personal affairs ; and Mr. Adams followed last 
week to see that country, and take some ex- 
ercise during the vacancy of business. This 
court is now at Fontainbleau, but will return 
to Versailles in a few days. Its good disposi- 
tion towards us continues. The late failure of 
payment in the Caisse d’ Escompte, an institu- 
tion similar to the Bank of England, occasion- 
ed partly by its having gone too far in assist- 
ing the government wiUi money, and the in- 
ability of the government to support their 
credit, though extremely desirous of doing it, 
is a fresh proof that our not obtaining a fur- 
ther loan was not occasioned by want of good 
will to assist us, as some have unjustly sup- 
posed, but by a real want of the means. Mo- 
ney is at present unaccountably scarce here ; 
what is arrived and expected in Spain since 
the peace, it is thought will set thmgs right. 
The government has proposed a second lotte- 
ry for this year, by which they borrow twen- 
ty-four millions, and it is filled readily. This 
helps, and the Caisse d’ Escompte goes on 
again with its operations, but it is said the in- 
terest paid by the lottery plan is nearly seven 
per cent 

“I have received the duplicates of your 
excellency’s letter, of the 15th July, to the 
commissioners, which is very satii^tory, 
though it came to hand but lately. The first, 
sent via N. York, has not yet appeared. 1 
have sent copies of it to the Hague and Ma- 
drid. The substance is published in several 
papers. 

** I have acquainted the minister of Sweden 
that I have received the ratification of the 
treaty, and he has written to me that be shall 
be in town in a few days, when he wiU make 
the exchange. The conclusion of the Danish 
treaty waits only for the commission and in- 
structkmsfinom congress. The ambassador of 
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Portugal informed me lately, tliat his court 
had our proposed plan under consideration, 
and that we should soon hear from them. I 
sent it to congress by Barney, and hear the 
ship is arrived. A commission and instruc- 
tions will be wanting for that also, should the 
congress be disposed to conclude a treaty 
with that nation. 

“ I see by the public prints that congress 
have ratified the contract I made with tlie 
minister here, respecting the loans and aids 
we had received, but the ratification itself, 
though directed to be sent me, has never 
come to hand, and I am often asked for it. I 
beg it may be forwarded by the first opportu- 
nity. 

“ There has lately been with me Mons. 
Pierre du Calvet, a merchant of Montreal, 
who when our army was in Canada, furnished 
our generals and officers with many things 
they wanted, taking their receipts and pro- 
missory notes for payment ; and when the 
English repossessed the country, he was im- 
prisoned and his estate seized on account of 
the services he had rendered us. He has 
shown me the originals of his papers, which 
I think are genuine. He produced also a 
a quantity of congress paper, which he says 
he received in pyment for some of the sup- 
plies, .and which appeared to me of our first 
emissions, and yet all fresli and clean as hav- 
ing passed through no other hands. When 
he was discharged from prison he could not 
obtain permission to go into the United States, 
to claim the debt, but was allowed to go to 
England ; and from thence he came hither to 
solicit payment from me. Having no author- 
ity to m^dle with such debts, and the sum 
being considerable, I refused, and advised 
liim to take passage for America and make 
his application to congress. He said he was 
grown old, much broken and weakened by 
three years’ imprisonment, and that the voy- 
age from Canaaa to London had like to have 
been too much for him, he being sick all the 
way ; so that he could not thina of another, 
though distressed for want of his money. 
He appears an honest man, and his case a 
hard one. I have therefore undertaken to 
forward his papers, and I beg leave to recom- 
mend them to the speedy consideration of 
congress, to whom I request you would be 
pleased to present my respects, &c. 

“ BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.” 


Giacomo F. Crocco to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Cadiz, Nov. 25, 1783. 

“Sir, — On the 15th July last, I had the 
honour to acquaint your excellency of my 
arrival in Europe, ana that I was appointed 
by his majesty the emperor of Morocco, 
bearer of the answer to the congress, sove- ! 

VoL. I. . . . 4 B 


reign of the tlurteen United States of North 
America, and that accord!^ to ray instruc- 
tions, I was to meet at Paris the ambassador 
that would be appointed by the congress, to 
sign at the court of Morocco the treaty of 
peace and commerce, agreeably to the pro- 
posals made to his imperial majesty, by Ko- 
bert Montgomery, in his letter dated at Ali- 
cant, the 4th January, 1783. Since I have 
been at the court of Madrid, where I had 
some commissions from the emperor, and to 
see the execution of them, I came to tiiis 
place, from whence I intended to embark in 
three or four months for Barbary, unless in 
the mean time I should receive an answer 
from your excellency, with ortiers that Mr. 
Richard Harrison should give me for my 
travelling charges fifteen hundred hard dol- 
lars, althougli the courts of Europe are accus- 
tomed to allow the ministers of my master, 
at the rate of ten jxiunds sterling per day, 
while they are in Europe, to defray their ex- 
penses, besides presents for their good offices 
in those important affairs. 

“ His imperial majesty was graciously pleas- 
ed, at my solicitation, to agree at the request 
of congress, to grant them a treaty of peace, 
(which other powers in Europe w’ould not ob- 
tain but after many years) and my return, 
without the full execution of his commands, 
I appretiend iimy ibi cvci ^•oivsie him. 
against the United Provinces. 

“GIACOMO F. CROCCO,’' 


“ William Carmichael. 

“ Pauby, December 15, 1783 

“ My dear Friend, — I am much con- 
cerned to find by your letter to my grandson, 
that you are hurt by my long silenc#, and 
that you ascribe it to a suppo^ diminution 
of my friendship. Believe me that is by no 
means the case, but I am too much harassed 
by a variety of correspondence, togellier witli 
gout and gravel, which induce me to postpone 
doing what I often fully intend to do, and 
particularly writing, where the urgent ne- 
cessity of business does not seem to require 
its being done immediately; roy sitting too 
much at the desk, liaving already almost 
killed me ; beside.s since Mr. Jay’s residence 
here, I imagined he might keep you fully in- 
formed of what was material for you to know, 
and I beg you to be assured of my constant 
and sincere esteem and affection. 

“ I do not know whether you have been 
informed, that a Mr. Montgomery, who lives 
at Alicant, took upon himself (for I think he 
had no authority) to make overtures last win- 
ter in behalf of our States towards a treaty 
with the emperor of Morocco. In conse- 
quence of his proceedings, I received a letter 
in August from a person who acquainted me, 
that he was arrived in Spain by the empe- 
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ror*§ order, and waa to come to Paria, there 
to receive and conduct to Morocco the minis- 
ter of congress appointed to make that treaty, 
intimating at the same time an expectation 
of money to defray his ex^ses. I commu- 
nicated the letter to Mr. Jay. The conduct 
of Mr. Montgomery appear^ to us very ex- 
traordinary and irregular, and the idea of a 
messenger from Morocco coming to Paris to 
meet and conduct a minister of congress, ap- 
pearing absurd and extravagant, as well as 
the demand of money by a person unknown, 
I made no answer to the letter, and I know 
not whether Mr. Jay made any to Montgo- 
mery, who wrote about the same time. But 
I have lately received another letter from the 
same person, a copy of which I enclose, to- 
gether with my answer open for your peru- 
sal, and it is submitted to your discretion, 
whether to transmit it or not. The Mr. 
Crocco who writes to me, having been as he 
says at Madrid, you may possibly know more 
of him than I can, and jtaige whether he is 
really a person in credit with the emperor, 
and sent as he pretends to be, or not rather 
an escroe, as the French call cheats and im- 
postors. j 

** I would not be wanting in any thing , 
proper for me to do towards keeping that 
prince in good humour with us, till the 
wC congTess 18 fenowu, and would 
therefore answer Mr. Crocco if he be in his 
employ; but am loth to commit myself in 
correspondence with a frimm. It will be 
strange if, being at Madrid, he did not ad- 
dress himself to you. B. FRANKLIN.” 


Giacomo FrancUco Crocco. 

“ Pabhy, December 15, 1783. 

Sir, — I have just received the letter you 
did me the honour of writing to me the 25th 
past I did indeed receive your former let- 
ter of July, but being totally a stranger to 
the mentioned proce^ings of Mr. Montgo- 
mery, and having no orders from the congress 
on tne subject, I knew not how to give you 
any satisfactory answer, till I should receive 
further infbrmatbn; and I communicated your 
letter to Mr. Jay, minister of the U. States 
for Spain, in whose district Mr. Montgomery 
is, and who is more at hand than 1 am for 
commencing that negotiation. 

Mr. Jay, who is at present in England, 
nas possibly written to you, though his letter 
may have miscarried, to acquaint you that 
Mr. Montgomery had probably no authority ! 
from congress to Udre the step he has done, 
and that it was not likely that they, desiring 
to make a treaty with the emperor, would 
think of putting his nuijesty to we trouble of 
sending a permi to Pans to receive and con- 
duct their mtaister, since they have shipe^ 
and could easily land him at Cadiz, or pre- 


sent him at one of the emperor^s ports. We 
have, however, written to congress, acquaint- 
ing ^em with what we have oeen informed, 
of the good and favourable disposition of his 
imperial majesty, to enter into a treaty of 
amity and commerce with the United States, 
and we have no doubt that, as soon as their 
affairs are a little settled, which by so severe 
a war carried on in the bowels of their coun- 
try, by one of the most powerful nations of Eu- 
rope, have necessarily been much deranged, 
they will readily manifest equally good dis- 
p^tions, and take all the proper steps to cul- 
tivate and secure the friendship of a monarch 
whose character I know tl^ have long es- 
teemed and respected. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ The President of Congress. 

“ Passt, December 35, 1783. 

“ Sir, — Not having heard of the appoint- 
ment of a new secretary for foreign affoirs, 
I take the liberty of addressing this despatch 
, directly to your excellency, f received from 
captain Baraey a letter from the late presi- 
I dent, directed to the commissioners, dated 
i November 1, with a set of instructions dated 
the 29th of October, a resolution of the same 
date respecting Hamburg, and another of the 
Ist of November, relating to captain Paul 
Jones, all which will be duly regarded. 

** Capt Jones, in passing through England^ 
communicated those papers to Mr. Adams, 
then at London. Mr. Adams, disappointed 
in not finding among them the commission we 
had been made to expect, impowering us to 
make a treaty of commerce with England, 
wrote to me that he imagined it might be 
contained in a packet tliat was directed to 
me, and request^ to be immediately inform- 
ed, adding, that in case no such commission 
was come, he should depart directly for Hol- 
land; so I suppose he is now there. Mr. 
Laurens is gone to England with an inten- 
tion of embvking soon for America. Mr. 
Jay is at Bath, but expected here daily. The 
English ministers, the duke of Manchester 
and Mr. Hartley, are both at present in par- 
liament As soon as either of them returns, 
we shall endeavour to obtain an additional 
article to the treaty, explaining that men- 
tioned in the instructions. 

“ The af&irs of Ireland are still unsettled. 
The parliament and volunteers are at vari- 
ance ; the latter are uneasy, that in the late 
negotiations for a treaty of commerce between 
England and Ameri^ the British ministers 
had mentioned nothing of Ireland, and they 
seem to desire a separate treaty of commerce 
between America and that kmgdoL.. 

It was certainly disagreeable to the Eng* 
lish ministers, that all their treaties of peace 
were carried on under the eye of the Francli 
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court This began to appear towards the effectually and authentically done, than by 
conclusion, when Mr. Hartley refused going publishing a translation into rVench, now the 
to Versailles, to sign there, with the other most general language in Europe, of the 
powers, our definitive treaty, and insisted on book of ccHistitutions, which had been printed 
Its bdng done at Paris, which we in gc^ by order of conmss. This I accordingly 
humour complied with, but at an earlier got well done, and presented two copies hand- 
hour, that we might buive time to acquaint somely bound to every foreign minister here, 
count de Vergennes before he was to sign the one for himself, the otlier more elegant for 
with the duke of Manchester. his sovereign. It has been well taken, and has 

** The Dutch definitive treaty was not then afibrded matter of surprise to many, who had 
ready, and the British court now insists on conceived mean ideas of the state of civiliza- 
finishing it at London or the Hague. If, tion in Ameri^ and could not have expected 
therefore, the commission to which has so much politick knowledge and sagacity had 
been so long delayed, is still intended, per- existed in our wilderness. And from all parts 
haps it will be well to instruct us to treat 1 have the satisfaction to hear, that our con- 
either here or at London, as we may find stitutions in general are much admired. 1 
most convenient am persuaded that this step will not only tend 

“ The treaty may be conducted even there, to promote the cmi^tion to our country of 
in concert and in the confidence of commu- substantial people ^om all parts of Europe, 
nication with the ministers of our friends, by the numerous copies I shall disperse, but 
whose advice may be of use to ua will facilitate our future treaties with foreign 

“ With respect to the British court, we courts, who could not before know what kind 
should, 1 think, be constantly on our guard, and of ^vemment and people they had to treat 
impress strongly upon our min^ that though wi£. As in doing this I have endeavoured 
it has made peace with us, it is not in truth to further the apparent views of congress in 
reconciled either to us, or its loss of us, but their first publication, I hope it may be ap- 
still flatters itself with hopes, that some proved and the expense allowed. I send 
change in the affairs of Europe, or some dis- herewith one of the copies, 
union among ourselves, may afford them an Our treaties with Denmark and Portu- 
opportunity of recovering their dmninion, pu- gal remain unfinished, for want of instruc- 
those who have most oflended, and tions respecting them from congress, and a 
securing our future dependence. It is easy commission impowering some minister or mi- 
to see by the general turn of the ministerial nisters to conclude them. The emperor of 
papers (light things indeed as straws and fea- Morocco we understand has expressed a dis- 
thers, but like mem show which way the position to make a treaty of amity and corn- 
wind blows) and by the malignant inmrove- merce with the United States. A Mr. Mont- 
inent their ministers make, in all the foreign gomery, who is a merchant settled at Alicant, 
courts, of every little accident or dissension has been it seems rather forward in proposing 
among us, the riot of a few soldiers at Phi- a negotiation, without authority for so doing, 
ladelphia, the resolves of some town meetr and has embarrassed us a little, as may be seen 
ings, the reluctance to pay taxes, dzc., all by some letters enclosed. Perhaps it would be 
which are exaggerated, to represent our go- well for the congress to send a message to that 
vernments as so many anarchies, of which prince, expressing their respect and regard 
the people themselves are weary, and the for hin^ till such time as they may judge it 
congress as having lost its influence, being no convenient to appoint an ambassador in form, 
longer respected. I say it is easy to see from furnished with proper presents to make a 
this conduct, that they bear us no good will, treaty with him. The other ^rbary states 
and that they wish the reality of what they too, seem to require consideratbn, if we pro- 
are pleased to imagine. They have too, a pose to carry on any trade in the Meditenra- 
numerous royal progeny to provide for, smne nean ; but whether the security of that trade 
of whom are educated in the military line, is of sufficient importance to be worth pur- 
In these circumstances, we cannot to too chasing, at the rate of the tributes usually 
careful to preserve the fnendshipe we have exacted by those piratical states, is a matter 
acquired abroad, and the union we have es- of doubt on which 1 cannot at present form a 
tablished at home, to secure our credit by a judgment 

^nctual discharge of our obligations of every **l shaU immediately proceed, in pursu- 
aind, and our reputation by the wisdom of our ance of the first ins^ction, to take the pro- 
councils; since we know not bow soon we per steps for acquainting his imp^ial ma- 
may have firesh occasion fix* firiends, for ere- ^^sty of Germany with the dnpositions of 
dit, and for reputatko. congress, having some reason to believe the 

** Tbe extravagant nusrepieoentatigiis of overture will w accentalife. His minister 
w political state in ftreijgn countries, made here is of late extremely civil to me, and we 
It ap pyr neceanry to give them better m- are on very good terms. I have likewise an 
vrmation, which f thou^t could not be more intimate at that court 
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“ With respect to other powers, it seems 
best not to make advances at present, but to 
meet and encourage them when made, which 
I shah not fail to do, as I have already done 
those of Sweden, Denmark, and Portugal. 
Possibly Hamburg, to whom I have forward- 
ed the letter of congress, may send a minis- 
ter to America, if th^ wish for a treaty to 
conclude it there. They have no minister 
here. 

“ I have lately received a memorial from 
the minister of Denmark, respecting a ship 
of that nation, the Providently taken by one 
of our privateers and carried into Boston. I 
enclose a copy of it, and request to be fur- 
nished with directions and informations for 
the answer. It may be well to send me a 
copy of the j^roceedings in the courts. From 
a perusal of the papers communicated with 
it, 1 am satished that the cargo was clearly 
British property. 

“ We have hitherto entered into no en- 
gagements respecting the armed neutrality, 
and, in obedience to the fifth instruction, we 
shall take care to avoid them hereafter. The 
treaty between this court and the U. States, 
for regulating the powers, privileges, Slc. of 
consuls, is at length completed, and is tran- 
scribing in order to be signed. I hope to 
transmit a copy by the next packet. I have 
received the congress ratification of the two 
money treaties, which will be soon exchang- 
ed, when I shall send copies of them wiUi 
that of Sweden. 

“ I have given, and shall continue to give, 
captain Paul Jones all the assistance in my 
power towards recovering the prize money ; 
and I hope it may be accomplished. 

“ When Mr. Jay returns, 1 shall desire him 
to make the inquiry directed in the fourth 
instruction, respecting the expedition under 
that commodore, and report Inereon to con- 
gress. In the mean time I can answer res- 
pecting one of the questions, that the king 
paid the whole expense, and no part of it has 
ever been placed to the account of congress. 
There exists indeed a demand of one Puchel- 
berg, a person in the employ of Mr. Schweig- 
liauser, of about thirty thousand livres, mr 
provisions and other things furnished to cap- 
tain Landais, after he took the Alliance out 
of the hands of captain Jones; but as the 
ship was at that time under the king’s sup- 
ply, who having borrowed her for the exp^ 
dition when fitted for sea, and just ready to 
sail with Mr. Adams, had orders her to be 
delivered in the same condition, fi^ of all 
charges accrued, or accruing, W her being in 
Holl^ and L’Orient, and as Mr. Puchelberg 
had not only no orders from me to furnish 
capftain Lanaais, but acted contrary to my or- 
ders given to Mr. Schweighauser, and con- 
trary to the (nrders of Mr. Schweighauser 
hirom^ 1 refused to pay this account, which 


besides appeared extravagant^ and it has 
never yet been paid. 

“ I shall do my best in executing the third 
instruction, respecting our claim upon Den- 
mark. I have written to London to obtain, 
if possible, an account of the sums insured 
upon the ships delivered up, as such an ac- 
count may be some guide in the valuation of 
the prizes. 

“ A captain Williams, formerly in the Bri- 
tish service, and employed upon the lakes, 
has given me a paper containing information 
of the state of the back countiy. As those 
informations may possibly be of some use, I 
send herewith the paper. Mr. Carmichael 
has sent me the accounts of the money trans- 
actions at Madrid. As soon as Mr. Jay re- 
turns they will be examined. 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Robert Morris. 

“ Pamv, Dec. 525, 1T83 

**■ The remissness of our people in paying 
taxes, is highly blameable, the unwillingness 
to pay them is still more so. I see in some 
resolutions of town meetings, a remonstrance 
against giving congress a power to take, as 
they call it, the people's money out of their 
pockets, though only to pay the interest and 
principal debts duly contracted. They seem 
to mistake the point. Money justly due from 
the people, is their creditor’s money, and no 
longer the money of the people, who if they 
withhold it, should be compelled to pay by 
some law. All property indeed, except the 
savage’s temporary cabin, his bow, his mat- 
chuat, and other little acquisitions absolutely 
necessary for his subsistence, seems to me to 
be the creature of public convention. Hence 
the public has the right of regula^pg de- 
scents, and all other conveyance^df jilp^rty, 
and even of limiting tfie quantity and the 
uses of it All the property that is necessary 
to a man for the conversation of the individu- 
al and the propogation of the species, is his 
natural right, which none can justly deprive 
him of ; but all property supernuous to such 
purposes, is the property of the public, who 
by their laws have created it, and who may 
therefore by other laws dispose of it when- 
ever the welfare of the public shall desire 
such disposition. He that does not like civil 
society on these terms, let him retire and 
live among savages. He can have no right 
to the benefits of society who will not pay 
his club towards the simport of it 

The maruuis de la Fayette, who loves to 
be employea in our afi^rs, and is often very 
useful, has lately had several conversations 
with the ministers and persons concerned in 
forming new regulations, respecting the coni' 
merce between our two countries, which are 
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not yet concluded. I thought it therefore 
well to communicate to him a copy of your 
letter which contains ao many sensible and 
just observatioos on that subject He will 
make a proper ime of them, and perhaps they 
may have more weight, as appearing to 
come from a Frenchman, than they would 
have if it were known that they were the ob- 
servations of an Amencan. I perfectly agree 
with you in all the sentiments you have ex- 
press^ on this occasion. 

“ I am sorry for the public's sake, that you 
are about to quit your office, but on personal 
considerations, I shall congratulate you. For 
I cannot conceive of a more happy man, than 
he who having been long load^ with public 
cares, finds himself relieved finm them, and 
enjoying private repose in the bosom of his 
friends and family. R FRANKUN.” 

“ To John Jay. 

“Pamy, January 6, 1784. 

“ Deaa Sir, — I received your kind letter 
of the 26th past, and immediately sent that 
enclosed to Mrs. Jay, whom I saw a few days 
since with the children, all perfectly well. 
It is a happy thing, that the little ones are so 
finely past the small pox, and I congratulate 
you upon it most cordially. 

“ It is true, as you liave heard, that I have 
tlie stone, but not that I have had thoughts 
of being cut for it It is as yet very tolerable. 
It gives me no pain, but when in a carriage 
un the pavement or when I make some sud- 
den quick movement If I can prevent its 
growing larger, which I hope to do by abste- 
mious living and gentle exercise, I can goon 
pretty comfortably with it to the end of my 
journey, whicli can now be at no great dis- 
tance. I am cheerful, enjoy the company of 
my friends, sleep well, have sufficient appe- 
t ite, and my stomach performs well its func- 
tions. The latter is very material to tlie pre- 
•^rvation of health. I therefore take no drugs, 
lest I should disorder it You may judge tlwt 
my disease is not very grievous, since I am 
more afraid of the m^icines than of the 
malady. 

** It gives me pleasure to learn from you 
that my friends still retain their regard for 
me. 1 long to see them again, but 1 doubt 1 
«hall hardly accomplish it If our commission 
for the treaty of commerce were arrived, and 
we were at liberty to treat in England, I 
might then come over to you, suppiMmg the 
English ministry disposed to enter into such 
a treaty. 

** I have as you observe some enemies in 
England, but they are my enemies as an 
; I have also two or three in Ame- : 
who are my enemies as a minister ; but | 
I thank God, there are not in the whole world 
any who are my enenues as a man ; for by 
his |race, through a long life I have been 
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enabled so to conduct m 3 ^ 8 eif, that there does 
not exist a human being who can justly say, 
Ben Franklin has wronged me. This, my 
friend, is in old age a comfortable refioction. 
You too have, or may have, vour enemies : 
but let not that render you unmppy. If you 
make a right use them, they will do you 
more good than harm. They point out to us 
our faults ; they put us upon our guard, and 
help us to live more correctly. 

“ My grandsons are sensible of the honour 
of your remembrance, and join their respect- 
ful compliments and best wishes, with those 
of, dear sir, your affectionate humble servant, 
«R FRANKUN.” 


To David Hartley. 

“ PAtsv. Jan. 7, 1784. 

** Mv DEAR Friend, — I have this moment 
received your favour of the 25th past, ac- 
quainting me with the change in administra- 
tion. I am not sure that in reforming the 
constitution, which is sometimes talked of, it 
would not be better to make your great offi- 
cers of state hereditary than to suffer the in- 
convenience of such frequent and total chan- 
ges. Much faction and cabal would be pre- 
vented by having on hereditary first lord of 
the treasury, an hereditary lord chancellor, 
privy seal, president of council, secretary of 
state, first lord of the admiralty, 6ic. &.c. It 
will not be said that the duties of tliese offices 
being important, we cannot trust to nature 
for the chance of requisite talents, since we 
have an hereditary set of judges in the last 
resort, the house or peers ; an hereditary king ; 
and in a certain German university, an here- 
ditaiy professor of mathematics. 

“We have not yet heard of the arrival of 
our express in America, who carried the de- 
finitive treaty. He sailed tlie 26th of Sep- 
tember. As soon as the ratification arrives, I 
shall immediately send you word of it 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To Mrs. Bachc. 

" Pamv, January 36, 1784. 

“ My dear Child, — Your care in sending 
me the newspapers is very agreeable to me. 
I received by ca^in Barney, those relating 
to the Cincinnati. My (pinion of the insu- 
tution cannot be of much importance : I only 
wonder, that when the united wiadom of obr 
nation had, in the articles of confederation, 
manifested their dislike of establishing ranks 
of nobility, by authority either of the congress 
or cf any particular state, a number of private 
perKMis should think proper to distinguish 
themselves and their pokeri^, from their M- 
low-citizens, and for an order of hereditary 
kniffhtn, in direct opposition to the solemnly 
deeWed sense of t^ir country. I imagine 
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it mmt be likewise coDtrary to the ffood sense 
of molt of tboee drawn into it, by the persuar 
•ion of its projectors, who have b^n too much 
•truck witn the ribands and crosses they have 
seen hanging to the button holes of forei^ of- 
deers. Anal suppoee those who disapprove 
of it, have not hitherto given it much opposi- 
tion, from a principle somewhat like that of 
your good mother, relating to punctilious per- 
sons, who ore always exacti^ little ob^r- 
vances of respect, that **if people can be 
pUaeed wUh emaU matter$i tt it a pity hut 
they should have them.^ In this view, per- 
haps, I should not myself^ if my advice had 
been asked, have object^ to their wearing 
their riband and bad^ themselves according 
to their fancy, though I certainly should to 
the entailing it as an honour on their posteri- 
ty. For, honour worthily obtained, (as that 
for example of our officers) is in its nature a 
personal thing, and incommunicable to any 
but those who had some share in obtaining it 
Thus among the Chinese, the most ancient, 
and from long experience the wisest of na- 
tions, honour does not descend^ but ascends. 
If a man from his learning, his wisdom, or 
his valour, is promoted by the emperor to 
the rank of mandarin, his parents are im- 
mediately entitled to all the same cere- 
monies of respect from the people, that are 
established as due to the mandarin himself : 
on the supposition that it must have been 
otoing to tne education^ instruction^ and good 
example afforded him by his parents^ that 
he was rendered capable of serving the pub- 
lic. This ascending honour is therefore use- 
fhl to the state, as it encounug^ parents to 
give their children a good and virtuous edu- 
cation. But the descending honour^ to a 
posterity who could have no share in obtain- 
ing it, is not only groundless and absurd, but 
often hurtful to that posterity, since it is apt 
to make them proud, disdaining to be em- 
ployed in useful arts, and thence fidling into 
poverty, and all the meannesses, servility, 
and wretchedness attendmg it ; which is the 
present case with much of what is called the 
noblesse in Europe. Or if to keep up the dig- 
nity of the family, estates are entailed entire 
cm the eldest male heir, another pest to industry 
and improvement of the country is introduced, 
which will be followed by all the odious mix- 
ture of pride, and beggary, and idleness that 
have half depopulated and decultivated Spain, 
occasioning continual extinction of families 
by the disc^ragements of marriage, and De- 
lect in the improvement of estates. I wi^ 
therefore that the Cincinnati, if they must go 
on with their project, would direct the badges 
of their order to be worn by their Others and 
mothers, instead of handing them down to 
their chSdren. It would be a good ]Hrece- 
dent, and mi^t have geed e£^ta. It would 
also be a kiiid of obedmee to the fifth com- 


mandment, in which God enjoins os to ho- 
nour our father and mother, but has no where 
directed us to honour our children. Ai^ 
certainly no mode of honouring those immedi- 
ate authors of our being can be more eflbctual 
than that of doing praiseworthy actions, which 
reflect honour on those who gave us our edu- 
cation ; or more becoming toon that of mani- 
festing, by some public expression or token, 
that it is to their instruction and example we 
ascribe the merit of those actions. 

** But the absurdity of descending honours 
is not a mere matter of philosophic^ opinion, 
it is capable of mathematical demonstratioo. 
A man’s son, for instance, is but half of his 
fomily, the other half belonging to the IBunily 
of his wife. His son too, marrying into an- 
other family, his share in the granefoon is but 
a fourth : in the groat grandson by the same 
process is but an eighth. In the next gene- 
ration a sixteenth ; the next a thirty-second ; 
the next a sixty-fourth ; the next an hundred 
and twenty eighth ; the next a two hundred 
and fifty-sixth ; and the next a five hundred 
and twelfth: thus in nine generations, which 
will not require more than three hundred 
years, (no very great antiquity for a family) 
our present chevalier of the order of Cincin- 
natus's share in the then existing knight, 
will be but a 512th part; which, allowing 
the present certain fidelity of American wives 
to be insured down through all those nine ge- 
nerations, is so small a consideration, that me- 
thinks no reasonable man would hazard for 
the sake of it, the disagreeable con8e<|uences 
of the jealousy, envy, and ill-will of his coun- 
trymen. 

“ Let us go back with our calculation from 
this young noble, the 512th part of the pre- 
sent knight, through his nine generations, till 
we return to the year of the institution. He 
must have had a father and mother, they are 
two; each of them had a father and mother, 
they are four. Those of the next preceding 
generation will be eight, the next sixteen, 
the next thirty-two, the next sixty-four, the 
next one himdred and twenty-eight, the 
next two hundred and fifty-six, and me ninth 
in this retrocession five hmidred and twelve, 
who must be now existing, and all contribute 
their proportion of this roture Chevalier de 
Cincinnatus, These, with the rest, make 
together as follows : — 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

64 

126 

256 

512 


Total - 1022 
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One thoufland and twenty-two men and wo- 
men, contributors to the formatkxi of one 
knight And if we are to have a thousand 
of these future knights, there must be now 
and hereafter existing one million and twen- 
ty-two thousand fiithers and mothers, who 
are to contribute to their pfoducdoo ; unless 
a part of the number are employed in ma- 
king more knights than one. Let us strike 
off then the 22 , 000 , on the supposition of 
this double employ, and then consider whe- 
. ther after a reasonable estimation of the num- 
i ber of rogues, and foo^ and scoundrels, and 
prostitutes, that are mixed with, and help to 
make up necessarily their million of pr^e- 
cessors, posterity will have much reaion to 
boast of the noble blood of the then existing 
set of chevaliers of Cincinnatus. The future 
genealogists too, of these chevaliers, in prov- 
ing the Imeal descent of their honour through 
so many generations, (even supposing honour 
capable in its nature of descending,) will 
only prove the small share of this honour 
which can be justly claimed by any one of 
them, since the above simple process in arith- 
metic makes it quite plain and clear, that in 
proportion as the antiquity of the family shall 
augment, the right to the honour of the an- 
cestor will diminish ; and a few generations 
more would reduce it to something so small 
as to be very near an absolute nullity. I 
hope, therefore, that the order will drop this 
pail of their project, and content themselves 
as the knights of the garter, bath, thistle, St 
Louis, and other orders of Europe do, with a 
life enjoyment of their little badge and ri- 
band, and let the distinction die with those 
who have merited it This I imagine will 
give no offence. For my own part, I shall 
think It a convenience when I go into com- 
pany where there may be faces unknown to 
me, if I discover by this badge, the persons 
who merit some particular expression of my 
respect ; and it will save modest virtue the 
trouble of calling for our regard, by awkward 
round-about intimations of having been here- 
tofore employed as officers in the continental 
service. 

“ The gentleman who made the voyage to 
France, to provide the ribands and m^als, 
has executeSd his commission. To me they 
seem tolerably done; but all such things are 
criticised, ^ome find fault with the Latin, 
as wanting classical elegance and correctp 
ness; and since our nine universities were 
not able to furnish better Latin, it was a pity, 
they say, that the mottos had not been m 
English. Others object to the title, as not 
properly assumable by any but general Wash- 
ington, and a few others who served without 
pay. Others object to the bald eagle, as look- 
mg too much like a dindon or turkey. For 
my own part, I wish the bald eagle had not 
been chosen as the representative of our 


country ; he is a bird of bad moral character: 
he does not ^ his living honestly : you may 
have seen him perched on some dead tree, 
where, too lazy to fish for himselC he watch- 
es the labour of the fishing hawk ; and when 
that diligent bird has at length taken a fish, 
and is bearing it to his nest for the support 
of his mate and young ones, the bald ea^le 
pursues him, and takes it from him. With 
all this injustice he is never in good case, ^t 
like those amon^ men who live by sharping 
and robbing, he is generally poor, and often 
very lousy. Besides, be is a rank coward : 
the little king bird^ not bigger than a spar- 
row, attacks him boldly, and drives him out 
of the district He is therefore by no means 
a proper emblem for the brave and honest 
Cincinnati of America, who have driven all 
the king birds from our country; though ex- 
actly fit for that order of knights which the 
French call Chevaliers d' Ir^ustrie. I am 
on this account not displeased that the figure 
18 not known as a bald eagle, but looks more 
like a turkey. For in truth, the turkey is in 
comparison a much more respectable bird, 
and withal a true original native of America. 
Eagles have been found in all countries, but 
the turkey was peculiar to ours ; the first of 
the species seen in Europe, being brought to 
France by the Jesuits from Canada, and served 
up at the wedding table of Charles IX. He 
is besides, (though a little vain and silly ’tis 
true, but not the worse emblem for that) a 
bird of courage, and would not hesitate to 
attack a gren^ier of the British guards, who 
should presume to invade his form yard with 
a red coat on. 

** 1 sliall not enter into the criticisms made 
upon their Latin. The pliant officers of 
America may not have the merit of bein^ 
great scholars, but they undoubtedly merit 
much as brave soldiers from their country, 
which should therefore not leave them merely 
to fame for their virtutis premium, which is 
one of their Latin mottos. Their esto per- 
petua, another, is an excellent wish, if they 
meant it for their country ; bed, if intended 
for their order. The states should not only 
restore to them the omnia of their first mot- 
to,’*' which many of them have left and lost, 
but pay them justly, and reward them gene- 
rously. They should not be suffered to re- 
main with all their new created chival^ en- 
tirely in the situation of the ^ntlernan in the 
story which their omnia reliquii reminds me 
of. You know every thing makes me recol- 
lect some story. He had built a very fine 
house, and thereby much impaired hu for- 
tune. He had a pride, however, in showing 
it to his acquaintance. One of them, after 
viewing it remarked a motto over the 
door oiA VANTTAS. What, says he, is the 
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memmg of this oi a ; ’tis a word I don’t un- 
detstand. 1 will tell you, said the grille- 
raan : I had a mind to l^ve the motto cut on 
a piece of smooth marble, but there was not 
room for it between the ornaments, to be put 
in characters large enough to be read. I 
therefore made use of a contraction anciently 
very common in Latin manuscripts, whereby 
the m’s and n’s in words are omitted, and the 
omission noted a little dash above, which 
you may see tiiere, so that the word is omnia, 
OMNIA VANiTAS. O, Said his friend, I now 
comprehend the meaning of your motto, it 
relates to your edifice ; and signifies, that if 
you have abridged your omnia, you have ne- 
vertheless left your vanitas legible at full 
length. — I am, as ever, your affectionate 
father, B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To Henry Laurens. 

“ PA88T, Feb. 12, 1784. 

Dear Sir, — I received your fkvour of 
the 3d instant by your son, with the newspa- 
pers, for which 1 thank you. The disorders 
of that government whose constitution has 
been so much praised, are come to a height 
that threatens some violent convulsion, if not 
a dissolution ; and its physicians do not even 
seem to guess at the cause of the disease, 
and therefore prescribe insufficient remedies, 
such as place bills, more equal representa- 
tion, more frequent elections, &c. In my 
humble opinion, the malady consists in the 
enormous salaries, emoluments, and patron- 
age of great ofliices. Ambition and avarice 
are separately strong passions: when they 
are united in pursuit of the same object, they 
are too strong to be governed by common pru- 
dence, or influenced by public spirit and love 
of country ; they drive men irresistibly into 
factions, cabals, dissensions, and violent di- 
visions, always mischievous to public coun- 
cils, destructive to the peace of society, and 
sometimes fatal to its existence. As long as 
the immense profits of these offices suteist, 
members of the shortest and most equally 
chosen parliaments will have them in view, 
and contend for them, and their contentions 
will have all the same ruinous consequences. 
To me then there seems to be but one effec- 
tual remedy, and that not likely to be adopted 
by so corrupt a nation ; which is, to abolish 
these profit^ and make every place of honour 
a place of burden. By that means the effect 
of one of the passions abovementioned would 
be taken away, and something would be added 
to <^unteract the other. Thus the number 
of competitors for great offices would be di- 
minish^, and the efl^rts of those who still 
would obtain them moderated. 

“ Thank Grod we have now less connexion 
with the afllairB of these people, and are more 


at liberty to take care of our own, which 1 
hope we shall manage better. 

“ We have a te^le winter here, soeh 
another in this country is not remembered 
by any man living. The snow Ims bm 
thick upon the ground ever since Christinas; 
and the frost ccmstant 
** My grandson joins in best compUments 
to yourself and Miss Laurens. With sincere 
esteem and affection I have the honour to be, 
“ R FRANKLIN.” 


“ W. Strahan, M. P., king* sprinter, London. 

“ Pabit, Feb. 16, 1784. 

“Dear Sir, — I received and read with 
pleasure your kind letter of the first instant, 
as it informed me of the welfare of you and 
yours. I am glad the accounts you have 
from your kinswomen at Philadelphia are 
agreeable, and I shall be happy if any re- 
commendations from me can be serviceable 
to Dr. Ross, or any others, friends of yours, 
going to America. 

“ Your arguments persuading me to come 
once more to England, are very powerful. 
To be sure I long to see again my friends 
there, whom I love abundantly: but there 
are difficulties and objections of several kinds, 
which at present 1 don’t see how to get over. 

“ I lament with you the political disorders 
England at present labours under. Your 
papers are full of strange accounts of an- 
archy and confusion in America, of which 
we know nothing, while your own affairs 
are really in a situation deplorable. In my 
humble opinion, the root of tlie evil lies not 
so much in too long, or too unequally chosen 
parliaments, as in the enormous salaries, 
emoluments, and patronage of your great 
officers ; and that you will never be at rest 
till they are all abolished, and every place 
of honour made at the same time, instead 
of a place of profit, a place of expense and 
burden. Ambition and avarice are each 
of them strong passions, and when they are 
united in the same persons, and have the 
same objects in view for their gratification, 
they are too strong for public spirit and love 
of country, and are apt to produce the most 
violent ractions and contentions. They 
should therefore be separated, and made to 
act one against the other. Those places to 
speak in our old style (brother type) may be 
good for the chapel, but they are bad for the 
master, as they create constant quarrels that 
hinder the business. For example, here are 
two months that your government has been 
employed in getting its form to press i 
which is not yet fit to work on^ every 
of it being squabbled, and the whole ready 
to fall into pye. The founts too must be 
very scanty, or strangely out of sortSi since 
your compositors cannot find either upper or 
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lower-etm letten sufficient to set the word 
ADMifmrnuTioif, but are forced to be con- 
tinually turning for them. However, to 
return to common (though perhaps too saucy) 
language, dmi’t despair ; you have still one 
resource lef^ and that not a bad one, since 
it mey reunite the empire. We have some 
remams of afi^tion for you, and shall always 
be ready to receive ami take care of you in 
case of distr^s. So if you have not sense 
and virtue enough to govern yourselves, e*en 
dissolve your present old crazy constitution, 
and send members to congress. 

“ You will say my advice smells of Ma- 
deira. You are right This foolish letter 
is mere chitchat between ourselves over the 
second bottle. If, therefore, you show it to 
any body (except our indulgent friends, 
Dt^ge and lady Strahan) I will positively 
soUess you. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To B. Vaughan. 

" Pa8«y, March 1, 1784. 

“ Dear Sir, — You mention that I may 
now see verified all you said about binding 
down England to so hard a peace. I suppose 
you do not mean by the American treaty ; for 
we were exceeding fevourable in not insist- 
ing on the reparations so justly due, for the 
wanton burnings of our fine towns, and de- 
vastations of our plantations, in a war now 
universally allowed to have been originally 
unjust, I may add, that you will also see 
verified all I said about the article respecting 
the royalists ; that it will occasion more mis- 
chief than it was intended to remedy, and 
that it would have been better to have omit- 
ted all mention of them. England might 
have rewarded them according to their me- 
rits, at no very great expense. After the 
harms they had done to us, it was imprudent 
to insist on our doing them good. 

“ I am sorry for the overturn you mention 
of those beneficial systems of commerce that 
would have been exemplary to mankind. — 
The making Elngland entirely a free port 
would have been the wisest step ever tahen 
for its advantage. 

“ I wish much to see what you say a res- 
pectable friend of mine has undertaken to 
write respecting the peace. It is a pity it 
has been delayed. If it had appeared earlier, 
it might have prevented much mischief, by 
securing our friends in their situations ; for 
we know not who will succeed them, hot 
what credit tliey will hold. 

“ By my doubts of the propriety of my 
going soon to London, I meant no reflection 
on my friends or yours. If I had any call 
there besides the pleasure of seeing those I 
love, I should have no doubts. If I live to 
amve there, I Anil certainly embrace your 
kind invitation, and take up my abode with 
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you. Make iny comidiineiits and respects 
acceptable to Vaughan. 

** I know not what foundation there can 
be for saying that I abuse England as much 
as before the peace. I am not apt, I think, 
to be abusive: of the two, I had rather be 
abused. 

“ Enclosed are the letters you desire. I 
wish to hear from you more frequently, and 
to have through you, such new pamphlets as 
you may think worth my reading. 

“RFRANKUN.” 


David Hartley to Dr. Franklin. 

“ LoifTON, Mtroh 2, 1784. 

“ My nEAR Friend, — Will you be so good 
as to transmit the enclosed to Mr. Jay 1 1 
am sorry that we are going to lose him from 
this side of the Atlantic. If your American 
ratification should arrive sp^ily, I might 
hope to have the pleasure of seeing him 
again before his departure. As soon as I 
hear from you of the arrival of the ratifica- 
tion, I will immediately apply for the despatch 
of the British ratification. I wish very much 
I to have the pleasure of conversing with you 
again. In hopes that that time may come 
soon, I have nothing further to say at pre- 
sent. Believe me dways to be, what you 
have always known me to have b^n, a friend 
of general philanthropy, and particularly your 
ever most aflectionate 

“ DAVID HARTLEY.” 


“ To Charles Thompson. 

“ Pas«t, March 9, 1784. 

“ Sir, — I received a few days since a let- 
ter from Annapolis, dated June the 5th, in 
your hand-writing, but not signed, acquaint- 
ing the commissioners with the causes of de- 
lay in sending the ratification of the definitive 
treaty. The term was expired before that 
letter came to hand, but I hope no difficulty 
will arise from a feilure in a point not essen- 
tial, and which was occasion^ by accidents. 
I have just received from Mr. Hartley a let- 
ter on the subject, of which I enclose a copy. 

“ We have had a terrible winter too here, 
such as the oldest men do not remember, and 
indeed it has been very severe all over Eu- 
rope. 

“ I have exchanged ratifications with the 
arobesrador of Sweden, and enclose a copy 
of that I received from him. 

“ Mr. Jay is lately returned from England. 
Mr. Laurens is still there, but proposes de- 
parting for America next month, as does also 
Mr. Jay with his family. Mr. Adams is in 
Holland, where he has been detained by bu- 
siness and bad weather. These absences have 
occasioned some delays in our business, but 
not of much importa^. 
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“ The war lon^ expected between the 
Turka aod Russians is prevented by a treaty, 
and it is thought an accommodation will like* 
wise take place between them and the em- 
peror. Everything here continues friendly 
and &vourable to the United States. I am 
pestered continually with numbers of letters 
from people in different parts of Europe, who 
would go and settle in America, but who ma- 
nifest very extravagant expectations, such as 
f can by no means encourage, and who ap- 
p^r likewise to be very ^proj^r persons. 
To save myself trouble, I have iust printed 
some copies of the enclosed little piece, 
which I propose hereafter to send in answer 
to such letters. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To Henry Laurens. 

“ Pamt, March 12, 1784. 

“ Dear Sir, — I write this in great pain 
from the gout in both feet ; but my young 
friend your son having informed me that he 
sets out for London to-morrow, I could not 
slip the opportunity, as perhaps it is the only 
safe one that may occur before your departure 
f )r America. I wish mine was as near. I 
think I have reason to complain that I am so 
long without an answer from congress to my 
request of recall. I wish rather to die in my 
own country than here; and though the up- 
per part of the building appears yet tolerably 
firm, yet being undermined by the stone and 
gout united, its fall cannot be far distant. 
You ore so good as to offer me your friendly 
services. You cannot do me one more ac- 
ceptable at present, than that of forwarding 
iny dismission. In all other respects as well 
08 that, I shall ever look on your friendship 
as an honour to me; being with sincere and 
great esteem, dear sir, &c. &c. 

“ P. S. March 13, 1784. Having had a 
tolerable night, I find myself something bet- 
ter this morning. In reading over my letter, 

I perceive an omission of my thanks for your 
kind assurances of never forsaking my de- 
fence, should there be need. I apprehend 
that the violent antipathy of a certain person | 
to me, may have produced some calumnies, 
which what you have seen and heard here 
may enable you to refute. You will thereby 
exceedingly oblige one, who has lived beyond 
all other ambition than that of dying with tlie 
fair character he has loi^ endeavoured to de- 
serve. As to my infallibility, which you do 
not undertake to maintain, I am too modest 
mvself to claim it, that is in general; though 
when we come io particulars^ 1, like other 
people, give it up with difficulty. Steele 
say^ that the difference between the church 
of Rome, and the church of England on that 
int, is only this; that the one pretends to 
if^alltbley and the other to be never tn the 
wrong. In this latter sense, we are most of 


us church England though fow of os 
confess it and express it so naturally and 
frankly as a certain lady here, who 8aid<-— I 
don't Lk>w how it happens, but I meet with 
nobody, except myself, that is always in the 
right E n'y a que moi qui a toujours 
raison. 

** My grandson joins me in affectionate 
respects to you and the young lady, with best 
wi^es for your health and prosperity. 

‘‘ B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To John Walter, London. 

“ Pa8«y, April 17, 1784. 

“ Sir, — ^I have received a book, for whicht 
I understand I am obliged to you, the Intro- 
duction to Logography. I have read it with 
attention, and as far as I understand it, am 
much pleased with it I do not perfectly 
comprenend the arrangement of his cases ; 
but the reduction of the number of pieces by 
the roots of words, and their different termi- 
nations, is extremely ingenious; and I like 
much the idea of cementing the letters, in- 
stead of casting words or syllables, which 1 
formerly attempted, and succeeded in having 
invented a mould, and method by which 1 
could, in a few minutes, form a matrice and 
adjust it, of any word in any fount at plea- 
sure, and proceed to cast from it. I sena en- 
closed a specimen of some of my termina- 
tions, and would willingly instruct Mr. John- 
son in the method if he desired it, but he has 
a better. He mentions some improvements 
that have been proposed, but takes no notice 
of one published here at Paris, in 1776 ; so I 
suppose he has neither seen nor heard of it 
It is in a 4to pamphlet, intitled, Nouveau 
Systeme Typographique, ou moyen de dimt- 
nuer, de moitie, dans toutes les imprimeries 
de V Europe, le travail et les frais de compo- 
sition, de correction, de distribution, decou- 
vert en 1774, par Madame de** * *. Frus- 
tra fit per plura quod potest fieri per pauciora. 
A Paris de Timprimerie royale, mdcclxxvi. 
It is dedicated to the king, who was at the 
expense of the experiments. Two commis- 
saries were named to examine and render an 
account of them ; they were M. Desmarets, 
of tlie Academy of Sciences, and M. Barbou, 
an eminent printer. Their report concludes 
thus ; “ None nous contenterons de dire ici 
que M. de St Paul a rempli les engagemens 
qu’il avoit contractes avec le Gouvemement; 
que ses experiences projetees ont ete condu- 
ites ayec beaucoup de methode et d'intelli- 
gence de sa part ; et que pu des calcnls longs 
et penibles, qui sont le fruit d’un grand nom- 
bre de combinaisons raisonne^ il en a deduit 
plusieurs resultats qui meritent ff^tre pro- 
poses aux artistes, et qui nous paroissent poro- 
pres a wlairer la pratique de rimprimerie 
actuelle, et k en abreger certainement les 
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proc^ees. Son projet ne pent que 
aux contradictions qu’il essuiera sans d^te, 
de la part des gens de Part A Paris, le 8 
Janvier, 1776.” The pamphlet consists of 
sixty-six pages, containing a number of tables 
of words and parts of words, explanations of 
those tables, calculations, answers to objec- 
tions, &c. I will endeavour to get one to 
send you if you desire it : mine is bound up 
with others in a volume. It was after see- 
ing this piece that I cast the syllables I send 
you a sample of. I have not heard that any 
of the printers here make at present the least 
use of the invention of Madame de * * * * 
V^ou will observe, that it pretended only to 
lessen the work by one half; Mr. Johnson’s 
method lessens it three fourths. 1 should be 
glad to know with what the letters are ce- 
mented. I think cementing better that cast- 
ing them together, because if one letter hap- 
pens to be tetter^, it may be taken away 
and another cemented in its place. I received 
no letter witli the pamphlet* — I am, sir, &c. 

“ B. FRANKUN.” 


“ To Benjamin Webb. 

“ Passy, April 22, 1784. 

Dear Sir, — I received yours of the 15th 
instant, and the memorial it enclosed. The 
account they give of your situation grieves 
me. I send you herewith a bill for ten Ixiuis 
d’ors, I do not pretend to give such a sum ; 
I only lend it to you. When you shall re- 
turn to your country with a good character, 
you cannot fail of getting into some business 
that will in time enable you to pay all your 
debts : in that case, when you meet with an- 
other honest man in similar distress, you 
must pay me by lending this sum to him; 
enjoining him to discharge the debt by a like 
operation when he shall be able, and shall 
meet with such another opportunity. I hope 
It may thus go through many hands before it 
meets with a knave that will stop its pro- 
cess. This is a trick of mine for doing a 
deal of good with a little money. I am not 
rich enough to afford much in good works, 
and 80 am obliged to be cunning and make 
the most of a little. With best wishes for the 

* The UfTographic method of printing wae tested by 
a most diligent and laborions aeries of experiments, by 
John Walter, who knew nothing of the art himself. 
Several works were printed, as'waa the new^per 
called the Thmes originally, by that method. But it 
really failed ; some little time was saved in the etmpo- 
ritsr’s part, but it was lost hi di$trtbuUon. The casting 
was also triple the cost of single types ; even for the 
logography, single letters were first cast with one half 
the shank of the letter shaped, in carpenters* language, 
uke a ttntn ; these were composed into words or parts 
of words, and put into a comokon matrix, so that the 
Py resembling the wttrtiee shtmld be cast round them ; 
when they were dressed like eomiDon types. It was 
nn an traveling bMkward. The expense was enmr- 
and it fhiled. It was exactly the same method 
as that pursued in France.— D. 


success of your memorial, and your future 
prosperity, I am, dear sir, your most obedient 
servant, R FRANKLIN.” 


“ The Prendent of Congress. 

•• Passy, May 1 % 1784. 

** Sir, — In my last 1 acquainted your ex- 
cellency that Mr. Hartley was soon expected 
here to exchange ratifications of the defini- 
tive treaty. He is now arrived, and proposes 
to make the exchange this afternoon. I shall 
be enabled to send a copy. Enclosed is 
the new British proclamation, respecting our 
trade with their colonies. It is said to be a 
temporary provision, till parliament can as- 
semble and make some proper regulating 
law, or till a commercial treaty shall ue 
framed and agreed to. Mr. Hartley expects 
instructions for planning with us such a trea- 
ty. The ministry are supposed to have been 
too busy with the new elections, when he left 
London, to think of those matters. 

“ This court has not completed its intend- 
ed new system for the trade of their colonies, 
so that I cannot give a certain account of the 
advantages tliat will in fine be allowed us. 
At present it is said we are to have two free 
ports, Tobago and the Mole, and that we may 
carry lumber and all sorts of provisions to the 
rest, except flour, which is reserved in fiivour 
of Jfcrdeaux, and that we shall be permitted 
to export coffee, rum, molasses, and some su- 
gar for our own consumption. 

“We have had under consideration a com- 
mercial treaty proposed to us by the king of * 
Prussia, and have sent it back with our re- 
marks to Mr. Adams, who will I simpos^* 
transmit it immediately to congress. Tnose 
planned with Denmark and Portugal wait its 
determination. B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ May 13. I now enclose a copy of the 
ratification of the definitive treaty, on the 
part of his Britannic majesty.” 


“ To Dr. Mather, Boston. 

“ pAdUY, May J2, 1784 

“ Rev. Sir, — I received your kind letter 
with your excellent advice to the people of 
the United States, which I read with great 
pleasure, and hope it will be duly regarded. 
Such writings, though they may be lightly 
passed over by many readers, yet if they 
make a deep impression on one active mind 
in a hundred, the efiects may be considera- 
We. Permit me to mention one little in- 
stance, which though it relates to myself, 
will not be quite uninteresting to you. When 
I was a boy 1 met with a bwk entitled £a- 
sts^ to do Good, which I think was written 
by your fiither. It had been so little regard- 
ed 1^ a former p oss c as e r , that several leaves 
it were tom out: but the remainder gave 
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me such a turn of thinkinff^ as to have an in- soon we may again have occtaiaii for all of 
fluence on my conduct Uirough life; for I them. With great and sincere esteem, I 
have always set a greater value on the char have the honour to be, &c. 
racter of a doer of good^ than on any other “ B. FRANKLIN.” 

kind of reputation ; and if I have been, as 
you seem to think, a useful citizen, the pub- 
lic owes Uie advant^ of it to tot hook. Charles Thomson^ Secretary of Congress. 
You mention your being in your 78th year: 

I am in my 79th ; we are grown old toge- “ **ay la, i784. 

ther. It is now more than sixty years since “ My dbab Sm, — Yesterday evening Mr. 
I left Boston, but I remefnber well both your Hartley met with Mr. Jay ito myself, when 
father and grandfather, having heard them the ratifications of the definitive treaty were 
both in the pulpit, and seen them in their exchanged. I send a copy of the J&glish 
houses. The last time I saw your father was ratification to the president Thus the great 
in the beginning of 1724, when I visited him and hazardous enterprise we have been en- 
after my first trip to Pennsylvania. He re- gaged in is, God be praised, happily com- 
ceived me in his library, and on my taking pleted ; an event I hardly expecto I should 
leave showed me a shorter way out of the live to see. A few years of peace, well 
house through a narrow passage, which was improved, will restore and increase our 
crossed by a beam over h^. We were still strength : but our future safety will depend 
talking as I withdrew, he accompanying me on our union and our virtue. Britain will 
behind, and I turning partly towards him, be long watching for advantages, to recover 
when he said hastily, stoop, stoop! 1 did not what wie has lost If we do not convince 
understand him till I felt my head hit against the world, that we are a nation to be depended 
the beam. He was a man that never missed on for fidelity in treaties; if we appear n^- 
any occasion of giving instruction, and upon ligent in paying our debts, and ungrateful 
this he said to me, you are. young, and have to those who have served and befriended us ; 
the world before you ; stoop as you go our reputation, and all the strength it is ca- 
through it, and you will miss many hard pable of procuring, will be lost, and fresli 
thumps. This advice, thus beat into my attacks uj^n us will be encouraged and pro- 
head, has frequently been of use to me ; and moted, by better prospects of succesa Let 
I often think of it, when I see pride morti- us, therefore, beware of being lulled into a 
lied, and. misfortunes brought upon people, dangerous security ; and of being both ener- 
by their carrying their heads too high. vato and impoverished by luxuiy ; of being 

“ 1 long much to see again my native place, weakened by internal contentions and di- 
and to lay my bones there. I left it in 1723; visions; of being shamefully extravagant in 
I visited it in 1733, 1743, 1753, and 1763. contracting private debts, while we are back- 
In 1773, 1 was in England ; in 1775, I had a ward in discnarging honourably those of the 
sight of it, but could not enter, it being in public ; of neglect in military exercises and 
possession of the enemy. I did hope to have discipline, and in providing stores of arms 
been there in 1783, but could not obtain my and munition of war, to be ready on occasion : 
dismission from this employment here; and for all these are circumstances that give con- 
now I fear 1 shall never have that happiness, fidence to enemies, and difiidence to friends ; 
My best wishes, however, attend my dear and the expenses required to prevent a war, 
country. Esto perpetua. It is now blest are much lighter than those that will, if not 
with an excellent constitution ; may it last prevented, b? absolutely necessary to main- 
for ever ! tain it 

“ This powerfiil monarchy continues its I am long kept in suspense without being 
friendship for the United States. It is a able to learn the purpose of congress respect- 
friendship of the utmost importance to our ing my request of recall, and that of some 
security, and should be carefully cultivated, employment for my secretary, Wm. Temple 
Britain has not yet well digestea the loss of Franklin. If I am kept here another winter, 
its dominion over us, and has still at times and as much weakened by it as by the last, 
some fiattering hopes of recovering it Ac- I may as well remove to spend the remainder 
cidents may increase those hopes, and encou- of my days here ; for I nudl hardly be able 
rage dangerous attempts. A breach between to bear the fatigues of the voyage in return- 
us and France, would infallibly bring the ing. During my long absence America, 
English again upon our backs ; and yet we my friends are continually diminishing by 
have some wild heads among our country- death, and my inducements to return, les- 
men, who are endeavouring to weaken that sened in proportion. But I can make no 
connexion ! Let us preserve our reputation prep^tions either for going conveniently, or 
by jprforming our engagements; our credit staying comfortably here, nor take any steps 
bf^^liMlling our contracts; and friends by towards making some other provision for my 
glititade and kindness ; for we know not how grandson, till f know what I am to expect 
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Be 90 good, my dear frieod, to send me 
little private inmrmatioD. 

“R FRANKLIN.” 


Lord Carmarthen to David Hartley, 

** Bt. Jamki’i, May S8, 1784. 

“ Sir, — I received this morning by Lau- 
zun, your despatch No. 5, and the private 
letter of the 24th instant, together with the 
ratification of the treaty between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States of America ; and 
I own it was with the greatest surprise that 
I perceived so essential a want of form as 
appears in the very first paragraph of that 
instrument, wherein the Unit^ States are 
mentioned before his Majesty, contrary to the 
established custom observed in every treaty 
in which a crowned head and a republic are 
contracting parties. 

“ The conclusion, likewise, appears ex- 
tremely deficient, as it is neither signed by 
the president nor is it dated, and consequent- 
ly is wanting in some of the most essential 
points of form necessary towards authenti- 
cating the validity of the instrument. 

“ 1 should think the American ministers 
could make no objection to correcting these 
defects in the ratification, which might very 
easily be done, either by signing a declara- 
tion in the name of congress for preventing 
the particular mode of expression, so far as 
relates to precedency, in the first paragraph, 
being considered as a precedent, to be adopt- 
ed on any future occa.sion, or else by having 
a new copy made out in America, in which 
these mistakes should be corrected, and which 
might be done without any prejudice arising 
to either of the parties from the delay. I am, 
with great truth and regard, sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, 

« CARMARTHEN. 

“ P. S. I send you enclosed a copy of the 
ratification — part of the treaty, which it is 
also to be observed were previously described 
as ‘ definitive articles.’* ” 


David Hartley to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Paris, June ], 1784. 

“ Sir, — I have the honour to inform you, 
that I have transmitted to London the ratifi- 
cation on the part of congress of the defini- 
tive treaty of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States of America, and I am 
ordered to represent to you, that a want of 
form appears in the first paragraph of that in- 
strument wherein the United States are men- 
tioned before his Majesty, contrary to the es- 
tablished custom in every treaty in which a 
crowned bead and a republic are parties. It 
is likewise to be observed, that the term * de» 
finitive articles, is used instead of defkiitive | 
treaty ; and the conclusion appears likewise 


deficient, as it is neither signed by the presi- 
dent, nor is it dated, and consequently is 
wanting in some of the most essential points 
of form neceasa^ towards authenticating the 
validity of the instrument 
“lam ordered to propose to you, sir, that 
these defects in the ratification ahcmld be 
corrected, which might very easily be done, 
either by signing a maclaration in the name 
of congress, for preventing the particular 
mode of expression, so far as relates to pro- 
I cedency in the first paragraph being consi- 
dered as a precedent to be adopted on any fu- 
ture occasion ; or else by having a new copy 
made out in America, in whi<m these mis- 
takes should be corrected, and which might 
be done without any prejudice arising to 
either of the parties from the delay. 1 am, 
sir, with great respect and consideration, 
your most obedient humble servant, 

“ D. HARTLEY.” 


“ To David Hartley. 

Pamy, June 3, 1764 

“ Sir, — 1 have considered the observations 
you did me the honour of communicating to 
me concerning certain inaccuracies of ex- 
pression, and supposed defects of formality in 
the instrument of ratification ; some of which 
are said to be of such a nature as to afiecl 
‘ the validity of the instrument* The first 
is, * tliat the United States are named before 
his Majesty, contrary to the established cus- 
tom o^rved in every treaty in which a 
crowned head and a republic are the con- 
tracting parties.* Witli respect to this it 
seems to me that we should distinguish be- 
tween the act in which both join, to wit, the 
treaty, and that which is the act of each se- 
parately, the ratification. It is necessary 
that all the modes of expression in the joint 
act, should be agreed to by both parties; 
though on their separate acts, each party is 
master of, and alone accountable for, its own 
mode. If the ministers of the Unit^ States 
had insisted, or even proposed, naming in the 
treaty the Staler before the king, it might 
have been deemed injurious to his dignity, as 
requiring him to acKnowledge by that joint 
act their superiority. But this was not the 
case; on inspecting the treaty, it will be 
found that his Majesty is always r^larly 
named before the United States. How it 
happened that the same order was not ob- 
served in the ratification, 1 am not informed. 
Our secretaries are new in this kind of busi- 
ness, which methinks should be fovourably 
considered if they chance to make mistakea 
They may have lleen led by some precedent; 
or being republicans, and of course preferring 
that kim of govemment as in their opinions 
more excellent than monarchy, they may na- 
turally have thought it right, when the two 
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kinds were to be named in their own instni- 
meat, to give their own kind the precedence; 
an effect of that sort of compUiaance which 
almost every nation seems to have for itself 
and of which the Enjglisfa too afibrd an in- 
stance, when in the title of the king they al- 
ways name Great Britain before France. The 
congress, however, adopted the form present- 
ed to them, and it is thus become an act of 
theirs; but the king having no part in it, if 
it is improper, it reflects on^ upon those who 
committed the impropriety, anJd can no way 
affect his majesty. Whatever may have oc- 
casioned this transposition, I am confident no 
disrespect to the king was intended in it by 
the congress. They as little thought of af- 
fronting his majesty, b^ naming the States 
before him, as your ministers did of afironting 
the Supreme Being, when in the corresponf 
ing first paragraph of their ratification, they 
named the king before the Deity. There 
cannot be a clearer proof of this than what 
is to be found in the ratification itself. In 
the treaty, the king, as I said before, is al- 
ways first named. Thus the established cus- 
tom in treaties between * crowned heads and 
republics’ contended for on your part was 
strictly observed ; and the ratification follow- 
ing the treaty contains these words: ‘ Now 
know ye, that we the United States in con- 
gress assembled, having seen and considered 
the definitive articles, have approved, rati- 
fied, and cor^firmed, and by these presents do 
approve, rattfy, and confirm the said articles, 

AND EVBRT PART AND CLAUSE THEREOF, &C.’ 

Thus all those articles, parts, and clauses, 
wherein the King is named before the United 
States, are approved, ratified, and confirmed; 
and this solemnly under the signature of the 
president of congress, with the public seal 
affixed by their order, and countersigned by 
their secretary. No declaration on the sub- 
ject, more determinate or more authentic, 
can possibly be made or given, which when 
considered, may probably induce his majes- 
ty’s minister to wave the proposition of our 
signing a similar declaration, or of sending 
back the ratification to be corrected in this 
point, neither appearing to be really neces- 
sary. I will, however, if still desired, trans- 
mit to congress the ob^rvation and the diffi- 
culty occasioned 1^ it, and request their or- 
ders upon it I can have no doubt of their 
willingness to give every reasonable satisfac- 
tion. 

“ If the words definitive treaty had been 
used, instead of defimtive articles, it might 
have been more correct, though the difference 
seems not great, nor of much importance, as 
in the treaty itself it is <»lled the present 
definitive treaty. 

** The other objections are, * That the con- 
clusion likewise appears deficient, as it is 
neither signed by the president, nor is it 


dated, and consequently is wanting in some 
of the roost essential pomts of form necess^ 
towards autbenticaUng the validity of the in- 
strument’ It is true that the signature of 
the president is not placed at the end of the 
piece. Among the infinite number of trea- 
ties and ratificatioos that have been made in 
different ages and countries, there are finind 
a great variety in the forms, and in the man- 
ner of placing the seals and signatures, all 
however equally authentic and binding. — 
Which of the precedents we have followed, 
I know not ; but I think our ratifications have 
generally been sealed in the margin near 
the beginning, and the president’s name sub- 
scribed by him, as it ought to be, near the 
seal. This is then our usage. And it has 
never hitherto been objected to by any of the 
powers with whom we have treat^, not even 
oy yourselves in our ratification of the preli- 
minary articles exchanged in 1783. And I 
observe that your own method is not always 
uniform, for in your last ratification the king 
signs only at the end, in the first at both the 
end and the beginning. If we had, like older 
nation^ a great seal, me impression of which, 
from its bulk and weight, could only be 
appended, the signature might properly be 
placed above it at the end of the instrument. 
Probably the want of an able artist prevent- 
ed our having hitherto such a seal. In the 
mean time, as all the parts of the instrument 
are connected by a riband whose ends are se- 
cured under the impression, the signature 
and seal, wherever placed, relate to, and au- 
thenticate the whole. This is expressly de- 
clared by the congress in the concluding sen- 
tence, viz. In testimony whereof, ‘ we have 
caused the seal of the United States to be 
hereunto affixed. Witness^ his excellency 
Thomas Mifilin, Esq. president, this four- 
teenth day of January, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
four.’ It is thus that the duplicate before 
me is dated, in these words at length, and I 
apprehend the original exchanged must be 
the same, so that the essential article of a 
date was not wanting, as supposed, but has 
been overlooked by me person wbo made the 
objection. 

“ The ratification was passed in congress 
unanimously, and the treaty will, I firmly 
believe, be punctually and fiiithfiilly executed 
on their part; we confide that the same will 
be done on yours. Let us endeavour on all 
sides to establish the ^ firm and perpetual 
peace' we have promis^ to each other, and 
not sufifer even the prospect of it to be cloud- 
ed by too critical an attention to small forms 
and immaterial circumstances. With great 
esteem and respect, I have the honour to be, 
sir, your excellency’s most obedient and most 
humble servant, 

(( 


a FRANKLIN.’ 
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“ The President of Congress, 

" Pamy, June 16, 1784. 

“ Sim,— My letter by Mr. Jay, acquainted 
your excellency that the ratificatioiia of the 
definitive trea^ were exchanged. A copy 
of the British purt was also sent by him. 

** Mr. Hutley remained here expecting 
instructions to treat with us on the subject 
of commerce. The bustle attending a new 
election and meeting of parliament, he ima^ 
^ned, might occasion the long delay of these 
instructions : he now thinks that the afiair of 
the American trade beii^ under the consi- 
deration of parliament, it is probable no treaty 
will be proposed till the result is known. 
Mr. Jay, who sailed for America the first in- 
stant from Dover, and who saw there several 
of our friends from London before his depar- 
ture, and Mr. Laurens, who left London on 
the 6th, to ^o in the Falmouth packet, will 
be able to give you more perfect informations 
than 1 can, of what may be expected of the 
determination of the Bntish government res- 
pecting our intercourse with their islands; 
and therefore I omit my conjectures, only 
mentioning, that from various circumstances 
there seems to be some lurking remains of 
ill-humour there, and of resentment against 
u^ which only wants a favourable opportu- 
nity to manifest itself. 

“ This makes it the more necessary for us 
to be on our guard, and prepared for events, 
that a change in the afrairs of Europe may 
produce ; its tranquillity depending, perhaps, 
on the life of one man, and it being impossi- 
ble to foresee in what situation a new ar- 
rangement of its various interests may place 
us. Ours will be respected in proportion to 
the apparent solidity of our government, the 
support of our cr^it^ the maintenance of 
good understanding with our friends, and our 
readiness for defence. All which I persuade 
myself will be taken care of. 

** Enclosed I send a copy of a letter from 
Mr. Hartley to me, respectmg some supposed 
defects in the ratification, together with my 
answer, which has been transmitted to Lon- 
don. The objections app^red to me trivial 
and absurd, but I thought it prudent to treat 
them with as much decency as 1 could, lest 
the ill temper should be augmented, which 
might be particularly inconvenient, while the 
commerce was under consideration. There 
has not yet been time for Mr. Hartley to hear 
whether my answer has been satisfactory, or 
whether the ministers will still insist on my 
sending for an amended copy from America, 
they proposed. 

I do not perceive the least diminution in 
the good dispositioD of this court towards us, 
uni I hope care wiU be taken to preserve it 
^^Ilie marquis de k Fayette, who will have 
the honour of ddivering this to you, has, ever 


since his arrival 'm Europe, been very indus- 
trious in his endeavours to serve os, and pro- 
mote our interests, and has been of great use 
on several oocasiona 1 should wish that con- 
gress might think fit to express in some pro- 
per manner their sense of nis merit 
“ My malady prevents my going to Ver- 
sailleSf as 1 cannot bear a carriage upon pave- 
ment, but my grandson goes regularly on 
court days to suraly my place, and is well 
received there. The last letters I have had 
the honour to receive from you are of the 
14th of January. B. FRANKUN.’’ 


“ Dr. Percival. 

“Pa« 8Y, July 17, 1784. 

“ Dear Sir, — I received yesterday by Mr. 
White, your kind letter of May 11th, with 
the most agreeable present of your new book. 
I read it dl before I slept, which is a proof 
of the good effects your happy manner has of 
drawing your reader on, by mixing little 
anecdotes and historical facts with your in- 
structions. Be pleased to accept my grateful 
acknowledgments for the pleasure it has af- 
forded me. 

** It is astonishing that the murderous prac- 
tice of duelling, which you so justly condemn, 
should continue so long in vogue. Formerly, 
when duels were us^ to determine law- 
suits, from an opinion that Providence would 
in every instance favour truth and right with 
victory, they were excusable. At present, 
they decide nothing. A man says something, 
which another tells him is a lie. They fight; 
but whichever is killed, the point in dispute 
remains unsettled. To this purpose they 
have a pleasant little story here. A gentle- 
man in a coflee-house desired another to sit 
fiirther from him. Why so 1 Because, sir, 
you stink. That is an affront, and you must 
fight me. I will fight you if you insist upon 
it; but I do not see how that will mend tlie 
matter. For if you kill me, I shall stink too; 
and if I kill you, you will stink, if possible, 
worse than you do at present. How can such 
miserable sinners as we are entertain so much 
pride, as to conceit that every offence against 
our imagined honour merits death ? These 
petty prmces in their own opinion would call 
that sovereign a tyrant, who should put one 
of them to death for a little uncivil language, 
though pointed at his sacred person: yet 
every one of them makes himself judge in his 
own cause, condemns tlie offTender without a 
jury, and undertakes himself to be the execu- 
tioner. 

** With sincere and great esteem, I have 
the honour to be, sir, your most obedient, and 
most humble servant, R FRANKLIN. 

«« P. S. Our friend, Mr. Vaughan, may per- 
haps communicate to you some conjec^res 
of mine rekting to the odd of last winter, 
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which 1 sent him in return for the observa- 
liont on cold of profesior Wilson. If he 
should, and you thiink them worthy so much 
notice, you may show them to your Philoso- 
phical l^iety,* to which I wish all imagina- 
ble success. Their rules appear to me ex- 
cellent” 


“ Messrs, Weems and Gant, 

“ Pamy, July 18, 1784. 

“ Gentlemen, — On receipt of your letter, 
acquainting me that the archbishop of Can- 
terwry t would not permit you to be ordain- 
ed, unless you took the oath of allegiance ; I 
applied to a clergyman of my acquaintance, 
for information on the subject of your obtain- 
ing ordination here. His opinion was, that 
it could not be done ; and that if it were done, 
you would be required to vow obedience to 
the archbishop of Paris. I next inquired of 
the pope’s nuncio, whether you might not be 
ordained by their bishop in America, powers 
being sent him for that purpose, if he has 
them not already. The answer was, the 
thing is impossible, unless the gentlemen be- 
come catholics. 

** This is an alfair of which I know very 
little, and therefore I may ask questions and 
propose means that are improper or impracti- 
cable. But what is the necessity of your 
being connected with the church of Eng- 
land! Would it not be as well if you were 
of the church of Ireland! The religion is 
the same, though there is a different set of 
bishops and archbishops. Perhaps if you were 
to apply to the bishop of Derry, (lord Bristol) 
who IS a man of liberal sentiments, he might 
give you orders as of that church. If Iwth 
Britain and Ireland refuse you; and I am not 
sure that the bishops of Denmark or Sweden 
would ordain you, unless you became Luther- 
ans : what is to be done ! Next to becoming 
Presbyterians, the Episcopalian clergy of 
America, in my humble opinion, cannot do 
better than to follow the example of the first 
clergy of Scotland, soon after the conversion 
of that country to Christianity ; who, when 
their king had built the cathedral of St An- 
drews, and requested the king of Northum- 
oerland to lend his bishops to ordain one for 
them, that their clergy might not, as hereto- 
fore, be obliged to go to Northumberland for 
orders, and their request was refused ; they 
assembled in the cathedral, and tlie mitre, 
crozier, and robes of a bishop being laid upon 
the altar, they, after earnest prayers for di- 
rection in their choice, elect^ one of their 
own number; when the king oud to him, 
Artse, go to the altar, and receive your of- 


* The Philoeophiee) Society of Manebeeter, of which 
l>t. Peraival was eae of the principal found^e and or- 
namemts. 


t Then Dr. Moore. 


fee at the hand of God, His brethren led 
him to tlie altar, robed him, put the crozier 
in his hand, and the mitre on his bead, and 
be became the first bishop of Scotland. 

If the British islands were sunk in the 
sea (and the surfoce of this globe has su^red 
greater changes) you would jnpfaaldy take 
some such method as this : and if they per- 
sist in denying you ordination, it is the same 
thing. An hundred years hence, when the 
people are more enlightened, it will be won- 
dered at, that men m America, qualified by 
their learning and piety to pray for and in- 
struct their neighbours, should not be per- 
mitted to do it till they had made a voyage 
of 6000 miles out and home, to ask leave of 
a cross old gentleman at Canterbury: who 
seems, by your account, to have as little re- 
gard for the souls of the people of Maryland, 
as king William’s attorney-general, Sey- 
mour, ImuI for those of Virginia. The reve- 
rend commissary Blair, who projected the 
college of that province, and was in England 
to solicit benefactions and a charter, relates, 
that the queen, in the king’s absence, having 
ordered &ymour to draw up the charter 
which was to be given, with 2000/. in mo- 
ney, he opposed the grant; saying that the 
nation was engaged in an expensive war, 
that the money was wanted for better pur- 
poses, and he did not see the least occasion 
for a college in Virginia. Blair represented 
to him, that its intention was to educate and 
qualify young men to be ministers of the gos- 
pel, much wanted there; and begged Mr. 
attorney would consider that the people of 
Virginia had souls to be saved as well as the 
people of England. Souls (said he) damn 
your souls. Make tobacco ! — I have the ho- 
nour to be, gentlemen, &c. 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 

‘‘ To B. Vaughan. 

“ Pabsy, July 96, 1784. 

“ Dear Friend, — I have received several 
letters from you lately, dated June 16, June 
30, and July 13. I thank you for the inform- 
ation respecting the proceedings of your W. 
India merchants, or rather planters. The 
restraints, whatever they may be, upon our 
commerce with your islands, will prejudice 
their inhabitants, I apprehend, more than us. 
It is wonderful how preposterously the afi^rs 
of this world are managed. Naturally one 
would imagine that the interests of a few 
particulars, should give way to general in- 
terest But particulars manage their afiiurs 
with so much more application, industry, and 
^dress than the public do theirs, that general 
interest most commonly gives way to parti- 
cular. We assemble parliaments and coun- 
cils to have the benefit of their collected 
wisdom, but we necessarily have at the same 
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time the inconvenience of their collected 

g iasions, prejudices, and private intereats. 

y the help of these, artful men overpower 
the wisdom, and dupe its possessors ; and if 
we may jud^ by the acts, decrees, and edicts 
all the world over for reg^ulating commerce, 
an assembly of wise men is the greatest fool 
upcm earth. 

“ I have received Cook’s Voyages, which 
you put Mr. Oswald in the way of sending 
to me. By some mistake the first volume 
was omitted, and instead ef it a duplicate sent 
of the third. If there is a good print of Cook, 
I should be glad to have it, being personally 
acquainted with him. I thank you for the 
pamphlets by Mr. Estlin. Every thing you 
send me gives me pleasure ; to receive your 
account would give me more than all. 

“ 1 am told that the little pamphlet of adr 
vice to such as would remote to America^ is 
reprinted in London with my name to it, 
which I would rather had been omitted ; but 
wish to see a copy when you have an oppor- 
tunity of sending it 

“ Mr. Hartley has long contmued here m 
expectation of instructions for making a trea- 
ty of commerce, but they do not come, and I 
begin to suspect none are intended ; though 
perhaps the delay is only occasioned by the 
over-great burden of business at present on 
the shoulders of your ministers. We do not 
press the matter, but are content to wait till 
they can see their interest respecting Ame- 
rica more clearly, being certain that we can 
shift as well as you wiUiout a treaty. 

“ The conjectures I sent you concerning 
the cold of last winter still appear to me pro- 
bable: the moderate season in Russia and 
Canada do not weaken them. I think our 
frost here began about the 24th of December, 
m America the 12th of January. I thank 
you for recommending to me Mr. Arbuthnot ; 

I have had pleasure in his conversation. I 
wish much to see the new pieces you had m 
hand. I congratulate you on the return ofj 
your wedding-day, and wish for your sake 
and Mrs. Vaughan’s, that you may see a great 
many of them, all as happy as the first 
“ I like the young stranger very much : 
he seems sensible, ingenious, and nM^est, has 
a good deal of instruction, and makes judi- 
cious remarks. He will probably distinguish 
himself advantageously. 

^ I have not yet bei^ from Mr. Nairne. 

“ Dr. Price’s pamphlet of advice to Ame- 
rica, is a good one, a^ will do good. You 
ask * what remedy I have ibr the growing 
luxury of my country, which gives so much 
ojfenfx to all English travellers without ez- 
oepuen.’ I answer, that I think it e^ge- 
ratod, and that travellere are not good jo^s, 
whether oar luxury is growing or diminisfa- 
ing. Our people are hf^taUe, and havein- 
too much pride in displaying upon their 
Voi. L . . . 4 D 


tables before strangers the plenty and variety 
that our country affords. They have the va- 
nity too of sometimes borrowing one another’s 
plate to entertain more splendidly. Stran- 
gers being invited from house lo house, meet- 
ing every day witli a feast, imagine what 
they see is the ordinary way of living of all 
the families where they dine ; when perhaps 
each family lives a week after upon the re- 
mains of the dinner given. It is, I own, a 
folly in our pec^le to give suck offence to 
English travellers. The first part of tlie 
proverb is thereby verified, that fools make 
feasts. 1 wish in this case the other were as 
true, and wise men eat them. These tra- 
vellers might, one would think, find some 
fault they could more decently reproach uh 
with, than that of our excessive civility lo 
them as strangers. 

“ I have not indeed yet thought of a reme- 
dy for luxury ; I am not sure tlwit in a great 
state it is capable of a remedy : nor that the 
evil is in itself always so great as it is re- 
presented. Suppose we include in the defi- 
nition of luxury all unnecessary expense, and 
then let us consider whetlier laws to prevent 
such expense are possible to be executed in a 
great country ; and whether, if they could be 
executed, our people generally would be hap- 
pier, or even richer. Is not the hope of one 
day being able to purchase and enjoy luxu- 
ries a great spur to labour and industry? 
May not liixu |7 therefore produce more than 
it consumes, if without such a spur people 
would be, as they are naturally enough in- 
clined to be, lazy and indolent? To this pur- 
pose I remember a circumstance. The skiy^- 
per of a shallop, employed between Cape May 
and Philadelphia, had done us some small ser- 
vice, for which he refused pay. My wife un- 
derstanding that he had a daughter, sent her 
as a present a new fashioned cap. 7'hrce 
years after, the skipper being at my house, 
with an old fanner or Cape May, his passen- 
ger, he mentioned the cap, and now much his 
daughter had been pleased with it ; but, said 
he, it proved a dear cap to our congregation. 
How so? When my daughter appeared in 
it at meeting, it was so much admired, tliat 
all the girls resolved to get such cape from 
Philadelphia ; and my wife and I computed 
that the whole could not cost less than a 
hundred pounds. True, said the former, but 
you do not tell all the story ; I think the cap 
was nevertheless an advantage to ua ; for it 
was the first thing that set our girls upon 
knitting worsted mittens for nle at Philadel- 
phia, that they might have wherewithal to 
buy caps and riband there ; and you know 
that tkat industry has coathmed, and is likely 
to continue snd increase to ■ much greater 
value, and answer better pnrposea Upon 
the whole, 1 was more reooo^^ to this little 
fuece of luxury, since not only the girlswere 
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made happier by havinjr fine cape, but the 
Philadelphiaiia, by the supply of warm mit- 


** In our commercial towns upon the Bea> 
coast, fortunes will occasionally be made. 
Some of those who jrrow rich will be pru- 
dent, live within boundi^ and preserve what 
they have gained for their posteriW. Others, 
fond of showing; their wealth, will be extra- 
vagant and ruin themselves. Laws cannot 
prevent this, and perhaps it is not always an 
evil to the public. A shilling spent idly by a 
fool, may be picked up by a wiser peno^ 
who knows better what to do with it: it is 
therefore not lost A vain, silly fellow builds 
a fine house, fiirnishes it richly, lives in it ex- 
pensively, and in a few years ruins himself; 
but the masons, carpenters, smiths, and other 
honest tradesmen, have been by his employ 
assisted in maintaining and raising their fa- 
milies ; the farmer has been paid for his lap 
hour and encouraged, and the estate is now 
in better hands. In some cases indeed, cer- 
tain modes of luxury may be a public evil, in 
the same manner as it is a private one. If 
there be a nation, for instance, that exports 
its beef and linen to pay for its importations 
df claret and porter, while a great part of its 
people live upon potatoes, and wear no shirts, 
wherein does it differ from the sot who lets 
his family starve, and sells his clothes to buy 
drink 1 Our American commerce is, I con- 
fess, a little in this way. We sell our vic- 
tuals to your islands for rum and sugar ; the 
substantial necessaries of life for superflui- 
ties. But we have plenty and live well ne- 
vertheless ; though by being soberer we might 
be richer. By me by, here is just issued an 
arrit of council, taking off all the duties up- 
on the exportation of orandies, which, it is 
said, will render them cheaper in America 
than your rum ; in which case there is no 
doubt but they will be preferred, and we shall 
be better able to bear your restrictions on our 
commerce. There are views here, by aug- 
menting their settlements, of being able to 
supply the growing people of America with 
the sugar tlmt nm be wanted there. On the 
whole, I believe England will get as little by 
the commercial war she has begun with us, 
as did by the military. But to return to 
lOXQ^. 

** Tlie vast quantity of forest lands we have 
yet to clear nM put in order for cultivation, 
will for a long time keep the body of our na- 
tion laborious and frugal Forming an opi- 
nion of our people and their manners, l^ wl^ 
is seen among the inhabitants of tlie sesp 
ports; is judging fixan an improper samfde. 
The peoj^ of me trading towns may be rich 
and IttjpunkNia; while the country possesees all 
the virtues th^ tend to private happineas and 
public prospeisly. Thoestownsare not much 
legasded if the country; they are hardly 


ccaisidered as an essential part of the States. 
And the experience of the last war has shown, 
that their being in possession of the enemy 
did not necessarily dmw on the subjection of 
Uie country, which bravely continued to main- 
tain its freedom and independence notwith- 
standing. 

“ It Has been computed by some political 
arithmetician, that if every man and woman 
would work fi)ur hours each day in something 
useful, that labour would produce euflicient to 
procure all the necessaries and comforts of 
ii^; want and misery would be banished out 
of the world, and the rest of the twenty-four 
hours might be leisure and pleasure. 

“ What then occasions so much want and 
misery ? It is the employment of men and 
women in works that produce neither the ne- 
cessaries nor conveniences of life; who, with 
those who do nothing, consume the necessa- 
ries raised by the laborious. To explain this, 

“ The first elements of wealth are obtain- 
ed by labour from the earth and waters. 1 
have land, and raise com ; with this 1 feed a 
family tliat does nothing, my com will be con- 
sumed, and at the end of the year I shall be 
no richer than I was at the beginning. But 
i^ while I feed them, I employ them, some in 
spinning, others in hewing timber and sawing 
b^rds, others in making bricks, 6ic. for build- 
ing, the value of my corn will be arrested, 
and remain with me, and at the end of the 
year we may all be better clothed and better 
lodged. And if instead of employing a man 
1 feed, in making bricks, I employ him in fid- 
dling for me, the corn be eats is gone, and no 
part of his manufacture remains to augment 
the wealth and the conveniences of tie fa- 
mily ; I shall therefore be the poorer for this 
fiddling man, unless the rest of my fiimily 
work more or eat less to make up the defir 
cien^ he occasiona 

** Look round the world and see the mil- 
lions employed in doing nothing, or in some- 
thing that amounts to nothing, when the ne- 
cessaries and conveniences of life are in 
questioo. What is the bulk of commerce, 
for which we fight and destroy each other, 
but the toil of millions fw superfluities, to 
the great hazard and loss of many lives by the 
constant dangers of the sea ? How much la- 
bour spent in building and fitting great ships 
to go to China and Arabia for tea and for cof- 
fee; to the West Indies for sugar, to America 
for tobacco ! These things cannot be called 
the necessaries of lifo, for our ancestors lived 
very oemfortaldy without them. 

** A questioo may be aak^ could all these 
people now enjoyed in mising, making or 
carrying supernuitiea, be subnii^^ xiisiiig 
neoessarissi I think they might The world 
is large, and a gfSit part of it still unculti- 
vated, Many hundred millioos of acres in 
Asia, Africa, and America, are still forest, 
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and a great deal even in Europe. On 100 
acres of this forest, a man might become a 
substantia] farmer, and 100.000 men employ- 
ed in clearing each his 100 acres, (instead of 
being as they are. French hair-dressers) would 
haixlL bri^ten a spot big enough to be visi- 
ble from the moon, (unless with Herschell^s 
telescope.) so vast are the regions still in the 
world unimproved. 

’Tis however some comfort to reflect, that 
upon the whole, the quantity of industry and 
prudence among mankind, exceeds the quan- 
tity of idleness and folly. Hence the increase 
of good buildings, farms cultivated, and po- 
pulous cities filled with wealth all over Eu- 
rope. which a few ages since were only to be 
found on the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
And this, notwithstanding the mad wars con- 
tinually raging, by which are often destroyed 
in one year the works of many years* peace. 
So that we may hope the luxury of a few 
merchants on the sea-coast will not be the 
ruin of America. 

“ One reflection more and I will end this 
long rambling letter. Almost all theparts of 
our bodies require some expense. Tne feet 
demand shoes, the legs stockings, the rest of 
the body clothing, and the belly a good deal 
of victuals. Our eyes, though exceedingly 
useful, ask when reasonable only the cheap 
assistance of spectacles^ which could not much 
impair our finances. But the eyes of other 
PEOPLE are the eyes that ruin us. If all but 
myself were blind. I should want neither fine 
clothes, fine houses, nor fine furniture. 

“ B. FRANKLIN, 

“ P. S. This will be delivered to you by 
my grandson. I am persuaded you will af- 
ford him your civilities and counsels. Please 
to accept a little present of books, I send by 
him. curious for the beauty of the impres- 
sion.” 


“ Count de Mercy ArgerUeau. 

“ VkAvr , July 30. 1784 

“ Sir. — I have the honour to communicate 
to your excellency an extract from the in - 1 
structions of congress to their late commis- 
sioners for treating of peace, expressii^ their 
desire to cultivate the frien^hip of his impe- 
rial majesty, and to enter into a treaty of 
commerce for the mutual advance of his 
subjects and the citizens of the United States, 
which I request you will be pleased to lay 
before his majesty. The appomting and in- 
structing commissioners for treaties of com- 
merce with the powers of Europe generally, 
by various circumstances, been long 
I&yed. but is now done ; and I have just re- 
ceived advu^ that Mr. Jeflferson. late 
vemor of Virginia, commissioned with Mr. 
Adams, our minister in Holland, and mvsel^ 
^ that service, is on his way hither, ana may 


be expected by the end of August, when we 
shall be ready to enter into a treaty witli his 
imperial majesty for the above purpose, if it 
shmild be his pleasure. R FRANKLIN.*’ 


Count de Mercy ArgerUeau to Dr. FVanklir^ 
“ Parw. July 30, 1784.* 
“ Sir, — I have received the letter you did 
me the honour to write to me this morning, 
and I shall lose no time to transmit the con- 
tents to my court 

“ The sentiments of the emperor towards 
the United States of America make me fore- 
see the satisfiiction which his majesty will 
have to enter into reciprocal, suitable, and ad- 
vantageous connexions with them. I have 
not the least doubt that measures will be in- 
stantly taken on this subject to concert, sir. 
with you, and with the appointed ministers 
pleni]^tentiary, and as soon as the answer 
from my court shall come, I shall instantly 
communicate to you. 

« DE MARCY ARGENTEAU.’* 


“ Dr. Price. 

“ Passt, AufUBt 16, 1784. 

“ Dear Friend, — I some time since an- 
swered your kind letter of July 12, returning 
the proof of Mr. Turgot’s letter, with the 
permission of his friends to print it I hope 
It came safe to hand. 

“ I had before received yours of April, 
which gave me great pleasure, as it acquaint- 
ed me with your welfare, and that of Dr. 
Priestley. 

“ The commencement here of the art of 
^ing. will, as you observe, be a new epoch. 
Ijie construction and manner of filling the 
balloons improve daily. Some of the artists 
have lately gone to England. It will be well 
for your philosophers to obtain from them what 
they know, or you will be behind hand; 
which in mechanic operations is unusual for 
Englishmen. 

I hope the disagreements in our Royal 
Society are composed: quarrels often ais- 
grace tx>th sides ; and disputes even on small 
matters often produce quarrels, for want of 
knowing how to diflfer decently : an art which 
*tis saifl scarce any body possesses but your- 
self and I^. Priestley. 

** I had indeed thoughts of visiting England 
once more, and of enjoying the great plea- 
sure of seeing agi^ my mends there ; but 
my malady, omerwise tolerably is 1 find irri- 
tated by the motion in a carriage, and I fear 
the consequence of such a journey ; yet 1 am 
not quite resolved against it I often think 
of the agreeable eveni^ I used to pass with 
that excellent coUeetbo of good men, the 
club at the London, and wish to be again 
among them. Perhaps I may pop in some 
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Thuiadtjr evening when they least expect 
ni6« You may well believe it very pleasing 
to me to have Dr. Priestley associated wi£ 
me* among the foreign members of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences. I had mentioned him 
upon every vacancy that has happened since 
my residence here, and the place has never 
b^n bestowed more worthily. 

** When you wrote the letter I am now 
answering, your nation was involved in the 
confusion of your new election. When I 
think of your present crazy constitution and 
its diseases, I imagine the enormous emolu- ; 
ments of place to be among the greatest, and 
while they exist I doubt whether ever the 
reform of your representation will cure the 
evils constantly arising from your perpetual 
factions. As it seems to be a settled point at 
present, that the minister must govern the 
parliament, who are to do every thing he 
would have done ; and he is to bribe them to 
do this, and the people are to furnish the mo- 
ney to pay these bribes. The parliament ap- 
pears to me a very expensive machine for 
government, and 1 apprehend the people will 
find out in time that they may as well be go- 
verned, and that it will be much cheaper to 
be governed by the minister alone ; no par- 
liament being preferable to the present. 

“ Your newspapers are full of fictitious ac- 
counts of distractions in America. We know 
notliing of them. Mr. Jefferson, just arrived 
here, after -a journey through all the states 
from Virginia to Bo^n, assures me that all 
is quiet, a general tranquillity reigns, and 
the people well satisfied with their present 
forms of government, a few insignificant per- 
sons only excepted. These accounts are I 
suppose intend^ as consolatory, and to dis- 
courage emigrations. I think with you, that 
our revolution is an important event for the 
advantage of mankind in general. It is to 
be hoped that the lights we enjoy, which the 
ancient governments in tlieir first establish- 
ment could not have, may preserve us from 
their errors. In this the advice of wise 
friends may do much good, and I am sure that 
which you have been so kind as to offer us 
will be of great service. 

“ Mr. Jay is gone to America ; but Mr. 
Adams is just arrived here, and I shall ac- 
quaint him with your remembrance of him. 

** Many thanks for your kind wishes respect- 
ing mv healfri and happiness, which 1 return 
fourfoM, being ever with the sincerest esteem, 
my dear friend, your most affectionate 

“ R FRANKUN.” 


“ Lord Howe. 

“ PiLiisr. August 18, 1784. 

“ My Loan, — I received lately the very 
valuable vo 3 rage of the late captain Cook, 
kindly sent to me by your lordship, in consi- 


deration of my good will in issuing orders 
towards the protection of that illustous dis- 
coverer from an;y interruption in his return 
home by Amencan cruisera Tlie reward 
vasUy exceeds the small merit of the action, 
whicn was no more than a duty to mankind. 
I am very sensible of his majesty’s goodness 
in permitting this favour to me, and I desire 
that my thankful acknowledgments may be 
accepted. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To William Strakan, M. P. 

" Pamy, August 19, 1784 

“ Dear Friend, — I received your kind 
letter of April 17. You will have the good- 
ness to place my delay in answering, to the 
account of indisposition and business, and ex- 
cuse it. I have now that letter before me ; 
and my grandson, whom you may formerly 
remember a little scholar at Mr. Elphinston’s, 
purposing to set out in a day or two on a 
visit to his father in I^ondon, I sit down to 
scribble a little to you, first recommending 
him as a worthy young man to your civilities 
and counsels. 

“ You press me much to come to England. 
I am not without strong inducements to do 
so; the fund of knowledge you promise to 
communicate to me is in addition to them, 
no small one. At present it is impracticable. 
But when my grandson returns, come with 
him. We will talk the inuttcr over, and per- 
hap you may take me back with you. I have 
a ned at your service, and will try to make 
your residence, while you can stay with us, as 
agreeable to you, if possible, as i am sure it 
will be to me. 

“ You do not ‘ approve the annihilation of 
profitable places ; for you do not see why a 
statesman who does his business well, should 
not be paid for his labour as well as any other 
workman.’ Agreed. But why more than 
any other workman '{ The less the salary the 
greater the honour. In so great a nation 
there are many rich enough to afford giving 
their time to the public ; and there are, 1 
make no doubt, many wise and able men who 
would take as much pleasure in governing 
for nothing, as they do in playing of chess 
for nothing. It would be one of the noblest 
amusements. That this opinion is not chi- 
merical, the country I now live in aftbrds a 
p^f; its whole civil and criminal law admi- 
nistration being done for nothing, or in some 
sense for less than nothii^, since the mem- 
bers of its judiciary parliaments buy their 
places, and do not moke more than three per 
cent, for their money, by their fees and emo- 
luments, while the legal interest is five ; so 
that in fact they give two per cent to be al- 
lowed to TOvem, and all their time and trou- 
ble into Uie bargain. Thus profit., one mo- 
tive for desiring place, being abolished, there 
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remains only ainbition ,* and that bein^ in 
some degree balanced by loss, you may ea^y 
conceive that there will not be very violent 
fictions and cwitentions Iw such places \ nor 
much of the mischief to the countni that at- 
tends your Actions, which have often occa- 
sioned wars, and overloaded you with debts 
impayable. 

« I allow you all the force of your joke up- 
on the vagrpcy of our congress. They have 
a right to sit where they please, of which iwr- 
haps they have made too much use by shifting 
too often. — But they have two other rights ; 
those of sitting when they please, and as long- 
as they please, in which methinks they have 
the advantage of your parliament; for they 
cannot be dissolved by the breath of a minis- 
ter, or sent packing as you were the other 
day, when it was your earnest desire to have 
remained longer together. 

“You ‘ fairly acknowledge that the late 
war terminated quite contrary to your ex- 
pectation.” Your expectation was ill-found- 
ed ; for you would not believe your old friend, 
who told you repeatedly that by those mea- 
sures, England would lose her colonies, as 
Epictetus warned in vain his master, that he 
would break his leg. You believed rather 
the tales you heard of our poltroonery and 
impotence of body and mina. Do you not 
remember the story you told me of the Scotch 
Serjeant who met with a party of forty Ame- 
rican soldiers, and though alone disarmed 
them all, and brought them in prisoners 1 a 
story almost as improbable as that of an Irish- 
man, who pretended to have alone taken and 
brought in five of the enemy by surrounding 
them. And yet, my friend, sensible and ju- 
dicious as you are, but partaking of the gene- 
ral infatuation, you seemed to believe it The 
word general puts me in mind of a general, 
your general Clarke, who had the folly to say 
in my hearing, at sir John Pringle’s, that with 
a thousand British grenadiers, he would un- 
dertake to go from one end of America to the 
other, and geld all the males, partly by force 
and partly by a little coaxing. It is plain he 
took us for a species of animals very little su- 
perior to brutes. The parliament too believed 
the stories of another foolish general, I forgot 
his name, that the Yankees never felt hold. 
Yankey was understood to be a sort of Ya- 
hoo, and the parliament did not think the pe- 
titions of such creatures were fit to be re- 
ceived and read in so wise an assembly. 
What was the consequence of this monstrous 
pride and insolence? You first sent small 
armies to subdue us, believing them more 
tto sufficient, but soon found yourselves ob- 
liged to send greater; these, whenever they 
ventnr^ to penetrate our coun^ beyond the 
protection of their ships, were either repulsed 
Wid obliged to scamper out, or were sur- 
*^>'*®ded, .beaten, and take prisonera An 


American planter who had never seen Eu- 
rope, was chosen by us to commaiwi our 
troops, and continued during the whole war. 
This man sent home to you, one after ano- 
ther, five of your best generals baffled, their 
hea^ bare of laurels, disgraced even in the 
opinion of their employers. Your contempt 
of our understandings, in comparison with 
your own, app^u^ to be much better found- 
ed than that of our courage, if we may judge 
by this circumstance, that in whatever court 
dr Europe a Yankey negociator appeared, the 
wish British minister was routed, put in a 
passion, picked a quarrel with your fiiends, 
and was sent home with a flea in his ear. 
But after all, my dear friend, do not imagine 
that I am vain enough to ascribe our success 
to any superiority in any of those points. I 
am too well acquainted with all the springs 
and levers of our machine, not to see, that 
our human means were unequal to our under- 
taking, and that if it had not been for the jus- 
tice of our cause, and the consequent inter- 
position of Providence, in which we had faith, 
we must have been ruined. If I had ever 
before been an Atheist, I should now have 
been convinced of the being and government 
of a Deity ! It is he that abases the proud 
and favours the humble. May we never for- 
get his goodness to us, and may our future 
conduct manifest our gratitude. 

“ But let us leave these serious reflections, 
and converse with our usual pleasantry. I 
remember your observing once to me, as we 
sat together in the house of commons, that 
no two journeymen printers within your 
knowledge, had met with such success in the 
world as ourselves. You were then at the 
head of your profession, and soon afterwards 
became a member of parliament I was an 
agent for a few provinces and now act for 
them all. But we have risen by difierent 
modes. I, as a republican printer, always 
liked a form well plained down ; being 
averse to those overbearing letters that hold 
their heads so high as to hinder their neigh- 
bours from appearing. You as a monarchist 
chose to work upon crown paper, and found 
it profitable ; while I worked upon pro patria 
(often indeed called fools-cap) with no less 
advantage. Both our heaps hold out very 
well, and we seem likely to make a pretty 
jood day's work of it. With regard to pub- 
ic affairs, (to continue in the same style) it 
seems to me that your compositors in your 
chapel do not cast off their copy well, nor 
perfectly understand imposing : tneir forms 
too are continually pestered by the outs and 
doubles that are not easy to be corrected. 

And I think they were wrong in laying aside 
some faces, and pgrticularfy certam head- 
pieces, that would have been both useful and 
ornamental. Bat, courage! The bosineas 
may still flouri^ with good management; 
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rtnil th6 roaster become as rich as any of the j 
coropuy. 

^ By the way, the rapid ^ wth and extension j 
of the English language m America, must be- j 
oome greatly advantageous to the booksellers, 
and holders of copy-rights in Finland. A 
VBBt audience is assembling there for English 
authors, ancient, present, and future, our peo- 
ple doubling every twenty years ; and thb will 
demand large and of course profitable impres- 
sions of your roost valuable books. 1 would 
therefore, if I possessed such rights, entail 
them, if such a thing be practicable, upon my 
posterity, for their worth will be continually 
augmenting. This may look a little like ad- 
vice, and yet I have drank no Madeira these 
six months. The subject however leads me to 
another thought, which is, that you do wrong 
to discourage the emigration of Englishmen to 
America, In my piece on population, I have 
proved I think, that emigration does not di- 
minish but multiplies a nation. You will not 
have the fewer at home for those that go 
abroad ; and as every man who comes among 
us and takes up a piece of land, becomes a citi- 
zen, and by our constitution has a voice in 
elections, and a share in the government of 
the country, why should you be against ac- 
quiring by this fair means a repossession of it, 
and leave it to be taken by foreigners of all 
nations and languages, who by their numbers 
may drown and stifle the English, which other- 
wise would probably become in the course of 
two centuries the most extensive language in 
the world, the Spanish only excepted 1 It is a 
fact, that the Irish emigrants and their chil- 
dren are now in possession of the government 
of Pennsylvania, by their majority in the as- 
sembly, as well as of a great part of the terri- 
tory ; and I remember well the first ship that 
brought any of them over. — I am ever, my 
dear friend, yours most affectionately, 

“B. FRANKLIN.’’ 


“ George Wheatley. \ 

" Pamy, near Pans, Au*. 21, 1784. 

“ My dear old Friend, — I received your 
kind letter of May 3—83. I am ashamed it lias 
been so long unanswered. The indolence of 
old age, frequent indisposition, and too much 
business, are my only excuses. I had great 
pleasure in reading it, os it informed me of 
your welfare. 

“ Your excellent little work, The Princi- 
ples of Trade^ is too little known. I wish 
you would send me a copy of it by the return 
of roy grandson and secretary, whom I beg 
leave to recommend to .your civilities. I 
wouM get it translated and printed here. And 
if your bookseller has any quantity of Aero 
1 q|L 1 should be {[lad he would send them to 
Afinrica. The ideas of our people there. 


though rather better than tliose that prevail in 
Europe, are not so good as they should be ; and 
that piece mi^t te of service among them. 

** Since and soon after the date of your let- 
ter, we lost unaccountably as well as unfor- 
tunately that worthy valuable young man you 
mention, your namesake, Madison. He was 
infinitely regretted by all that knew him. 

“ I am sorry your favourite charity’*' does 
not go on as you could wish it. It is shrunk 
indeed by your admitting only 60 children in 
a year. What you have told your brethren 
respecting America is true. If you find it 
difficult to dispose of your children in England, 
it looks as if you had too many people. And 
yet you are afraid of emigration. A subscrip- 
tion IS lately set on foot &re to encourage and 
assist mothers in nursing their infants them- 
selves at home ; the practice of sending them 
to the Enfants trouves having risen here to a 
monstrous excess, as by the annual bill it ap- 
pears they amount to near one third of the 
children born in Pans ! The subscription is 
likely to succeed, and may do a great deal of 
good, though it cannot answer all the purposes 
of a foundling hospital. 

“ Your eyes must continue very good, since 
you can write so small a hand without spec- 
tacles. I cannot distinguish a letter even of 
large print ; but I am happy in the invention 
of double spectacles,! which serving for dis- 
tant objects as well as near ones, make my 
eyes as useful to me as ever they were. If 
all the other defects and infirmities were as ea- 
sily and cheaply remedied, it would be worth 
while for friends to live a good deal longer, 
but I look upon death to be as necessary to 
our constitution as sleep. We shall rise re- 
freshed in the morning. — Adieu, and believe 
me ever, yours most aflectionately, 

“ B. FRANKUN.” 


“ 7b ^ 

“ Passy, August 21, 1784 

“ Dear Sir, — Understanding that my letter 
intended for you, by general Melvill, was lost 
at the hotel D’Espagne, I take this opportuni- 
ty by my grandson, to give you the purport of 
it, as well as I can recollect I thanked you 
for the pleasure you had procured me of the 
general’s conversation, whom I found a judi- 
cious, sensible, and amiable man. I was glad 
to hear that you possessed a comfortable re- 
tirement, and more so, that you had thought.s 
of removing to Philadelphia, for that it would 
make me very happy to have you there. 
Your companions would be very acceptable 
to the library, but I hoped you would long live 
to enjoy their company yourself I agreed 
with you in sentiments concerning the Old 

* The FooBdliag HoepiUl 

I t Bee letter to Oeorfe Wheatley. 4ated Paaey. May 
1 83 , 178 $. 
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Testament, and thought the clause in our con- i 
stitutions, which required the members of a^ 
sembly to declare their belief the whole of it 
was given by divine inspiration, had better 
been omitted. That I had oppposed the 
clause ; but being overpowered by numbers, 
and fearing more might in future times be 
grafted on it, I prevailed to have the additional 
clause, ‘ that no further or more extended 
profession of faith should ever be exacted' 

I observed to you too, that the evil of it was 
the less, as no inhabitant nor any officer of] 
government, except the members of assembly, 
was obliged to make that declaration. ^ 
much for that letter : to which I may now add, 
that there are several things in the Old Testa- 
ment, impossible to be given by divine inspi- 
ration ; such as the approbation ascribed to the 
angel of the Lord, of that abominably wicked 
and detestable action of Jael, the wife of He- 
ber, the Kenite. If the rest of the book were 
like that, I should rather suppose it given by 
inspiration from another quarter, and renounce 
the whole. 

“ By the way, how goes on the Unitarian 
church in Elssex street ! and the honest mi- 
nister of it,* is he comfortably supported 1 
your old colleague Mr. Radcliffe.f is he liv- 
ing? and what became of Mr. Denham? 

“ My grandson, who will have the honour 
of delivering this to you, may bring me a line 
from you ; and I hope will bring me an ac- 
count of your continuing well and happy. 

I jog on still, with as much health, and as 
few of the infirmities of old age as I have any 
reason to expect But notwithstanding the 
decay of my constitution, my regard for mv 
old friends remains firm and entire. You will 
always have a good share of it, for I am ever 
with great and sincere esteem, dear sir, dtc. 

“R FRANKLIN.” 


Count de Vergennes to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Vkrb4Illb 8, August 27, 1784 

“ Sir, — You have communicated to me an 
extract from the instructions which congress 
addressed to you on the 11th May last, which 
imports that the United States will in no case 
treat any other nation with respect to com- 
merce more advantageously than the French. 
This disposition is much the wisest, as it will 
prevent those misunderstandings which might 
arise from the equivocal terms in which the 
second article of the treaty of amity and com- 
merce, signed February 6, 1778, is conceived. 
But that the resolution of congress on this 
subject may be clearly stated, it would be 
best, sir, that you furnish me with it in the 

* Theophilus Lindsey, M. A. 

T A dissentinf minister at Wapi^ng, who afterwards 
tamed to the proftssioo of the law. He ptiMisbed one 
®r two sermons. 


form of a declaration, or at least in an official 
note, signed by yourself. I have no doubt 
that you will adopt one of these two forma. 

“ DE VERGENNES.'* 

“ Count de Vergennes. 

“ Passy, September 3, 1784 

“ Sir, — I have the honour to transmit to 
your excellency, by order of congress, a reso- 
lution of theirs, dated the 11th of May last, 
which is in the following words, viz. 

‘ Resolved, That Dr Franklin be instructed toexpretR 
to the court of France, the constant desire of congress 
to meet their wishes, that these States are about to 
form a general system of commerce, by treaties with 
other nations ; that at this time they cannot foresee 
what claim might be given to those nations by the ex 
planatory propositions of count de Vergennes on the m* 
cond and third articles of our treaty of amity and com 
merce with his most Christian majesty, but that he may 
be assured it will be our constant care to place no peo 
pie on more advantageous ground than the subjects of 
his majesty ’ 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ B. Vaughan. 

‘ Passv, Sept. 7, 1784. 

“ My dear Friend, — This will be delivered 
to you by count Mirabeau ; son of the marquis 
of that name, author of V Ami des Hotnmes. 
This gentleman is esteemed here, and I re- 
commend him to your civilities and councils, 
particularly with respect to the printing of a 
piece he has written on the subject of heredi- 
tary nobility, on occasion of the order of Cin- 
cinnati, lately attempted to be established in 
America, which cannot be printed here. I 
find that some of the best judges think it ex- 
tremely well written, with great clearness, 
force, and elegance. If you can recommend 
him to an honest, reasonable bookseller, that 
will undertake it, you will do him service, 
and perhaps some to mankind, who are too 
much bigoted in many countries to that kind 
of imposition. — I had lormerly almost resolved 
to trouble you with no more letters of recom- 
mendation : but I think you will find this 
entleman to possess talents, that may render 
is acquaintance agreeable. 

“ With sincere esteem, I am ever, my dear 
friend, yours most affectionately, 

“ B. FRANKUN.” 


Dr. Franklin to an engraver in Paris. 

''pAMT.Sept 7, 1784. 

** En relisant, monsieur, le prospectus de 
votre estampe, je vois que vous m'attribuez 
toujours en entier le mente d'avoir afiOmnchi 
rAmerique. J’ay cependant eu l*honneur de 
vous dire, dans notre premiere conversation, 
que je ne pouyois y conaentir sans me rendre 
coupable d'injustice envers tant d'bommee 
sages et courageux qui n*ont pas craint de 
baaarder leur fortune et leur vie pour le 
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Bucces de cette entrepriae ; je vous propotai 
done, et je persiste dans la m£me pens^, de 
Bubetituerd mon nom dans Timplication de 
reatampe, ces mots : ‘ le congres represente 
par un senateur habUle d la romaine^ <f*c. /’ 
“ Je ne puis not plus, monsieur, en accepter 
la dedicace : je ne veux point que la France, 
et mon pays me croyent assez presompteux 
pour convenir que je merite des louanges 
aussi excessives ; et vous concevex qu’il me 
sieroit mal d’appuyer de ma recommendation 
le debit d’un ouvrage qui les contiendroit 
D’apres ces considerations je vous prie de 
vouloir bien changer votre explication dans 
un nouveau prospectus, et de dedier votre 
estampe au congrds. J’airhonneur d’ etre, &c. 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


Count de Vergennes to Dr. Franklin. 

“ VER8A.ILLM, September 9, 1784. 

“Sir, — I have received the letter which 
you did me the honour to write me the 3d 
mst You there declare in the name of con- 
gress, that the United States will be careful 
not to treat any other nation, in matters of 
commerce, more advantageously than the 
French nation. This declaration, founded on 
the treaty of the 6th February 1778, has been 
very agreeable to the king ; and you, sir, can 
assure the congress that ^e United States 
shall constantly experience a perfect recipro- 
city in France. DE VERGENNES.^’ 


Count de Mercy Argenteau to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Paris, September, 28, 1784. 

“ Si!^ — With respect to the proposition of 
the United States or America that I forward- 
ed to my court, and concerning arrangements 
of commerce, to be adopted by the respective 
dominions, I have received the order, sir, 
which I have the honour to communicate to 
you, that his majesty the emperor has agreed 
to the said proposition, and that he has di- 
rected the governor-general of the Low Coun- 
tries to adopt measures to put in execution. 

“ When the particulars respecting this mat- 
ter shall be sent to me, I shall instantly com- 
municate them. 

“DE MERCY ARGENTEAU.” 


“ Charles Thompson. 

“ Partt, October 16, 1784 

“ Dear Sir, — It was intended by the com- 
missioners to write a joint letter to oongr^ 
but I am aflraid the opportunity may be miss- 
ed. This may serve to inform you, that pro- 
positions c£ treatii^ have been made by us to 
all the powers of Europe acc<»ding to our in- 
structions, and we are waiting for their an- 
swers. Thereareapprehensionshereofa war 


between the emperor and Holland, but as the 
season is not proper for opening a campaign, 
I hope the winter will give time for meoiators 
to accommodate matters. We have not yet 
heard ^t Mr. Jay has accepted the secreta- 
ryship of foreign affairs. 

“ R FRANKLIN.” 


The same. 

“ Parsy, Nov. H, 1784. 

“ Dear Friend, — I received your kind let^ 
ter of August 13t^ with the papers annexed 
relative to the affair of Longchampe. I hope 
satisfaction will be given to M. Marbois. The 
commissioners have written a joint letter to 
congress. This serves to cover a few papers 
relative to matters with which I was particu- 
larly char^ in the instructions. I shall write 
to you fully by the next opportunity, having 
now only time to add, that I am as ever, yours 
most affectionately. B. FRANKLIN.” 

“P. S. I executed the instructions of Octo- 
ber 29th, 1783, as soon as I knew the com- 
missions for treating with the emperor, &c., 
were issued, which was not till July 1784. — 
The three letters between the emperor’s mi- 
nister and me are what passed on that occa- 
sion. B. F.” 


! “DflVki Hartley. 

Parby, Jan. 3, 1785. 

“ My dear Friend, — I received your kind 
letter of December 1, from Bath. I am glad 
to hear that your good sister is in a fair way 
towards recovery ; my respects and best 
wishes attend her. 

“ I communicated your letter to Mr. Jef- 
ferson, to remind him of his promise to com- 
municate to you the intelligence he might 
receive from America on the subjects you 
mention ; and now having got it back, I shall 
endeavour to answer the omer parts of it 

“What you propose to draw up of your 
opinions on American negociation, may be of 
great use, if laid, as you intend, before ad- 
ministration, in case they serioudy intend to 
enter on it after the meeting of parliament : 
for I know your ideas all tenfto a good under- 
standing between the two countries and their 
common advant^^ ; and in my mind too, all 
selfish projects of partial profit are the effects 
of short-sightedness, Mrsmer producing 
permanent benefits, hx. length the 

causes of discord and Hfe^ra^ences, where- 
in much more is spent than all the temporary 
gains amounted ta 

“ I do not know that any one is yet ap- 
pointed by your court to treat with us. We 
sometime since acquainted your minister with 
our powers and disposition to treat, which he 
communicated to his court, and received for 
answer that his majesty’s ministers were 
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ready to receive any propositions we might 
have to make for the common benefit of both 
countries, but they thought it more for the 
honour of both, that the treaty should not be 
in a third place. We answered, that though 
we did not see much inconvenience in treat- | 
ing here, we would, as soon as we had 
finished some af&irs at present on our hands, i 
wait upon them, if they pleased, in London, j 
We have since heard nothing. I 

“We have no late accounts from America of 
any importance. You know the congress ad- 
journed the beginning of June till the begin- 
ning of November. And since their meeting 
there has been no account of their proceed- 
ings. All the stories in your papers relating 
to their divisions, &c., are fiction, as well as 
those of the people being discontented with 
Congressional Government Mr. Jay writes 
to me, that they were at no time more happy 
or more satisfied with their government, 6lc. 
than at present, nor ever enjoyed more tran- 
quillity or prosperity. In truth, the freedom of 
their ports to all nations has brought in a vast 
plenty of foreign goods, and occasioned a de- 
mand for their produce, the consequence of 
which is the double advantage of buying what 
they consume cheap, and selling what they 
can spare dear. 

“ If we should come to Ix)ndon, I hope it may 
still be with you that we are to do business. 
Our already understanding one another may 
save on many points a good deal of time in dis- 
cussion. But I doubt whether any treaty is in- 
tended on your part, and I fancy we shall not 
press it. It may perhaps be best to give both 
.sides time to inquire, and to feel for the in- 
terests they cannot see. With sincere and 
great esteem, I am ever, rny dear friend, 
yours most affectionately, 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Tke President of Congress. 

“ Pamt, Feb. 8. 1785. 

“ Sir, — I received by the marquis de la 
Fayette the two letters you did me the honour 
of writing on the 11th and 14th of December, 
the one enclosing a letter from congress to 
the king, the other a resolve of congress res- 
pecting the convention for establishing con- 
suls. The letter was immediately delivered, 
and well received. The resolve came too 
late to suspend signing the convention, it 
having been done July last, and a copy sent 
so long since, that we now expected the ratifi- 
cation. As that copy seems to have miscar- 
ried, I now send another. 

* I am not informed what objection has 
arisen in confess to the plan sent me. Mr. 
Jefierson thimcs it may have been to the part 
which restrained the consuls from all concern 
in commerce. The article was omitted, be- 
ing thought unnecessary to be stipulated, 

VoL. L . . . 4 E 


since either p^y would always have the 
power of imposing such restrainta on its own 
officers whenever it should think fit I am 
however of opinion, that this or any other rea- 
sonable article or alteration may be obtained 
at the desire of congress, and established by a 
supplement Permit me to congratulate you, 
sir, on your being called to the high honour 
of presiding in our national councils, and to 
wish you every felicity. 

“ R FRANKLIN.” 


“ John Jay., New York. 

“ Pabby, Feb 8, 1785. 

“ Dear Sir, — I received, by the marquis dc 
la Fayette, your kind letter of the 13th of De- 
I cember. It gave me pleasure on two other 
accounts, as it informed me of the public wel- 
fare, and that of your, I may almost say our, 
dear little family ; for since I had the plea- 
sure of their being with me in the same 
house, I have ever felt a tender affection for 
them, equal I believe to that of most fathers. 
I did hope to have heard by the last packet 
of your naving accepted the secretaryship of 
foreign affairs, but was disappointed. I write 
to you now therefore only as a private friend ; 
yet I may mention respecting public affairs, 
that as far as I can perceive, the good dispo- 
sition of this court towards us continues. 1 
wish I could say as much for the rest of the 
European courts. I think, that their desire of 
being connected with us by treaties is of late 
much abated ; and this I suppose occasioned 
by the pains Britain takes to represent us 
every where as distracted with divisions, 
discontented with our governments, the peo- 
ple unwilling to pay taxes, the congress una- 
ble to collect them, and many desiring the 
restoration of the old government The^g- 
lish papers are full of this stuff, and their 
ministers get it copied into the foreign pa- 
pers. The moving about of the congress from 
place to place, has also a bad effect, in giving 
colour to the reports of their being afraid of 
the people. I hope they will soon settle 
somewhere, and by the ste^iness and wisdom 
of their measures dissipate all those mists of 
misrepresentation raised by the remaining 
malice of ancient enemies, and establish our 
! reputation for national justice and prudence as 
they have done for coura^ and perseverance. 

“ It grieves me that we nave not been able to 
discharge our first year’s payment of interest 
to this court, due the beginning of last month. 
I hope it will be the only fiiilure, and that ef 
fectual measures will be taken to be exactly 
punctual hereafter. The good paymaster^ 
says the proverb, is ford qjf a/nother man^s 
purse. The bad one, if he ever has again oc- 
caskm to borrow, must pay dearly for his 
carelessness and injustice. 

“ You are happy in having got back safe to 
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r >ur country. I should be leas unhappy, if 
could ima^ne the delay of my conge uae- 
Ild to the states, or in the least deme neces- 
earV. But they have many equity capable 
of doing all I have to do here. The new pro- 
posed treaties are the most important things ; 
but two can go through them as well ad three, 
if indeed any are likely to be completed, 
which I begin to doubt, since the new ones 
make little progress, and the old ones which 
wanted only the fiat of congress seem now to 
be rather going backward; I mean those I 
had projected with Denmark and Portugal. 

“ My grandsons are sensible of the honour 
of your remembrance, and present their re- 
spects to you and Mrs. Jay. I add my best 
wishes of health and happiness to you all, 
being with sincere esteem and affection, dear 
sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

»B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To the President of Congress. 

‘ PiLMY, April 12, 1785. 

Sir, — M. de Chaumont, who will have 
the honour of presenting this line to your ex- 
cellency, is a young gentleman of excellent 
character, whose father was one of our most 
early friends in this country, which he manifest- 
ed by crediting us with a thousand barrels of 
gunpowder and other military stores in 1776, 
before we had provided any apparent meansof 
payment. He has, as I understand, some de- 
mands to make on congress, the nature of which 
lam unacquainted with ; but my regard for the 
family makes me wish, that they may obtain a 
speedy consideration, and such favourable is- 
sue as they may appear to merit To this 
end I beg leave to recommend him to your 
countenance and protection. 

“R FRANKLIN.” 

“ Benjamin Vaughan. 

"Pamy, April 21. 1785. 

“ Dear Friend, — I received your kind let- 
ter to the 23d pjwt, by Mr. Perry, with the 
other bottle of Blackrie. I thank you much 
for your care in sending them. I should have 
been glad to be of any use to Mr. Perry ; but 
he had placed his children before I saw him, 
and he staid with me only a few minutes. 

“We see much in parliamentary proce^- 
ings, and in papers and pamphlet^ of the in- 
jury the concessions to Ireland will do to the 
manufacturers of England, while the people 
of England seem to & forgotten, as if quite 
out of the question. If the Irish can manu- 
facture cottons and stuffs j and sUks^ and linens., 
and cutlery^ and toys, and hooks, dzc. &c. dtc., 
so as to sell them cheaper in England than 
the manufactures of England sell them, is not 
Ihis good for the people of England who are 


not manufiicturers ? And will not even the ma- 
nufiicturers themselves share the benefit? 
Since if cottons are cheaper, all the other ma- 
nufacturers who wear cottons will save in that 
article; and so of the rest If books can be 
had much cheaper from Ireland, (which I be- 
lieve, for I bought Blackstone there for 24s. 
when it was sold in England at four guineas) 
is not this an advantage, not to English book- 
sellers indeed, but to English readers, and to 
learning ? And of all the complainants, perhaps 
these l^ksellers are least worthy of consi- 
deration. The catalogue you last sent me 
amazes me by the high prices (said to be the 
lowest) afiixM to eadi article. And one can 
scarce see a new book, without observing the 
excessive artifices made use of to puff up a 
paper of verses into a pamphleh a pamphlet 
mto an octavo, and an octavo into a quarto, 
with scab-boatings, white lines, sparse titles 
of chapters, and exorbitant margins, to such a 
degree, that the selling of paper seems now 
the object, and printing on it only the pretence. 
I enclose the copy of a page in a late comedy. 
Between every two lines there is a white 
space equal to another line. You have a law, 
I think, against butchers blowing of veal to 
make it look fatter ; why not one against book- 
sellers blowing of books to make them look 
Wgger. All this to yourself; you can easily 
guess the reason. 

“My grandson is a little indisposed, but 
sends you two pamphlets, Figaro, and Le 
Roy Voyageur. The first is a play of Beau- 
marchais, which has had a great run here. 
The other a representation of all the supposed 
errors of government in this country, some of 
which are probably exaggerated. It is not 
publicly sold; we shall send some more 
shortly. 

“ Please to remember me very respectfully 
and affectionately to good Dr. Price. I am 
glad that he has printed a translation of the 
Testament, it may do g(^. — I am ever, my 
dear friend, yours most sincerely, 

“B. FRANKUN.” 

[Enclosed in the foregoing letter.] 
SCENE IV. 

Sir John and Wildmore. 

Sir John, 

Whither so fast 1 

Wildmore. 

To the opera. 

Sir John, 

It is not the ? 

Wildmore, 

Yes it is. 
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Sir John, 

Never on a Sunday. 

Wildmore, 

Is this Sunday? 

Sir John, 

Yes, sure. 

WUdmore, 

I remember nothing; I shall soon forget 
my Christian name. 

If this page was printed running on like 
Erasmuses (xlllo^uies, it would not have made 
more than five lines.” 


“Dr. Ingenhmuz, 

“ Pa88Y, April 29, 1785. 

“ I THANK you much for the postscript re- 
specting my disorder, the stone. I have taken 
heretofore, and am now ag^ taking, the 
remedy you mention, which is called mack- 
Tie's Solvent. It is the soap lye, with lime 
water, and I believe it may have some effect 
m diminishing the symptom^ and preventing 
the growth of the stone, which is all 1 expect 
from it It does not hurt my appetite, I sleep 
well, and enjoy my friends in cheerful con- 
versation, as usual. But as I cannot use much 
exercise, I eat more sparingly than formerly, 
and I drink no wine. 

“ I admire that you should be so timid in 
asking leave of your good imperial master, to 
make a journey for visiting a friend. I am 
persuaded you would succ^, and I hope the 
proposition 1 have repeated to you in this letter 
will assist your courage, and enable you to 
ask and obtain. If you come hither soon, you 
may, when present, get your book finished, 
and be ready to proceed with me to America. 
While writmg this, I have received from con- 
gress my leave to return; and I believe I 
shall be ready to embark by the middle of 
July at farthest I shall now be free from 
politics for the rest of my life. Welcome 
again my dear philosophical amusements ! 

“ I see by a full page of your letter, you have 
been possessed with strange ideas of America, 
that there is no iustice to be obtained there, 
no recovery of uebts, projects of insurrection 
to overturn the present government, &c. &c. 
that a Virginia colonel, nephew of the govern- 
or, had cheated a stranger of 100,000 livres, 
and that somebody was imprisoned for only 
speaking of it ; and the like very improbable 
stories ; they are all frctkms or misrepresent- 
ations. If they were truths, all strangers 
would avoid s^ a country, soiA foreign mer- 
chants would as soon carry frieir goods to sell 
in Newgate as America. Think alittle on 
the sums England has soent to preserve a 
monqxdy of me trade of that pe^le, with 


whom they had long been acquaint^ ; and of 
the desire all Europe is now manifesting to 
obtain a share of that trade. Our ports are full 
of their ships, their merchants buying and 
selling in our streets continually, and rim- 
ing with our products. Would this happen 1 
O^ld such commerce be continued witn us, 
if we were such a collection of scoundrels and 
villains as we have been represented to you ? 
And insurrections against our rulers are not 
only unlikely, as the rulers are the choice of 
the people, biit unnecessary ; as if not liked 
they may be changed annually by the new 
elections. I own you have cause, ^eat cause 
to complain of * * *, but you are wrong to 
condemn a whole country by a single sample. 
I have seen many countries, and 1 do not 
know a country in the world in which justice 
is so well admmistered, where protection and 
favour have so little power to impede its 
operations, and where debts are recovered 
with so much facility. If I thought it such a 
country as it has been painted to you, I should 
certainly never return to it. The trutli, I 
believe, is, that more goods have been carried 
thither from all parts of Europe, than the con- 
sumption of the country requires, and it is na- 
tural that some of the adventurers are willing 
to discourage others from following them, lest 
the prices ^ould still be kept down by the ar- 
rival of fresh cargoes ; and it is not unlikely 
that some negligentor unfaithful fketore sent 
thither, may have given such accounts to 
excuse their not making remittances. And 
the English magnify all this, and spread it 
abroad in their papery to dissuade foreigners 
from attempting to interfere with them in 
their commerce with us. 

“Your account of the emperor’s conde- 
scending conversation with you concerning 
me, is pleasing. I respect very much the 
character of that monarch, and think that if 1 
were one of his subjects, he would find me a 
good one. I am glad that his difference with 
your country is Ekely to be accommodated 
without bloodshed. The Courier de I’Europe, 
and some other papers, printed a letter on that 
difierence, which they ascribed to me. Be 
assure^ my friend, that I never wrote it, nor 
was ever presumptuous enough to meddle 
with an affair so much out of my way. Yours, 
&c. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Count de Vergennes, 

“ Pa8w, May 3, 1785. 

“ Sib,— I have the honour to acquaint your 
excellency that 1 have at length obtained, and 
yesterday received, the permission of congress 
to return to America. As my nudady makes 
it impracticable for me to pay my devoirs per- 
sonally at VersaUles, may 1 beg thefrtvoor of 
you, sir, to expren reepectftilly for me to his 
majesty, the sense 1 have of all the ines- 
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timaUe benefits his goodness has conferred on 
nay country ; a sentiment that it will be the 
bttiinesB of the little remainder of life now 
left me, to impress equally on the minds of 
aU my countrymen. My sincere prayers are, 
that God may shower down his blessings on 
the king, the queen, their children, and all 
the roym family to the latest generations ! 

“ Permit me at the same time to offer you 
my thankful acknowledgments for the pro- 
tection and countenance you a^irded me at 
my arrival, and your many favours during my 
residence here, of which I shall retain the 
most mteful remembrance. 

“ My grandson would have had the honour 
of waiting on you with this letter, but he has 
been sometime ill of a fever. 

“ With the greatest esteem and respect, 
and best wishes for the constant prosperity of 
yourself and all your amiable nunilv, I am, 
sir, your excellency’s most obedient, Slc. 

»B. FRANKUN.” 


M. 4e Rayneval to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Verbaillbr, May 8, 1785. 

Sir, — I have learned with the greatest 
concern, that you are soon to leave us. You 
will carry with you the afiections of all 
France, for nobody has been more esteemed 
than you. I shaU call on you at Passy, to de- 
sire you to retain for me a share in your re- 
membrance, and renew to you personally the 
assurances of my most profound attachment. 

“ DE RAYNEVAL.” 


“ John Jay. 

“ Pabby, May 10, 1785. 

“ Dear Sir, — I received your kind letter 
of the 8th March, enclosing the resolution of 
congress, permitting my return to America, 
for which I am very thankful, and am now 
preparing to depart the first good opportuni- 
ty. Next to the pleasure of rejoining my 
own family, will be that of seeing you and 
yours well and happy, and embracing, once 
more, my little friend, whose singular attach- 
ment to me I shall always remember. 

“ I shall be ^ad to render any acceptable 
service to Mr. Randall. I conveyed the bay- 
berry wax to the abbe Cbalut, with your 
compliments, as you desired. He returns his 
with many t^nka Be pleased to make my 
rMpectfiil compliments to Mrs. Jay, and b^ 
lieve me ever, Slc. B. FRANKLIN.” 


Charles Thomptum. 

"PABiY.MaylO. 1785. 

** Dear Sot, — An old gentleman in Switz- 
erland, long the magistracy there, having 
written a ixiok entitle De Gouvemem e nt 


des MoeurSy which is thought to contain 
many matters that may be useful to America, 
desired to know of me how he could convey a 
number of the printed copies, to be distributed 
gratis among the members of congress. 1 ad- 
vised his addressing the package to you by 
way of Amsterdam, where a friend of mine 
would forward it It is accordingly shipt 
there on board the Von Berckell, captain W. 
Campbell. There are good things in the 
work, but his chapter on the liberty of the 
press appears to me to contain more rhetoric 
than reason. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To Jonathan Williams. 

Pabbv, May 19, 1785. 

“ The conversations you mention respect- 
ing America are suitable. Those people 
speak what they wish ; but she was certainly 
never in a more happy situation. They are 
angry with us, and speak all manner of evil 
of us; but we flourish notwithstanding. They 
put me in mind of a violent high church-factor, 
resident in Boston, when I was a boy. He 
had bought upon speculation a Connecticut 
cargo of onions, which he flattered himself he 
might sell again to great profit, but the price 
fell, and they lay upon hand. He was hearti- 
ly vexed with his bargain, especially when he 
observed they began Xo grow in the store he 
had filled with them. He showed them one 
day to a friend. Here they are, says he, and 
they are growing too ! I damn them every 
day ; but I think they are like the presbyte- 
rians — the more I curse them, the more they 
grow. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To George Wheatley. 

“ Pabby, May 19 , 1785 . 

“ Dear old Friend, — I received the very 
good letter you sent me by my grandson, 
together with your resemblance, which is 
placed in my chamber, and gives me great 
pleasure. There is no trade, they say, with- 
out returns, and therefore I am punctual in 
making those you have ordered. 

“ I intended this should have been a long 
epistle, but I am interrupt^, and can only 
add, that I am ever yours most affectionately, 
« B. FRANKLIN.” 


Count de Vergennes to Dr. Franklin. 

Vekbailles, May 22, 1785. 

“ Sm, — I have learnt with much concern of 
your retiring, and of your approaching de- 
parture for America. You cannot doubt but 
that the regrets which you will leave, will 
be proportionate to the consideration you so 
justly enj(^. 

** 1 can assure you, sir, that the esteem the 
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king entertains for you, does not leave you 
<U]y thing to wish, and that his majesty will 
learn with real sati^ction that your fellow- 
citizens have rewarded in a manner worthy 
of you, the important services that you have 
rendered them. 

“ I beg sir, that you will preserve for me a 
share in your remembrance, and never doubt 
the sincerity of the interest I take in your 
happiness. It is founded on the sentiments 
of attachment of which I have assured you, 
and with which, &c. 

“DE VERGENNES.” 


George Wheatley. 

“ Passy, May 23, 1785 

“ Dear old Friend, — I sent 3 ^ou a few 
lines the other day, witJi the medallion, when 
I should have written more, but was prevent- 
ed by the coming in of a havard., who worried 
me till evening. I bore with him, and now 
you are to bear with me : for I shall probar 
bly bavarder in answering your letter. 

“ I am not acquainted with tne saying of 
Alphonsus, which you allude to as a sancti- 
fication of your rigidity in refusing to allow 
me the plea of old age, as an excuse for my 
want of exactness in correspondence. What 
was that saying? You do not it seems feel 
any occasion for such an excuse, though you 
are, as you say, rising 75. But I am rising 
(perhaps more properly falling) 80, and I leave 
the excuse with you till you arrive at that 
age ; perhaps you may then be more sensible 
of its validity, and see fit to use it for your- 
self. 

“ I must agree with you, that the gout is I 
bad, and that the stone is worse. I am hap- 
py in not having them both together, and I 
join in your prayer, that you may live till you 
die without either. But I doubt the author 
of the epitaph you send me was a little mis- 
taken, when he, speaking of the world, says 
that 

he ne’er cared a pin 

What they said or may say of the mortal within. 

“ It is so natural to wish to be well spoken of, 
whether alive or dead, that I imagine he 
could not be quite exempt from that desire ; 
and that at least he wished to be thought a 
wit, or he would not have given himself the 
trouble of writii^ so good an epitaph to leave 
behind him. Was it not as worthy of his 
care that the world should say he was an ho- 
nest and a good man 1 I like better the con- 
cluding sentiment in the old song, called the 
Old marCs Wish^ wherein, after wishing for 
a warm house in a country town, an easy 
horse, some good authors, ingenious and 
cheerful companions, a podding on Sundays, 
with stout ale, and a bottle of Burgi^y, &c. 

in separate stanzas, each ending with 
this burden, 


May I govern my paasiona with absolute away. 

Grow wiser and belter as my strenath wears away, 

Without gout or stone, by a gentle iwoay. 

He adds. 

With a courage undaunted may I Aice my last day ; 

And when I am gone may the better aort say ; 

In the morning when sober, in the evening when mel- 
low. 

He 's gone, and has not leA behind him his fellow. 

For be governed hts passions, dbc. 

“ But what signifies our wishing ? Things 
happen, after all, as they will happen. I 
have sung that wishing song a thousand 
times when I was young, and now find at 
fourscore that the tnree contraries have be- 
fiillen me, being subject to the gout, and the 
stone, and not fcing yet master of all my pas- 
sions. Like the proud girl in my country, 
who wished and resolved not to marry a par- 
son, nor a presbyterian, nor an Irishman, and at 
length found herself married to an Irish pres- 
byterian parson. You see I have some rea- 
son to wish that in a future state, I may not 
only be as well as I was^ but a little better. 
And I hope it : for I too, with your poet, trust 
in God. And when I observe that there is 
great frugality as well as wisdom in his 
works, since he has been evidently smring 
both of labour and materials ; for by the va- 
rious wonderful inventions of propagation, he 
has provided for the continual peopling his 
world with plants and animals, without being 
at the trouble of repeated new creations ; and 
by the natural reauction of compound sub- 
stances to their original elements, capable of 
being employed in new compositions, he has 
prevcntea4he necessity of creating new mat- 
ter ; for that the earth, water, air, and per- 
haps fire, which bein^ compounded from wood, 
do when the wood is dissolved return, and 
again become air, earth, fire, and water; I 
say, that when I see nothing annihilated, and 
not even a drop of water wasted, I cannot 
suspect the annihilation of souls, or believe 
that he will suffer the daily waste of millions 
of minds ready made, that now exist, and put 
himself to the continual trouble of making 
new ones. Thus finding myself to exist in 
the world, I believe I shall in some shape or 
other always exist: and with all the in- 
conveniences human life is liable to, I shall 
not object to a new edition of mine ; hoping 
however that the errata of the last may he 
corrected. 

“ I return your note of children received in 
the foundling hospital at Paris, from 1741 to 
1755 inclusive ; and I have added the years 
succeeding down to 1770. Those since that 
priod, I have not been able to obtain. I 
have noted in the margin the gradual increase, 
viz, from every tenth child so thrown upon 
the public, till it comes to every third ! Fif- 
teen years have passed since the last account, 
and probably it may now amount to one half. 

Is it right to encourage this monstrous de- 
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iiciency of natural affection 1 A surjpfeon I 
niet with here excused the women oi Paris, 
by saying seriously that they covM not give 
suck, * Car* said he, ‘ Us n'ont point de 
tetons* He assured me it was a fact, and 
bade me look at them, and observe how flat 
they were on the breast ; they have nothing 
more there, said he, that I have upon the 
back of my hand. I have since thought that 
there might be some truth in his observation, 
and that possibly, nature, finding they made 
no use or bubbles, has left off giving them 
any. Yet, since Rousseau pleaded with ad- 
mirable eloquence for the rights of children to 
their mother's milk, the mcde has changed a 
little ; and some ladies of quality now suckle 
their infants and find milk enough. May the 
mode descend to the lower ranlrs, till it be- 
comes no longer the custom to pack their in- 
fants away as soon as born, to the enfans 
trouvesy with the careless observation, that 
the king is better able to maintain them. I 
am credibly informed that nine tenths of them 
die there pretty soon, which is said to be 
a great relief to the institution, whose funds 
would not otherwise be sufficient to bring up 
the remainder. Except the few persons of 
quality above-mentioned, and the multitude 
who send to the hospital, the practice is to 
hire nurses, in the country, to carry out the 
children, and take care of them. Here is an 
office for examining the health of nurses, and 
giving them licenses. They come to town on 
certain days of the week in companies to re- 
ceive the children, and we often meet trains 
of them on the road returning to !he neigh- 
bouring villages, with each a child in arms. 
But those who are good enough to try this 
way of raising their children, are often not 
able to pay the expense, so that the prisons 
of Paris are crowded with wretched fathers 
and mothers confined pour mow de nourrice^ 
though it is laudably a favourite charity to 
pay for them, and set such prisoners at liber- 
ty. 1 wish success to the new project of as- 
sisting the poor to keep their children at 
home, because I think there is no nurse like 
a mother, (or not many) and that if parents 
did not immediately send their infants out of 
their sight, they would in a few days begin 
to love mem, and thence be spurred to greater 
industry for their maintenance. This is a 
subject you understand better than I, and 
therefore, having perhaps said too much, I 
drop it I only and to the notes a remark 
from the History of the Academy of Sciences, 
much in favour of the foundling institution. 

“ Tlie Philadelphia bank goes on, as I hew, 
very well. What youtsall the Cincinnati in- 
stitution, is no institution of our government, 
but a private convention among the officers 
of our late army, and so universally disliked 
by the people, that it is supposed it will be 
dropped, it was considered as an attempt to 


establish something like an hereditary rank or 
nobility, I hold with you that it was wrong; 
may 1 add, that all descending honours are 
wrong and absurd ; that the honours of vir- 
tuous actions appertain only to him that per- 
forms them, and is in its nature incommuni- 
cable. If it were communicable by descent, 
it must also be divisible among the descend- 
ants; and the more ancient the family, the 
less would be found existing in any one 
branch of it; to say nothing of the greater 
chance of unlucky interruptions. 

“ Our constitution seems not to be well un- 
derstood with you. If the congress were a 
permanent body, there would be more reason 
in being jealous of giving it powers. But its 
members are chosen annually, cannot be cho- 
sen more than three years successively, nor 
more than three years in seven ; and any of 
them may be recalled at any time, whenever 
their constituents shall be dissatisfied with 
their conduct They are of the people, and 
return again to mix with the people, having 
no more durable pre-eminence than the dif 
ferent grains of sand in an hour glass. Such 
an assembly cannot easily become dangerous 
to liberty. They are the servants of the peo- 
ple, sent together to do the people’s business, 
and promote the public welfare ; their powers 
must be sufficient or their duties cannot be 
performed. They have no profitable appoint- 
ments, but a mere payment of daily wages, 
such as are scarcely equivalent to their ex- 
penses; so that having no chance for great 
places and enormous salaries or pensions, as 
in some countries, there is no canvassing or 
bribing for elections. I wish Old Eng&nd 
were as happy in its government, but I do not 
see it. Your people, however, think their 
constitution the best in the world, and affect to 
despise ours. It is comfortable to have a good 
opinion of one-self, and of every thing that be- 
longs to us ; to think one’s own religion, king, 
and wife, the best of all possible wives, kings, 
or religions. I remember three Greenlanders, 
who had travelled two years in Europe, under 
the care of some Moravian missionaries, and 
had visited Germany, Denmark, Holland, and 
England ; when I asked them at Philadelphia 
(where they were in their way home) whe- 
ther, now they had seen how much more com- 
modiously the white people lived by the help 
of the arts, they would not choose to remain 
among us 1 their answer was, that they were 
pleas^ with having had an opportunity of 
seeing so many fine things, but they chose to 
LIVE in their own country. Which country, 
by the way, consisted of rock only ; for the 
Moravians were obliged to carry earth in 
their ship fit>m New York, for the purpose of 
making a cabba^mden. 

**By Mr. Doflor^s saying that my double 
spectacles can only serve particular eyes, I 
doubt he has not b^ rightly informed of their 
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construction. I imigine it will be found pretty ; 
generally true, that the same convexity of 
glass through which a man sees clearest and 
best at the distance proper for reading, is not 
the best for greater distances. I therefore 
had formerly two pair of spectacles, which 1 1 


shifted occasionally, as in travelling T some- 
times read and often wanted to regard the 
prospects. Finding this change troublesome, 
and not always sufficiently ready, I had the 
glasses cut, and half of each kind associated 
in the same circle, thus. 



By this means, as I wear ray spectacles con- 
stantly, I have only to move my eyes up or 
down as I want to see distinctly far or near, 
the proper glasses being always ready. This 
I find more particularly convenient since ray 
being in France, the glasses that serve me 
best at table to see what I eat, not being the 
best to see tlie faces of those on the other side 
of the table who speak to me ; and when one’s 
ears are not well accustom^ to the sounds 
of a language, a sight of the movements in 
the features of him that speaks helps to ex- 
plain ; so that I understand French better by 
the help of my spectacles. 

My intend^ translator of your piece, the 
only one I know who understands the sub- 
ject as well as the two languages, (which a 
translator ought to do, or he cannot make so 
good a translation,) is at present occupied in 
an affair that prevents his undertaking it ; 
but that will soon be over. I thank you for ; 
the notes. I should be glad to have another 
of the printed pamphlets. 

“We shall always be ready to take your 
children if you send them to us. I only won- 
der, that since London draws to itself and con- 
sumes such numbers of your country people, 
the country should not, to supply their places, 
want and willingly receive the children you 
have to dispose of. That circumstance, to- 
gether with the multitude who voluntarily 
part with their freedom as men, to serve for 
a time as lacqueys, or for life as soldiers, in 
consideration of small wages, seems to me 
proof, that your island is over-peopled. And 
yet it is afraid of emigrations ! 

“R FRANKLIN.” 


“ Thomas Barclay, 

“PAWr.Junc 19,1785. 

“ Sir, — W ith respect to my continuing to 
£2500 sterling as my salary, of 
which you desire some explanation, I send | 


you in support of that charge the resolution 
of congress, which is in these words. 

“ In congroM, Oct. 5, 1779. Resolved that each of the 
minicterB ^enipotentiary be allowed at the rate of two 
thoutand five hundred pounds aterling per annum, and 
each of the secretaries, at the rate of one thousand pounds 
sterling per annum, in full for their services and ex- 
penses respectively. That the salary of each of the said 
officers be computed fVom the time of his leaving his 

E tace of abode to enter on the duties of his office, and 
a continued three months after notice of his recali.’* 

“ The several bills I afterwards received 
drawn on the congress banker, Mr. Grand, 
for my salary, were all calculated on that sum 
as my salary ; and neither the banker nor my- 
self has received notice of any change res- 
pecting me. He has accordingly, since the 
drawing ceased, continued to pay me at the 
same rate. I have indeed heard that a reso- 
lution was passed last year, that the salaries 
of plenipotentiaries should be no more than 
j£2000 sterling per annum. But the reso- 
lution I suppose can relate only to such ple- 
nipotentiaries as should be afterwards appoint- 
ed ; for I cannot conceive that the congress, 
after promising a minister £2500 a year, 
and when he has thereby been encouraged to 
engage in tc way of living for their honour, 
which only that salary can support, would 
think it just to diminish it a fifth, and leave 
him under the difficulty of reducing his ex- 
penses proportionabJy ; a thing scarce practi- 
cable ; the necessity of which he might have 
avoid^, if he had not confided in their origi- 
nal OTomise. 

“But the article of salary, with all the rest 
of my accounts, will be submitted to the judg- 
ment of congress, together with some other 
considerable articles I have not charged, but 
on which I shall expect from their equi^ 
some consideration ; and for want of knowing 
precisely the intention of congress, wbat ex- 
nses mould be deemed public, which should 
defirayed me, their banker has my or- 
der, as soon as the pleasure of congress shall 
be made known to nim, to rectify the eniMv 
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by transferring the amount to my private ac- 
count, and discharging by so much that of 
the public. R FRANKUN.” 


“To * * *. 

“ Pamy, June 20, 1785. 

“ Dfijia Sir, — I have just received the only 
letter from you that has given me pain, it 
informs me of your intention to attempt pass- 
ing to England in the car of a balloon. In 
the present imperfect state of that invention, 
I think it much too soon to hazard a voyage of 
that distance. It is said here by some of 
those who have had experience, that as yet 
they have not found means to keep up a bal- 
loon more than two hours ; for that by now 
and then losing air to prevent rising too high 
and bursting ; and now and then discharging 
ballast to avoid descending too low; these 
means of regulation are exhausted. Besides 
this, all the circumstances of danger by dis- 
appointment, in the operation of Soupape's^ 
&c. di-c. seem not to be yet well known, and 
therefore not easily provided against. For 
on Wednesday last M. Pilatre de Rosier, who 
had studied the subject as much as any man, 
lost his support in the air by the bursting of 
his balloon, or by some other means we are yet 
unacquainted with, and fell with his com- 
panion from the height of one thousand toises 
on the rocky coast, and was found dashed to 
pieces. You having lived a good life do not 
fear death. But pardon the anxious freedom 
of a friend, if he tells you the continuance 
of your life being of importance to your family 
and your country, though you might laudably 
hazard it for their good, you have no right to 
risk it for a fancy. I pray God this may 
reach you in time, and have some effect to- 
wards changing your design : — being ever, my 
dear friend, yours affectionately, 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


Baron Maseres. 

** Pabsy, June 26, 1785. 

Sir, — I have just received your friendly 
letter of the 20th instant I agree with you 
perfectly in the opinion, that though the con- 
test has been hurtful to both our countries, 
yet the event, a separation, is better even 
for yours than success. The reducing and 
keeping us in subjection by an armed force, 
would have cost you more than the dominion 
could be worth, and our slavery would have 
brought on yours. The ancient system of 
the British empire was a happy one, by which 
the colonies were allowed to govern and tax 
themselves. Had it been wisely continued, 
it is hard to imagine the degree of power and 
importance in the world that empire might 
hav^Jtrrived at All the means of growing 


greatness, extent of territory, agriculture, 
commerce, arts, population, were within its 
own limit^ and therefore at its command. I 
used to consider that system as a large and 
beautiful porcelain vase ; I lamented the mea- 
sures that I saw likely to break it, and strove 
to prevent them ; because once broken I saw 
no probability of its being ever repaired. My 
endeavours did not succeed : we are broken, 
and the parts must now do as well as they can 
for themsel ves. W e may still do well, though 
separated. I have great hopes of our side, 
and good wishes for yours. The anarchy and 
confusion you mention, as supposed to prevail 
among us, exist only in your newspapers. I 
have authentic accounts, which assure me that 
no people were ever better governed, or more 
content with their respective constitutions 
and governments than the present thirteen 
states of America. A little reflection may 
convince any reasonable man, that a govern- 
ment wherein the administrators are chosen 
annually, by the free voice of the governed, 
and may al^ be recalled at any time if their 
conduct displeases their constituents, cannot 
be a tyrannical one, as your loyalists represent 
it ; who at the same time, inconsistently de- 
sire to return and live under it. And among 
an intelligent enlightened people as nnrs is, 
there must alw^s be too numerous and too 
strong a party for supporting good govern- 
ment and the laws, to suffer what is called 
anarchy. This better account of our situation 
must be pleasing to your humanity, and there- 
fore I give it you. 

** But we differ a little in our sentiments re- 
specting the loyalists (as they call themselves) 
and the conduct of America towards them, 
which you think ‘ seems actuated by a spirit 
of revenge ; and tliat it would have been more 
agreeable to policy as well as justice to have 
restored their estates, upon their taking the 
oaths of allowance to the new governments.* 
That there Siould still be some resentment 
against them in the breasts of those who have 
had their houses, farms, and towns so lately 
destroyed, and relations scalped under the 
conduct of these royalists, is not wonderful ; 
though I believe the opposition given by many 
to their re-establishment among us is owing 
to a Arm persuasion, that there could be no 
reliance on their oaths ; and that the effect of 
receiving those people again, would be an 
introduction of that very anarchy and confu- 
sion they falsely reproach us with. Even the 
example you propose of the English common- 
wealth’s restoring the estates of the royalists 
after their being subdued, seems rather to 
countenance and encourage our acting diflTer- 
ently, as probably if the power, which always 
accompanies property, had not been restor^ 
to the royalists ; if their estates had remained 
confiscated, and their persons had been banish- 
ed, they could not have so much contributed 
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to the restoration of kingly power, and the 
new government of the republic might have 
been more durable. The majority ^ exam- 
ples in your history are on the other side of 
the question. All the estates in England and 
south of ScoQand, and most of those possess- 
ed by the descendants of the English in Ire- 
land, are held from ancient confiscations 
made of the estates of Caledonians, and Bri- 
tons, theori^nal possessors in your island, or 
the native Irish, in the last centuiy only. 
It is but a few months since, that your parlia- 
ment has, in a few instances, ^ven up confis- 
cations incurred by a rebefiion suppressed 
forty years ago. The war a^inst us was 
begun by a general act of parliament declar- 
ing all our estates confiscated, and probably 
one great motive to the loyalty of the royal- 
ists was the hope of sharing in these confis- 
cations. They have playS a deep game, 
staking their estates a^inst ours; and they 
have been unsuccessful. But it is a surer 
game, since they had promises to rely on from 
your government of indemnification in case 
of loss ; and I see your parliament is about to 
fulfil those promises. To this I have no ob- 
jection, because though still our enemies, they 
are men ; they are in necessity ; and I thint 
even an hired assassin has a right to his pay 
from his employer : it seems too more reason- 
able that the expense of paying these should 
fall upon the government who encouraged the 
mischief done, rather than upon us who suf- 
fered it; the confiscated estates making 
amends but for a small part of that mischief: 
it is not therefore clear that our retaining 
them is chargeable with injustice. I have 
hinted above, that the name hyalisu was im- 
properly assumed by these people. Royalists 
they may perhaps be called. But the true 
loyalists were the people of America against 
wnom they acted. No people were ever 
known more truly loyal, and universally so, 
to their sovereigns : the protestant succession 
in the house ofHanover was their idol. Not 
a Jacobite was to be found fiom one end of the 
colonies to the other. They were aflfectionate 
to the people of England, zealous and forward 
to assist in her wars, by voluntarily contribu- 
tions of men and money, even beyond their 
proportion. The king and parliament had 
frequently acknowledged this by public mes- 
sages, resolutions, and reimbursements. But 
they were equally fond of what they esteemed 
their rights, and if they resisted when those 
were attacked, it was a resistance in favour 
of a British constitution, which every Elng- 
lishman might share in enjoying *who should 
come to live among them : it was resisting 
arbitrary impositions that were contrary to 
common right and to their fundamental con- 
stitutions, and to constant ancient usage. It 
was inde^ a resistance in favour of the liber- 
ties of England, which might have been en- 
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dangered by success in the attempt against 
ours ; and therefore a great man in your par- 
liament did not scruple to declare, he 
that America had resisted. I, for the same 
reason, may add this very resistance to the 
other instances of their loyalty. I have al- 
ready said that I think it just you f h o ^>ld re- 
ward those Americans who joined your troops 
in the war against their own country : but if 
ever honesty could be inconsistent with policy, 
it is so in this instance. 

“ R FRANKLIN.” 


“ Damd Hartley, 

“ PAwr, July 5, 1785. 

“ I CANNOT quit the coasts of Europe with- 
out taking leave of my ever dear friend Mr. 
Hartley. We were long follow-labourers in 
the best of all works, the work of peace. I 
leave you still in the field, but having finish- 
my day’s task, I am ^ing home logo to bed. 
Wish me a good night’s rest, as I do you a 
pleasant evening. Adieu! and believe me 
ever, yours most affoctionately. 

“B. FRANKLIN.’* 

In his 80 th year. 


“ Granville Sharp, 

“Pab 8Y. July 5,1785. 

**Dbae Sir, — I received the books you 
were so kind as to send me by Mr. Drown. 
Please to accept my hearty thanks. Your 
writings, which always have some public 
good for their object, I always read witli plea- 
sure. I am perfectly of your opinion with 
respect to the salutary law of gavelkind, 
and hope it may in time be established 
throughout America. In six of the states al- 
ready the lands of tlie intestates are divided 
equally among the children if all girls ; but 
there is a double share given to the eldest 
son, for which I see no more reason than in 
giving such share to the eldest daughter; 
and think there should be no distinction. 
Since my being last in France, I have seen 
several of our eldest sons, spending idly their 
fortunes by residing in Europe, and neg- 
lecting their own country ; these are fhim th^e 
southern states. The northern young men 
stay at home, and are industrious useml citi- 
zens ; the more equal division of their fathers* 
fortunes not enabling them to ramble and 
roend their shares al^oad, which is so much 
the better for their country. 

« I like your piece on the election of bishops. 
There is a fact in Hollingshead’s Chronicle, 
the latter part relating to Scotland, which 
shows, if my memory does not deceive me, 
that the first bishop in that county was elect- 
ed by the clergy : I mentioned it some time 
past in a letter to two young men, who ask- 
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ed my advice about obtaining* ordination, 
which h^ been denied them by the bishops 
in England, unless they would take the oath 
of allegiance to the king ; and I said, I ima- 
gine that unless a bishop is soon sent over, 
with a power to consecrate others, so that 
we may have no future occasion of applying 
to England for ordination, we may think it 
right, after reading your piece, to elect also. 

“The liturgy you mention, was an abridg- 
ment of that made by a noble lord of my ac- 
quaintance, who requested me to assist him 
by taking the rest of the book, viz. the cate- 
chism and the reading and singing psalms. 
These 1 abridged by retaining of the cate- 
chism, only the two questions, What is your 
duty to God? What is your duty to your 
neighbour ? with answers. The psalms were 
much contracted bv leaving out the repeti- 
tions (of which 1 mund more than I could 
have imagined) and the imprecations, which 
appeared not to suit well the Christian doc- 
trine of forgiveness of injuries, and doing good 
to enemies. The book was printed for Wil- 
kie, m St. Paul’s church yard, but never 
much noticed. Some were given away, very 
few sold, and I suppose tlie bulk became 
waste paper. In the prayers so much was 
retrenched, that approbation could hardly be 
expected ; but I think with you, a moderate 
abridgment might not only he useful, but ge- 
nerally acceptable. 

“ I am now on the point of departing for 
America, where I shall be glad occasionally 
to hear from you, and of your welfare ; — be- 
ing with sincere and great esteem, dear sir, 
your most obedient and most humble servant, 
“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


M. de Castries to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Versailles, July 10, 1785. 

“ Sir, — I was not apprized till witliin a few 
hours of the arrangements which you have 
made for your departure. Had I been inform- 
ed of it sooner, I should have proposed to the 
king to order a frigate to convey you to your 
own country, in a manner suitably to the 
known importance of the services you have 
been engaged in ; to the esteem you have ac- 
quired in France, and the particular esteem 
his majesty entertains for you. 

“ I pray you, sir, to accept my regrets, and 
a renewed assurance of the most entire consi- 
deration with which I have the honour, &c. 

“DE CASTRIES.” 


“ John Jay, Minister qf Foreign Affairs. 

*‘PHiLADKLrHU,8ept. 19,1785. 

“ Sir, — I have the honour to acquaint you, 
that I left Paris the 12th of July, and agree- 
able to the permissioD of congress am return- 


ed to my country. Mr. Jefferson had reco- 
vered his health, and was much esteemed 
and respected there. Our joint letters have 
already informed you of our late proceedings, 
to which I have nothing to add, except t&t 
the last act 1 did as minister plenipotentia^ 
for making treaties, was to sign with him 
two days before I came away 3ie treaty of 
friendship and commerce that had been 
agreed on with Prussia, and which was to be 
carried to the Hague by Mr. Short, there to 
be signed by baron Thulemeyer on the part 
of the king, who without the least hesitation 
had approved and conceded to the new hu- 
mane articles proposed by congress,* which 
articles are considered as doing that body 
great honour. Mr. Short was also to go to 
London with the treaty for the signature of 
Mr. Adams, who I learnt (when at Southamp- 
ton) is well received at the British court. — 
The captain Lamb, who in a letter of yours 
to Mr. Adams, was said to be coming to us 
with instructions respecting Morocco, had 
not appeared, nor had we heard any thing of 
him ; so nothing has been done by us in that 
treaty. I left the court of Prance in the same 
friendly disposition towards the United States 
that we have all along experienced, though 
concerned to find our credit is not better sup- 
ported in the payment of the interest money 
due on our loans, which in case of another 
war must be, they think, extremely prejudi- 
cial to us, and indeed may contribute to draw 
on a war the sooner, by affording our enemies 
the encouraging confidence, that a people who 
take 80 little care to pay will not again find it 
easy to borrow. 1 received from the king at 
my departure the present of his picture set 
round with diamonds, usually given to minis- 
ters plenipotentiary who have signed any trea- 
ties with that court, and it is at the disposi- 
tion of congress, to whom be pleased to pre- 
sent my dutiful respects. — I am, sir, with 
great esteem, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, B. FRANKLIN.” 


“Genera/ Washington. 

“ Philadelphia, Sept. 20, 1785 
“ Dear Sir,— I am just arrived from a coun- 
try where the reputation of general Washing- 
ton runs very high, and where every b^y 
wishes to see him in person ; but being told 
that it is not likely he will favour them with 
a visit, they hope at least for a sight of his 
perfect resemblance, by means of their prin- 
cipal statuary, Mr. Houdon, whom Mr. Jef- 
ferson andjnyself agreed with to come over 
for the purpose of taking a bust, in order to 
make the intended statue for the state of Vir- 
ginia. He is here, but the materials and in- 
struments he sent down the Seine fix>m Pftris 
not being arrived at Havre when we sail^, 
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he was obliged to leave them, and is now bu- 
sied in sup^ying himself here. As soon u 
that is done, he proposes to wait on you in 
Virginia, as he understands there is no pros- 
pect of your coming hither, which would in- 
deed make me very happy ; as it would give 
me the opportunity or congratulating with 
you personally on the final success of your 
long and painfiil labours in the service of our 
country, which have laid us all under eternal 
obligations. 

“ With the greatest and most sincere es- 
teem and respect, I am, dear sir, your most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

« R FRANKLIN.” 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Jay. 

“ PHILA.DELPH1A, Sept. 21, 1785. 

“ Dear Friends, — I received your very 
kind letter of the 16th, congratulatmg me on 
my safe arrival with my grandsons ; an event 
that indeed makes me very happy, being 
what I have long ardently wished ; and con- 
sidering the growing infirmities of age, be- 
gan almost to despair of. I am now in the 
bosom of my family, and find four new little 
prattlers, who cling about the knees of their 
grandp^a, and aSbrd me great pleasure. 
The affectionate welcome I met with from 
my fellow* citizens, is far beyond my expect- 
ation ; I bore my voyage very well, and find 
myself rather better for it, so that I have 
every possible reason to be satisfied with my 
having undertaken and performed it When 
I was at Passy, I could not bear a wheel car- 
riage ; and being discouraged in my project 
of descending the Seine in a boat, by the dif- 
ficulties and tediousness of its navigation in 
so dry a season, I accepted the offer of one of 
the king’s litters, carried by large mules, 
which brought me well, though in walking 
slowly, to Havre. Thence I went over in a 
packet-boat to Southampton, where I staid 
four days, till the ship came for me to Spit- , 
head. Several of my London friends came j 
there to see me, particularly the good bishop 
of St Asaph and family, who staid with me to 
the last. In short, I am now so well, as to 
think it possible that I may once more have 
the pleasure of seeing you both perhaps at 
New York, with my dear young friends (who 
I hope may not have quite forgotten me) for 
I imagine that on a sandy road between Bur- 
lington and Amboy I could bear an easy 
coach, and the rest is water. 

“ I rejoice to hear that you continue well, 
being with true and great esteem and aflfec- 
tion, your most obedient servant, 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 

Dr. Franklin. 

“ Movirr Ybrhoii. Sept. 96, 1785, 

** Dear Sib, — I had just written, and was 


about to put into the hands of Mr. Taylor, 
(a gentleman in the department of the secre- 
tary for foreign afiftdrs,) the enclosed letter, 
when I had the honour to receive your favour 
of the 20th instant 

I have a grateful sense of the partiality of 
the French nation towards me. And I feel 
very sensibly for the indulgent expression of 
your letter, which does me great honour. 

**When it suits Mr. Houdon to come hi- 
ther, I will accommodate him in the best 
manner I am able, and shall endeavour to 
render his stay as agreeable as I can. 

“ It would give me infinite pleasure to see 
you. At this place I dare not look for it, al- 
though to entertain you under my own roof 
wouM be doubly gratifying. When, or whe- 
ther ever, I shall nave the satisfaction of see- 
ing you at Philadelphia, is uncertain, as re- 
tirement from the walks of public life has not 
been so productive of that leisure and ease, 
as might have been expected. 

“ With very great esteem and respect, I 
am, dear sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, G. WASHINGTON.” 

David Hartley. 

“ Philadelphia, Oct. 27, 1785. 

“ Dear Sir, — I received at Havre de Grace 
six copies of your print, which I have brought 
with me hither. I shall frame and keep one 
of them in my best room. I shall send one to 
Mr. Jay, and give the others among some 
friends, who esteem and respect you as we do. 

“Your newspapers are filled with accounts 
of distresses and miseries that these states are 
plunged into since a separation from Britain. 
You may believe me, when I tell you tliere 
is no truth in those accounts. I find all pro- 
perty in lands and houses augmented vakly 
in value ; that of houses and towns at least 
fourfold. The crops have been plentiful, and 
yet the produce sells high, to the great profit 
of the farmer. At the same time all imported 
goods sell at low rates, some cheaper than the 
first cost. Working people have plenty of 
employ and high pay for tneir labour. These 
appear to me as certain signs of public pros- 
perity. Some traders indeed complain that 
trade is dead ; but this pretended evil is not 
an affect of inability in the people to buy, pay 
for, and consume the usual articles of com- 
merce, as fer as they have occasion for them ; 
it is owing merely to there being too many 
traders who have crowded hither from all 
parts of Europe, with more goods than the 
natural demand of the country requires. And 
what in Europe is called the debt of America, ' 
is chiefly the debt of these adventurers and 
supercargo^ to their principals, with which 
the settle inhabitants^ America, who never 
paid better, for what they want to buy, have 
nothing to do. As to the contentment of the 
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inhabitants with the change of government, 
methinks a stronger pr^ cannot be desired, 
than what they have given in my reception. 
Yoa know the part I in that chanj^, and 
you Bee in the papers the addresses nom all 
ranks with which your friend was welcomed 
home, and the sentiments they contain con- 
firmed yesterday in the choice of him for 
President, by the council and new assembly, 
which was unanimous, a single voice m 
seventy-seven excepted. 

** I remembered you used to wish for news- 
papers from America. Herewith I send a 
few, and you shall be regularly supplied, if 
you can put me in a way of sending them, so 
as that you may not be obliged to pay postage. 
— With unchangeable esteem and respect I 
am, my dear friend, yours mostafiTectionately. 

“B. PRANKUN.” 


“ Mathon de la Cour. 

“ Philauelphia. Nov. 18, 1785. 

“ Sir, — I received duly the letter you did 
me the honour of writing to me the 25th of 
June past, together with the collection you 
have made comptea dea rendua de voa con- 
Iroleura generaux ; and your Diacours aur lea 
moyena d'encourager le patriotiame dana lea 
monarchies. The first is a valuable work, 
as containing a great deal of useful informa- 
tion ; but the second I am particularly charm- 
ed with, the sentiments being delightfully just, 
and expressed with such force and clearness, 
that I am persuaded the pamphlet, though 
small, must have a great effect on the minds 
of both princes and people, and thence be pro- 
ductive of much good to mankind. Be pleased 
to accept my hearty thanks for both. 

“ It IS right to be sowing good seed when- 
ever we have an opportunity, since some of it 
may be productive. An instance of this you 
should be acquainted with, as it may afibrd you 
pleasure. The reading of Fortune Ricard’s 
Testament, has put it into the head and heart 
of a citizen to leave two thousand pounds ster- 
ling to two American cities, who are to lend 
it in small sums at five per cent, to young be- 
ginners in business ; and the accumulation, af- 
ter an hundred years, to be laid out in public 
works of benefit to those citiea 

“ With great esteem, I have the honour 
be, sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, R FRANKLIN.” 


“ Dr, Bancroft^ F. R. S. 

Philaoblpru, Nov. 86, 1785. | 

“ Dear Sir, — received your kind letter of: 
September 5, informing me of the intention 
Mr. Dilly has of printing a new editicm of my 
writings, and of his desire that I would famish 
him with such additions as 1 may think pro- 
per. At present all my papers and manu- 
scripts are so miirt with other things, by the 


' confiisions occasioned in sudden and various 
removals, during the late troubles, that 1 can 
hardly any thing. But Having nearly 
finished an addition to my house, wmch will 
afibrd me room to put all in o^er, I hope 
soon to be able to comply with such a request ; 
but I hope Mr. Dilly will have a good under- 
standing in the affiiir with Henry Johnson, 
who, having risked the former impressions, 
may suppose they thereby acquired some 
rignt in the copy. As to the Life proposed 
to be written, if it be by the same hand who 
furnished a sketch to Dr. Lettesom, which 
he sent me, I am afraid it will be found too 
full of errors for either you or me to correct : 
and having been persuaded by my friend?, 
Messrs. Vaughan and Monsieur Le Veillard, 
Mr. James of this place, and some others, 
that such a Life, written by myself, may be 
useful to the rising generation, 1 have made 
some progress in it, and hope to finish it this 
winter : so I cannot but wish that project of 
Mr. Dilly^s biographer may be laid aside. I 
am nevertheless thankful to you for your 
friendly offer of correcting it 

“ As to public affairs, it is long since I gave 
over all expectations of a commiercial treaty 
between us and Britain ; and I think we can 
do as well, or better without one than she can. 
Our harvests are plenty, our produce fetche.s 
a high price in hard money, and there is in 
every part of our country, incontestible marks 
of public felicity. We discover, indeed, some 
errors in our general and particular constitu- 
tions ; which it is no wonder they should have, 
the time in which they were formed being 
considered. But these we shall soon mend. 
The little disorders you have heard of in some 
of the states, raised by a few wrong heads, 
are subsiding, and will probably soon be ex- 
tinguished. 

“ My best wishes, and those of ray family 
attend you. We shall be happy to see you 
here, when it suits you to visit us : being with 
sincere and great esteem, my dear friend, 
yours most affectionately, 

“ B. PRANKUN.” 


“ To the bishop of St. Asaph. 

“ PniLADBLPBiA, Feb. 24, 178f. 

“Dear Friend, — I received lately your 
kind letter of November 27. My reception 
here, was, as you have heard, ver^ honour- 
able indeed ; but Ilvas betnwed by and by 
some remains of ambition, from which I had 
imagined myself free, to accept of the chair of 
government for the state of Pennsylvania, 
when the proper thing for me vms repose and 
a private life. I hope however to be able to 
bear the fatigue for one year, and then to re- 
tire. 

“I have much regretted our having so 
little opportunity for coaversatioo when we 
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last met* Vou could have given me informa- 
tions and counsels that 1 wanted, but we 
were scarce a minute together without being 
broken in upon. I am to thank you however 
for the pleasure I had after our parting, in 
reading the new book you gave me^ which 
I think generally well written and likely to 
do good : though the reading time of most 
people is of late so taken up with newspapers, 
and little periodical pamphlets, that few now- 
a-days venture to attempt reading a quarto 
volume. I have admired to see that in the 
last century, a folio, Burton on Melancholy^ 
went through six editions in about forty 
years. W e have, I believe, more readers now, 
but not of such large books. 

“ You seem desirous of knowing what pro- 
gress we make here in improving our govern- 
ments. We are, T think, in the right road of 
improvement, for we are making experiments. 
I do not oppose all that seem wrong, for the 
multitude are more effectually set right by ex- 
perience, than kept from going wrong by rea- 
soning with them. And I think we are daily 
more and more enlightened ; so that I have no 
doubt of our obtaining in a few years as much 
public felicity as good government is capable 
of affording. Your newspapers are filled with 
fictitious accounts of anarchy, confusion, dis- 
tresses, and miseries we are supposed to be 
involved in, as consequences of the revolu- 
tion; and the few remaining friends of the 
old government among us, take pains to mag- 
nify every little inconvenience a change in 
the course of commerce may have occasioned. 
To obviate the complaints they endeavour to 
excite, was written the enclosed little piece, 
from which you may form a truer idea of our 
situation, than your own public prints would 
give you. And I can assure you, that the 
great body of our nation find themselves hap- 
py in the change, and have not the smallest 
inclination to return to the domination of Bri- 
tain. There could not be a stronger proof of 
the general approbation of the measures that 
promoted the change, and of the change itself, 
than has been given by the assembly and 
council of this state, in the nearly unanimous 
choice for their governor, of one who had 
been so much concerned in those measures ; 
the assembly being themselves the unbribed 
choice of the people, and therefore may be 
truly supposed of the same sentiments. I 
say nearly unanimous, because' of between 
seventy and eighty votes, there were only my 
own a^ one other in the negative. 

“As to my domestic circumstances, of 
which you kindly desire to hear something, 
they are at present as happy as I could wim 
them. I am surrounded by my od^ring, a 
dutiful and aff^tionate daughter in my 

^At.Southampcon, prevtoiui to Dr. Franklin’t emlNirk- 
iof for the United Sutei 
f Paley'i Moral Philoaopby. 


house, with six grandchildren, the eldest of 
which you have seen, who is now at college 
in the next street, finishing the learned part 
of his education ; the others promising teth 
for parts and good dispositions. What their 
conduct may be when they grow up and en- 
ter the important scenes of life, I ehall not 
live to see, and I cannot foresee. I therefore 
enjoy among them the present hour, and 
leave the future to Providence. 

“ He that raises a large femily, does in- 
deed, while he lives to observe them, stand, 
as Watts says, a broader mark for sorrow ; 
but then he stands a broader mark for plea- 
sure too. When we launch our little fleet of 
barks into the ocean, bound to different porta, 
we hope for each a prosperous voyage ; but 
contrary wind^ hidaen shoals, stormy and 
enemies come in for a share in the disposi- 
tion of events ; and though these occasion a 
mixture of disappointment, yet considering 
the risk where we can make no insurance, 
we should think ourselves happy if some re- 
turn with success. My son’s son, (Temple 
Franklin) whom you have also seen, having 
had a fine farm of 600 acres conveyed to him 
by his father, when we were at Southampton, 
has dropped for the present his views of act 
ing in the political line, and applies himself 
ardently to the study and practice of agricul- 
ture, Thin is much more agreeable to me, 
who esteem it the most useful, the most in- 
dependent, and therefore the noblest of em- 
ploymenta His lands are on navigable wa- 
ter, communicating with the Delaware, and 
but about 16 miles from this city. He has 
associated to himself a very skilful English 
farmer, lately arrived here, who is to instruct 
him in the business, and partakes for a term 
of the profits ; so that there is a great appa- 
rent probability of their success. You will 
kindly expect a word or two concerning my- 
self. My health and spirits continue, Sanks 
to God, as when you saw me. The only 
complaint I then had, does not grow worse, 
and is tolerable. 1 still have enjoyment in the 
company of my friends ; and being easy in my 
circumstances, have many reasons to Cke liv- 
ing. But the course of nature must soon put 
a period to my present mode of existence. 
This I shall submit to with less remt, as, 
having seen during a long life a good deal of 
this world, I feel a growing curiosity to be 
acquainted with some other ; and can cheer- 
fully with filial confidence resign my spirit to 
the conduct of that great and good Parent of 
mankind who creat^ it, and who has so gra- 
ciously protected and prospered me from my 
birth to the present hour. Wherever I am, 

1 always to retain the pleasing remem- 
brance of your friendship, being with sincere 
and great esteem, my dear friend, yours most 
aflectionately, B. PRAJ^LIN. 

“ We all join in respects to Mrs, Shipley.” 
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“ifcf. VeiUard, 

PuiL&DKLPHiA, Mtrch 6 , 1786 . 

** My dbajb Friend, — I received and read 
with great pleasure your kind letter of Octo- 
ber 9. It informed me of your welfare, and 
that of the best of good women, and of her 
amiable daughter, who I think will tread in 
her steps. My eSeCtB came all in the same 
ship, in good order ; and we are now drink- 
ing every day les ecmx epurees dc Passy^ 
with great satisfection, as they kept well, and 
seem to be rendered more agreeable by the 
long voyage. I am here in the bosom of my 
family, and am not only happy myself, but 
have the felicity of seeing my country so. 
Be assured that all the stories spread in the 
English papers of our distresses, and confu- 
sions, and discontents with our new govern- 
ments, are as chimerical os the history of my 
being in chains at Algiers. They exist only 
in the wishes of our enemies. America ne- 
ver was in higher prosperity, her produce 
abundant and bearing a good price, her work- 
ing people all employed and well paid, and all 
property in lands and houses of more than 
treble the value it bore before the war ; and 
our commerce being no longer the monopoly of 
British merchants, we are furnished with all 
the foreign commodities we need, at much 
more reasonable ratoa than heretofore. So 
that we l»ve no doubt of being able to dis- 
charge more speedily the debt incurred by the 
war, than at first was apprehended. Our 
modes of collecting taxes are indeed as vet 
imperfec^ and we have need of more skill in 
financiering ; but we improve in that kind of 
knowledge daily by experience. That our 
people are contented with the revolution, 
with their new constitutions, and their foreign 
connexions, nothing can afford a stronger 
proof, than the universally cordial and joyous 
reception with which they welcomed the re- 
turn of one that was supposed to have had a 
considerable share in promoting them. All 
this is in answer to that part of your letter, in 
which you seem to have been too much im- 
preased with some ideas, which those lying 
English papers endeavour to inculcate con- 
cerning us. 

“lam astonished by what you write con- 
cerning the prince Evequte.* If the charges 
against him are made g^, it will be another 
instance of the truth cf tho^ proverbs which 
teach us, that prodigality begets necessity^ 
that without economy no revenue is sufficient^ 
and that it is hard for an empty sack to stand 
upright. 

“ lam glad to hear of the marriage of Miss 
Brillon ; for every thing that may contribute 
to the happiness of that beloved nmily, gives 
me j^leasure. Be pleased to ofier them my 
felicitations, and assure them of my best 
wishes. 

The catdiBtl de Rohmn. 


“ Will you also be so good as to present my 
respectful compliments to madame la duchesse 
d'Envilie, and to M. le due de la Roche- 
foucault 1 you may communicate the political 
part of this letter to that excellent man. His 
good heart will rejoice to hear of the wel- 
Sire of America. 

“ I made no progress when at sea in the his- 
tory you mention :* but I was not idle there, 
having written three pieces, each of some 
length : one on nautical matters ; another on 
Chimnies; and the third a description of my 
Vase for consuming Smoke, with directions 
for using itf These are all now printing in 
the Transactions of our Philosophical Socie- 
ty, of which I hope soon to send you a copy. 

“ My grandsons present their compliments. 
The eldest is very busy iti preparing for a 
country life, being to enter upon his farm the 
25th instant It consists of about 600 acres, 
bounding on navigable water, sixteen miles 
from Philadelphia. The youngest is at col- 
lege, very diligent in his studies. You know 
my situation, involved in public cares, but 
they cannot make me forget that you and 1 
love one another, and that I am ever, my dear 
friend, yours most affectionately, 

“R FRANKLIN.” 


Mrs. Hewson^ London. 

“ Pbiladelpbia, May 6, 1786. 

“ My dear Friend, — A long winter has 
passed, and I have not had the pleasure of a 
line from you, acquainting me with your and 
your children’s welfere, since I left England. 
1 suppose you have been in Yorkshire, out of 
the way and knowledge of opportunities ; for 
I will not think you have forgotten me. To 
make me some amends, I received a few days 

g ist a large packet from Mr. Williams, dated 
eptember, 1776, near ten years since, con- 
taining three letters from you, one of 
cember 12, 1775. This packet had been re- 
ceived by Mr. Bache, after my departure for 
France, lay dormant among his papers during 
all my absence, and has just now broke out 
upon me like words, that had been as some- 
body says, congealed in Northern air. 
Therein I find all the pleasing little family 
history of your children ; how William had 
begun to spell, overcoming by strength of 
memory all the difficulty occasioned by the 
common wretched alpha^ ; while you were 
convinced ofthe utiMty erf* our new one. How 
Tom, genius-like, struck out new paths, and 
relinquishiiig the old names of the letters, 
callea U heu and P bottle. How Eliza be- 
gan to mw joUy, that is fat and handsome, 
resembling aunt Rooke, whom 1 used to call 
my lovely. Together with all the then news 

* Dr. Frankltn*! Menoini of his Ufe.” 
t See '‘Letters and Papers on Phiiosoiditcal Sab 
jects." 
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of lady Blunt’s having produced at length a 
boy ; of Dolly’s being weU, and of pror good 
Catherine’s decease. Of your afl&irs with 
Muir and Atkinson, and of their contract for 
feeding the fish in the channel. Ofthe Vinys, 
Mud their jaunt to Cambridge in the long 
carriages. Of Dolly’s journey to Wales with 
Mr. Scot Of the VVilkes’s, the Pearces, 
Elphinston, &c. &c. Concluding with a 
kind of promise, that as soon as the ministry 
and congress agreed to make peace, I should 
have you with me in America. That peace 
has been some time made, but alas ! the pro- 
mise is not yet fulfilled. — And why is it not 
fulfilled 1 

“ I have found my family here in health, 
good circumstances, and well respected by 
their fellow-citizens. The companions of my 
youth are indeed almost all departed, but I 
find an agreeable society among their children 
and grandchildren. I have public business^ 
enough to preserve me from ennui, and private ! 
amusement besides, in conversation, books, 
my garden, and cribbage. Considering our , 
well furnished plentiful market as the test of ' 
gardens, I am turning mine, in the midst of 
which my house stands, into grass plats, and 
gravel walks with trees and flowering shrubs. 
Cards we sometimes play here in long winter j 
evenings, but it is as they play at chess, not 
for money but for honour, or the pleasure of 
beating one another. This will not be quite 
a novelty to you ; as you may remember we 
played together in that manner during the 
winter you helped me to pass so agreeably at 
Passy. I have indeed now and then a little 
compunction in reflecting that I spend time 
so iuly ; but another reflection comes to re- 
lieve me, [whimpering] ‘ You know the soul 
is immortal ; why then should you be such a 
niggard of a little time, when you have a 
whole eternity before you 1’ So being easily 
convinced, and, like other reasonable crea- 
tures, satisfied with a small reason, when it is 
in favour of doing what I have a mind to do, 

I shuffle the cards again and begin another 
game. 

“ As to public amusements, we have neither^ 
plays nor operas, but we had yesterday a kind* 
of oratorio, as you will see by the enclosed 
paper ; and we have assemblies, balls, and con- 
certs, besides little parties at one another’s 
houses, in which there is sometimes dancing, 
and frequently good music ; so that we jog on 
in life as pleasantly as you do in England, 
any where but in London ; for there you have 
plays performed by good actors. That how- 
ever is, I think, the only advantage London j 
has over Philadelphia. 

“ Temple has turned his thoughts to agn- ^ 
culture, which he pursues ardently, being in I 
possenion of a fine form that his &ther lately { 
convened to him. Ben is finishing his studies | 
at college, and continues to tefaave as well as ! 


when you knew him, so that I still think he 
will make you a g^ son. His younger 
brothers and sisters are also all promising, ap- 
pearing to have good tempers and dispositions, 
as well as good constitutions. As to myself, 
I think my general health and spirits rather 
tetter than when you saw me, and the par- 
ticular malady 1 then complained of, continues 
tolerable. — With sincere and very great es- 
teem, I am ever my dear friend, yours most 
aflectionately B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ P. S. My chfidren and grandchildren join 
with me in best wishes for you and yours. 
My love to my godson, to Eliza, and to ho- 
nest Tom. They will all find agreeable 
companions here. Love to Dolly,* and tell 
her she will do well to come with you. 

“ Mrs. Partridge^ Boston. 

“ Philadelphia, Junes, 1780. 

“ My dear Child, — I have just received 
your kind letter of the 14th past, which gave 
me great pleasure, as it informed me of your 
welmre. You complain with reason of my 
being a bod correspondent. I confess I have 
long deserved that character. If you keep, 
my old letters, as I once think you told me 
you did, you will find in one of July 17, 1767, 
the best apology I could then make for that 
fault, and I cannot now make a tetter. I 
must therefore refer you to it, only requesting 
that you would ascribe my neglect of writing 
to any cause rather than to a diminution of 
that tender, affectionate regard I always had, 
and still retain for you. 

“ I hoped for repose when I solicited my 
recall from France, but I have not met with 
it, being as much engaged in business a.s ever. 

I enjoy, however, a good share of health, (the 
stone excepted) as does all this family, who 
join with me in test wishes of happiness to 
you and yours. — I am ever, my dear niece, 
your affectionate uncle, 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 

Ini)i 0 8l9t year. 


Noah Webster. 

Philadelphia, June 18, 1786. 

“ Sir,— I received the letter you did me 
the honour of writing to me the 24th past, 
with the scheme enclosed of your reformed 
Alphabet I think the reformation not only 
necessary but practicable ; but have so much 
to say to you on the subject, that I wish to 
see and confer with you upon it, as that would 
save much time and writing. Sounds, ’till 
such an alph^t is fixed, not being easily ex- 
plained or discoursed of clearly upon paper. 
I have formerly considered this matter pretty 

* Mrs. DoroUiylHiiiit. 
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fttHy, and contrived some of the means of car* 

r g it into execution, so as gpradually to ren- 
the reformation general. Our ideas are 
nearly similar, that i make no doubt of our 
easily agreeing on the plan, and you may de- 
pend on tlje Mt support 1 may be able to 
give it, as a part of your institute, of which 
I wish you would bring with you a complete 
copy, having as yet seen only a part of it : I 
shall then better able to recommend it as 
you desire. 

“ Hoping to have soon the pleasure of see- 
ing you, I do not enlarge, but am with sincere 
esteem, sir, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Mr. Grand. 

'‘Philadelphia, July 11,1786. 

** Sir, — I send you enclosed some letters 
that have passed between the secretary of 
congress and me, respecting three millions of 
livres, acknowledgea to have been received 
before the treaty of Feb. 1778, as don^ratuit 
from the king, of which only two millions are 
found in your accounts ; unless the million 
from the farmers general be one of the three, 
I have been assured that all the money re- 
ceived from the king, whether as loan or gift, 
went through your hands ; and as I always 
looked on the million we had of the formers 
general to be distinct from what we had of 
the crown, I wonder how I came to sign the 
contract, acknowledging three millions of gift 
when in reality there were only two, exdu- 
sive of that from the farmers ; and as both you 
and I examined the project of the contract be- 
fore I signed it, I am surprised that neither 
of us took notice of the error. 

“ It is possible that the million furnished 
ostensibly by the formers, was in foct agift of 
the crown, in which case, as Mr. Thompson 
observes, they owe us for the two ship-loads 
of tobacco, which they received on account of 
it. I must earnestly request of you to get this 
matter explained, that it may stand clear be- 
fore I die, lest some enemy should afterwards 
accuse me of having received a million not 
accounted for. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ William Cook. 

“ Philadelphia, August 13, 1786. 

“Sir, — I received yesterday the letter 
you did me the honour of writing to me on 
the 15th of June past I had never before 
been acquainted that the name of your in- 
tended new State, had any relation with my 
name, having understood that it was caUed 
Frank Lana, It is a very great honour in- 
deed, that its inhabitants have dcme me, and I 
should be happy if it were in my power to 
show how sensible I am of it, by something 


more essential than my wii^es for their pros- 
perity. 

“ Having resided some years post in Europe, 
and being but lately arrived thence, I have 
not had an opportunity of being well inform- 
ed of the points in dispute between you and 
the state of North Carolina. I can therefore 
only say, that I think you are perfectly right 
in resolving to submit them to the discretion 
of congress, and to abide by their determina- 
tion. It is a wise and impartial tribunal, 
which can have no sinister views to warp its 
judgment ’Tis happy for us all, that we 
have now in our own country such a council 
to apply to, for composing our difierences, 
without being obliged, as formerly, to carry 
them across the ocean to be decided, at an 
immense expense, by a council which knew 
little of our affoirs, would hardly take any 
pains to understand them, and which often 
treated our applications with contempt, and 
rejected them with injurious language. Let 
us therefore cherish and respcet our own tri- 
bunal, for the more generally it is held in high 
regard, the more able it will be to answer ef- 
fectually the ends of its institution, the quiet- 
ing of our contentions, and thereby promoting 
our common peace and happiness. 

“ I do not hear any talk of an adjournment 
of congress, concerning which you inquire ; 
and I rather think it likely they may conti- 
nue to sit out their year, as it is but lately 
they have been able to make a quorum for 
business, which must therefore probably be 
in arrear. If you proceed in your intended 
journey, I shall be glad to see you as you 
pass through Philadelphia. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


M. Durival to Mr. Grand. 

“ Versailles, Sept. 5, 1786. 
“Sir, — I laid before the count de Ver- 
gennes the two letters which you did me the 
honour to write, touching the three millions, 
the free gifts of w^hich the king has confirmed 
in fevour of the United States of America, 
The minister, sir, observed, that the gift has 
nothing to do with the million which the con- 
gress may have received from the formers ge- 
neral in 1777; consequently he thinks, that 
the receipt, which you desire may be com- 
municated to you, cannot satisfy the object of 
your view, and that it would be useless to 
give you the copy which you desire. 

“DUmVAL.” 


Mr. Grand to Dr. Franklin. 

“ Paris, Sept. 9, 1786. 

“ My dear Sir, — The letter you honour- 
ed me with, covert the copies of three let- 
ters which Mr. Thompson wrote to you to ob- 
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tain an explanation of a million which is not 
found in my accounts. I should ha^e been 
very much embarrassed in satisfying and 
proving to him that 1 had not put that million 
in my pocket, had I not applied to M. Duri- 
val, who, as you will see by the answer en- 
clo^, informs me that there was a million 
paid by the royal treasury on the 10th June 
1776. This is the very million about which 
Mr. Thompson inquires, as I have kept an 
account of the other two millions, which were 
also furnished by the royal treasury, viz. the 
one million in January and April 1777, the 
other in July and October of the same year, 
as well as that furnished by the farmers ge- 
neral in June 1777. 

Here then are the three millions exactly, 
which were given by the king before tlie 
treaty of 1778, and that furnish^ by the far- 
mers general Nothing then remains to be 
known, but who received the first million in 
June 1776. It could not be myself, as I was 
not charged with the business of congress un- 
til January 1777. I therefore requested of 
M. DurivaJ a copy of the receipt for the one 
million. You have the answer which he re- 
turned to me. 1 wrote to him again, renew- 
ing my request; but as the courier is just setr 
ting off, I cannot wait to give you his answer, 
but you will receive it in my next, if I obtain 
one. Meanwhile, &c. GRAND.” 

M. Durival to Mr, Grand, 

" Versailles, S«pt. 10, 17S6 

“ Sir, — I have laid before the count de 
Vergennes, as you seemed to desire, the let- 
ter which you did me the honour to write 
yesterday. The minister persists in the opi- 
nion, that the receipt, the copy of which you 
request, has no relation to the business with 
which you were intrusted on behalf of con- 
gress, and that this piece would be useless in 
the new point of view in which you have 
placed it. Indeed, sir, it is easy for you to 
prove, that the money in question was not de- 
livered by the royal treasury into your hands, 
as you did not begin to be charged with the 
business of congress until Jan. 1777, and the 
receipt for that money is of the 10th of June 
1776. DURIVAL” 


Mr. Grand to Dr. Franklin, 

“ Parw, Sept. 12, 1786. 

“ Sir, — I hazard a letter in hopes it may 
be able to join that of the 9th at L’Orient, in 
order to forward to you the answer I have 
just received from M. Durival You will there 
that notwithstanding my entrea^, the mi- 
nwter himself refuses to give me a copy of the 
receipt which 1 asked for. I cannot conceive 
reason for this reserve, more especially 
8uice,if there has been a million paid, be wm) 
VoL. I. . . . 4 G 51 


has received it has kept the account, and it must 
in time be known. I shall hear with pleasure 
that you have been more fortunate in this re^ 
spect in America than I have been in France ; 
and I repeat to you the assurance of regard, 
&c. “GRAND.” 


M. Durival to Mr. Grand, 

“ Verraillkr, Sept 30, 1786. 

“ Sir, — I have received the letter which 
you did me the honour to write on the 2Hlh 
of this month, touching the advance of a mil- 
lion, which you said was made by the farmers 
general to the United States of America the 
3d June 1777. I have no knowledge of that 
advance. What I have verified is, that the 
king, by the contract of the 25th Feb. 1783, 
has confirmed the gratuitous Hft, which his 
majesty had previously made of the three mil- 
lions hereafter mentioned, viz. one million deli- 
vered by the royal treasury the 10th June 
1776, and two other millions advanced also 
by the royal treasury in 1777, on four receipts 
of the deputies of congress of the 17th Janu- 
ary, 3d of April, 10th of June, and 15th of 
October of the same year. This explanation, 
sir, will, I hope, resolve your doubt touching 
the advance of the 3d June 1777. I further 
recommend to you, sir, to confer on this sub- 
ject with M. Gojard, who ought to be better 
informed than me, who had no knowledge of 
any advances but those made by the royal trea- 
sury. “DURIVAL.” 

“ Colonel Hunter. 

“ Philadelphia, Nov. 24, JT86. 

“My dbar old Friend, — It rejoiced me 
much to learn, by your kind letter of Febru- 
ary last, which I received about ten days 
since, that you are still in the laud of the liv- 
ing ; and that you are snug at Bath ; the very 
place that I think gives you the best chance 
of passing the evening of life agreeably. I 
too am got into my niche, after bemg kept 
out of it 24 years by foreign employment& 
’Tis a very good house that 1 built so long ago 
to retire into, without being able till now to 
enjoy it I am again surrounded by ray 
friends, with a fine family of grandchildren 
about my knees, and an affectionate good 
daughter and son-in-law to take care of me. 
And after fifty years public service, I have the 
pleasure to find the esteem of my country with 
regard to me undiminished ; the late re-elec- 
tion of me to the presidentship, not w ithstanding 
the different putiee we are split into, being al^' 
solutely unanimous. This I tell to you, not 
merely to indulge my own vanity, but because 
I know you love me, and will pleased to 
hear of whatever happens that is agreeable 
to your firieiid. 

“I find Mr. Anstey, whom you recoauDend ' 
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to me, a very agreeable, sensible man, and 
shall render him any service that may lie in 
my power. I thank you for the New Bath 
Guide : I had read it formerly, but it has af- 
forded me fresh pleasure. 

“ Your newspapers, to please honest John 
BvlU paint our situation here in frightful co- 
lours, as if we were miserable since we broke 
our connexion with him. But I will give 
you some marks by which you may form your 
own judgment. Our husbandmen, who are 
the bulk of the nation, have had plentiful 
crops ; their produce sells at high prices, and 
for ready hard money : wheat for instance at 
8s. and 8s. 6d. per bushel. Our working 
people are all employed and get high wages, 
are well fed and well clad. Our estates in 
houses are trebled in value by the rising of 
rents since the revolution. Buildings in 
Philadelphia increase amazingly, besides small | 
towns arising in every quarter of the country. 
The laws govern, justice is well administered, 
and property as secure as in any country on 
the globe. Our wilderness lands are daily 
buying up by new settlers, and our settle- 
ments extend rapidly to the westward. Euro- 
pean goods were never so cheaply afforded us, 
as since Britain has no longer the monopoly 
of supplying us. In short, all among us may 
be happy — who have happy dispositions, — 
such being necessary to happiness even in 
fiaradise. 

“ I speak these things of Pennsylvania, with 
which 1 am most acquainted : as to the other 
states, when I read in all the papers of the 
extravagant rejoicings every 4th of July, the 
(lay on which was signed the Declaration of 
Independence, I am convinced that none of 
them are discontented with the revolution. 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Charles Thompson. 

“ Philadelphia, Jan 27, 1787 

“ Dear Fribnd, — You may remember that 
in the correspondence between us in last 
June, on the subject of a million free ^ifl of 
the king of France, acknowledged in our 
contract to have been received, but which did 
not appear to be accounted for in our banker’s 
accounts, unless it should be the same with 
the million said to be received from the far- 
mer general, I mentioned that an explana- 
tion might doubtless be easily obtained by 
writing to Mr. Grand or Mr. Jefforson. I 
know not whether you have accordingly writ- 
ten to either of them, but being desirous that 
the matter should speedily be cleared up, I 
wrote myself to Mr. Grand a letter upon it, 
of which I now enclose a copy, with his an- 
swer, and several letters from M. Durival, 
who is xihef du bureau des fmds des af- 
faires etrangereSf and has under his care the 
finance. 


“ You will see by those letters, that the 
million in question was delivered to some- 
body on the 10th of June, 1776, but it does 
not appear to whom. It is clear, however, 
that it could not be to Mr. Grand, nor to the 
commissioners from congress ; for we did not 
meet in France till the end of December, 
1776, or the beginning of January 1777, and 
that banker was not cmirged before with our 
afiairs. 

“ By the minister’s reserve in refusing him 
a copy of the receipt, 1 conjecture it must be 
money advanced for our use to M. de Beau- 
marchais, and that it is a mystere du cabinet^ 
which perhaps should not be further inquired 
into, unless necessary to guard against more 
demands than may he just from that agent ; 
for it may well be supposed, that if the court 
furnished him with the means of supplying us, 
they may not be willing to furnish authentic 
proofs of such a transaction, so early in our 
dispute with Britain. Pray tell me has he 
dropt his demands, or does he still continue to 
wony you with them. 

“ I should like to have their original letters 
returned to me, but you may if you please 
keep copies of them. It is true the million in 
question makes no difference in your accounts 
with the king of France, it not being mention- 
ed or charged as so much lent and to be re- 
paid, but stated as freely given. Yet if it 
was paid into the hands of any of your agents, 
or ministers, they ought certainly to account 
for it I do not recollect whether Mr. Deane 
had arrived in France before the 10th June 
1776 ; [he did not arrive till the first week m 
July] but from his great want of money when 
I joined him a few months after, I hardly think 
it could have been paid to him. Possibly Mr. 
Jefferson may obtain the information, though 
Mr. Grand could not, and I wish he may be 
directed to make the inquiry, as I know he 
would do it directly ; I mean if by Borlatez 
& Co’s further demands, or for any other rea- 
son, such an inquiry should be thought neces- 
isary. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“Mr. Small. 

“ PaiLADKLPBiA, Feb. 19, 1787. 

“Dear Friend, — I received your favour 
of June last, and thank you for the kind con- 
gratulations contained in it What you have 
heard of my malady is true, * that it does 
not grow worse.’ Thanks be to God, I still 
enjoy pleasure in the society of my friends and 
books, and much more in the prosperity of my 
country, concerning which your people are 
continually deceiving themselves, 
j “lam glad the improvement of the Book 
I of Common Prayer has met with your 
approbation, and tMt of good Mrs. Baldwin. 
It is not yet, that 1 know of, received in pub- 
lic practice any where ; hut as it is said that 
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good motions never die, perhflps in time it 
may be found useful. 

“I read with pleasure the account you 
give of the flourishing state of your commerce 
and manufactures, and of the plenty you have 
of resources to carry the nation through all 
its diflSculties. You have one of the finest 
countries in the world, and if you can be cured 
of the folly of making war for trade, (in which 
wars more has been alwa 3 r 8 expended than the 
profits of any trade can compensate) you may 
make it one of the happiest Make the best 
of your own natural advantages, instead of en- 
deavouring to diminish those of other nations, 
and there is no doubt but you may yet prosper 
and flourish. Your beginning to consider 
?>ance no longer as a natural enemy, is a 
mark of progress in the good sense of the na- 
tion, of which posterity will find the benefit; 
in the rarity of wars, the diminution of taxes, 
an I increase of riches. 

“ As to the refugees, whom you think we 
were so impolitic in rejecting, I do not find 
that they are missed here, or that any body 
regrets their absence. And certainly they 
must be happier where they are^ under the 
government they admire ; and be better re- 
ceived among a people whose cause they es- 
poused and fought for, than among those who 
cannot so soon nave forgotten the destruction 
of their habitations, and the spilt blood of their 
dearest friends and near relatum-:. 

“ I often think with great pleasure on the 
happy days I passed in England with iny and 
your learned and ingenious friends, who have 
left us to join the majority in the world of 
spirits. Every one of them now knows more 
than all of us they have left behind. It is to 
me a comfortable reflection, that since we 
must live for ever in a future state, there is 
a sufficient stock of amusement in reserve for 
us, to be found in constantly learning some- 
thing new to eternity, the present quantity of 
human ignorance infinitely exceeding human 
knowledge. B. FRANKLIN.” 

In hi8 82d year. 


“ To M. Veillard. 

“ PHILA.DBLPHIA. April 15, 1787. 

“My dear Friend,— I am quite of your 
opinion, that our independence is not quite 
complete, till we have discharged our public 
debt This state is not behind hand in its 
proportion, and those who are in arrear, are 
actually employed in contriving means to 
discharge their respective balances, but they 
are not all equally diligent in the business, nor 
equally successful ; the whole will however 
be paid, I am persuaded, in a few years. 

“ The English have not yet delivered up 
the posts on our frontier, agreeable to treaty ; 
the pretence is, that our merchants here have 
not paid their debts. I was a little provoked 


when I first heard this, and I wrote some re- 
marks upon it, which I send you : they have 
been written near a year, but I have not yet 
published them, being unwilling to encourage 
any of our people w'ho may be able to pay, in 
their neglect of that duty. The paper is 
therefore only for your amusement, and that 
of our excellent friend the duke de la Roche- 
foucauld. 

“ As to my malady concerning which you 
so kindly inquire, I have never had the least 
doubt of its being the stone ; and I am sensi- 
ble that it has increased ; but on the whole it 
does not give me more pain than when at 
Passy. People who live long, who will drink 
of the cup of life to the very bottom, must ex- 
pect to meet with some of the usual dregs ; 
and when I reflect on the number of terrible 
! maladies human nature is subject to, I think 
I myself favoured in having to my share only 
' tlie stone and gout. 

“ You were right in conjecturing that 1 
wrote the remarks on the ‘ thoughts concern- 
ing executive justice' I have no copy of 
those remarks at hand, and forget how the 
saying was introduced, tliat it is letter a thou- 
sand guilty persons should escape, than one 
innocent suffer. Your criticisms tliereon ap- 
pear to be just, and I imagine you may have 
misapprehended my intention in mentioning 
it. I always thought with you, that the pre- 
judice in Europe, which supposes a family dis- 
honoured by the punishment of one its mem- 
bers, was very absurd, it being on the contrary 
my opinion, that a rogue hanged out of a 
family does it more honour than ten that live 
in it. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ The duke de la Rochefoucauld. 

“Philadelphia, April 15, 1787 

“ I HAVE been happy in receiving three 
very kind letters from my greatly respected 
and esteemed friend, since my being in Ame- 
rica. They are dated November 30, ’85, Fe- 
bruary 8, ’86, January 14, ’87. In mine of this 
date to M. le Veillard, I have made the heat 
apology I could for my being so bad a corres- 
pondent I will not trouble you with a repe- 
tition of it, as I know you often see him. I 
will only confess my fault, and trust to your 
candour and goodness for my pardon. 

“ Your fhendly congratulations on my ar- 
rival and reception here were very obliging. 
The latter was, as you have heard, extreme- 
ly flattering. Tffie two parties in the assembly 
and council, the constitutionists and anti-con- 
stitutionists, joined in requesting ray service 
as counsellor, and afterwards in electing me 
as president Of seventy-four members in 
council and assembly, w&> voted by ballot, 
there was in my first election but one nej^ 
tive be^e my own ; and in the second, aSer 
a year’s service, only my own. And I expe- 
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rience from all the princiiml people in the 
government) every attention and assistance 
that can be desired towards making the task 
as little burdensome to me as pi^ible. So 
I am going on very comfortable hitherto with 
my second year, and I do not at present see 
any likelihciod of a change : but future events 
are always uncertain, being governed by Pro- 
vidence, or subject to chances ; and popular 
favour is very precarious, being sometimes 
lost as well gained by go^ actions, so 1 do 
not depend on a continuance of my present 
happiness, and therefore shall not be surprised 
if before my time of service expires, some- 
thing shoiild happen to diminish it. I 

“ These states in general enjoy peace and 
plenty. There have been some disorders in 
the Massachusetts and Rhode Island govern- 
ments ; those in the former are quelled for tlie 
present ; those of the latter, being contentions 
for and against paper money, will probably 
continue some time. Maryland too is divided 
on the same subject, the assembly being for it 
and the senate against it. Each is now em- 
ployed in endeavouring to gain the people to 
its party, against the next elections, and ’tis 
probable the assembly may prevail. Paper 
money in moderate quantities has been found | 
beneficial ; when more than the occasions of 
commerce require, it depreciated and was 
mischievous ; and the populace are apt to de- 
mand more than is necessary. In this state 
we have some, and it is useful, and I do not 
hear any clamour for more. 

“ There seems to be but little thought at 
present in the particular states, of mending 
their particular constitutions ; but the grand 
federal constitution is generally blamed, as 
not having given sufficient powers to congress, 
the federal head. A convention is therefore 
appointed to revise that constitution, and pro- 
pose a better. You will see by the enclosed 
paper that your friend is to be one in that 
business, though he doubts his malady may 
tiot permit his giving constant attendance. I 
am glad to see that you are named as one of 
a general assembly to be convened in France. 

I natter myself that great good may accrue to 
that dear nation from the deliberations of such 
an assembly. I pray Grod to give it his bless- 
ing. 

“ I sympathise with you and the family 
most sincerely, in the great loss sustained by 
the decease of that excellent woman.’*' It 
must be indeed a heavy one. My best wishes 
attend those that remain, and that the happi- 
ness of your sweet domestic society may long 
continue without such another interruption. 

“ I send herewith a volume of the Transac- 
tions of our Philosophical Society for you, an- 
other for M. de Condorcet, and a third for the 

* The duchess D'Anville, mother of the duke de la 
Kochefbuoauld . 


Academy. The war had interrupted our at- 
tempts to improve ourselves in scientific mat- 
ters, but we now begin to resume them. 

“ The bearer of this is Mr. Paine, the au- 
thor of a famous piece entitled Common Sense, 
published here, with great efiect on the minds 
of the people at the feginning of the revolu- 
tion. He is an ingenious, honest man, and 
as such I b^ leave to recommend him to your 
civilities. He carries with him the model of 
a bridge of a new construction, his own in- 
vention, concerning which I intended to have 
recommended him to Mr. Peyronnet, but I 
hear he is no more. You can easily procure 
Mr. Paine a sight of the models and drawings 
of the collection appertaining to the Fonts et 
Chanssees ; they must afford him useful lights 
on the subject We want a bridge over our 
river Schuylkill, and have no artist here re- 
gularly bred to that kind of architecture. 

“ My grandsons are very sensible of the ho- 
nour of your remembrance, and desire me to 
present their respects. — With the most sin- 
cere and perfect esteem and attachment, 1 
am ever, my dear friend, your most obedient 
and most humble servant 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ The Abbes Chalut and Amaud, 

“ Philadelphia, April 17, 1787 

Dear Friends, — Your reflections, on our 
situation compared with that of many nations 
of Europe, are very sensible and just Let 
me add, that only a virtuous people are ca- 
pable of freedom. As nations become corrupt 
and vicious, they have more need of masters. 

“ Our afiairs go on as well as can reason- 
ably be expected after so great an overturning. 
We have had some disorders in different parts 
of the country, but we arrange them as they 
arise, and are daily mending and improving ; 
so that I have no doubt but all will come right 
in time.— Yours, B. FRANKUN.” 


“ To M. de la Fayette. 

" Philadelphia, .April 17, 1787 

“ Dear Friend, — I received the kind letter 
you did me the honour of writing in February, 
1786. The indolence of old i^e, and the per- 
petual teasing of too much business, havh 
made me so &d a correspondent, that I have 
hardly written a letter to any friend in Europe 
during the last twelveniKinth : but as I have 
alwajrs a pleasure in hearing from them, which 
I cannot expect will be continued if I do not 
write to them, I again take up my pen, and 
begin with those whose correspondence is of 
the greatest value; among which I reckon 
that of the marquis de la Fayette. 

“ I was glad to hear of your safe return to 
Paris, after so long and fatiguing a journey. 
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That is the place where your enlightened zeal 
for the welfare of our country can employ itself 
most to our advantage, and I know it is always 
at work, and indefatigable. Our enemies are, 
as you observe, very industrious in depre- 
ciating our national character. Their abuse 
sometimes provokes me, and I am almost ready 
to retaliate ; but I have held my hemd, though 
there is abundant room for recrimination ; ^ 
cause I would do nothing that might hasten 
another quarrel, by exasperating those who 
are still sore from their late disgraces. Per- 
haps it may be best that they should please 
themselves with fancying us weak, and poor, 
and divided, and friendless ; they may then 
not be jealous of our growing strength, (which 
since the peace, does really make rapid pro- 
gress) and may be less intent on interrupt- 
ing it. 

“ I do not wonder that the Germans, who 
know little of free constitutions, should be 
ready to suppose that such cannot support 
themselves. We think they may, ana we 
hope to prove it. That there should be faults 
in our first sketches or plans of government is 
not surprising ; rather, considering the times, 
and the circumstances under which they were 
formed, it is surprising that the faults are so 
few. Those in the general confederating ar- 
ticles, are now about to be considered in a 
convention called for that express purpose; 
these will indeed be the most dilBcult to rec- 
tify. Those of particular states will undoubt- 
edly be rectified, as their inconveniences shall 
by experience be made manifest. And what- 
ever difference of sentiment there may be 
among us respecting particular regulations, 
the enthusiastic rejoicings with which the day 
of declared independence is annually cele- 
brated, demonstrate the universal satisfaction 
of the people with the revolution and its grand 
principles. 

“ I enclose the vocabulary you sent me, with 
the words of the Shawanese and Delaware 
languages, which colonel Harmar has pro- 
cured for me. He is promised one more com- 
plete, which I shall send you as soon as it 
comes to my hands. 

“ My grandson, whom you so kindly inquire 
ailer, is at his estate in the Jerseys, and amuses 
himself with cultivating his lands. I wish he 
would seriously make a business of it, and re- 
nounce all thoughts of public employment, for 
1 think agriculture the most honourable, be- 
cause the most independent of all professions. 
But I believe he hankers a little after Paris, 
or some other of the polished cities of Europe, 
thinking the society there preferable to what 
he meets with in the woods of Ancocas ; as it 
certainly is. If he was now here, he would 
undoubtedly join with me and the rest of my 
family (who are much flattered by your re- 
membrance of them) in the best wishes for 
your health and prosperity, and that of your 


whole amiable fireside. You will allow an 
old fhend of fourscore to say he loves your 
wife, when he adds and children, and prays 
God to bless them all. 

«B. FRANKLIN.” 


‘ Marquis de Chastelleux, 

“ Philadelpuu, April 17, 1787- 

“Dbar Sir, — Your most pleasing letter 
accompanied by the invaluable present of 
your journal, and translation of colonel Hum- 
phrey’s poem, came to hand but lately, 
though dated in June last. I believe they 
have been in the West Indies. They have 
given me a great deal of pleasure in the peru- 
sal, as every thing of yours always did. The 
portrait you have made of our country and 
people, is what in painting is called a handr- 
some likeness^ for which we arc mucli obliged 
to you. We shall be the better for it if we 
endeavour to merit what you kindly say in 
our favour, and to correct what you justly 
censure. I am told the journal is translated 
into English, and prmted in one of the states, 
I know not which, not having seen tlie trans- 
lation. 

“The newspapers tell us, that you are 
about to have an assembly of Notables, to 
consult on improvements of your government. 
It is somewhat singular, that we should be 
engaged in the same project here at the same 
time, but so it is, and a convention for the 
purpose of revising and amending our federal 
constitution is to meet at this place ne.\t month. 
I hope both assemblies will be blessed witli 
success, and that their deliberations and coun- 
cils may promote the happiness of’ both na- 
tions. 

“ In tlie state of Pennsylvania, government, 
notwithstandiiigour parties, goes on at present 
very smoothly; so that 1 have much less trou- 
ble in my station than was expected. Massa- 
I chusetts has lately been disturbed by some 
disorderly people ; but they are now quelled, 
j The rest of the states go on pretty well, ex- 
I cept some dissensions in Rhode Island and 
I Maryland respecting paper money. Mr. 
Paine, whom you know, and who undertakes 
to deliver this letter to you, can give you full 
information of our affairs, and therefore I need 
not enlarge upon them. I beg leave to re- 
commend him to your civilities. I have ful- 
filled all your commissions to the ladies here, 
who are much flattered by your kind remem- 
brance of them. — My family join in every 
sentiment of esteem and respect with, my dear 
friend, yours most affectionately, 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ The Abbe Morelht, Paris. 

“ PaiLADcr.Puu. April 22, 1737. 

“ My vb&t dear Frismd, — I received, 
though long after they were written, your 
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venr agreeable fEvours of October, 30, *85, 
ancf Pebruaiy 9, ’86, with the pieces enclos- 
ed, productions of the Auteuil Academy of 
hellC 9 letires. Your kind and friendly wishes 
and congratulations are extremely obliging. 
It gives me an indnite pleasure to find that I 
stifl retain a favourable place in the remem- 
brance of the worthy and the good, whose de- 
lightful and instructive society I had the hap- 
pmess of enjoying while I resided in Prance. 

But though I could not leave that dear na- 
tion without regret, I certainly did right in 
coming home. I am here in my niche m my 
own house in the bosom of my family, my 
daughter and grandchildren all about me, 
among my old friends or the sons of my 
friends, who equally respect me ; and who all 
speak and understand the same language with 
me ; and you know that if a man desires to be 
useful by the exercise of his mental faculties, 
he loses half their force when in a foreign 
country, where he can only express himself in 
a language with which he is not well acquaint^ 
ed. In snort, I enjoy here every opportunity 
of doing good, ana every thing else I could 
wish for, except repose ; and that I may soon 
expect, either by the cessation of my office, 
which cannot last more than three years, or 
by ceasing to live. 

“ I am of the same opinion with you respect- 
ing the freedom of commerce, in countries es- 
pecially where direct taxes are practicable, 
^is will be our case in time, when our wide 
extended country fills up with inhabitants. 
But at present they are so widely settled, 
often five or six miles distant from one ano- 
ther in the back country, that the collection 
of a direct tax is almost impossible, the trou- 
ble of the collector’s going from house to 
house amounting to more than the value of 
the tax. Nothing can be better expressed 
than your sentiments are on this point, where 
you prefer liberty of trading, cultivating, ma- 
nufacturing, &c., even to civil liberty, this be- 
ing affected but rarely, the other every hour. 
Our debt occasioned by the war being heavy, 
we are under the necessity of using imposts 
and every method we can think of to assist 
in raising a revenue to discharge it ; but in 
sentiment we are well disposed to abolish du- 
ties on importation as soon as we possibly can 
afford to do so. 

“ Whatever may be reported by the English 
in Europe, you may be assured that our people 
are almost unanimous m being satisfied with 
the revolution. Their unbounded respect for 
all who were principally concerned in it, 
whether as warriors or statesmen, and the 
enthusiastic joy with which the day of the de- 
claration of independence is every where an- 
nually celebrated, are indubitable proof of this 
truth. In one or two of the states there have 
been some discontents on pai^ and local 
subjects; these may have bUn teenlad* 


the accounts of them are exaggerated, by our 
ancient enemies ; but they are now nearly 
suppressed, and the rest of the states enjoy 
p^e and good order, and flourish amazingly. 
The crops have been good for several years 
past, the price of country produce high, from 
foreign demand, and it fetches ready money ; 
rents are high in our towns, which increase 
fast by new buildings ; labourers and artizans 
have high wages well paid, and vast tracts of 
new laM are continually clearing and ren- 
dered fit for cultivation. — I am, 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Mr. Jordain. 

“ PuiLADELPUiA, May 18, 1787 

“ Dear Sib, — I received your very kind 
letter of February 27, together with the cask 
of porter you have been so good as to send 
me. We have here at present what the 
French call une assemblee des notables^ a 
convention composed of some of the principal 
people from the several states of our confe- 
deration. They did me the honour of dining 
with me last Wednesday, when the cask was 
broached, and its contents met with the most 
cordial reception and universal approbation. 
In short the company agreed unanimously, 
that it was the best porter they had ever 
tasted. Accept my thanks, a poor return, but 
all I can make at present. 

“ Your letter reminds me of many happy 
days we have passed together, and the dear 
friends with whom we passed them ; some of 
whom, alas ! have left us, and we must re- 
gret their loss, although our Hawkeswortli* 
is become an adventurer in more happy re- 
gions ; and our Stanley! gone, ‘ where only 
his own harmony can be exceeded.’ You 
give me joy in telling me that you are ‘ on 
the pinnacle of content.' Without it no 
situation can be happy ; with it, any. One 
means of becoming content with one’s situa- 
tion, is the comparing it with a worse. Thus 
when 1 consider how many terrible diseases 
the human body is liable to, I comfort myself 
that only three incurable ones have fallen to 
my share, viz. the gout, the stone, and old 
a^ ; and that these have not yet deprived me 
of my natural cheerfulness, my aelight in 
books, and enjoyment of social conversation. 

** I am glad to hear that Mr. Fitzmaurice is 
married, and has an amiable lady and chil- 
dren. It is a better plan than that he once 
proposed, of getting Mrs. Wright to make 
him a wax-work wife to sit at the head of his 
table. For after all, wedlock is the natural 

* John Mawkcflwortli. L. L. D. author of the Adveo- 
turer, aad couainltr of the account of the Diacoverie* 
made in the l^tk Beaa, by captain Cook. 

T Jaka fltentey. an eminent mueician and composer, 
fbaUfb ]M befiinw Mind at the afe oftwo yeara. 
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•tete of mao. A bachelor is not a complete 
human being. He is like the odd half of a pair 
of scissors, which has not yet found its fel* 
low, and therefore is not even half so useful 
as they might be together. 

^ I har^y know which to admire most ; 
the wonderful discoveries made by Hcr- 
schel, or the indefatigable ingenuity by 
which he has been enabled to make them. 
Let us hope, my friend, that when free from 
these bodily embarrassments, we may roam 
together through some of the systems he 
has explored, conducted by some of our old 
companions already acquainted with them. 
Hawkesworth will enliven our progress with 
his cheerful, sensible converse, and Stanley 
accompany the music of the spheres. 

“ Mr. Watraaugh tells me, for I immedi- 
ately inquired after her, tliat your daughter 
IS alive and well. I remember her a most 
promising and beautiful child, and therefore 
do not wonder that she is grown, as he says, 
a fine woman. 

God bless her and you, my dear friend, 
and every thing that pertains to you, is the 
sincere prayer of yours, most affectionately, 
“B. FRANKLIN.” 

In bu 82d ye&r 


“ To George Wheatley, 

" Philadelphia, May 18, 1787. 

RECEIVED duly my good old friend's 
letter of the 19th of February. I thank you 
much for your notes on banks, they are just and 
solid, as far as I can judge of them. Our bank 
here has met with great opposition, partly from 
envy, and partly from those who wish an emis- 
sion of more paper money, which they think 
the bank influence prevents. But it has stood 
all attacks, and went on well, notwithstand- 
ing the assembly repealed its charter. A new 
assembly has restored it ; and the management 
IS so prudent, that 1 have no doubt of its con- 
tinuing to go on well : the dividend has never 
been less than six per cent., nor will that be 
augmented for some time, as the surplus pro- 
fit 18 reserved to face accidents. The dividend 
of eleven per cent, which was once made, was 
from a circumstance scarce unavoidable. A 
new company was proposed ; and prevented 
only by admitting a number of new partners. 
As many of the first set were averse to this, 
and chose to withdraw, it was necessary to 
settle their accounts; so all were adjusted, the 
profits shared that h^ been accumulated, and 
the new and old proprietors jointly began mi 
a new and equal footing. Their notes are 
always instantly paid on demand, and pass on 
ail occasions as readily as silver, because they 
will always produce mver. 

“ Your medallion is in good company, it is 
placed with those cflord Uhatham, lord Cam- 
den, marquis of Rockingham, sir Qeorge Sa- 


ville, and some others who honoured me with 
a show of friendly regard when in England. 
1 believe I have thanked you for it, but I 
thank you again. 

“ I telieve with you, that if our pienipo. is 
desirous of concluding a treaty of commerce, 
he may need patience. If I were in his 
place, and not otherwise instructed, I should 
be apt to say * take your own time, gentle- 
men.' If the treaty cannot be made as much 
to your advantage as to ours, don't make it. 
1 am sure the want of it is not more to our 
disadvantage than to yours. Let the mer- 
chants on both sides treat with one another. 
Laissez les faire. 

“ I have never considered attentively the 
congress’s scheme for coining, and I have it 
not now at hand, so that at present I can say 
nothing to it Tlie chief uses of coining seem 
to be the ascertaining the fineness of the me- 
tals, and saving the time that would otherwise 
be spent in weighing to ascertain the quantity. 
But the convenience of fixed values to pieces 
is so great as to force the currency or some 
whose stamp is worn oflT, that should have as- 
sured their fineness, and which are evidently 
not of half their due weight : tlie case at pre- 
sent with the sixpences in England, which one 
with another do not weigh three pence. 

“ You are now 78, and 1 am 82; you tread 
fast upon my heels: but though you have 
more strength and spirit, you cannot come up 
with me till I stop, which must now be soon ; 
for I am grown so old as to have buried most of 
the friends of m v youUi, and I now often hear 
j persons, whom I knew when children, called 
I old Mr. such-a-one, to distinguish them from 
I their sons, now men grown and in business ; 
so that by living twelve years beyond David’s 
period, I seem to have intruded myself into 
the company of posterity, when I ought to 
have been a-bed and asleep. Yet had I gone 
at seventy, it would have cut off twelve of the 
most active years of my life, employed too in 
matters of the greatest importance ; but whe- 
ther 1 have been doing good or mischief is for 
time to discover. I only know that I intend- 
ed well, and I hope all will end well. 

“ Be so good as to present my affectionate 
respects to Dr. Riley. I am under great ob- 
ligations to him, and shall write to him short- 
ly. It will be a pleasure to him to know, that 
my malady does not grow sensibly worse, and 
that 18 a great point : for it has always been 
so tolerable, as not to prevent mv enjoying the 
pleasures of society, and being cheerful in con- 
versation ; I owe this in a great measure to 
bbgood counsels. 

“ R FRANKLIN.” 

To count Bujfonj Paris. 

“ PuLAMCLraiA^ Not. 19, 1787. 

** Dear Sir,- I am honoured Wyour letter, 
denring to know by what means I am relieved 
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in a disorder, with which you are so unfortu- 
nately afflicted. I have tried all the noted 
prescriptions for diminishing^ the stone, with- 
out perceiving any good effect. But observ- 
ing temperance in eating, avoiding wine and 
cider, and using daily the dumb bell, which 
exercises the upper part of the body without 
much moving the parts in contact with the 
stone, I think I have prevented its increase. 
As the roughness of the stone lacerates a 
little the neck of the bladder, I find that when 
the urine happens to be sharp, I have much 
pain in making water, and frequent urgencies. 
For relief under this circumstance, I take, 
going to bed, the bigness of a pigeon^s egg or 
jelly of blackberries : the receipt for malung 
It is enclosed. While I continue to do this 
every night, I am generally easy the day 
following, making water pretty freely, and 
with long intervds. I wish most sincerely j 
that this simple remedy may have the same 
happy effect with you. Perhaps currant jelly, 
or the jelly of apples, or of ra^berries, may 
be equally serviceable; for I suspect the 
virtue of the jelly may lie principally in the 
boiled sugar, which is in some degree candied 
by the boiling of the jelly. 

Wishing you for vour own sake much more 
ease, and for the sake of mankind many more 
years, I remain, with the greatest esteem 
and respect, dear sir, your most obedient and 
affectionate servant, B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ To Mr. Small. 

“ Philadelphia, Sept. 28, 1787 

“ Dear Sir, — I received your kind letter 
of June 6, ’86, and I answered it, though long 
after the receipt I do not perceive by your : 
second favour of July, ’87, that my answer 
had then come to hand, but hope it may since I 
that time. 

“ I have not lost any of the principles of 
public economy you once knew me possess- 
ed of ; but to get the bad customs of a coun- 
try changed, and new ones, though better, 
introduced, it is necessary first to remove the 
prejudices of the people, enlighten their 
ignorance, and convince them that their in- 
terest will be promoted by the proposed 
changes : and this is not the work of a day. 
Our legislators are all landholders ; and they 
are not yet persuaded that all taxes are finally 
paid by the land. Beside^ our country is so 
sparely settled, the habitations, particularly in 
the back countries, being perhaps five or six 
miles distant from each other, that the time 
and labour of the collector, in goingfrom house 
to house, and being obliged to call often before 
he can recover the tax, amounts to more than 
the tax is worth, and therefore we have been 
forced into the mode of indirect taxes, t. e. 
duties on importation of goods, and excisea 

** I have made no attempt to introduce the 


form of prayer here, which you and good 
Mrs. Baldwin do me the honour to approve. 
The things of this world take up too much of 
my time, of which indeed I have too little left 
to undertake any thing like a reformation in 
matters of religion. When we can sow good 
seed, we should however do it, and wait, 
when we can do no better, with patience, na- 
ture’s time for their sprouting. Some lie 
many years in the ground, and at length cer- 
tain favourable seasons or circumstances 
bring them forth with vigourous shoots and 
plentiful productions. 

“ Had I been at home, as you wish, soon after 
the peace, I might possibly have mitigated 
some of the severities against the royalists, 
believing as I do, that fear and error, rather 
than malice, occasioned their desertion of their 
country’s cause, and adoption of the king’s. 
The public resentment against them is now 
so far abated, that none who ask leave to re- 
turn are refused, and many of them now live 
among us much at their ease. As to the res- 
toration of confiscated estate^ it is an opera- 
tion that none of our politicians have as yet 
ventured to propose. They are a sort of pe<> 
pie that love to fortify themselves in their 
projects by precedent. Perhaps they wait to 
see your government restore the forfeited 
estates in Scotland to the Scotch, those in 
Ireland to the Irish, and those in England to 
the Welch. 

** I am glad that the distressed exiles who 
remain with you have received, or are likely 
to receive, some compensation for their losses, 
for I commiserate their situation. It was 
clearly incumbent on the king to indemnify 
those he had seduced by his proclamations : 
but it seems not so clearly consistent with the 
wisdom of parliament to resolve doing it for 
him. If some mad king should think fit in a 
freak to make war upon his subjects of Scot- 
land, or upon those of England, by the help 
of ^^tland and Ireland (as tlie Stuarts did,) 
may he not encour^e followers by the pre- 
cedent of those parliamentary gratuities, and 
thus set his subjects to cutting one another’s 
throats, first with the hope of sharing in con- 
fiscations, and then with that of compensation 
in case of disappointment? The council of 
brutes, without a fable, were aware of this. 
Lest that fable may perhaps not have fallen 
in your way, I enclose a copy of it 

“Your commercial treaty with France 
seems to show a ^wing improvement in the 
sentiments of both nations in the economical 
science. All Europe might be a great deal 
happier with a little more understand!^. 
We in America have lately had a convention 
for firaming a new constitution. Enclosed I 
send you the result of their deliberations. 
Whether it will be generally acceptable, and 
carried into executi^ is yet to be semi ; but 
present appearances are in its fitvour. 
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** I am always glad to hear from you. and 
of your welfare. I remember with pleasure 
the happy days we have spent together. — 
Adieu, and believe me ever, my dear friend, 
yours most affectionately. 

“ B. FRANKLIN.’’ 


a J\y****^ 

“ Philadelphia, Dec 15, 1787 

“ I HOPE the disorders in Brabant and Hol- 
land may be rectified without bloodshed. But 
I fear the impending war with the Turks, if 
not prevented by prudent negociation, may in 
its consequences involve ^eat part of Europe. 
I confide, however, that France and England 
will preserve their present peace with each 
other, notwithstanding some contrary appear- 
ances : for I think that they have both of them 
too much sense to go to war without an im- 
portant cause, as well as too little money at 
present, 

“ As to the projected conquest from Turkey. 
I apprehend, that if the emperor and empress 
would make some use of arithmetic, and cal- 
culate what annual revenues may be expect- 
ed from the country they want, should they 
acquire it, and then offer the grand simiior a 
hundred times that annual revenue, to be paid 
down for an amicable purchase of it, it would 
be his interest to accept the offer, as well as 
theirs to make it. rather than a war for it 
should take place; since a war to acquire 
that territory and to retain it. will cost both 
parties much more, perhaps ten times more, 
than such sum of purchase money. But the 
hope of glory and the ambition of princes are 
not subject to arithmetical calculation. — My 
best wishes attend you ; being with great es- 
teem, sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To 3f. VeiUard, Passy. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 17, 1786. 

“ My dear Friend, — I received your kind 
letter of June 23, by Mr. Saugrain, and it is 
the last of yours that is come to my hands. 
As you have so much leisure, and love writ- 
ing. I cannot think you have been so long si- 
lent ; you who are so good as to love me. and 
who know how much pleasure your letters 
always adhrd me. I therefore rather suspect 
you may probably have written something too 
freely concerning public affairs, and that your 
letters may be arrested in your post o^e. 
ai^ yourself lodged in the bc^ile. You see 
I ima^e, any thing however extravagant, ra- 
ther Uian Buppm, (as your letters too often 
do) that my mends forget me. 

1 find Mr. Saugram to answer well the 
good character you give of him, and shall with 
pleasure render him anyemFices in my power. 
V0L.L...4H 


He is now gone down the Ohio, to reconnoitre 
that country. 

“ I should have proceeded in the history you 
mention, if I could well have avoided accepts 
log the chair of president for this third and 
last year : to which I was again elected by the 
unanimous voice of council and general as- 
sembly in November. If I live to see this 
ear expire I may enjoy some leisure, which 

promise you to employ in the work you do 
me the honour to urge so earnestly. 

“ I sent you with my last a copy of the new 
constitution proposed for the United States by 
the late general convention. I sent one also 
to our excellent friend the duke de la Roche- 
foucauld. I attended the business of the con- 
vention faithfully for four months. Enclosed 
you have the last speech I made in it. Six 
states have already adopted the constitution, 
and there is now little doubt of its being ac- 
cepted by a Sufficient number to carry it into 
execution, if not immediately by the whole. 
It has however met with great opposition in 
some states, for we are at present a nation of 
politicians. And though there is a general 
dread of ^ving too much power to our go- 
vernors, f think we are more in danger from 
too little obedience in the governed. 

“We shall, as you suppose, have imposts 
on trade, and custom-houses, not because other 
nations have them, but because we cannot at 
present do without them. We want to dis- 
charge our public debt occasioned by the late 
war. Direct taxes are not so easily levied on 
the scantily settled inhabitants of our wide ex- 
tended counti^ ; and what is paid in the price 
of merchandise is less felt by the consumer, 
and less the cause of complaint. When we 
are out of debt we may leave our trade free, 
for our ordinary charges of government will 
not be great. 

“ Where there is a free government, and 
the people make their own laws by their re- 
presentatives, I see no injustice in their oblig- 
ing one another to take their own paper mo- 
ney. It is no more so than conmelling a man 
by law to take his own note. But it is uniust 
to pay strangers with such money against their 
will. The making of paper money, with such 
a sanction, is however a folly, since although 
ou may by law oblige a citizen to take it for 
is goods, you cannot fix his prices ; and his 
liberty of rating them as he pleaseft, which is 
the same thing as setting what value he pleases 
on your money, defeats your sanction. 

“ I have been concerned to hear of the trou- 
bles in the internal government of the country 
I love ; and hope some good may come out of 
them ; and that they may end without mis- 
chief. 

“ In your letter to my grandson, you asked 
some questions that haa an appearance as if 
you m^itated a visit to us. Nothing in this 
world would give me greater pleasure, than 
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to receive and embrace here the whole femily. 
But it is too great a happiness to be expected. 
This family all join with me in best wishes 
of every felicity to you and yours ; and I re- 
main with an unalterable and great esteem 
and affection, my dear friend, yours most sin- 
cerely, B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To the Editors of the Pennsylvania Gazette, 

^‘Messrs. Hall and Sellers, — I lately 
heard a remark, that on examination of the 
Pennsylvania Gazette for fifty years from its 
commencement, it appeared tnat during that 
long period, scarce one libellous piece had ever 
appeared in it This generally chaste conduct 
of your paper is much to its reputation ; for it 
has long been the opinion of sober, judicious 
people, that nothing is more likely to endanger 
the liberty of the press, than the abuse of that 
liberty, by employing it in personal accusation, 
detraction, and calumny. The excesses some 
of our papers have been guilty of in this par- 
ticular, have set this state m a bad light 
abroad, as appears by the following letter, 
which I wish you to publish, not merely to 
show your own disapprobation of tlie practice, 
but as a caution to others of the profession 
throughout the United Statea For I have 
seen an European newspaper, in which the 
editor, who had been charged with frequently 
calumniating the Americans, justifies himself 
by saying, ‘ that he had published nothing 
disgraceful to us, which he had not taken from 
our own printed papers.’ — I am, &c. 

“A. B.” 


“ Nkw York, March 30, 1788. 

“ Dear Friend, — My gout has at length 
left me, after five months’ painful confinement. 
It afforded me however the leisure to read, or 
hear read, all the packets of your newspapers 
which you so kindly sent for my amusement 

“ Mrs. W. has partaken of it; she likes to 
read the advertisements ; but she remarks 
some kind of inconsistency in the announcing 
so many diversions for almost every evening 
in the week, and such quantities to be sold of 
expensive superfluities, fineries, and luxuries 
just imported, in a country that at the same 
time fills its papers with complaints of hard 
times and want of money. I tell her that 
such complaints are common to all times and 
all countries, and were made even in Solo- 
mon’s time ; when, as we are told, silver was 
as plenty in Jerusalem as the stones in the 
street, and yet even then, there were people 
that jumbled, so as to incur this censure 
from Slat knowing prince. Say not thou that 
the former times were better than these ; for 


thou dost not inquire rightly concerning that 
matter. 

** But the inconsistence that strikes roe the 
most is that between the name of your cit}', 
Philadelphia^ brotherly love^ and the spirit of 
rancour, malice, and hatred that breathes in its 
newspapers. For I learn from those papers, 
that your state is divided into parties, that 
each ascribes all the public operations of the 
other to vicious motives; that they do not 
even suspect one another of the smallest de- 
gree of honesty ; that the anti-federalists are 
such, merely from tlie fear of losing power, 
places, or emoluments which they have m 
possession or in expectation ; that the federal- 
ists are a set of conspirators^ who aim at esta- 
blishing a tyranny over the persons and pro- 
perty of their countrymen, and to live in 
splendour on the plunder of the people. I 
learn too that your justices of tne peace, 
though chosen by their neighbours, make a 
villanous trade of their office, and promote 
discord to augment fees, and fleece their 
electors ; and that this would not be mended 
by placing the choice in the executive council, 
who with interested or party views are con- 
tinually making as improper appointments; 
witness a ^ petty fiddler^ sycophant^ and 
scoundreV appointed judge of the Admiralty ; 
‘ an old woman and fomenter of sedition' to 
be another of the judges, and ‘o Jeffries' 
chief justice, &c. &c. ; with ‘ two harpies' 
the comptroller and naval oflScers to prey upon 
the merchants and deprive them of their pro- 
perty by force of arms, dtc. I am informed 
also by these papers, that your general as- 
sembly, though the annual choice of the peo- 
ple shows no regard to their rights, but from 
sinister views or ignorance, makes laws in 
direct violation of the constitution, to divest 
the inhabitants of their property, and give it 
to strangers and intruders; and that the 
council, either fearing the resentment of their 
constituents, or plotting to enslave them, had 
projected to disarm them, and given orders for 
that purpose ; and finally, that your president, 
the unanimous joint choice of the council and 
assembly, is ‘ an old rogue' who gave his 
I assent to the federal constitution, merely to 
avoid refunding money he had purloined from 
the United States. There is indeed a good 
deal of manifest inconsistency in all this, and 
yet a stran^r seeing it in your own prints, 
though he does not telieve it all, may proba- 
bly telieve enough of it to conclude that Penn- 
sylvania is people by a set of the most un- 
principled, wicked, rascally, and quarrelsome 
scoundrels upon the face of the globe. I have 
sometimes indeed suspected, that those papers 
are the manufacture of foreign enemies among 
you, who write with a view of disgracing your 
country, and making you appear contemptible 
and detestable all me world over : but then 
I wonder at the indiscretioD of your fN^ters 
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in publishing such writings ! There is how- 
ever one of your inoonnBtendes that consoles 
me a little, which is, that though living you 
give one another the characters of devils; 
dead you are all angels! It is delightful 
when any of you die, to read what good hus- 
bands, g<^ mthers, good friends, good citi- 
zens, and good Christians you were, conclud- 
ing with a scrap of poetiy that places you, 
with certainty, every one in heaven. So that 
I think Pennsylvania a good country to die 
in^ though a very bad one to live in.” 


“M. Veillard. 

“ PniLADKLPBiA, April 28, 1788. 

“ My dbar Friend, — I received but a few 
days since your favour of November 30, 1787, 
in which you continue to urge me to finish 
the Memoirs. My three years of service will 
expire in October, when a new president must 
be chosen ; and I had the project of retiring 
then to my grandson’s villa in New Jersey, 
where I might be free from the interruption 
of visits, in order to complete that work for 
your satisfrction ; for in this city my time is 
so cut to pieces by friends and stranger^ that 
I have sometimes envied the prisoners in the 
hostile : but considering now the little rem- 
nant of life I have left, the accidents that may 
happen between this and October, and your 
earnest desire, I have come to a resolution to 
proceed in that work to-morrow, and continue 
It daily till finished, which if my health per- 
mits, may be in the course of the ensuing 
summer. As it goes on I will have a copy 
made for you, and you may expect to receive 
a part by the next packet 

“ It is very possible, as you suppose, that 
all the articles of the proposed new govern- 
ment will not remain unchanged after Uie first 
meeting of the congress. I am of opinion 
with you, that the ttoo chambers were not 
necessary, and I disliked some other articles 
that are in, and wished for some that are not 
in the proposed plan ; I nevertheless hope it 
may be adopted, though 1 should have nothing 
to do with the execution of it, being deter- 
mined to quit all public business with my pre- 
sent employment At 83 one certainly has a 
right to ambition repose. 

“We are not ignorant, that the duties paid 
at the custom-house on the importation of 
foreign goods are finally reimbursed by the 
consumer, but we impose them as the easiest 
way of levying a tax from those consumers. 
If our new country was as closely inhabited 
as your old one, we might without much dif- 
ficulty collect a land-tax, that would be suf- 
ficient for all purpose: but where fiirms are 
at five or six miles distant firom each other, I 
as they are in a great part of our country, j 
the going of the coilectoro from house to house I 
to denuiMthe taxes, and being obliged to call I 


more than once for the same tax, makes the 
trouble of collecting, in many case^ exceed 
the value of the sum collected. Things that 
are practicable in one country are not always 
so in another, where circumstances differ. 
Our duties are however generally so small as 
to give little temptation to smuggling. 

“ Believe me ever, my dear friend, yours 
most afiectionately, B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ M. Dupont de Nemours^ at Paris. 

“ Philaoblpuia, June 9, 1788. 

“ Sib, — I have received your favour of De- 
cember 31, with the extract of a letter which 
ou wish to have translated and published 
ere. But seven states having, before it ar- 
rived, ratified the new constitution, and others 
being daily expected to do the same, after the 
fullest discussion in convention, and in all the 
public papers, till every body was tired of the 
argument, it seemed too late to propose de- 
lay, and especially the delay that must be oc- 
casioned by a revision and correction of all the 
separate constitutions. For it would take at 
least a year to convince thirteen states that 
the constitutions they have practised ever since 
the revolution, without ob^rving any imper- 
fections in them, so great as to be worth the 
trouble of amendment, are nevertheless so ill 
formed as to be unfit for continuation, or to be 
parts of a federal government And when 
they should be so convinced, it would probably 
take some years more to make the connexions. 
An eighth state has since acceded, and when 
a ninm is added, which is now daily expected, 
the constitution will be carried into execution. 
It is probable, however, that at the first meet- 
ing of the new congress, various amendments 
wUl be proposed and discussed, when I hone 
your Ouvrage sur les principes et le hien aes 
repMiques en general^ &c. &.C., may be 
re^y to put into their hands ; and such a work 
from your hand, 1 am confident, though it may 
not be entirely followed, will afibrd useful 
hints, and produce advantaps of importance. 
But we must not expect that a new govern- 
ment may be formed, as a game of chess may 
be played, by a skilful hand, without a friult 
The players of our game are so many, their 
ideas so difierent, their prejudices so strong 
and so various, and their articular interests, 
independent of the general, seeming so oppo- 
site, that not a move can be made Uiat is not 
contested ; the numerous objections confound 
the understanding ; the wisest must agree to 
some unreasonable things, that reasonable 
ones of more cons^uence may be obtained, and 
thus chance has its ^re in many of the de- 
terminations, so that the play is more like 
tric-trac with a box of dice. 

** We are much fdeased with the disposition 
of your government to fiivour our commerce, 
manifested in the late riglement. You 19 - 
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pear to be possessed of a truths which few go- 
vemments are possessed of, that A must take 
WMne erf* Fs produce, otherwise B will not be 
able to pay for what he would take of A. But 
there is one thing wanting to facilitate and 
augment our intercourse. It is a dictionary, 
explaining the names of different articles of 
manufacture, in the two languages. When I 
was in Paris, I received a Targe order for a 
great variety of goods, particularly of the kind 
called hardwares, i. e. wares of iron and steel : 
and when I showed the invoice to your manu- 
facturers, they did not understand what kinds 
of goods or instruments were meant by the 
names: nor could any English and French dic- 
tionary be found to explain them. So I sent 
to England for one of each sort, which might 
serve both as explanation and as a mod^el, 
the latter being of importance likewise, since 
people are prejudiced in favour of forms they 
have been u^ to, though perhaps not the 
best They cost me twenty-five guineas, but 
were lost by the way, and the peace coming 
on the scheme drop|^. It would however, 
as I imagine, be well worth receiving. For 
our merchants say we still send to Ikigland 
for such goods as we want, because there they 
understand our orders, and can execute them 
precisely, — With great esteem, I am, &c. 

“B. FRANKLIN.* 


** Madame Lavoisier. 

“ Pbiladelphu, Oct. 23, 1786. 

I HAVE a long time been disabled from 
writing to my dear friend, by a severe fit of 
the gout, or I should sooner have returned my 
thanxs for her very kind present of the por- 
trait, which she has herself done me the ho- 
nour to make of me. It is allowed by those who 
have seen it to have great merit as a picture 
in every respect ; but what particularly en- 
dears it to me is the hand that drew it Our 
English enemies, when they were in posses- 
sion of this city and my house, made a pri- 
soner of my portrait, and carried it off with' 
them, leaving that of its companion, my wife, 
by itself, a kind of widow. Y on have replaced 
the husbuid, and the lady seems to smile as 
well pleased. 

“ It is true, as you observe, that I enjoy 
here every thing that a reasonable mind can 
desire, a sufficiency of income, a comfortidile 
habitation of my own building, having all the 
conveniences 1 could imagine ; a dutiful af- 
fectionate daughter to nurse and take care of 
me, a number of promising grandchildren, 
some old friends still remaining to converse 
with, and more respect, distinction, and poh* 
lie honours than I can possibly merit; tnese 
are the blesdi^ of God, and depend on his 
contmued'^oomieeB : yet all do not imke me 
forget Paris and the nine yean* happocHM 1 
enjoyed there, in the sweet society orpeoj^ 


whose conversation is instructive, whose 
manners are highly pleasing, and who, above 
all the nations in the world, have in the 
greatest perfection the art of making them- 
selves beloved by strangers. And now, even 
in my sleep, I find, that the scenes of all my 
pleasant dreams are laid in that city, or in its 
neighbourhood. 

“ I like much young M. Dupont He ap- 

r iars a very sensible and valuable man, and 
think his father will have a great deal of 
satisfaction in him. 

“Please present my thanks to M. Lavoi- 
sier for the Nomenclature Chimique he has 
been so good as to send me, (it must be a 
useful book) and assure him of my great and 
sincere esteem and attachment. My best 
wishes attend you both, and 1 think 1 cannot 
wish you and him greater happiness than a 
long contmuance of the connexion. — With 
great regard and affection, I have the honour 
to be, my dear friend, your most obliged and 
mostob^ient humble servant, 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


Dr. Ingenhauz. 

“ October 24, 2786. 

You have always been kmd enough to 
interest yourself in what relates to my health : 
I ought therefore to acquaint you with what 
appears to me something curious * respecting 
it : you may remember the cutaneous malady, 
I formerly complained of, and for which you 
and Dr. Pringle favoured me with prescrip- 
tions and advice. It vexed me near fourteen 
years, and was, the beginning of this year, as 
bad as ever, covering almost my whole body 
except my face and hands: when a fit of the 
gout came on, without very much pain, but 
a swelling in both feet, which at last appear- 
ed also in both knees ; and then in my hands. 
As these swellings increased and extended, 
the other malady diminished, and at length 
disappwed entirely. Those swellings have 
some time since begun to fall, and are now 
ahnost gone ; perhaps the cutaneous may re- 
turn, or perhaps it is worn out I may here- 
after let you khow what happens. 1 am on 
the whole much w’eaker than when it began 
to leave me. But possibly that may be the 
efi^ct of age, for 1 am now near 88, the age 
of commencing decrepitude. 

“ I grieve at the wars Europe is engaged 
in, and wirii they were ended ; for I fear even 
the victors will be the loeers. 

“ B. PRANKUN.” 

“ P. S. Out public affidrs are drawing to- 
wards a eetdeBoeat 1 have served out the 
three years term' of mf presidentship^ limited 
l^the'Coiist^tBtMiT; am being defernuned ta 
engage no more in bOwiesii; 1 hope, if 
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health permits, to be a better correspondent. 
We have no philosophical news here at pre- 
sent, except that a boat moved by a steam 
engine, rows itself against tide in our river, 
and it is apprehended the construction may 
be so simplified and improved as to become 
generally useful.” 


“B. Vaughan. 

“October 24, 1788. 

« Having now finished my term in the pre- 
sidentship, and resolving to engage no more 
in public affairs, I hope to be a better corres- 
pondent for the little time I have to live. I 
am recovering from a long continued gout, 
and am diligently employed in writing the 
History of my Lire, to the doing of which the 
persuasions contained in your letter of January 
31, 1783, have not a little contributed. I am 
now in the year 1756, just before 1 was sent 
to England. To shorten the work, as well as 
for other reasons, I omit all facts and transac- 
tions that may not have a tendency to benefit 
the young reader, by showing him from my 
example, and my success in emerging from 
poverty, and acquiring some degree of wealth, 
}K)wer, and reputation, the advantages of cer- 
tain modes of conduct which I observed, and 
of avoiding the errors which were prejudicial 
to me. If a writer can judge properly of his 
own work, I fancy on reading over what is al- 
ready done, that the book mav be found enter- 
taining, interesting, and useful, more so than 
I expected when I began it. If my present 
state of health continues, I hope to finish it 
this winter : when done, you shall have a ma- 
nuscript copy of it, that I may obtain from 
your judgment and friendship such remarks 
as may contribute to its improvement. 

“ The violence of our party debates about 
the new constitution seems much abated, in- 
deed almost extinct, and we are getting fast 
into good order. I kept out of those disputes 
pretty well, having wrote only one piece, 
which I send you enclosed. 

“ I regret the immense quantity of misery 
brought upon mankind by this Turkish war ; 
and I am afraid the king of Sweden may bum 
his fingers by attacking Russia. When will 
princes learn arithmetic enough to calculate, 
if they want pieces of one another’s territory, 
how much cheaper it would be to buy them 
than to make war for them, even though they 
were to give an hundred years’ purchase ; but 
if gloiy cannot be valued, and therefore the i 
wars for it cannot be subject to arithmetical 
c^culation, so as to show their advantages or 
disadvanta^ ; at least wars for trade, which 
have gain for their object, maybe proper sub- 
jects for such computation ; and a trading 
nation as well as a single trader ought to caC 
dilate the probabilities of profit and loss, be- 
foro engag^ in any considerable adventure. 


This, however, nations seldom do, and we have 
had frequent instances of their spending more 
money in wars for acquiring or securing 
branches of commerce, than an hundred years’ 
profit or the full enjoyment of them can com- 
pensate. 

“ Remember me affectionately to good Dr. 
Price and to the honest heretic Dr. Priestley. 
I do not call him honest by way of distinction ; 
for I think all the heretics I have known have 
been virtuous men. They have tlie virtue of 
fortitude, or they would not venture to own 
their heresy; and they cannot afford to be 
deficient in any of the other virtues, as that 
would give advantage to their many enemies; 
and they have not like orthodox sinners, such 
a number of friends to excuse or justify them. 
Do not, however, mistake me. It is not to 
my good friend’s heresy that 1 impute his 
honesty. On the contrary, ’tis liis honesty 
that has brought upon him the character of 
heretic. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Mrs. Partridge. 

“ PiiiLAUEi.PHrA, Nov, 25, 1788. 

“ My dear Child, — I received your kind 
letter of the 12th instant, enclosing one for 
Mr. Philip Vanhorn, physician in Philadelphia, 
which you desired me to deliver, and to solicit 
the forgiveness of his daughter. I imme- 
diately made inquiry for him, as to be instru- 
mental in so charitable a work, and in concur- 
rence with you, would have given me great 
pleasure : but I am assured by our oldest in- 
habitants, who have had most acquaintance 
and best opportunities of knowing their fel- 
low-citizens, particularly some of our physi- 
cians, that no physician or other person of that 
name has ever been a resident here : so that 
there must have been some mistake in the 
information that has been given you, if indeed 
the whole story is not an imposition. 

“ You kindly inquire after my health ; I 
have not of late much reason to boast of it. 
People that will live a long life and drink to 
the bottom of the cup must expect to meet 
with some of the dregs. However, when I 
consider how many more terrible maladies 
the human body is liable to, I think myself 
well off that I have only three incurable ones, 
the gout, the stone, and old age. And those 
notwithstanding, I enfoy many comfortable 
intervals, in which I forget all my ills, and 
amuse myself in reading or writing, or in 
conversation with friend, joking, laughing, 
and telling merry stories, as when you first 
knew me, a young man about fifty. 

** My children and grandchildren, the 
Baches, are all well and pleased with your re- 
membrance of them. They are my family, 
living in my house, and we have lately the a^ 
ditiim of a little go^-natured girl, whom I be- 
gin to love as well as the rest 
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“ You tell me our p(»r friend Ben Kent is 
gone, I hope to the regions of the blessed ; or 
at least to some place where souls are pre- 
pared for those regions ! I found my hope on 
this, that though not so orthodox as you and 
I, he was an honest man, and had his virtues. 
If he had any hypocrisy, it was of that invert^ 
ed kind, witn which a man is not so bad as 
he seems to be. And with regard to future 
bliss, I cannot help imagining that multitudes 
of the zealously orthodox of different secl^ 
who at the last day may flock together, in 
hopes of seeing each other damned, will be 
disappointed, and obliged to rest content with 
their own salvation. 

“ You have no occasion to apologize for your 
former letter. It was, as all yours are, very 
well written. That which is enclosed for your 
cousin came too late, he being sailed. 

“ By one of the accidents which war occa- 
sions, all my books containing copies of my 
letters were lost There were eight volumes, 
and I have been able to recover only two. 
Those are of later date than the transaction 
you mention, and therefore can contain no- 
thing relating to it If the letter you want a 
copy of, was one in which I consoled nw bro- 
ther’s friends, by a comparison drawn from a 
party of pleasure intended into the country, 
where we were all to meet, though the chair 
of one being soonest ready, he set out before 
the rest : I say if this was the letter, I fancy 
you may possibly find it in Boston, as I re- 
member Dr. Billis once wrote me that many 
copies had been taken of it 

“ I too should have been glad to have seen 
that again, among others I have written to 
him and you. But you inform me they were 
devoured by the mice, poor little innocent 
creatures, I am very sorry they had no better 
food. But since they like my letters, here is 
another treat for them. — Adieu, ma chere 
en/an£,and believe me ever, your affectionate 
uncle, B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Mrs. Mecom, Boston.* 

“ Philaoclphia, Nov. 26. 1788. 

** I NKVfiR see any Boston newspapers. 
You mention there being often something in 
them to do me honour. 1 am obliged to them. 
On the other hand, some of our papers here 
are endeavouring to disgrace me. I have 
long been accustomed to receive more blame 
as well as more praise than I have deserved. 
’Tis the lot of every public man. And I leave 
one account to balance the oUier. 

** As you observe, there was nod n your 

souls in the story of the poker when 1 told 
it The late dresser of it was probably the 
same, or perhaps of kin to him, who in relat- 

* Dr. Franklin'! Miter Jane* 


ing a dispute that happened between queen 
Anne and the archbishop of Canterbury con- 
cerning a vacant mitre, which the queen was 
for bestowing on a person the archbishop 
thought unworthy, made both the queen and 
the archbishop swear three or four thumping 
oaths in every sentence of the discussion ; and 
the archbishop at last gained his point One 
present at the tale being surpris^, said. But 
did the queen and the archbishop swear so at 
one another ? O ! no, no, said the relator ; 
that is only my way of telling the story. — 
Yours, &c. B. FRANKUN.” 


“ To the President of Congress. 

“ Philadelphia, Nov. 29, 1788. 

“ Sir, — When I had the honour of being 
the minister of the United States at the court 
of France, Mr. Barclay arriving there, brought 
me the following resolution of congress : 

‘ Reiolved, that a coramiBsioner be appointed by con- 
ffress with full power and authority to liquidate and 
finally to settle the accounts of all the servants of the 
United States, who have been intrusted with the ex- 
penditure of public money in Europe, and to commence 
and prosecute such suits, causes, and actions as may 
be necessary for that purpose, or for the recovery of any 
property of the said United States in the hands of any 
person or persons whatsoever. 

‘ That the said commissioner be authorized to ap- 
point one or more clerks, with such allowance as he 
may think reasonable. 

‘That the said commissioner and clerks respectively 
take an oath, before some person duly authorized to 
administer an oath, faithfully to execute the trust re- 
posed in them respectively 

‘Conffress proceeded to the election of a commission- 
er, and ballots being taken, Mr. T. Barclay was elect- 
ed.’ 

“In pursuance of this resolution, and as 
soon as Mr. Barclay was at leisure from more 
pressing busmess, 1 rendered to him all my 
accounts, which he examined and stated me- 
thodically. By his statements he found a ba- 
lance due tome on the 4th May 1785, of 7533 
livres, 19 sols, 3 deniers, which I according- 
ly received of the congress banker ; the dif- 
ference between my statement and his be- 
ing only seven sols, which by mistake I had 
overcharged, about three pence halfpenny 
sterling. 

“At my request, however, the accounts 
were left opm for the consideration of con- 
gress, and n(n finally settled, there being some 
articles on which I desired their judgment, and 
having some equitable demands, as I thought 
them, for extra services, which he had not 
conceived himself impowered to allow, and 
therefore I did not put them in my account 
He transmitted the accounts to congress, and 
had advice of their being received. On my 
arrival at Philadelphia, one of the first things 
I did was to despatch my grandson W. T. 
Franklin to New York, to ^tain a final set- 
tlement of those accounts, he having long act- 
ed as my secretary, and being well ac<^uaint- 
ed with the transactioi^ was able to give an 
' explanation of the articles, that mig& seem 
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to require explaining*, if any such there were. 
He returned without effecting the settlement, 
being told that it would not be made till the 
arrival of some documents expected from 
France. What those documents were I have 
not been informed, nor can I readily conceive, 
as all the vouchers existitig there had been 
examined by Mr. Barclay. And 1 having 
been immediately after my arrival en^ged 
in public business of this state, I waited m ex- 
pectation of hearing from congress, in case 
any part of my accounts had been objected to. 

“It is now more than three years that those 
accounts have been before that honourable 
body, and to this day no notice of any such ob- 
jection has been communicated to me. But re- 
ports have for some time past been circulated 
here, and propagated in newspapers, that I am 
greatly indebted to the Unit^ States, for 
large sums, that had been put into my hands, 
and that I avoid a settlement. 

“ This, together with the little time one of 
ray age may expect to live, makes it necessa- 
ry for me to request earnestly, which I here- 
by do, that the congress would be pleased, 
without further delay, to examine those 
accounts, and if they find therein any article 
or articles, which they do not understand or 
approve, that they would cause me to be ac- 
quainted with the same, that I may have an 
opportunity of offering such explanations or 
rea-sons in supp ort of them as may be in my 
power, and tlien that the account may hi 
finally closed. 

“ I hope the congress will soon be able to 
attend to this business for the satisfaction of 
the public, as well as in condescension to my 
request. In the meantime, if there be no im- 
propriety in it, I would desire that this letter, 
together with another on the same subject, 
the copy of which is hereto annexed, may be 
put upon their minutes. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To the Planter of the Evening Herald. 

“ Sir, — The British news- writers are very 
assiduous in their endeavours to blacken Ame- 
rica. Should we not be careful not to afford 
them any assistance by censures of one ano- 
ther, especially by censures not well founded. 

“ I lately observed in one of your papers, 
the conduct of the state of Massachusetts re- 
flected on, as being inconsistent and absurd, 
as well as wicked, for attempting to raise a 
tax by a stamp act, and for carrying on the 
slave trade. 

“ The writer of those reflections might have 
considered, that their principal objection to 
the stamp tax, was, its being impo^ by a 
British wliament, which had no right to tax 
them ; for otherwise a tax by stamps is per- 
haps to be levied with as little inconvenience 


as any other that can be invented. Ireland 
has a stamp act of its own ; but should Britain 
pretend to impose such a tax on the Irish peo- 
ple they would probably give a general op- 
position to it. and ought not for that to be 
charged with inconsistence. 

“ One or two merchants in Boston, em- 
ploying ships in the abominable African trade, 
may deservedly be condemned, though they 
do not bring their slaves home, but sell them 
in the West Indies. The state as such, has 
never, that I have heard of, given encourage- 
ment to the diabolical commerce ; and there 
has always been fewer slaves in the New 
England governments, than in any other 
British colonies. National reflections are sel- 
dom just, and a whole people should not be 
decried for the crimes of a few individuals. 

I “ Your inserting this may make that brave 
people some amends, and will oblige one of 
your customers, who is 

“ A PENNSYLVANIAN.” 


“Mr. SmaU, 

“ PuiLiiDBLPHiA.. Feb. 17, 1789. 

“ Dear Friend. — 1 have just received 
your kind letter of Nov. 29, and am much 
obliged by your friendly attention in sending 
me a receipt, which on occasion I may make 
trial of; but the stone I have being a large 
one, as I find by the weight it mils with 
when I turn in bed, I have no hope of its be- 
ing dissoluble by any medicine ; and having 
been for some time past pretty free from pain, 
I arn afraid of tampering. I congratulate you 
on the escape you had by voiding the one you 
mention, that was as big as a kidney bean ; 
had it been retained it might soon have be- 
come too large to pass, and proved the cause of 
much pain at times, as mine has been to me. 

“ Having served my time of three years as 
president, I have now renounced all public 
busine^ and enjoy the otium cum di^nitate. 
My friends indulge me with their frequent 
visits, which I have now leisure to receive 
and enjoy. The Philosophical Society, and 
the Society for Political Inquiries meet at my 
house, which I have enlarged by an additional 
building, that affords me a large room for 
those meetings, another over it for my library, 
now very considerable, and over all some 
lodging rooms. I have seven promising 
grandchildren by my daughter, who play 
with and amuse me, and she is a kind atten- 
tive nurse to me, when I am any time in- 
disposed ; so that I pass my time as agreeably 
as at my age (83) a man may well expect, 
and have little to wish for, except a more eai^ 
exit than my malady seems to threaten. 

“The deafness you complain of gives me 
concern, as if great it must diminish consider- 
ably your pleasure in conversation. If mode- 
rate you may remedy it easily and readOy tiy 
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putting your thumb and fingers behind your 
ear, pressing it outwards, and enlar^ng it as 
it were with the hollow of your hand. By an 
exact experiment I found that I could hear the 
tick of a watch at forty-five feet distance by 
this means, which was barely audible at 
twenty feet without it. The experiment was 
made at midnight when the house was still. 

** I am glad you have sent those directions 
respecting ventilation to the Edinburgh Socie- 
ty. I hope you have added an account of the 
experience you had of it at Minorca. If they 
do not print your paper, send it to me, and it 
shall be in the third volume, which we are 
about to publish, of our Transactions. 

“ Mrs. Hewson joins with us in best wishes 
for your health and happiness. Her eldest 
son has gone through his studies at our col- 
lege, and takes his degree. The youngest is 
still there, and will be graduated this summer. 

“ My grandson presents his respects ; and 
1 am ever, my dear friend, yours most affec- 
tionately, B. FRANKLIN.” 

“ You never mention the receipt of any let- 
ters from me. I wish to know if they come 
to hand, particularly my last enclosing the 
apoloa^ue. You mention some of my old 
friends being dead, but not their names.” 


Mrs. Green. 

“ Philadelphia, March 2, 2789. 

“Dear Friend, — Having now done with 
public affairs, which have hitherto taken up so 
much of my time, I shall endeavour to enjoy 
during the small remainder of life that is left 
to me some of the pleasures of conversing 
with my old friends by writing, since their 
distance prevents my hope of seeing them 
again. 

“ I received one of the bags of sweet corn 
you was so good as to send me a long time 
since, but the other never came to hand; 
even the letter mentioning it, though dated 
December 10, 1787, has been above a year on 
its way, for I received it but about two weeks 
since from Baltimore in Maryland. The corn 
I did receive was excellent, and gave me 
great pleasure. Accept my hearty thanks. 

“I am, as you suppose, in the above men- 
tioned old letter, much pleased to hear that my 
young friend Ray is ‘ smart in the farming way,’ 
and makes such substantial fences. I think 
agriculture the most honourable of all em- 
ployments, being the most independent The 
farmer has no need of popular favour, nor the 
favour of the great. The success of his crops 
depending only on the blessing of God upon 
his honest industry. I congratulate your good 
spouse, that he as well as myself is now free 
from public cares, and that he can bend his 
whole attention to his farming, which will af- 
ford him toth profit and pleasure ; a business 


which nobody knows better how to manage 
with advantage. I am too old to follow print- 
ing a^in myself, but loving the^ business, I 
have brought up my gr^dson Benjamin to it, 
and have built and furnished a printing-house 
for him, which he now manages under my 
eye. I have great pleasure in the rest of my 
grandchildren, who are now in number eight, 
and all promising, the youngest only six 
months old, but shows signs of great good na- 
ture. My friends here are numerous, and 
I enjoy as much of their conversation as I can 
reasonably wish ; and I have as much health 
and cheerfulness as can well be expected at 
my age, now eighty-three. Hitherto this 
long life has been tolerably happy, so that if 
1 were allowed to live it over again, I should 
make no objection, only wishing for leave to 
do, what authors do in a second edition of their 
works, correct some of rny errata. Among 
the felicities of my life I reckon your friend- 
ship, which I shall remember with pleasure 
as long as that life lasts, being ever, my dear 
friend, yours most affectionately, 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Miss Catherine Louisa Shipley. 

“ PuiLADELi'iiiA, April 27, 1789 

I “ It is only a few days, since the kind let- 
ter of my dear young friend, dated December 
24, came to rny hands. I had before in the 
public papers met with the afliicting news 
that letter contained. That excellent man 
has then left us ! — his departure is a loss not 
to his family and friends only, but to his na- 
tion, and to the world : for he was intent on do- 
ing good, had wisdom to devise the means, 
and talents to promote them. His sermon be- 
fore the Society for Propagating the Gospel, 
and * his speech intended to be spoken' are 
proofs of his ability as well as his humanity. 
Had his counsels in those pieces been attend- 
ed to by the ministers, how much bloodshed 
might have been prevented, and how much 
expense and disgrace to the nation avoided 1 

“ Your reflections on the constant calmness 
and composure attending his death are very 
sensible. Such instances seem to show, that 
the good sometimes enjoy in dying a>foretaste 
of the happy state they are about to enter. 

“ According to the course of years, I should 
have quitted this world long before him : I 
shall however not be long in following. I am 
now in my eighty-fourth year, and the last 
year has considerably enfeebled me ; so that 
1 hardly expect to remain another. You will 
then, m V dear friend, consider this as proba- 
bly the last line to be received from me, and 
as a taking leave. 

“ Present my best and most sincere respects 
to your good mother, and love to the rest of 
the family, to whom I wish all happiness ; 
and believe me to be, while I do live, yours 
most affectionately, B. FRANKliN.” 
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“2>r. Price. 

'* PHiLA.D£LFHtA., May 31, 1789. 

“My very dear Friend, — I lately re- 
ceived your kind letter, enclosing one from 
Miss Kitty Shipley, informing me of the good 
bishop^s decease, which afflicted me greatly. 
My friends drop ,off one after another, when 
my age and infirmities prevent my making 
new ones, and if I still retained tlie necessary 
activity and ability, I hardly see among the 
existing generation where I could make them 
of equed goodness. So that the longer I live 
I must expect to be the more wretched. As 
we draw nearer the concluabnof life, nature 
furnishes with more helps to wean us from it, 
among which one of the most powerful is the 
loss of such dear friends. 

“ I send you with this the two volumes of 
our Transactions, as I forget whether you had 
the first before. If you had, you will please 
to give this to the French ambassador, re- 
questing his conveyance of it to the good 
duke de la Rochefoucauld. — My best wishes 
attend you, being ever with sincere and great 
esteem, my dear friend, yours most affection- 
ately, k FRANKLIN.” 


“ B. Vaughan. 

“ Philadelphia, June 3, 1789. 

“ My dearest Friend, — I received your 
kind letter of March 4, and wish I may be 
able to complete what ^ou so earnestly desire, 
the Memoirs of my Life. But of late I am so 
interrupted by extreme pain, which obliges 
me to have recourse to opium, that between 
the effects of both, I have but little time in 
which I can write any thing. My grandson, 
however, is copying what is done, which will 
be sent to you for your opinion by the next 
vessel ; and not merely for your opinion but 
for your advice ; for I find it a difficult task 
to speak decently and properly of one’s own 
conduct* and I feel the want of a judicious 
friend to encourage me in scratching out 

“ I have condoled sincerely with the bishop 
of St. Asaph’s family. He was an excellent 
man. Lowing our friends thus one by one, 
is the tax we pay for long living ; and it is 
indeed a heavy one ! 

“ I have not seen the king of Prussia’s 
posthumous works ; what you mention makes 
me desirous to have them. Please to mention 
it to your brother William, and that I request 
he would add them to the books I have de- 
sired him to buy for me. 

“ Our new government is now in train, 
and seems to promise well. But events are 
in the hand of God ! 1 am ever, my dear friend, 
yours most afi^tionately, 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 
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Mr. Wright, Itondcn. 

Philadslp«a, Nov 4 , 1789 . 

“ Dear Friend, — I received your kind 
letter of July the 31st, which gave me great 
pleasure, as it informed me of the welfkre 
both of yourself and your good lady, to whom 
please to present my respects. I thank you 
for the epistle of your yearly meeting, and for 
the card (a specimen of printing) which was 
enclosed. 

“We have now had one session of congress, 
which was conducted under our new consti- 
tution, and with as much general satisfaction 
as could reasonably be expected. I wish the 
stri^gle in France may end as happily for that 
nation. We are now in the full enjoyment 
of our new government for eleven of the states, 
and it is generally thought that North Carolina 
is about to join it. Rhode Island will proba- 
bly take longer time for consideration. — We 
have had a most plentiful year for the fruits 
of the earth, and our people seem to be reco- 
vering fast from the extravagance and idle 
habits which tlie war had introduced ; and to 
engage seriously in the contrary habits, of 
temperance, frugality, and industry, which 
give the most pleasing prospect of future na- 
tional felicity. Your merchants, however, are 
I think imprudent in crowding in upon us 
such quantities of goods for sale here, which 
are not written for by ours, and are beyond 
the faculties of this country to consume in 
any reasonable time. This surplus of goods 
is therefore, to raise present money, sent to 
vendues, or auction houses, of which we have 
six or seven in and near this city ; where they 
are sold freauentlv for less than prime cost, 
to the great loss or the indiscreet adventurers. 
Our newspapers are doubtless to be seen at 
your coffee-houses near the exchange: in 
their advertisements you may observe the con- 
stancy and quantity of these kind of sales ; as 
well as the quantity of goods inuxirted by our 
regular traders. I see in your English news- 
papers frequent mention of our being out of 
credit with you ; to us it appears that we have 
abundantly too much, and that your exporting 
merchants are rather out of their senses. 

“ I wish success to your endeavours for ob- 
taining an abolition or the slave trade. The 
epistle from your yearly meeting for the year 
1758, was not the first sowing of the good 
seed you mention ; for I find by an old pam- 
phlet in iny possession, that George KeiUi, 
near a hundr^ years since, wrote a paper 
against the practice, said to be ‘ given forth 
by the ^pointment of the meeting held by 
him, at rhilip James’s house in the city of 
Philadelphia, about the year 1693 ; wherein 
a strict charge was given to friends, that 
they should set their negroes at liberty after 
some reasonaUe time of service, &c. dtc.” 


VouL...4I 
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And about the year 1728, or *29, 1 myself 
printed a book for Ralph Sandyford, another 
of your friends of this city, against keeping 
negroes in slavery ; two editions of which he 
distributed gratis. And about the year 1736 I 
printed another book on the same subject for 
benjamin Lay, who also professed being one 
of your friends, and he distributed the books 
chiefly among them. By these instances it 
appears that me seed was indeed sown in the 
good ground of your profession, (though much 
earlier than the time you mention) and its | 
springing up to effect at last, though so late, j 
is some confirmation of lord Bacon^ observa- 
tion, that a good motion never dies ; and may 
encourage us in making such ; though hope- 
less of their taking immediate effect. 

“ 1 doubt whether I shall be able to finish 
my Memoirs, and if I finish them, whether 
they will be proper for publication : you seem 
to have too high an opinion of them, and to 
expect too much from them. 

“ I think you are right in preferring a 
mixed form of government for your country, 
under its present circumstances ; and if it 
were possible for you to reduce the enormous 
salaries and emoluments of great offices 
(which are at bottom the source of all your 
violent factions) that form might be conducted 
more quietly and happily : but I am afraid 
that none or your factions, when they got up- 
permost, will ever have virtue enough to re- 
duce those salaries and emoluments, but will | 
rather choose to enjoy them. j 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“Z>r. Rusk. 

" PniLinELPHlA. 
[without dale, but suppoHed to be in 1789.] 

My dear Friend, — During our long ac- 
quaintance you have shown many instances of 
your regard for me, yet I must now desire 
you to add one more to the number, which 
IS, that if you publish your ingenious discourse 
on the moral sense, you will totally omit and 
suppress that most extravagant encomium on 
your friend Franklin, which hurt me exceed- 
ingly in the unexpected hearing, and will 
mortify me beyond conception, if it should aj)- 
pear from the presa 

“ Cpnfiding in your compliance with this 
earnest request, I am ever, my dear friend, 
yours most affectionately, 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Samuel More. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 5 , 1789 . 

“ Dear Sir, — I received your favour of 
July ^ but had no opportunity of showing 
jM|y civility to the bearer whom you mention 
ooming under the auspices of William 


Franklin, Esq., as he did not show himself to 
me. 

“ I am obliged by your kind inquiries after 
my health, which is still tolerably good, the 
stone excepted; my constitution being such 
as, if it were not for that malady, might have 
held out yet some years longer. 

“ I hope the fire of liberty which you men- 
tion as spreading itself over Europe, will act 
upon the inestimable rights of man, as com- 
mon fire does upon gold, purify without de- 
stroying them ; so that a lover of liberty may 
find a country in any part of Christendom ! 

“ I see with pleasure in the public prints, 
that our society* is still kept up and flourishes. 
I was an early member; for when Mr. Ship- 
ley sent me a list of the subscribers, they 
were but seventy ; and though I had no ex- 
pectation then of ever going to England, and 
acting with them, I sent a contribution of 
twenty guineas; in consideration of which 
the society were afterwards pleased to consi- 
der me a member. 

“ I wish to the exertions of your manufac- 
turers, who are generally excellent ; and to 
the spirit and enterprise of your merchants, 
who are famed for fair and honourable deal- 
ing, all the success they merit in promoting 
the prosperity of your country. 

“ T am glad our friend Small enjoys so much 
health, and his faculties so perfectly, as I per- 
ceive he does by his letters. I know not whe- 
ther he is yet returned from his visit to Scot- 
land, and therefore give you the trouble of the 
enclosed. 

“ best wishes attend you, being ever, 
dear sir, your most obedient servant, 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 

“Mr. Small. 

“ Phii.adelphia, Nov 5, 1789 

“ Dear Sir, — I received your several fa- 
vours of April 2vl, May 9, and June 2, toge- 
ther with the manuscript concerning venti- 
lation, which will be inserted in our next 
volume. 

“I have long been of your opinion, that 
your legal provision for the poor is a very 
great evil, operating as it does to the encou- 
ragement of idleness. We have followed 
your example, and begin now to see our er- 
ror; and I hope shall reform it. — I find by 
your letters that every man has patience 
enough to bear calmly and coolly the injuries 
done to other people : you have perfectly for- 
given the roydists, and you seem to wonder 
that we should still retain any resentment 
against them for their joining with the sa- 
vages to bum our houses, and murder and 
scalp our friends, our wives, and our children. 

* The lioodon Society for promoting Arts, Manufnc 
lures, and Conunetce, of which Mr. More was secre 
tary. 
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I fbrffet who it was that said, ‘ we are com- 
manaed to forgive our enemies, but we are 
no where commanded to forgive our friends 
certain it is. however, that atrocious injuries 
done to us by our friends are naturally more 
deeply resented than the same done by ene- 
mies. They have left us to live under the 
government of their king in England and No- 
va Scotia. We do not miss tliem, nor wish 
their return ; nor do we envy them their pre- 
sent happiness. — The accounts you give me 
of tlie great prospects you have respecting 
your manufactures, agriculture, and com- 
merce, are pleasing to me, for I still love 
England, and wish it prosperity. 

“ You tell me that the government of 
France is abundantly punished for its trea- 
chery to England in assisting us; you might 
also have remarked, that the government of 
England had been punished for its treachery 
to France, in assisting the Corsicans, and in 
seizing her ships in time of full peace, with- 
out any previous declaration of war. I believe 
governments are pretty near equal in ho- 
nesty, and cannot with much propriety praise 
their own in preference to that of their neigh- 
bours. 

“ You do me too much honour in naming 
me with Timoleon. I am like him only in- 
retiring from my public labours, which indeed 
my stone, and other infirmities of age, have 
made indispensably necessary. 

“ I hope you are by this time returned 
from your visit to your native country, and 
that the journey has given a firmer consistence 
to your health. 

“ Mr. Penn’s property in this country, 
which you inquire about, is still immensely 
great ; and I understand he has received am- 
ple compensation in England for the part he 
lost I 

“ I think you have made a happy choice of j 
rural amusements ; the protection of the bees, 
and the destruction of the hop insect. I wish 
success to your experiments, and shall be glad 
to hear the result Your theory of insects ap- 
pears the most ingenious and plausible of any 
that have hitherto been proposed by philoso- 
phers. 

“Our new constitution is now established 
with eleven states, and the accession of a 
twelfth is soon expected. We have had one 
session of congress under it, which was con- 
ducted with remarkable prudence, and a good 
deal of unanimity. Our late harvests were 
plentiful, and our produce still fetqhes a good 
price, through an abundant foreign demand, 
and tiie flourishing state of our commerce.— I 
tm ever, my dear friend, yours most affection- 
ately, B. FRANKUN.” 


“ Mr, Le Roy^ Paris, 

“ PBlL«.DELraiA, Nov. 13, 1709 

“Ti 8 now more than a year since 1 have 
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heard from my dear friend Le Roy. What 
can be the reason ? Are yon still living 1 or 
have the mob of Paris mistaken the head 
of a monopolizer of knowledge, for a monopo- 
lizer of corn, and paraded it about the streets 
upon a pole 1 

“ Great port of the news we have had from 
Paris, for near a year past, has been very 
afflicting. I sincerely wish and pray it may 
all end well and happily both for the king and 
the nation. The voice of Philosophy^ 1 ap- 
prehend, can hardly be heard among those 
tumults. If any thing material in that way 
had occurred, I am persuaded you would have 
acquainted me with it However, pray let 
me hear from you a little oftener ; for though 
the distance is great, and tlie means of con- 
veying letters not very regular, a year’s si- 
lence between friends must needs give un- 
easiness. 

“ Our new constitution is now established, 
and has an appearance that promises perma- 
nency ; but in this world nothing can be said 
to be certain, except death and taxes! 

“ My health continues much as it has been 
for some time, except that 1 grow thinner and 
weaker, so that 1 cannot expect to hold out 
much longer. 

“ My respects to your good brother, and to 
our friends of the academy, which always has 
my best wishes for its prosperity and glory. — 
Adieu, my dear friend, ana believe me ever, 
yours most affectionately, 

“ B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ David Hartley. 

PiiM.ADRLi'HiA, Dec. 4, J7H9 

“ My VERy DEAR Friend, — 1 received 
your favour of August last Your kind con- 
dolences, on the painful state of my health, 
are very obliging. I am thankful to God, 
however, that among the numerous ills hu- 
man life is subject to, one only of any import- 
ance is fallen to my lot ; and that so late as 
almost to insure that it can be but of short 
duration. 

“ The convulsions in France are attended 
with some disagreeable circumstances; but 
if by the struggle slie obtains and secures for 
the nation its future liberty, and a good con- 
stitution, a few years enjoyment of those bless- 
ings will amply repair all the damages their 
acquisition may have occasioned. God grant 
that not only the love of liberty, but a 
thorough knowledge of the rights of man, may 
pervade all the nations of the earth, so that a 
philosopher may set his foot any where on its 
surface, and say, this is my country ! Youi 
wishes for a cordial and perpetual friendship 
between Britain and her ancient colonies, are 
manifested continually in every one of your 
letters to me ; something of my disposition on 
the same subject may appear to you in casting 
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your eye over the enclosed paper. I do not 
this opportunity send you any of our Ga- 
zettes; because the postage from Liverpool 
would be more than they are worth. I can 
only add my best wishes of every kind of fe- 
licity for the three Hartleys, to whom I have 
the honour of being an affectionate friend and 
most obedient humble servant, 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 


Mrs, Mecorrif Boston. 

*‘ Philadelphu, Dec, 17, 1789. 

“ Dear Sister, — You tell me you are de" 
sired by an acquaintance to ask my opinion* 
whether the general circumstances, mentioned 
in the history of Baron Trenck, are founded 
in fact ; to which I can only answer, that of 
the greatest part of those circumstances, the 
scene being laid in Germany, I must conse- 
quently be very ignorant ; but of what he | 
says, as having passed in France, between the i 
ministers of that country, himself, and me, 
I can speak jiositively that it is founded in 
falsehood.^ and that the fact can only serve to 
confound, as I never saw him in that coun- 
try, nor ever knew or heard of him any where, 
till I met witli tlie abovementioned history 
in print, in the German language, in which 
he ventured to relate it as a fact, that I had, 
with those ministers, solicited him to enter 
into the American service. A translation of 
that book into French has since been printed, 
but the translator has omitted that pretended 
fact, probably from an apprehension that its 
being in that country known not to be true, 
might hurt the credit and sale of the transla- 
tion. 

“ I thank you for the sermon on sacred mu- 
sic ; I have read it with pleasure. I think it a 
very ingenious composition. You will say 
this is natural enough, if you read what I 
have formerly written on tne same subject, 
in one of my printed letters, wherein you 
will find a perfect agreement of sentiment 
respecting the complex music ; of late, in my 
opinion, too much in vogue ; it being only 
pleasing to learned ears who can be delighted 
with the difficulty of execution instead of har- 
mony and melody. — Your affectionate brother, 
“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ Noah Webster. 

" Philadelphia, Dec, 26, 1789. 

“ Dear Sir, — I received some time since 
your ‘ Dissertations on the English Lan- 
guage.' The book was not accompanied by 
any letter or message, informing me to whom 
I am obliged for it, but I suppose it is to 
yourself. It is an excellent work, and will 
TO greatly useful in turning the thou^ts of 
our countrymen to correct writing. Please 
to accept my thanks for the great honour you 


have done me in its dedication. I ought to 
have made this acknowledgment sooner, but 
much indisposition prevented me. 

“ I cannot but applaud your zeal for pre- 
serving the purity of our language, both in its 
expressions and pronunciation, and in correct- 
ing the popular errors several of our states 
are continually foiling into with respect to 
I both. Give me leave to mention some of 
them, though possibly they may have already 
occurred to you. 1 wish however in some 
future publication of yours you would set a 
discountenancing mark upon them. The 
first I remember is the word improved. 
When I left New England in the year 1723, 
this word had never been used among us, as 
for as I know, but in the sense of ameliorated^ 
or made better, except once in a very old book 
of Dr. MatheFs, entitled ‘ Remarkable Pro- 
vidences' As that eminent man wrote a 
very obscure hand, I remember that when 1 
read that word in his book, used instead of 
the word imp/oyed, I conjectured it was an 
error of the printer, who had mistaken a too 
short I in the writing for an r, and a y, with 
too short a tail for a v ; whereby employed was 
converted into improved. But when I re- 
turned to Boston, in 1733, I found this change 
had obtained favour, and was then become 
common ; for I met with it often in perusing 
the newspapers, where it frequently made an 
appearance rather ridiculous. Such for in- 
stance as the advertisement of a country house 
to be sold, which had been many years im- 
proved as a tavern ; and in the character of 
a deceased country-gentleman, that he had 
been for more than thirty years improved as 
a justice of the p^ce. This use of the word 
imj^oved is peculiar to New England, and not 
to ue met with among any other speakers of 
English, either on this or the other side of the 
water. 

“ During my late absence in France, I find 
that several other new words have been in- 
troduced into our parliamentary language; 
for example, I find a verb formed from the 
substantive notice : / should not have noticed 
thisy were it not that the gentlemany &c. Also 
another verb from the substantive advocate, 
the gentleman who advocates or has advo- 
cated that motiony &c.* Another from tlie 
substantive progressy the most awkward and 
abominable of the three, the committee having 
progressed, resolved to adjourn. The word 
opposedy though not a new word, I find used 
in a new manner, as, the gentleman who are 
opposed to this measure ; — to which I have 
also myself always been opposed. If you 
should happen to be of my opinion with re- 
spect to these innovations, you will use your 
authority in reprobating them. 

* Both tbete verbs are now in general use, and by the 
best writers ; they perfectly accord with the genius of 
the language. 
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“The Latin language, long the vehicle 
used in distributing knowledge among the 
different nations of Europe, 'is daily more and 
more neglected ; and one of the modem 
tongues, viz. the French, seems in point of 
universality to have supplied its place ; it is 
spoken in all the courts of Europe ; and most 
of the literati, those even who do not speak 
it, have acquired knowledge enough of it to 
enable them easily to read the books that are 
written in it This gives a considerable ad- 
vantage to that nation ; it enables its authors 
to inculcate and spread throughout other na- 
tions such sentiments and opinions on import- 
ant points as are most conducive to its inter- 
ests, or which may contribute to its repu- 
tation, by promoting the common interests 
of mankind. It is perhaps owing to its being 
written in French, that Voltaire’s Treatise oS 
Toleration has had so sudden and so great an 
effect on the bigotry of Europe, as almost en- 
tirely to disarm it The general use of the 
French language, has likewise a very advan- 
tageous effect on the profits of the bookselling 
branch of commerce, it being well known, 
that the more copies can be sold that arc 
struck oft’ from one composition of types, the 
profits increase in a much greater proportion 
than they do in making a great number of 
pieces in any other kind of manufacture. And 
at present there is no capital town in Europe 
without a French bookseller’s shop corres- 
ponding with Paris. Our English bids fair 
to obtain the second place. The great body 
of excellent printed sermons in our language 
and the freedom of our writings on political 
subjects, have induced a number of divines of 
different sects and nations, as well as gentle- 
men concerned in public affairs, to study it; 
so far at least as to read it. And if we were 
to endeavour the facilitating its progress, the 
study of our tongue might become much more 
general. Those who have employed some 
parts of their time in learning a new language, 
have frequently observed, that while their ac- 
quaintance with it was imperfect, difficulties 
small in themselves operated as great ones in 
obstructing their progress. A book, for ex- 
ample, ill printed, or a pronunciation in speak- 
ing, not well articulated, would render a sen- 
tence unintelligible ; which from a clear print 
or a distinct speaker would have been imme- 
diately comprehended. If therefore we would 
have the benefit of seeing our language more 
known among mankind, we should endeavour 
to remove all the difficulties, however small, 
that discourage the learning it. But I am 
sorry to observe, that of late years those diffi- 
culties, instead of being diminished, have been 
augmented. In examining the English books 
that were printed between the restoration and 
the accession of Gteorge the second, we may 
observe, that all substantives were begun with 
a capital, in which we imitated our mother 


tongue the German ; this was more perticu-* 
larly useful to those who were not well ac- 
quainted with the English ; there being such 
a prodigious number of our words that are 
both verbs and substantives^ and spelt in the 
same manner, though often accented differ- 
ently in the pronunciation. This method has, 
by the fancy of printers, of late years been 
laid aside, from an idea that suppressing the 
capitals shows the character to greater ad- 
vantage; those letters prominent above the 
line disturbing its even, regular appearance. 
The effect of this change is so considerable, 
that a learned man of France who used to 
read our books, though not perfectly acquaint- 
ed with our language, in conversation with 
me on the subject of our authors, attributed 
the greater obscurity he found in our modern 
book^ compared with those of the period 
abovementioned, to change of style for the 
worse in our writers ; of which mistake I con- 
vinced him by marking for him each subsian- 
live with a capital in a paragraph, which he 
then easily understood, thougn before he could 
not comprehend it This snows the inconve- 
nience of that pretended improvement From 
the same fondness for an even and uniform 
appearance of characters in the line, the print- 
ers have of late banished also the Italic types, 
in which words of importance to be attended 
to in the sense of the sentence, and words on 
which an emphasis should be put in reading, 
used to be printed. And lately another ftincy 
has induced some printers to use the short 
round s instead of the long one, which former- 
ly served well to distinguish a word readily by 
its varied appearance. Certainly the omitting 
this prominent letter makes the line appear 
more even ; but renders it less immediately 
legible, as the paring all men’s noses might 
smooth and level their feces, but would render 
their physiognomies less distinguishable. Add 
to all these improvements backwards^ another 
modern fancy that gray printing is more beau- 
tiful than black ; hence the English new books 
are printed in so dim a character as to be read 
with difficulty by old eyes, unless in a very 
strong light and with good glasses. Whoever 
compares a volume of the Gentleman’s MagOr 
zine, printed between the years 1731 and 
1740, with one of those printed in the last ten 
years, will be convinced of the much greater 
degree of perspicuity given by black ink than 
by gray. Lord Chesterfield pleasantly re- 
marked this difference to Faulkner, the print- 
er of the Dublin Journal, who was vainly 
making encomiums on his own paper, as the 
most complete of any in the world, — ‘ but Mr. 
Faulkner,’ said my lord, ‘don’t you think 
it might te still farther improved by using 
paper and ink not quite so near of a colour ?’ 
For all these reasons I cannot but wish that 
our American printers would in their editions 
avoid these fencied improvements, and therein 
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render their works more a|p*eeable to foreign- 
ers in Europe, lo the great advantage of our 
bookselling commerce. 

“ Further, to be more sensible of the ad- 
vantage of clear and distinct printing, let us 
consider the assistance it affords in reading 
well aloud to an auditory. In so doing the eye 
generally slides forward three or four words 
before the voice. If the sight clearly distin- 
guishes what the coming words are, it gives 
time to order the modulation of the voice to 
express them properly. But if they are ob- 
scurely printed or disguised by omitting the 
capitals and long s’s or otherwise, the reader 
is apt to modulate wrong, and hnding he has 
done so he is obliged to go back and begin 
the sentence again, which lessens the pleasure 
of the hearers. This leads me to mention an 
old error in our mode of printing. We are 
sensible that when a question is met with in 
reading, there is a proper variation to be used 
in the management of the voice. We have 
therefore a point called an interrogation, 
affixed to the question in order to distinguish 
it But this is absurdly placed at its end ; so 
that the reader does not discover it, till he 
finds he has wrongly modulated his voice, and 
is therefore obliged to begin again the sen- 
tence. To prevent this, the Spanish printers, 
more sensibly, place an interrogation at the 
beginning as well as at the end of a question. 
We have another error of the same kind in 
printing plays, where something often occurs 
that is marked as spoken aside. But the word 
aside is placed at the end of the speech, when 
it ought to precede it as a direction to the rea- 
der, that he may govern his voice accordingly. 
The practice of our ladies in meeting five or 
six together to form a little busy party, where 
each IS employed in some useful work while 
one reads to them, is so commendable in itself 
that it deserves the attention of authors and 
printers to make it as pleasing as possible, both 
to the reader and hearers. 

“ After these general observations, permit 
me to make one, tliat I imagine may regard 
your interests. It is that your spelling book 
IS miserably printed here, so as in many places 
to be scarcely legible, and on wretched paper. 
If this is not attended to, and the new one 
lately advertised as coming out, should be 
preferable in these respects, it may hurt the 
future sale of yours. 

“ I congratulate you on your marriage, of 
which the newspapers inform me. — My best 
wishes attend you, being with sincere esteem, 
«r, your most obedient and most humble ser- 
vant, B. FRANKUN.” 


Dr. Stiles to Dr. Franklin. 

Yalx Collxob, Jan. 28, 1790. 

“ Sib, — We have lately received governor 
Yale's portrait from his family in London, 


and deposited it in the college library, where 
is also deposited one of governor SaltonstaH's. 

1 1 have also long wished that we might be 
I honoured also with that of Dr. Franklin. In 
I the course of your long life, you may proba- 
bly have become possessed of several portraits 
oi yourself. Shall I take too great a liberty, 
in humbly asking a donation of one of them 
to Yale College'? You obliged me with a 
mezzotinto picture of yourself many years 
ago, which 1 often view with pleasure. But 
the canvass is more permanent We wish to 
be possessed of the durable resemblance of 
the American patriot and philosopher. You 
have merited and received all the honours of 
the republic of letters; and are going to a 
world, where all sublunary glories will be 
lost in the glories of immortality. Should 
you shine throughout the intellectual and 
stellary universe, with the eminence and 
distinguished lustre with which you have ap- 
peared in this little detached part of the cre- 
ation, you would be what I most fervently 
wish to you, sir, whatever may be my fate 
in eternity. The grand climacteric in which 
I now am, reminds me of the interesting 
scenes of futurity. You know, sir, that I am 
a Christian, and would to heaven all others 
were such as 1 am, except my imperfections 
and deficiencies of moral character. As much 
as 1 know of Dr. Franklin, I have not an idea 
of his religious sentiments. 1 wish to know 
the opinion of my venerable friend concern- 
ing Jesus of Nazareth. He will not impute 
this to impertinence, or improper curiosity, 
in one, who for so many years has continu^ 
to love, estimate, and reverence his abilities 
and literary character, with an ardour and af- 
fection bordering on adoration. If I have said 
too much let the request be blotted out, and 
be no more ; and yet I shall never cease to 
wish you that happy immortality, which I be- 
lieve Jesus alone has purchased for the virtu- 
ous and truly good of every religious denomi- 
nation in Christendom, and for those of every 
age, nation, and mythology, who reverence 
the Deity, are filled with integrity, righteous- 
ness, and benevolence. 

« EZRA STILES.” 


“ President Stiles. 

" Philadelphia, March 9, 1790. 

^^Rbvbrbnd and dear Sir, — I received 
your kind letter of January 28, and am glad 
you have at length received the portrait of 
governor Yale from his family, and deposited 
it in the colle^ library. He was a great and 
good man, and had the merit of doing infinite 
service to your country by his munificence to 
that institution. The honour you propose do- 
ing me, by placing mine in the same room 
with hia, is much too great for my deserts ; 
but you alwa3r9 bad a partiality for me, and to 
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that it musf be ascribed. I am however too 
much obliged to Yale College, the first learn- 
ed society that took notice of me, and adorned 
me with its honours, to refuse a request that 
comes from it through so esteemed a friend. 
But I do not think any one of the portraits 
you mention as in my possession worthy of 
the situation and company you propose to 
place it in. You have an excellent artist 
lately arrived. If he will undertake to make 
one for you, I shall cheerfully pay the ex- 
pense * but he must not delay setting about 
it, or I may slip through his fingers, for I am 
now in my 85th year, and very infirm. 

“ I send with this a very learned work as 
it seems to me, on the ancient Samaritan 
Coins, lately printed in Spain, and at least 
curious for the beauty of the impression. 
Please to accept it for your college library. 

I have subscribed for the Encyclopedia now 
printing here, with the intention of present- 
ing it to the college. I shall probably depart 
before the work is finished, but shall leave di- 
rections for its continuance to the end. With 
this you will receive some of the first num- 
bers, 

“ You desire to know something of my re- 
ligion. It is the first time I have been ques- 
tioned upon it But cannot take your curi- 
osity amiss, and shall endeavour in a few 
words to gratify it Here is my creed : I be- 
lieve in one God, the creator of the universe. 
That he governs it by his Providence. That 
he ought to be worshipped. That the most 
acceptable service we render to him is doing 
good to his other children. That the soul of 
man is immortal, and will be treated with jus- 
tice in another life respecting its conduct in 
thia These I take to be the fundamental 
points in all sound religion, and I regard them 
as you do in whatever sect I meet with them. 
As to Jesus of Nazareth, my opinion of whom 
you particularly desire, I think the system of 
morals and his religion, as he left them to us, 
the best the world ever saw or is like to see ; 
but I apprehend, it has received various cor- 
rupting changes, and I have, with most of the 
present dissenters in England, some doubts as 
to his divinity ; though it is a question I do 
not dogmatize upon, Mving never studied it, 
and think it needless to busy myself with it 
now, when I expect soon an opportunity of 
knowing the truth with less trouble. I see no 
harm, however, in its being believed, if that 
beUef has the good conBe<|uence, as probably 
it has, of making his doctrmes more respected 
and more observed, especially as I do not per- 
ceive Biat the Supreme takes it amiss by dis- 
tinguishing the believers in his government 
of the wond with any peculiar marks of his 
easure. 1 shall oiuy add respecting my- 
that hav^ experienced the goodness of 
that Be^ in conducting me prosperously 
through a long life, I have no douot of its 


continuance in the next, though without 
the smallest conceit of meriting such good- 
ness. My sentiments on this head you will 
see in the copy of an old letter enclosed,* 
which I wrote in answer to one from an old 
religionist whom I had relieved in a paralytic 
case, by electricity, and who being afraid I 
should grow proud upon it, sent me his seri- 
ous, though rather impertinent caution. I 
send you the copy of another letter,! which 
will show something of my disposition relat- 
ing to religion. 

“ With great and sincere esteem and af- 
fection, I am, &LC. 

“ P. S. Had not your college some present 
of books from the* king of France. Please to 
let me know if you had an expectation given 
you of more, and the nature of that expecta- 
tion 1 I have a reason for the inquiry. 

“ I confide that you will not expose me to 
criticisms and censures by publishing any pai t 
of this communication to you ? I have ever 
let others enjoy their religious sentiments, 
without reflecting on them for those that ap- 
peared to me unsupporiable or even absurd. 
All sects here, and we have a great variety, 
have experienced my good-will in assisting 
them with subscriptions for the building their 
new places of worship, and as I have never 
opposed any of their doctrines, I hope to go 
out of the world in peace with them all.” 


To * * *. 

(Without date.) 

“ Dear Sir, — I have read your manuscript 
with some attention. By the argument it 
contains against a particular Providence, 
tliough you allow a general Providence, you 
strike at the foundations of all religion. For 
without the belief of a providence that takes 
cognizance of, guards and guides, and may 
favour particular persons, there is no motive 
to worship a Deity, to fear its displeasure, or 
to pray for its protection. I will not enter 
into any discussion of your principles, though 

} iou seem to desire it At present I shall on- 
y ^ve you wy opinion, that though your rea- 
sonings arc subtle, and may prevail with some 
readers, you will not succeed so as to change 
the general sentiments of mankind on that 
subject and the consequence of printing this 
piece will be, a p’eat deal of oaium drawn 
upon yourself, mischief to you, and no benefit 
to others. He that spits against the wind, 
spits in his own face. But were you to suc- 
ceed, do you imagine any good would be done 
by it? You yourself may find it easy to live a 
virtuous life without the assistance afiSmled 
by religion ; you having a clear perception of 

* SoppoMd to be a letter to George Whitfield, dated 
Jane 6, 1733. 

t Unoeruia ; perhapi the following one. 
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the adrantages of virtue, and the disadvan- 
tages of Tice, and possessing a strength of re- 
soTution sufficient to enable you to resist cona- 
roon temptations. But think how great a por- 
tion of mankind consists of weak and ignorant 
men and women, and of inexperienced, incon- 
siderate youth of both sexes, who have need 
of the motives of relipon to restrain them 
from vice, to support their virtue, and retain 
them in the practice of it till it becomes ha- 
bitude which is the great point for its securi- 
ty. And perhaps you are indebted to her 
originally, that is to your religious education, 
for the habits of virtue upon which you now 
justly value yourself. You might easily dis- 
play your excellent talents of reasoning upon 
a less hazardous subject, and thereby obtain a 


rank with our most distinguished authors. 
For among us it is not necessary as among 
the Hottentots, that a youth to be raised into 
the company of men should prove his man- 
hood by beating his mother. I would advise 
you therefore not to attempt unchaining the 
tiger, but to bum this piece before it is seen 
by any other person, whereby you will save 
yourself a great deal of mortification from 
the enemies it may raise against you, and 
perhaps a good deal of regret and repentance. 
If men are so wicked with religion^ what 
would they be if tmthout it 1 1 intend this let- 
ter itself as a proof of my friendship, and 
therefore odd no professions to it ; but sub- 
scribe simply yours, 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 
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